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INTRODUCTION 


I 

T he opening of any full history of man must be its Book of Genesis, 
the story of man’s creation. It will be its task to show the emergence, 
that is to say the gradual creation, of the being whose noble achievements 
and fearful abominations are to be the subject of the main work. The 
creature who has now changed the whole face of the habitable earth will be 
seen coming up out of Africa only a little better equipped than the apes 
that were his poor cousins. His intelligence and his physical adaptability 
enabled him to spread throughout the earth, to endure its extremes of heat 
and cold, to fit himself into earth’s forests, plains and hills, but at first in 
what small numbers and with what little power. The mark which he could 
make upon a virgin planet, so abounding in other forms of life, was hardly 
greater than that made by a rabbit running through a hay-field. 

It is appropriate, however, that the Book of Genesis, ^e opening section 
of our History of Mankind^ should carry him a little farther forward than 
this. For very many thousands of years after man was fully man in his 
physical and mental capacities, his way of life, his culture, remained that 
of the natural world. He was still a hunter among other hunters, a food 
gatherer among innumerable other species that picked up their food firom 
the natural products of the earth. It was not until he began the cultivation 
of plants and the domestication of animals to serve his needs that his life 
as well as his person became fully human. This part of the History will 
therefore carry man on to the time less than ten thousand years ago when 
he began to establish himself as a farmer in certain favoured regions of the 
Old World. Here is the proper point at which to hand on the story to those 
who can tell how on(% man had achieved the agricultural way of life which 
is still the basis of our existence, his mental powers could fiourish and put 
out the astonishingly rich and various fruits of human civilization. 

All later parts of the History of Mankind will be introduced by some 
account of how the content of the particular phase with which they are 
concerned, the products, practices, thoughts and deeds of its men, are to 
be related with what went before. These introductions will, in short, describe 
the inheritance of the new age from the one before. Here, at the beginning 
of it all, the position is rather different, for in looking back we do not see 
a stretch of human history leading up to our point of continuation, but 
instead an immense mta of natural history. A tremendous perspective of 
landscape and living forms, but not a glimmer of science or culture. 

Yet after all the position is not so very different. The inheritance which 
the Prehistoric Age received ftom the Prehuman Age was immense and 
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powerful. It was the whole body of man and the environment in which he 
was to live, that basic inheritance which all later ages could take for granted. 
It is in fact not only the basic inheritance but the most enduring. While 
civilizations have come and gone we still are bom to the identical equipment 
of body and limbs already shaped a hundred thousand years or more ago— 
yes, down to our scratching nails and that tendency to long canine teeth. 
As for our environment, though we have vastly changed its surface and 
have learnt how to pass its barriers, the shapes formed by oceans and 
continents, mountain ranges, great rivers, together with the climatic zones 
of the world still powerfully affect our lives and determine the pattern of 
our communities great and small. 

Whatever view one takes of the means and meaning of evolution, it must 
now be impossible to doubt that it took place. It is still possible to doubt 
the orthodox view that the sole agency of change and development in life 
was natural selection working together with sudden spurts, or mutations, 
in the organisms; it is possible to bdieve that these factors only affected 
the fringes of some process too tremendous for us, its mere pr^ucts, to 
comprehend. It may be, too, that the nature of the *time* in which the 
process took place is sometMng equally beyond our full comprehension. 
But the fiict that the human stock grew from a creature that walked upright 
and was ancestral to ourselves and the great apes cannot be denied. Nor 
that this creature in turn sprang from keen-eyed, deft-footed tarsiers and 
th^ again from the little tree shrews that, biding their time, peeped through 
the shiny leaves at the great dinosaurs and other condenmed reptiles of the 
Cretaceous Age. From there it is no more than a mental stone’s throw back 
by way of the amphibians and fishes to life itself generating between Sun 
and Earth. 

What it will prove most important to remember is that our species did 
not only inherit from the past its bodily equipment, dominated by its subtly 
elaborated brain, but also highly cb^ged emotional centres and all the 
strange ancient furniture of the unconscious mind. Man emerged bringing 
with him hate, fear and anger, together with love and the joy of life in their 
simple animal form. He also brought the social heritage of fiimily affection 
and group loyalty. Today some of us believe (while others do not) that 
among the most elusive and yet the most precious hdrlooms of all were 
shadowy, deep-seated memories of the experience of the evolving animal 
line during the vast stretches of its history, memories which enrich and 
unite modem men by throwing up from the unconscious the images and 
ideas that inspire our arts and help to make them universally evocative. 

Memory of this kind, if it exists, not only unites all men at a very profound 
level of their being through their common response to its images, but also 
can serve to make us aware of our old kinship with all life and aU being— 
that blessed and also trathiul sense of oneness of which our intellect, if 
granted too much power, quickly deprives us. 
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There can be no question, whatever construction we put upon them, 
that these mental and emotional inheritances which man received from the 
prehuman past were to provide a most potent force in the creation of 
culture. We shall find them giving colour and form to all aspects of human 
life other than the purely rational and intellectual. 

As for the counterpoint to man in history—^the natural environment—^the 
problem of inheritance is complicated by the fact that it is less stable. We 
shall find that by the time, near the beginning of the Pleistocene, when 
human beings can first be recognized, the geographical structure of the 
earth as we know it was already roughly established. There were to be 
many minor changes in sea-level affecting the coastlines, but the main land 
and sea masses and all the mountain and hill formations were already there. 
What was unstable was climate, a part of the physical inheritance which 
affects human life at least as much as the configuration of the land. 

All through the Old Stone or Palaeolithic Age, whidi corresponds in 
terms of human culture with the Pleistocene of geologists, world climate 
was violently affeaed by intermittent phases of great cold when glaciers 
and ice-sheets spread down from the polar ice-caps and from high moimtain 
ranges. Not only did the ice itself make vast regions virtually uninhabitable, 
but its presence caused wide shifts in the rain belts and other climatic 
zones. Such great climatic changes inevitably affected the regions where 
the Palaeolithic hunters could live: they must also have had some influence 
on the fate of the different species of men who were then competing for 
dominance. 

The climate continued to fluctuate sharply long after the final triumph 
over their rivals of men of modem type. During the Late, or Upper, 
Palaeolithic Age when they were devdoping what may be called high 
himting cultures, there were considerable variations in the intensity of the 
last glaciation, and afterwards there was the more drastic change that went 
with the final (from our point of view) retreat of the ice. 

Thus for by far the greater part of the time to be covered by the opening 
section of the History there was no stable environmental inheritance from 
the past. But by about 5000 BC when the first agricultural communities were 
already extending in Asia the climate, the distribution of vegetation and all 
the r^ted factors had settled to approximately their present condition. 
When tme civilization at last began, not only was Homo sapiem and the 
agricultural basis of his existence finally established, but the natural environ¬ 
ment which was to form the badcground of all subsequent history had 
already assumed the form which we ourselves have inherited. 

II 

For many years it was held to be most likely that the earliest human species 
originated in Asia, probably in some region along the southern slopes of 
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the Himalayas, but it is now very generally agreed diat the African continent 
was the birthplace of mankind. The opening of a human history must, 
therefore, b^in by showing how creatures whose human and simian 
characteristics very nearly balanced lived in Afiica, probably late in the 
Pliocene, and there gave rise to the earliest bdngs that can be identified 
as men both from their bodily characters and fiom their ability roughly 
to shape stone and wood to suit their purposes. Here we have the dawn 
of culture, the beginning of that vast and varied creation—material and 
mental or spiritual—^which the mind of man has achieved in its efforts to 
resist, to master, to understand, to enjoy and to embellish the thoughtless 
natural world in which he finds himself. 

It will appear that it was quite soon after the emergence of man and the 
beginning of tool-making that some of the human stock moved into eastern 
Asia and there established a new centre fox physical and cultural develop¬ 
ment. In fact we shall find that from very early times there were to be 
two great cultural traditions, one cradled in eastern Asia, the other in Africa. 
Both traditions (with their many diffident branches) met along an ^tensive 
frontier whidh included India and Europe: as so often in later history this 
meeting of contrasting traditions proved stimulating to beneficial develop¬ 
ment and change. Such encounters shake communities of men into a 
realization that tlure can be methods of manufacture, wa}rs of thinking and 
feeling, other than those they have always assumed to be right and inevitable. 
So, with or without violence, the cultures borrow, blend, and sometimes 
set off in new directions. 

From the latter part of the last Ice Age, let us say after about forty 
thousand years ago, the old pattern of the opposition and interaction of 
broadly differing types of humanity gave way to the development, and 
cultural and racial diversification, of a single human species, that of Homo 
sapiens. From that time we have not been seriously threatened by any species 
other than our own. 

The beginning of this period, the Upper Palaeolithic Age, marks the 
beginning of ±e acceleration in the cultural development of mankind that 
has continued ever since. Further sudden accelerations were to come with 
the adoption of fiirming and, so far as technological advance is concerned, 
with the industrial revolution, but this was the first plunge forward. It 
seems that the impetus may perhaps have come from the fairly rapid 
advancement among the Palaeolithic hunters of the possibilities of coherent 
speech. Whatever opinion is accepted about the origins of language, no one 
can question the immense importance of the ability to give verbal shape 
to images and ideas resulting from the experience of life, and so to give 
them a new coherence and a new permanence. As the invention of granaries 
made it possible to smre com instead of living from hand to mouth, and 
as the invention of money made it possible to accumulate the fruits of work 
and use them for fresh enterprise, so the invention of conceptual speech 
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made it possible to save the fruits of ocpetience and use them for the 
formulation of new thoughts and theories. All alike are a form of banking, 
a way of making the past serve the future. 

The acceleration of progress shows itself most clearly in the development 
of all kinds of specialized tools to serve the pardcukr purposes of hunters, 
fishers, fowlers, bone carvers and carpenters. The development of a splendid 
visual art in Europe suggests that it must also have had powerful imaginative 
manifestations; probably as well as learning how to paint, carve and engrave 
these most gi^d hunting peoples also achieved altogether new heights of 
imaginative expression through dancing and poetry. 

The overall historical r^ult of such increase in the speed and complexity 
of cultural change was bound to be that for the first time the evolution of 
culture fin outstripped its diffusion. Until now change had been so immensely 
slow that traditions could spread over half the globe, providing a universal 
culture to which we are only beginning to return today. Thus the most 
characteristic Lower Palaeolithic tool, known as a hand-axe, was made in 
identical forms in England, Ken)^, South Afiica and India. But with the 
Upper Palaeolithic we at once find local cultures differing sharply from one 
another; it is no longer possible to point to any world-wide cultural product. 
It seems safe to assume that with this definition of distinct ways of making 
things and, presumably, of behaving, went an altogether new sense of 
community. Men must itove become aware of belonging to one people and 
being opposed to others. History suggests that already members of groups 
not one’s own would have been held to be inferior, evil and dangerous 
people; indeed, hardly fit to be called Homo sapiens. 

Mthough it was probably no more true in the late Pleistocene than it is 
today that cultural groups corresponded at aU exactly with racial ones, this 
was in fret the time when the major races of mankind emerged and were 
established. Divided fiom one another in part by the facts of geography 
and in part by the evoits of prehistory, perhaps with slightly difiGering 
biological inheritances fiom the remote past, the main racial groups became 
further differentiated as they responded to the sharply contrasting environ¬ 
ments against which they had to struggle. So by twenty thousand years 
ago there were apparent those differences in appearance and perhaps in 
temperament, and incipient differences in the tractions of how it was best 
to live, whidi still enrich, plague and divide us today. 

The end of the Pleistocene was also the age which saw the first human 
settlement of America. Some of the easternmost Mongolian people crossed 
into what was to be known as the New World, apparently by way of the 
Bering Straits, and so pushed slowly southward through the continent. 

After the end of the Upper Palaeolithic Age, characterized by a rapid 
advance in man’s technical skill, by the differentiation of races and their 
spread throughout the world, history must be mainly concerned first with 
the efforts of the hunting peoples to adapt themselves to the spread of 
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forests that in vast regions followed the end of the last glacial phase» and 
then with the adoption of pastoralism and agriculture which began not very 
long after the M of the high hunting cultures. While in many parts of the 
world, Europe among than, the hunters merely played the passive role of 
adjusting their habits to forest conditions, in some regions of south-west 
Asia men were inspired to counta-attack against nature and make the 
momentous revolution in human history that accompanied the domestication 
of cattle, pigs, sheep and goats and the cultivation of wheat and barley. 
From this time, some eight to ten thousand years ago, the historical attention 
is bound to be focused on the spread of this new economy which was to 
be the basis of all future civilizations. By 5000 BC there were peasant com¬ 
munities—the first permanently settled communities of history—in Palestine, 
Iraq and Iran, and soon they wae extending eastward as far as India and west 
and south to Egypt and ^e eastern Mediterranean. To some territories, 
such as Europe, tihe new way of life spread very slowly, the hunting people 
remaining und^turbed for thousands of years. To many others it neva 
spread at all until modem times. So from this time onward men were to be 
divided not only by differences of race and tradition, but by violent 
distinctions of cultural attainment. 

This Neolithic or New Stone Age saw an increase in the growth of local 
cultures, already conspicuous at the end of Palaeolithic times. Hunters must 
always range over wide territories, and movement had been easy in much 
of the Old World during late Pleistocene times when open steppe or tundra 
conditions prevailed. Now there were farming settlements where generation 
might follow gmaation in one village or farmstead and where quite small 
communities wae so nearly self-sufficient as to need little contact with the 
outside world. In some areas, too, dense forests muffled with undergrowth 
made barriers between one stretch of habitable countryside and the next 
such as had not existed before. So there developed a patchwork of small 
cultures, each with its distinctive products. Tffis aa of human history 
was equally unlike the past whoi the immense slowness of change allowed 
a uniform culture to prevail from London to Madras, and the future when 
the immense speed of communications has had the same effea. 

It was perhaps the heyday of local colour, for within a few thousand years 
of the growth of settled peasantries, the favoured lands of the great riva 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, the Nile and the Indus were supporting 
the development of cities. Villages where cultivators lived togetha for mutual 
protection and convenience grew into places where highly skilled and 
specialized artisans, merdiants, administrators, priest and kin^ gave society 
an altogether new complexity. The trade and conquest that wae a part of 
this aggrandizement tended to break down the boundaries of the regional 
cultures and impose instead the larga pattern of commerce and imperialism. 
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When t h i nkin g of die contribution made by this earliest period of human 
history to those which are to follow, we are inclined, perhaps, to take too 
much for granted. After all, men might well have lived either in solitary 
pairs, or in groups in which the individual psydie was as completely fused 
with its fellows as is the body of a single starling in a wheding flock; 
they might regularly have made their homes in underground tunnels or in 
the tree-tops and hsve concentrated all effort on howling io the moon. It 
is, in £ict, quite astonishing how quiddy, once cultural development was 
under way, men began to adopt the geni^ habits that they still follow 
today. We are right to marvel at the enormous variety of human life, yet 
we should also remember these essential conformities. Early in our history 
it became usual to inhabit houses built on the ground, to wear ornaments 
and some clothes, to a)ok food, to live in flunily groups with wider social 
allegiances that might lead to warfare, to work and to play and to give all 
remaining social energy to religion and the arts. 

Thus in addition to the bi^ic contributions of the bodily and mental 
equipment of man, and his knowledge of how to control atiimnls and plants 
to make them support a stable society, this age before civilization hwded 
on many traits, of both material and mental culture, to the earliest civiliza¬ 
tions. Many of them are with us still, forming some of the universal 
assumptions of humanity. 

In the realm of matmial culture men had long m astered the mechanics 
of fire-making, the spear-thrower and bow, and had already gone fiur with 
the crafts of weaving and the making of ceramics, with carpentry, masonry 
and the design of tools for cutting, piercing, hammering and smoothing; 
also (less happily) with weapons fbr cutting, piercing and hammering. 

In the arts it is astonishing to realize that in the very first known mani¬ 
festation of the artistic impulse m man, nearly all the existing forms of 
visual art were already practised. The Palaeolithic artists of western Europe 
understood outline drawing, engraving, polychrome painting, modelli^ 
and carving both in relief and in the round. As flu as we can judge flnm 
what was written down later, the verbal arts must also have early assumed 
a &ir variety of forms. There were prolmbly both lyric and epic poetry, 
prose narrative, and partly legendary ancestral history. Music, with its 
technical and theoretical difficulties, may have lagged behind, but dancing, 
the most social of the arts, was certainly used as a means of expression 
by the dose-knit^ emotional and intuitive communities of prehistoric 
times. 

In any primitive society it is impossible m consider the arts apart from 
religion, or religion apart from social morality. Man’s sharpening self- 
consdousness gave him a sense of isolation from the rest of life, and almost 
all his activities other than those necessary to keep him alive were directed 
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to establishing a hannonious, satisfyiag and efifective relationship with the 
external world. Perhaps no contribution made by prehistoric man to his 
successors is more important than the body of magico-religious attitudes, 
beliefs and customs that grew up as a part of this mental traffic with the 
universe. 

It is a process of immense subtlety, this traffic, and one still as far beyond 
our full comprehension as the mystery of existence itself. There is no doubt, 
however, that man’s religious outlook always in large part reflected what he 
found within himself. It was a kind of mirror image of his own soul. Thus 
when self-cot^dousness gave at least some awareness of an entity feeling, 
thinking, willing, acting, man conceived the idea of a soul responsible for 
these flmctions; then, lookup outwards, he saw comparable souls or spirits 
present in all things, animate and inanimate, and possessing a terrible power 
over man himself. There is no doubt either that he projected emotionally 
charged desire^, such as the desire for fertility in animals, crops and his 
own family, into personified spirits—^in this instance into the fertility goddess 
or great mother worshipped from Palaeolithic times until today. These 
reflections of the inner man into the outer world were naturally exalted 
and refined as humanity itself was exalted and refined. Thus the simpler 
forms of animism in which things and places are imbued with spirits 
satisfied minds still almost merged in a tribal consciousness, while the 
concept of high gods went with a heightening of individuality in man. 
Similarly in the more primitive stage morality is related to religious practice 
mainly in so far as the individual, by provoking the spirits, may bring harm 
to the community. 

Even these several suggestions concerning the religious impulse in early 
man are far too simple, for many other factors are involved. Thus we have 
to remember that b^ond conscious desires and conscious ideas concerning 
the existence of the soul, man carried unknowingly the impulses of his 
unconscious mind and these too were projected into the outer world of 
spirits and divinities. Then, at the opposite extreme from his unconscious 
mind, man’s young, untried intellect made valiant efibrts to order and 
rationalize all his imaginative projections and so devised stories concerning 
the origin of spirits, gods and men and their relationships one with another 
that became a part of the body of belief. Finally, we do not know what 
intuitions of higher levels of being actually present in our universe even 
the simplest of men may not find within himself. In short, the religious 
inheritance of the andent dvilizations from the prehistoric past was of a 
complexity beyond any definition. That it was of compelling importance 
is well symbolized by the fact that from the first temples dominated the 
architecture of the dries as the priests and kings dominated their sodety. 

Belief in the existence of a spirit world affecting the human was bound 
to lead to attempts to establish intermediaries. Even in primitive sodeties, 
induding those of the Palaeolithic hunters, we find medicine men, shamans. 
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seers and artists who in one way or another can interpret the ways of the 
spirits to men and the wishes of men to the spirits. These specially gifted 
men were probably the first privil^ed individuals in human communities, 
and are undoubte^y the forerunners of the priests and divine kings who 
came to power with urban civilization. Qearly, then, these figures were 
originally raised up out of the hearts and minds of the peoples that supported 
them. Ihey were a part of organic social growth. This is a fact whi^ must 
discredit the politically inspired view that the priests and kings of the 
ancient civilizations contrived in some way to foist themselves as economic 
parasites upon a helpless population and to exploit their simplicity with 
conscious cunning. Whatever they later became, the men of holy or magic 
powers which the Prehistoric Age passed on to civilization were of the people 
and for the people. 

It is evident that by the fourth millennium when what had been peasant 
setdements were beginning to show the graces, complexities and evils of 
dries, many trends in the future history of mankind had already been 
determined. Historically it was already certain that the first centres of 
dvilizarion would lie in western Asia and round the eastern Mediterranean. 
It was already likdy that lands lying near these centres would fairly rapidly 
acquire dvili^rion, others more distant would acquire it gradually, while 
others ^ain, either geographically isolated or with hostile climates, would 
remain unaffected natural 'reserves* where the old hunting life would survive 
for thousands of years. 

It was already dedded that dvilizarion should rest on domesticated 
animals and plants, and the main breeds of these animals and plan^ were 
established as a living inheritance. Very many of the crafts that were to 
keep men busy until the industrial revolution had already made progress, 
and all the fine arts were in existence. It was already determined that man 
was to be a sodal being and a religious being, and that the first great ones 
of dvilized sodety would recdve thdr authority as intermediaries between 
man and unseen powers present in the external world. It was also certain 
that man would carry indefinitely into the future an unconsdous mind whose 
contents would do much to give form and colour to his culture, and in 
particular to his imaginarive creations in whatever field. 

Anyone who today looks back at the history of his spedes may well fed 
that time has set a vast gulf between the dries of Iraq and Egypt and New 
York, London and Moscow, yet even so he cannot fail to see what tremendous 
achievements lay between thdr foundation and those days of primeval 
savagery when men went as hunters armed with a few rough weapons in 
lieu of horns and teeth. The enormous longueurs of prehistory may make 
our minds yawn, yet momentous, irreversible events took place during those 
uncalendared ages. They did much to determine the pattern of the andent 
dvilizations, and they affect us still. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE NATURAL STAGE 


O UR spedes. Homo sapiens^ emerged into full humanity during the 
Pleistocene Age, the last major period of geological time. It is no 
mere egotistical prejudice which makes us, through the mouths of our 
geologists, proclaim this age as being an abnormal one. To begin with it is 
exceptionally short, less than a million years compared with the tens of 
millions of earlier ages. This may be due to the faa that it is so dose to us 
in time and so well recorded geologically that we are looking at it out of 
perspective; neverthdess, the geographic^, climatic and biological changes 
do appear to be suffidently great to justify its recognition as a distinct 
period. 

We are on safer ground in saying that it is unusual in the large extent of 
land surface exposed above the oceans, in the size of its great upland regions 
and the hdght of its mountain rang^. In this respect, in which it appears 
merdy as the climax of the whole Cenozoic, or Recent, geological era, it is 
an age of unusual geographical interest and variety, a time of great grandeur 
and contrast of scenery. For several hundred million years before the 
Cenozoic era the continental plains were normally broken only by low, 
roimded hUls, and contrasts in cdimate, in vegetation and animal life were 
less numerous and sudden. 

Above all the Pleistocene is abnormal in its violent and ^tensive glada- 
tions. Indeed, it is as a glacial epcxdi that it has been recognized as a period 
of its own to be distinguished &om the Pliocene and other Cenozoic periods. 
At the hdght of the greatest of the glacial phases very nearly one-third of 
the land surface of the earth was under ice sheets or glaciers. There had 
been no conditions anywhere approaching this for the previous two hundred 
milli on years; nothing like it, that is to say, since Permian times when our 
planet did pass through another gladal phase, though one probably far less 
intense and widespread in its effects. 

We are stiU living under the exceptional conditions of the Pleistocene 
period. Although it is usual to separate the ten thousand or so years that 
have passed since the last retreat of the ice as the Holocene, or Wholly 
Recent, period, our present times can equally well be seen as st^ bdonging 
to an age of mountain building and glaciation. Not only are we living among 
the highlands uplifted-during the Pldstocene and earlier periods of the 
Cenozoic era, but we are living in times of considerable disturbance in the 
earth’s crust. The storm that built the Alps and Himala^, the Rocky. 
Mountains and the Andes is dying down, certainly, but the earthquakes 
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and volcanic eruptions which yearly destroy human life and proper^ are a 
.part of its weakening convulsicms. 

As for glaciation, although only about one-tenth of the land sur&ce is 
now ice-covered compared with a third during the periods of its greatest 
ertent, it is exceptional for the earth to carry any ice-caps whatever. Taking 
die long view of the geologists one can say that normally the poles of our 
planet have been free of permanent ice, with temperate conditions extending 
fill into the Arctic Cirde. Even during the Pleistocene period certain of the 
inter-glacial spdls were warmer than the present; and as these spells lasted 
up to a quarter of a million years, it is impossible to judge whether the time 
of periodic freezing is over or whether the whole of human civilization has 
happened to ^ within the early millenni a of an inter-glacial phase similar 
to those of the Pleistocene. 

Thus although we may have been well justified in distinguisbing ±e 
Pleistocene an a full geological period, there is no doubt that in giving the 
same recognition to the Holocene our geologists were expressing our human 
bias. If we had not felt that the time of human ascendency demanded an 
age of its own, the last ten thousand years would not have been detached 
from the million preceding them. 

In order to understand the physical world mankind was to inherit it is 
necessary to look bade over the whole seventy million years of the Cenozoic. 
This, the eta of recent life, not only, as its name indicates, saw the evolution 
of most of the animal spedes of the present day induding man himself, but 
also the modelling of the dominant features of the continents which were to 
have so important an influence on human history. The events of the Cenozoic 
era shaped the modem world. 

The end of the previous era, the Cretaceous Age when the great reptiles 
seemed defined to remain in the ascendency, had been a time of mountain 
building when the Roddes and the Andes were first folded, but they were 
eroded away during the Eocene and Oligocene Ages which cover the first 
forty million years of the Cenozoic. Their re-elevation towards their present 
grand and craggy heights occupied the second half of the Cenozoic, culmi¬ 
nating in the Pldstocene Age itself. The uplift of these great American 
ranges was accompanied by widespread volcanic activity which was at its 
most intense during tiie Miocene Age. 

The history of the Alps and Himalayas, that colossal spine of Europe and 
Asia, is a littie different and even more dramatic. During the previous era 
the zone which now supports the loftiest peaks in the world (and probably 
the loftiest peaks there have ever been on earth) was a long narrow trough 
filled by the Sea of Tethys. As early as the Cretaceous Age two or three 
folds along the line of this basin ma^ a small beginning of the Alps, but 
the first great thrust did not come until Eocene times. The Tethys basin 
persisted until the Oligocene Age when violent pressure from the south made 
great folds buckle up into the air along the line of the ancient northern edge 
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of Tethys. This paroxysm was repeated in the last £^es of the Cenozoic, the 
Pliocene and Pleistocene, and the once vast ocean of Tethys shrank to 
form the Mediterranean as we know it. 

While the geographical setting against which human history was to be 
enacted was taking shape during the successive ages of the Cenozoic, so too 
were the bodily forms and habi» of the animals man was to know, including 
all those species which were to be of such immense importance to him as 
his domestic slaves. The disappearance of the great reptiles at the end of 
the previous era and the rise of the mammals in this one has not been fully 
explained; geological changes seem hardly enough to account for so tremen¬ 
dous a revolution in the panem of life. Certainly, however, it happened; in 
the earlier half of the Cenozoic the mammals achieved great variety and 
strength. Many of them, notably the elephants, titanotheres and rhinoceroses 
had almost as great a physical exuberance as the reptiles before them, carrying 
strange excesses of tusk, fang and horn. One of the rhinoceroses attained a 
length of twenty-five feet and stood eighteen feet at the shoulder, the largest 
warm-blooded creature ever to have imposed its bulk upon the earth. This 
monster was still flourishing in the Miocene Age, the period when, as we 
shall see, the family of the primates, from which man was to emerge, began 
the most vigorous phase of its evolution. 

One very significant trend marks the whole course of evolution during 
this so-called Age of the Mammals: the trend towards larger brains. Though 
much better provided than the huge, witless dinosaurs, the early mammals 
had much smaller brains in relation to their body size than have most 
modem species. That is certainly one of the reasons why so many of 
the groups of animals which shot up to achieve such spectacular bodily 
forms during this age lud vanished or left only a few scattered survivors 
long before its end. From this point of view man and the primates merely 
continued a movement generally characteristic of the mammals in Cenozoic 
times. 

Of the animals whidi were fated to be domesticated by man and therefore 
to share in his dominance of the modem world, the family of the Bovidae is 
by far the most important, including as it does catde, sheep and goats. It 
also includes the bison, musk-ox and antelopes which were to of importance 
to man during the hunting stages of his history. The Bovidae were an Old 
World group, the earliest known representatives emerging only in the 
Miocene Age but diversifying very fast during the succeeding Pliocene and 
attaining approximately their present forms during the Pleistocene period. 
It was during this last phase that a few of them, notably the bison and 
musk-ox, made their way from Asia into North Anurica. In contrast with 
this family, whose lasting significance in human affairs cannot be exaggerated, 
the horses and camels were both New World groups, appearing as little 
beasts no more than a foot high early in the Cenozoic era. The modem type 
of horse had evolved from the original three- and four-toed species of 
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EoUppus by the beginning of the Pleistocene, but then unaccountably died 
out in Nor^ America at the time of the last glaciation; as it had in the mean- 
rime spread into Eurasia (reversing the route of the bovids), the horse was 
able to complete its migration round the world when reintroduced into its 
homeland by the Spanish conquerors. The history of the camd was very 
much the same except that it survived in America rather later, while recent 
attempts to reintroduce it have been unsuccessful. 

As for the dog, the first species to enter ±e service of man, the jackals 
and wolves* from which the domestic forms were to be bred, had established 
their identity by the mid-Cenozoic times. 

Most of the species of the modem flora and fauna of our planet had evolved 
by the end of the Pleistocene period. But although most of the living forms 
we know were already present in this period, very many ancient species died 
out during its successive gkidal phases, while certain cold-loving animals 
like the famous woolly rhinoceros and mammoth became extinct after the 
last retreat ofthe ice. No doubt many of these fidlures were caused by the 
gladatimis, some ‘old-&shioned’ species having become too inflexible to be 
able to migrate before the advancing ice and make the adaptation necessary 
for survival. Nevertheless there seems very little doubt t^t some animals 
were pushed towards extinction by man himself, for well before the end of 
Pleistocene times our Palaeolithic forebears had, as we shall see, become 
formidable hunters whose weapons, traps and organized drives were already 
for more deadly than the natural armature of the beasts. Evidence for this 
theory is provided by differences which have been noticed between the Old 
World and America. In the continents of the Old World where our kind 
were slowly increasing their skill as hunters during the whole Pleistocene 
Ag^ extinctions occur evenly spread throughout its course; in America, on 
the other hand, we find species disappearing in much larger numbers during 
and after the last glaciation, the time when man first penetrated the New 
World. It seems, thei^ that already by fifty thousand years ago, man was 
beginning to make a mark in the world out of natural proportion to his still 
very modest numbers. 

Before we can advance m a discussion of the emeigenoe of man and these 
early phases of his history when he began to make the power of his intelligence 
firit, it is necessary to consider the climat ic background, and particularly that 
of die Pleistocene period with its violent fluctuations. 

While, as has b^ shown, the flora and founa give the whole Cenozoic 
era its unity, the dimatic eolations show no such continuity. The era b^an 
with some drop in average temperature, but already half-way through its 
first period, the Eocene, the earth was returning towards the warmth of the 
previous, Jl^ozoic, era, though it was never fully recovered. During the 
later Eoctene and the Oligocene times much of Europe and of North America 
was dothed with sub-tropical forest sudi as now only flourishes in moist 
lowlands and low latitudes; palms and alligators, for example, are repre- 
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sentadve of the conditions at that time in the state of Dakota. Temperate 
forest dominated by giant redwoods with deciduous trees such as elm and 
beech could grow as far north as Alaska, Greenland, Spitzbergen and 
northern Siberia. 

Not only was the climate much warmer and milder, but it was far more 
uniform than it is today; on land surfaces which seldom rose above the 
gentle, rounded hills, there could be none of the rain-drenched slopes or 
lee-side deserts created by mountain ranges. 

During the Miocene Age a sUght cooling was already apparent, with the 
temperate and sub-tropical belts contracting towards the equator, and this 
bec^e more pronounced in the Pliocene before culminating in the devastating 
freezes of the Pleistocene Age. We have seen that these later phases of the 
Cenozoic were marked by titanic upheavals of the earth’s crust, and 
there seems no question that the newly formed mountains contributed 
to the development of glacial conditions. Comparable upheavals preceded 
the Permian glaciation of two hundred million years before. Glaciers 
forming at high altitudes, and fed by the increased precipitation encouraged 
by mountain ranges would flow downwards to form piedmont glaciers 
on the slopes, which would in turn spread and compact into eictensive 
ice-sheets, often growing thick enough to coalesce with the mountain ice- 
sheets on the summits and so bury entire ranges. Once this ice-building 
process has begun, it gains an impetus of its own: thick ice drops the mean 
temperature and through adding to land height further increases the snowfall 
necessary to nourish the glaciers; furthermore, the surface of the ice-sheets 
throws back far more of the sun’s heat than does a land surface, thus losing 
it to the earth. It has been calculated that while ice-free country loses no 
more than 20 per cent of solar radiation in this way, an ice-sheet will reflect as 
much as 80 per cent back into space. 

Nevertheless, the folding of the Alps, Himalayas, Rodues and other great 
mountain masses cannot alone account for the Pleistocene glaciations. This 
is sufficiently proved by their intermitteno:. The irregularities in the rate of 
mountain building do not correspond in any way with the warm intervals 
which divided the period into several distinct glacial periods. It would seem, 
too, that the rate of fluctuation is far too rapid to be caused by earth move¬ 
ment. Many different theories have been advanced and still find support, 
but there is now a fairly wide acceptance of the view that the second main 
ffictor causing the glaciations was reductions in the amount of solar radiation 
reaching the earth’s surface. 

There is no evidence other than the gladers for a decline in the amount of 
solar heat reaching the earth at this time; but as minor fluctuations have been 
recorded in recent times, it is quite possible that the Pleistocene may have 
been subjected to major ones. Thus in all probaoility the spells of intense 
cold whi^ played so great a part during the time of man’s emergence and 
first steps towards culture were due to a combination of uplifts in the earth’s 
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crust with temporary (and unexplained) weakening in the heat of the sun’s 
rays at the earth’s surface.* 

^ Whether or not this dual explanation of the Pleistocene glaciations is the 
correct one, they played so important a part in human development through¬ 
out the world that it is absolutely necessary to look at them in some detail, 
studying not only the glaciated areas but also the r^ons beyond them 
where the dimatic changes that went with variations in temperature were as 
significant if less spectacular. It seems legitimate to begin with the European 
r^on 9 S this is where research began and where knowledge is stiU very much 
greater than it is in Asia. In America, where research is rapidly overtaking 
the European start, the fiicts are of far less importance to us as man himself 
arrived on the score at so late a date. Africa is of the utmost interest but, as 
it was hardly affected by actual glaciation, its turn must come later. 

The exact point in the geological record at which to open the Pleistocene 
period has been disputed. Here it is assumed to begin with the first indica¬ 
tions of glad&tion and by the appearance of the modem horse (Equus), the 
elephants, camels and men. As for its subdivision, the Lower Pleistocene 
is hdd to last until the end of the first inter-gladal, the Middle until the 
end of the third glaciation, while the Upper Pleistocene covers the last 
inter-gladal and glacial phases. 

The recognition that the drop in temperature of Pleistocene times was not 
continuous but divided into several gladations separated by periods of 
warmer climate was first made in Europe. There four cold p^ses were 
detected which, imder the Alpine titles of Gunz, Mindel, Riss and Wiirm, 
have become a classic system providing a basis of comparison for the rest 
of the world. The third, Riss, glaciation was probably the most extensive of 
all, and certainly greater than the last. The Wurm gladation, however, had 
four distinct maxima with slighdy warmer conditions intervening. In many 
r^ons, as will appear, evidence for the earliest, Gunz, glaciation is exiguous 
or still lacking, but in general there is no doubt that the fourfold gradation 
was a world-wide phenomenon affecting both northern and southern 
hemispheres and causing a shift in the rain belts that brought corresponding 
wet phases to lower latitudes. Thus wherever they were living the men who 
were building up their Palaeolithic cultures during the Pldstocene Age 
were affected by this periodic freezing of their planet, often bdng forced 
into slow migrations and sometimes finding wide areas habitable which 
under warmer conditions would be dry or desert. 

In every glaciation the pattern of ^e ice formation was much the same 
though various in extent. In Europe the main ice-sheet started in the 
Scandinavian mountains and spread asymmetrically, with a much greater 
reach to the east where the southern edge reached 48° n, and farther north 
met the Siberian ice-sheet; on the west it pushed some two hundred miles 
across the North Sea bed (then dry or with shallow waters) before converging 
with the British glaciers. It is possible that this blocking of the North Sea 
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diverted the Rhine to the west where it formed the valley which has since 
become the Straits of Dover. 

Owing to its asymmetrical growth, the centre and thickest part of the 
Scandinavian ice-sh^ crept eastward from the mountain crests until it 
stood over the region of the present Gulf of Bothnia. At this point it accumu¬ 
lated to the thickness of ten thousand feet, while at its greatest extent it 
covered well over two million square miles. This was only one ice-sheet out of 
many; it is not difficult to see how the locking up of so vast a bulk of water 
would reduce the volume of the oceans throughout the world, even while 
in some areas the tremendous weight of ice temporarily depressed the land 
surfaces on which it rested. 

To the south of this ice-sheet with its vast almost unbroken stretches of 
dazzling white the other highlands of Europe generated their own . glaciers 
which spread out more or less widely from their summits; thus the Pyrenees, 
Apennines and Carpathians carried considerable glaciers, while the Alps, 
where both height and precipitation were greater, came near to being cloaked 
by a true mountain ice-sheet. This Alpine ice covered eleven thousand square 
miles and attained the astonishing thickness of fifteen thousand feet. As for 
Britain, it formed a smaller version of Scandinavia with gladers centred on 
the mountainous areas of Scotland, northern England, Wales and Irdand. 
During the later glaciations the British ice-sheet met the Scandinavian 
roughly along the eastern coasts of the island from the Orkneys to East 
AngUa; during the Gunz and Mindel glaciations, however, the Scandinavian 
ice-sheet had greater thrusting power and invaded eastern, and even central, 
England. 

In northern Germany and other parts of central Europe glaciations corre¬ 
sponding to the last t^ee of the Alpine system have been identified (and 
named the Elster, Saale and Warthe); there is litde doubt that an earlier 
(pre-Elster) cold period must have existed there, but proof of it is stiU 
insufficient. The situation is very much the same in European Russia, with 
three glacial phases recognized and a more ancient one inferred. 

Like northern Europe, northern Asia supported vast ice-sheets; one, 
extending from the Ui^s to the preset islands of Novaya and Severnaya 
Zembla and down to the Byrranga mountains of the Taimyr Peninsula and 
the Putoranas, at its greatest (probably during the third gladal period) 
covered as much as 1,600,000 square miles. However, because the snow 
precipitation was less, it was very much thinner than the Scandinavian ice- 
sheet; it never seems to have reached more than 2,300 feet, a thickness which 
left its mountain ranges partially uncovered. Other mountainous r^ons of 
Siberia, the Central Siberian Plateau, the Baikal and Altai Mountains, had 
their own glacial ceotr^j and the mountains of north-eastern Siberia 
nourished a complex system of ice-cap, piedmont and valley glaciers. 

In general, although the wastes of Siberia have hardly encouraged modern 
man to devote much time to the study of their gladal history, there seems no 
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reason to doubt that the sequence of events was mudi the same as in 
northern Europe, although considerable difference in precipitation may 
have caused r^onal divergencies. It seems certain, however, that diere as 
farther west the last (Wiiim) glaciation was less severe and extensive than 
the third. 

On the more southern half of the Asiatic continent information is sometimes 
even scantier. Indeed here we have one of the few patches of the earth’s crust 
not yet fully penetrated by Homo sapiens', there are ranges in its vast highland 
core whidi have hardly been explored, much less geologically studied. The 
exceptional height and mass of its mountains naturally caused the formation 
of glaciers in much lower latitudes than would otherwise have been affected. 
In the Caucasus, where at present only two cold phases have been dis¬ 
tinguished, glaciers stretched unbroken for four hundred miles. In the 
main mountain mass where ±e three miglity prongs of the Himalayas, the 
R’unlun Shan^and the T’ien Shan mountains unite in the Pamirs and then 
extend westward as the Hindu Kush, from three to four glaciations are now 
recognized. In the Pamirs the glaciations were intense, though limited to 
valley and piedmont glaciers with no true moimtain ice-sheet; in the Hima¬ 
layas four glaciations have been established, but as the last two probably 
both correspond with the Wiinn, the earliest of the Alpine sequence is 
either absent or unrecognized. In Kashmir and the Punjab, where careful 
studies have been made, three Pleistocene phases can be distinguished, of 
which the older and middle may be identified with the first and second 
glacials and inter-gladals in the Himalayas and the latest with the third and 
fourth. 

If this patchwork account of the Old World is fitted together, it will be 
seen that in each of the Pleistocene glaciations, ice-sheets covered great parts 
of the northern territories of Europe and Asia down to about latitude 
50°-6 o° though with considerable breaks; farther south the moimtain ranges 
and plateaux which emboss the continents from Switzerland to China formed 
their own icy islands, large or small, where predpitadon was sometimes 
enough to build thick ice-sheets which buried the mounmin that gave them 
birth, sometimes only suffident to fill the valleys and cover the slopes with 
gladers. We can now turn to North America to find very much the same 
glacial events, although there they could have no effect on human history 
until towards thdr rad. 

Just as in Europe a vast ice-sheet building up from the Scandinavian 
mountains spread undl it coalesced with the smaller one bom of the British 
uplands, so in North America an eastern ice-sheet (the Laurratide) origi¬ 
nating in the mountains of Baffin and Ellesmere Islands, a>asml Labrador 
and east Quebec thrust westward until it met a smaller one (the Cordilleran) 
formed by predpitadon on the western ranges. At its largest the Laurratide 
sheet cove^ more than four and three-quarter million square miles, 
probably extending frr enough eastward to join with the Greenland ice. 
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Along its western edge where it met its neighbour along the eastern side of 
the Rockies and jammed the vaUey gladen, ice must have piled into huge 
and probably unstable masses. The Ck)rdilleran ice-sheet was itself at its 
most extensive and thick in the region of British Columbia. 

The fourfold division of Ice Ages has now been recognized in North 
America as in Europe; they have been named the Nebraskan, Kaman, Illinoian 
and Wisconsin, and seem to correspond quite closely with the Alpine system. 
Like the Wiirm glaciation the Wisconsin has bera subdivided, the Iowan 
marking its climax and the Tazewell, Cary and Mankato (or Valders) repre¬ 
senting minor readvances of the ice. From Cary times the repeat of the ice 
towards its present limits was fairly rapid. As in Europe, the second inter¬ 
glacial was the longest and the third the shortest (about one hundred and 
twenty thousand years); in none of them was the climate very much warmer 
than at present. Alaska was glaciated only in its mountain regions so that the 
coast of the Bering Sea remained passable during the final glaciation, and 
soon after the lov^ climax a corridor opened along the east side of the 
Rockies on the former line of the earlier junction of the Laurentide and 
CordiUeran ice-sheets. Thus a route was open from the easy line of access 
across the Bering Straits firom Siberia; the straits themsdves, which even 
today are no more than fifty miles wide and very shallow, would disappear 
with an incr^e in land level relative to the sea of only one hundred and 
fifty feet. Such a shift would link Alaska with Siberia by a broad plain offering 
grazing as good as the long grass of the present Alaska Plain. That animals 
such as the mammoth, bison and antelope entered America in later Pleistocene 
times by a land-bridge of this kind is certain. 

While in the northern hemisphere the continents were weighted down by 
many million square miles of ice, in the southern the drops in temperature 
whic^ we have attributed to the lessening of solar heat must have led to a 
considerable spread of sea ice, but the glacial history of this ocean hemisphere 
passed with little trace and is of almost no concern in the development of 
man. There was a growth of glaciers in the Andes and in the mountains of 
New Zealand and Australia. 

What are of very great significance for this development are the changes 
of climate which were the counterpart of the Ice Ages in r^ons of lower 
latitude not directly affected by glaciation. The existence of the ice-fields 
caused a shift in the belt of rain-bearing westerlies, the cyclonic storms, of 
some fifteen degrees towards the south in the northern hemisphere and 
towards the north in the southern hemisphere. So it was that Africa, the 
Mediterranean, Asia Minor, central Asia and north China, the south-west 
of the United States, and southern South America experienced 'pluvial* 
periods correspondJngjvith the glaciations of higher latitudes. The reality 
of these shifts in the rain belt is shown mainly in the swelling of rivers, in a 
rise in existing lake levels and the filling up of basins now dry, and in the 
spread of vegetation in many areas now desert. Thus the Caspian and Aral 
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Seas were united as were the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov; at some fifteen 
hundred feet above its present level, the Dead Sea attained a length of two 
hundred miles. In nordiem Africa thi^ w^e lakes in the Fayum and Khaiga 
basins, now dry depressions, and many more and larger lakes in Kenya and 
Abyssinia. Although there was a marked increase in rainfall in the Sahara 
and Kalahari deserts and much of the northern part of the Sahara area was 
able to support v^etation and animal life, desert tracts remained throughout 
the pluvial periods .3 In the dry parts of North America there were lakes 
in basins such as the Bonneville, now completely parched. Australia, too, was 
to some extent affeaed by pluvial conations; Lake Eyre, for example, 
attained ten times its present size. 

Glaciation lu^ one other result which influenced the life of man and his 
fellow-creatures, and in particular their migrations. The volume of water 
locked up in glaciers and ice-sheets can lower the ocean levds of the world. 
It has been calculated that at the height of the greatest glaciation of Pleistocene 
times the sea-lbvel may have fallen up to four hundred feet, while during the 
last (Wiinn) glaciation it fell by well over two hundred. Should the present 
remaining ice-caps melt (as they show some signs of doing) the oceans might 
rise by as much as one hundred and sixty-five feet, though it would probably 
be less. 

Such considerable falls in sea-level during the Ice Ages undoubtedly led 
U> the emergence of land-bridges between areas now isolated, enabling men 
and animals to move freely between them. A bridge linking Alaska with 
Siberia has already been mentioned; others may have united Japan with the 
mainland of Siberia, Tasmania and New Guinea with Australia, while 
Borneo, Java and Sumatra are all likely to have been made one with Malaya 
by the exposure of the Sunda Shelf. There is archaeological and zoological 
evidence (p. 72) tx> suggest that the Cdebes and Philippines were linked 
with the Asiatic mainland not through the Sunda Shdf group, but northward 
through Formosa. Among many other lesser effects of lowered sea-levels was 
the emergence of a land-bridge between England and western Europe; this 
probably took place during each Ice Age, the last severance having oanirred 
some ei^t thousand years ago. 

Looking back to the million years of the Pleistocene, then, we can see the 
whole surface of our planet swq>t by a slow dimatic pulse. Four times colossal 
ice-caps with their slow, hardly visible flow crept farther and farther south¬ 
ward, while every considerable mountain mass, some of them still being lifted 
up to greater hdghts, supported its own gladal system, and the great rain 
belts converged towards ^e Equator, bringmg grass and other vegetation in 
their wake. Four times, after holding their own for thousands of years, the 
ice-sheets and glaciers began to weaken, and year by year contracted, 
advancing less &r each winter and retreating farther every summer. As they 
dwindled they left behind them the massive banks and ridges of moraine, 
the wide spreads of day and gravd, the spreads of wind-borne loess, the 
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smooth, planed feces of striated rock which were their l^acy to the lan<fe 
man was to inherit and to cultivate. 

With each of these climatic pulsations we have also to envisage a world¬ 
wide migration of plant and animal life. If the period was too short for the 
evolution of new species, those which had come into being during the earlier 
Cenozoic era were obliged to shift territories with the ebb and flow of the 
ice. Such insmbiUty of environment made a stem test, and very many of the 
less adaptable species, failing to meet it, became extinct. One among the 
mammals, the most adaptable of all, may have been profoundly affected by 
the forced migrations that made him move to and fro between Europe and 
Africa, between northern Asia and the south. During the million years of 
the Pleistocene, man had become possessed of the mdiments of (^ture,4 
and the challenge of new surroundings and encounters with strangers of his 
own species with habits and equipment differing from his own may have 
done much to stimulate his growing mental powers. 

This chapter on the natural background of human history must be con¬ 
cluded by an account of the last retreat of the ice and the establishment of 
the present geographic and climatic conditions which, though they are sdll 
in fact slowly fluctuating, appear, to our naturally short-term view, to make 
the stable background to our modem world. The pattern of tundra and 
forest, of grassland and rain forest or jungle, the courses of the cyclonic 
storms and the monsoons, the direction of tides and currents, have played a 
leading part in influencing the distribution of civilizations, the movements 
of men, the material basis and some part of the nature of the cultures which, 
taken ^ together, form the subject of this history. 

The ice, as we have seen, retreated gradually after the climax of the 
last glaciation, and this retreat was mterrupted by several halts or small 
readvances. In northern Europe where the sequence has been most carefully 
studied, there were four of these checks, of which the first, the Branden- 
burgian, was the most considerable. It was followed by the Pomeranian, 
the Scanian and the Bothnian, each bdng named after the region where the 
edge of the ice-sheets stood at the time of the checker advance. There appears 
to have been a similar sequence of events in North America, but it 1 ^ not 
yet been proved whether it synchronized exactly with the European. During 
the whole period marked by these colder spells our planet was still in the 
grip of the last Ice Age with a climate which in the present temperate regions 
varied from sub-arctic to arctic while the rain belt crossed northern Africa 
and south-west Asia. After the Bothnian advance, however, which can be 
dated to about 10,000 to 8000 bc, there was a steady rise in average tem¬ 
peratures during the pre-Boreal phase, followed by a more rapid and striking 
one during the succeeding Bored and Atlantic climatic periods. In Atlantic 
rinrif« the dry continental dimate of the Boreal gave way to moister condi- 
dons in Europe with westerlies bringing much greater humidity from the 
ocean; within it fells the period known as the climatic optimum, lasting from 
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about 4000 to 2000 BC» when the average temperature was several degrees 
warmer than at the present day and the arctic ice-caps seem to have dwindled 
almost to vanishing point. There is dear evidence for this exceptional rise in 
temperature in regions as far apart as the Bering and Magellan Straits and 
New Zealand, although the d^ee of humidity varied with the position 
in relation to the rain-bearing ocean winds. Unquestionably then, tUs brief 
warm speU, as much as the gladations themselves, was of world-wide extent 
and is ^erefore likely to have been due to an increase in solar radiation. 

During Boreal times the present temperate zones began to be more 
heavily forested, conifers spreading where before there had been birch or 
the dwarf vegetation of the tundra; with the warm, moist Atlantic conditions 
the great dedduous forests of oak, ehn, lime and other broad-leaved trees 
attained their greatest density and extent, while the coniferous forests 
retreated before them towards the north. With the slight worsening of 
climate which occurred during the later sub-Boreal and sub-Atlantic times 
(we are still dojoying a sub-Atlantic climate), the dedduous forests had 
already passed their heyday even before our own spedes b^an its onslaught 
upon them to win arable and pasture land for the new farming economy. 

The natural conditions of the Boreal and Atlantic phases are of special 
concern because it was during these millennia, &om 7000 u> 2500 BC, that 
man was exchanging the hunting life that he had shared with so many other 
mammals for the need to dominate nature that went with his initiation as 
a farmer. Ind^d, well before the dose of Atlantic times he had advanced 
to full dvilization in south-west Asia, north-west India and the Nile 
valley, while farming had spread westward throughout Europe and eastward 
(intermittendy) to northern China. In this context it must be remembered 
that while 4000-2000 BC has been recognized as the climatic optimum in 
the temperate zone, this is a biased assessment of a period that brought 
harsh conditions to some areas in drier latitudes as die rain bdt shifted 
northward. It is probable that while the desiccation of northern Adica and 
south-west Asia had already gone far enough during Boreal times to begin 
to drive animal and human populations towards the vaUeys and moister 
uplands, this general trend was complicated by local variations. In north 
Africa, for instance, dine is evidence for a temporarily wetter phase 
particularly affecting the west and south Sahara round about the fourth 
millennium BC. 

During the whole of the glacial retreat there was wide fluctuation in the 
relative hei^t of land and sea. At first the release of a great volume of water 
caused the sea-level to rise throughout the world but this was followed, 
much more locally, by a rising of land surflices as the earth’s crust responded 
gradually to its i^ease from the weight of ice. Th^e two contrary forces 
caused fluctuations in levels varying widely ffom one area to another, even 
within relatively small regions. They are recorded today in many parts of 
the world in raised beaches and submerged forests or other drowned land 
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sur&ces. The series of ups and downs has been most exactly studied in the 
Baltic where, after the release of an ice-dammed lake corresponding with 
the Scanian advance, the water rose above the present level to form the 
Yoldia Sea. Recovery of the land during pre-Bor^ and Boreal times resulted 
in the formation of the Ancylus kke, with Denmark and the southern part 
of the Scandinavian peninsula united to cut it off from the North Sea. In 
the Atlantic period further melting and other factors led to another rise in 
relative sea-levels in the Littorina Sea which can be dated from about 
5000-2000 BC. Since then the levels have adjusted themselves gradually to 
those of the present Baltic. 

By the beginning of the Atlantic period all the major climatic and 
geographical changes resulting from the vast reduction in earth’s burden 
of ice had taken place; there were to be many more small changes, but 
broadly the amazing variety of scene and condition which man was to 
exploit on the surface of his planet was already established. The jungle 
was there for the pygmy, the ice-floes for the Eskimo, and between these two 
extremes easier conditions offered the possibility of high civilization. We 
can follow the main patt^ as a series of zones encircling the earth on either 
side of the Equator, although owing to the clustering of the continents in the 
northern hemisphere and the watery nature of the southern, most attention 
must be focused on the north. If climate were determined entirely by the 
sun, these belts would follow one another with steady uniformity, and 
would correspond more or less exactly on either side of the Equator. Happily, 
however, we have inherited an eakh on which land suifaces are quite 
imevenly distributed and of uneven height and with its waters and atmo¬ 
sphere stirred by currents both vigorous and various. These powerful agents 
of irregularity combine to create a physical climate diverging widely from 
what would have been determined by solar radiation alone. Thus, for 
example, the warm, mild and moist peninsula of Cornwall is on the same 
latitude as the near-tundra conditions of northern Newfoundland on the 
one hand and the Gobi desert on the other. 

So cutting across the broad zones there are oceanic and littoral climates, 
continental and mountain climates. Again, all these variables, with the added 
one of soil, have a strong influence on vegetation, so that the correspondence 
between the broad climatic and vegetational zones is very erratic, particularly 
in those humanly aU-important latitudes between the extremes of heat and 
cold. 

Nevertheless, the ancient conception of five great zones has its validity, 
and it is worth recognizing the Torrid zone round the equatorial girth of 
our planet (in fact the hottest latitude is 10® n), followed by the pair of 
Temperate zones lying between the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn 
and the Arctic Circles, and the pair of Frigid zones capping the globe 
beyond the Arctic Circles. If to this solar climatic system we add the 
factors of the enormous overgrown size and lofty mountain core of the 
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Eurasiatic c»ntmeiits and the dominant winds, we shall gain some under* 
standing of the main pattern of climate and vegetation against which 
human history has been played (Map I). 

The wind systems, then, must be OEamined before the zones themselves 
are traversed. The essential distinction is between the latitudes dominated 
by the trade winds and those dominated by the westerlies and the cyclonic 
storms. The equatorial belt itself is generally calm and windless, the territory 
of the doldrums, but from io° to 30*’ to the north of it the north-east trades 
blow steadily, while from o** to 25** to the south the south-east trades take 
charge. Witl^ these two vast zones, therefore, the east coasts of the con¬ 
tinents, particularly if they are bold or mountain-lined, tend to be well 
watered while the west coasts and even the central areas are dry or desert. 
This is the explanation of the deserts that run right to the coast in South 
Africa (the Kalahari) and central Chile, and of the aridity of Western 
Australia. The most striking exception is in India where a south-west 
monsoon supervenes to brii^ abundant moisture to the west coast. 

To the north and south of the trades lie the latitudes of the westerlies, 
where the rule is reversed and west coasts tend to be wet and east ones dry. 
Indeed, as the westerlies carry the cyclonic .storms, they are far wetter than 
the trades, and such high or mountainous coasts as those of British Columbia, 
Ireland and southern Chile have some of the highest rainfalls found outside 
the tropics. The contrast between the wetness of the southern Andes and 
the desert of the northern makes the clearest possible demonstration of the 
contrary influence of trades and westerlies. 

Having taken account of the main faaors other than the sun which control 
climate we are ready to examine the zones m order, generalizing so far as 
is permissible about their climates and vegetation and the opportunities 
these offer to man and beast. Beginning at the centre, we find in the equatorial 
belt itself a region little disturbed by winds and with pradtically no seasonal 
variation, where the power of the sun is absolute. The tropical rain forests 
grow tall and sombre, for intense heat and heavy rain encourage the growth 
of gigantic trees whose branches, bound with creepers, fuse into vast plat¬ 
forms of vegetation where monkeys, birds and snakes can flourish in an 
upper treescape of their own; below in the dim grera twilight only insects 
find ideal conditions. There are no large animals, and the human history of 
the Congo and Amazon basins, the west coast of central Africa, Sumatra 
and Borneo is sufficient proof that the rain forests do nothing to encourage 
man to activity, of either body or mind. 

On either side of the equatorial zone, these forests tend to give way to 
jungle of a less impenetrable kind. The heat is still tropical, but the humidity 
less; grass and shrubs mingle with the trees and the sunlight is not altogether 
shut out. Many of the ancient and less adaptable species of animal such as 
the elqphant, hippopotamus and the great apes have managed to survive in 
small numbm in these r^ons where competition is not too great. Man has 
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Jived among these jungles sometimes in ease but seldom with much cultural 
distinction. 

. In the succeeding zones park conditions prevail in highland regions and 
savannah on the plains. In the southern zone conditions of this type occur 
in parts of Brazil, Uruguay and Paraguay, then in Angola, the Bhodesias 
and Bechuanaland. One might justifiably include in this category the partly 
grass-covered alluvial plains of eastern Australia. In the northern zone they 
occupy much of Venezuela and Guiana and are found at their most charac¬ 
teristic in Africa in the vast belt that crosses the Sudan and Abyssinia. This 
kind of coimtry, at least before man invented the sporting rifie, often 
supported mammalian life at its finest and most spectacular. 

To the north of this open and fairly dry region, rainfall dwindles to almost 
nothing in the tropical deserts which stretch across Africa and Arabia from 
the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf; in the southern hemisphere tropical desert is 
prevalent only in central Australia, in the Kalahari area of South Africa and 
in a strip of the South American coast. Nearly continuous with the belt of 
African and Arabian desert, but mountainous and in colder latitudes to the 
north, are the almost equally immense though more broken continental 
deserts of central Asia where the winter climate is intensely cold. A com¬ 
parable desert covers much of New Mexico and Arizona and parts of 
California, Colorado and Utah in the south-west of the United States. These 
continental deserts owe their aridity not to lying in latitudes of great heat 
but to their distance from rain-bearing ocean winds, and often to lying in the 
lee of mountain ranges which catch the precipitation and form these desert 
‘rain shadows’. While the tropical deserts are normally quite uninhabitable 
by man or beast except where there are underground water supplies, the 
continental deserts often carry enough scrub and tough grasses to be able 
to nourish sparse flocks and herds. 

North of the deserts the pattern for a time becomes more broken. A 
narrow belt of what is now poor grassland follows the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean, through Palestine (with a westward extension back into Asia 
Minor), Syria and Mesopotamia to run along the Asiatic littoral north of 
the Persian Gulf, and so on to widen out with the Indus valley. The beasts 
which in a natural state grazed this poor pasture verging on the desert were 
the wild ass and camel On the many limestone uplands adjoining, however, 
such as the Iranian plateau, where more park-like conditions prevail, wild 
sheep were native. Here, too, grew the wild grasses ancestral to our cultivated 
cereals. This strip of grassland and limestone park country is of extraordinary 
importance in the history of man. 

Much of this territory can be accepted as sub-tropical, as is also the 
otherwise very different neighbouring region of the Mediterranean basin. 
Although they have nearly all been cleared by the many great peoples that 
have flourished round this most famous inland sea, evergreen forests once 
covered much of the area with its many peninsulas and islands. Trees such 
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as the ilex, bay and olive with their deep roots and leaves designed to reduce 
evaporation are able to withstand the hot and dry summers which disturb 
an otherwise moderate climate. These Mediterranean lands (which have a 
near coimterpart in a small region round the Oipe in South Africa and in 
California) are ideally suited to man, supporting in abundance the fruit, 
flowers, oil, nuts and domestic animals—^to say no thing of the vines—^that 
bring him most delight. 

Moving northward from the sub-tropical to the temperate zone we also 
enter what since Boreal times has been the course of the westerlies, bearers 
of cyclonic storms, those spiralling disturbances that travel round the globe 
bringing violent, changeable weather with rain and veering winds. In the 
northern hemisphere they sweep over North America from British Columbia 
to New England, storm across the Atlantic and then onwards right across 
Europe and Asia from Ireland to Japan. In the southern hemisphere their 
course lies mainly across the oceans, but they cross South America (in the 
region of the nor^em Argentine and Uruguay), Tasmania and New Zealand. 

The broad pathways of the cyclonic storms support different kinds of 
v^etation determined mainly by the position in relation to the oceans, by 
mountain barriers and by soil. In western Europe as in the eastern United 
States and central Cana^, there is a natural covering of deciduous forest, 
found again in Chile, Tasmania and New Zealand. Farther from coastal 
moisture and on the light, loose soils inimical to dense forest, there are the 
natural grasslands such as those of the mid-western prairies in the United 
States and the great open passage-way of the steppes running from central 
Europe far eastward through southern Russia as far as the Altai mountains. 
In between these sharply contrasting realms of grassland and forest there may 
be intermediate regions of parkland. 

The natural condition of this part of the temperate zone has been revolu¬ 
tionized by man. Much of the grassland which was on(% the home of flodcs 
of wild horse and cattle (in America the bison) is now given over to wheat, 
while the deciduous forests, where the pig was most at home, have been 
cleared and devoted to mixed flirming, including the herds of domestic cattle 
whose ancestors were native to the grasslands. 

Moving beyond these very broken regions in the northern hemisphere we 
are once again in the latitudes of more uniform dimatic zones. First is the 
great gloomy belt of the coniferous forests occupying the northern part of 
tlK temperate zone where pine, spruce and flr doak so much of Canadian 
North America and of Eurasia from northern Scandinavia to the Bering 
Strait. Here, although man ceaselessly attadcs the forests for lumber, he has 
not done much more to change the natural vegetation and animal life, for 
summers in riiese latitudes are too short for agriculture except of a very 
specialized kind. 

Beyond the sub-arctic forests even the tough conifers die out before the 
arctic cold, and we reach the extensive belt of tundra that follows the northern 
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coasts of Canada and Eurasia. Here marshy soil which even in the short 
summer thaws only cm the surface, nourishes mosses and, in its more &vour- 
able stretches, arctic birch and dwarf willow. Reindeer, caribou, musk-ox 
and other cold-loving animals that once ranged far to the south t^yond the 
Pleistocene ice-sheets, retreated with the ice and now browse the mosses of 
these desolate lands. 

While the southern hemisphere has no land surfaces to support sub-arctic 
forests and only a few exiguous patches such as Graham’s Land which might 
qualify as tundra, both poles ^ke are crowned by ice-caps, which, as we 
have seal, are the survival of the Pleistocene ^dation and are not a 
geologically normal feature of our planet. Hie Arctic supports polar bears, 
seal, walrus and great quantities of migrant birds rendering human life just 
possible. The much larger Antarctic, lying so remote from the great con¬ 
tinents, was inhabited until recently ordy by seals and penguins and a few 
other sea birds; even now its human population is limited to a few observant 
sdentists. ^ 

Here then, in rough outline are the prindpal climatic zones that band 
our earth from the Equator towards the poles; it is a survey which ignores 
countless local r^onal differences that have had a powerful influence on 
the cultural tone and well-being of human populations. Nevertheless, it gives 
some idea of the main controls which environment exercised on the develop¬ 
ment of man, here offering him opportunities, there imposing burdensome 
handicaps. Environment does not determine cultures or the fortune of 
peoples; that is a view that can be held only by those whose rigid minds 
habitually ignore everything that cannot be pinned down by natural laws. 
One cannot even be sure of the outcome of opportunity and handicap: for 
example, the inhabitants of tropical jungles seem to have found the necessities 
of life so abuncbnt and easily won that they made no effort to advance their 
culture, while on the other hsmd the energetic enterprise of many hard-pressed 
mountain peoples is well known. 

Without erring towards determinism, however, no one can deny the idea 
of natural conditions as a limiting factor of high importance. It is not by 
chance that nearly all the crucial achievements in ^e history of ancient 
civilizations took place within the temperate zone of the northern hemisphere. 
While the growth of art, religion, science and philosophy cannot be absolutely 
prohibited by an environment as that of, say, lime-hating plants may be, 
nevertheless there are many settings in which it is never likely to rea^ its 
highest development. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER I 

I. The origin of the dog domesticated during the Mesolithic has not yet been fully proven. 
Its ancestry must be traced back among Canidae in the narrower sense (genus canb s. str.), 
wolves and jackals. According to Boessnecfc ‘there are the greatest difficulties in defining 
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the different fonns within this genus and in establishing the connections between the 
different species. Opinions vary on the extent to which the larger-sired Nordic wolves 
and jackals proper were related to the dog. The most likely ancestors of the domesticated 
dog of today are the smaller wolf-like forms of the south^ such as the Cams palUpes Sykes 
in pardcular, which also from the standpoint of animal psydiology are best adapted to 
domestication*. See J. Boessneck, ‘Hericunft und Frtthgeschichte unserer mit^euro- 
pBischen landwirtschafdichen Nutztiere*, ZUchtungskunde, VoL 30, 7 (i9S8)» p. 293. 

Professor Martinez del Rio considers that it must nevertheless be borne in mind that 
there is neither proof of* nor general support for, the hypothesis that *insolation* (« the 
amount of solar radiation reaction upon the surfiice, in the broad sense) is the cause of 
gladation. See H. Shapley, Climatic Change: Evidence^ Causes and Effects (Cambridge, 
Masso Z 9 S 3 )> 

Professor D. C. Baramki suggests that the existence of deserts during the pluvial periods 
may be explained by the fact that the 'lift* immediately north of the equatorhd belt 
contributed greatly towards the desiccation which produced the Sahara, Kalahari and 
Arabian deserts. See F. E. Zeuner, Dating the Past. An Introduction to Geodtronology 
(London, 1958), pp. 265-71. 

‘Culture’ is a complex word that has been variously defined. Two anthropologists have 
suggested that culture is ‘the sum total of learned behavior patterns which are, 
therefore, not the result of biological inheritance* (Hoebel), or that ‘culture consists in 
all transmitted social learning* (Kluckhohn). 

See A. L. Kroeber and C. ICuckhohn, ‘Culture: A Critical Review of Concepts and 
Definitions*, Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, Papers, XLVII (1952). 
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/\s we follow the history of man, we shall find the centres of interest, 
Xjxthe fresh growing points, swinging from continent to continent. Often 
after a period of such eminence or initiative, the region may lapse into 
relative unimportance, only to come to the fore again at a later time. There 
is now not very much doubt that the continent which has the first claim 
to pre-eminence is Africa.^ Although it is too soon for final judgement, 
recently gathered evidence suggests that the earliest hominids emerged there, 
the earliest tool-making men, and perhaps, though by no means so probably, 
the earliest representatives of our own species. Homo sapiens. 

Man, the unique animal with whose subsequent achievements and failures 
these volumes are concerned, belongs to the order of the Primates, which 
he shares with the tree shrews, lemurs, tarsiers, monkeys and apes. To 
follow his emergence, then, we shall be following the main line of Primate 
evolution from the tr^ shrew up to the super-family of the Hominoidae, 
to which man is assigned together with his nearest surviving kin, the 
anthropoid apes—chimpanzee, gorilla, orang-utan and gibbon. Although in 
following su(± an evolutionary line we legitimately illustrate it by surviving 
examples of its various stages, it has to be remembered that in fact although 
the modem species—such as the tarsiers, for example—may keep many 
primitive traits, they too have developed over the vast spans of time involved 
and may show specialized features not found in their early ancestors. 
Another factor which makes the tracing of such a direct line through fossil 
forms extremely difficult is the frequency in evolutionary history with which 
a genus, family or species may b^ch off, run parallel with others for a 
time, and then become extinct. Again and again we shall find uncertainty 
as to whether a particular fossil primate is on the ancestral line of the 
modem apes or man or whether it represents one of these unsuccessful 
offshoots. Primate evolution shows several general trends. One is the 
modification of the limbs to fit them for tree-chmbing, and later, among 
the hominids, for walking upright on the ground. The others, shown in the 
all-important development of the skull, are the enlargement of the brain 
(including an increase in the space devoted to the sense of sight, and a 
decrease in that for smell); the gradual advancement of the ey^ from the 
side to the front of the head (allowing stereoscopic vision) and their enclosure 
in bone sockets; the shortening of the snout, and the forward movement 
of titt openii^ for the passage of the spinal cord and blood vessds into the 
brain—^ foramen magnum —^from the extreme back of the skull to a more 
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central position below it. This last development was made necessary by 
the assumption of an upright stance and the consequent balancing of the 
head dire^y upon the spinal column. A rather surprising fact firmly 
established only in recent years is that among the early men, or hominids, 
the evolution of the limbs for walking and standing upright and for free 
manipulation preceded and outstripped the evolution of the brain and skull. 
The interplay between the freeing of the hand by the assumption of an 
upright carriage, the development of acute, stereoscopic vision and the 
growth of mental capacity presents a vital aspect of primate evolution which 
will be more fully discussed in Chapter IV. 

Our knowledge of these general trends derives from a scatter of fossil 
finds from many regions of the Old World. These are already considerable 
in number and rapidly increasing, yet they are still haphazard, greatly 
affected by the varying intensity of research in different areas—and in many 
instances extremely fragmentary. Moreover, a complete unity of study can 
hardly be obtained; there is certain to be some degree of insularity even 
among palaeontologists. Thus, as is recognized to have been true in the 
case of Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus, the recognition of distinct species 
and genera is sometimes due as much to differences between the knowledge 
and opinions of their modem interpreters as to differences between the 
bodily forms of the ancient primates themselves. Yet in spite of all short¬ 
comings, and in spite of one or two major issues still in dispute, a coherent 
picture is beginning to emerge (Chart on p. 2). 

The earliest known primates were already widespread in the Eocene 
period, near the dawn of the Cenozoic era. Their fossil remains, which have 
come to light in North America, France and southern England, relate one 
branch to the present-day lemurs , of Madagascar, and another to the East 
Indian tarsiers. They were descended from little shrew-like arboreal creatures 
which were making a livelihood out of insect-hunting when the great reptiles 
were still dominant on earth. 

During the succeeding Oligocene period the emergence of the apes in 
Africa had already begun with Parapithecus, a very small species whose teeth 
have some points in common with those of the great apes. Parapithecus was 
followed by the gibbon-like Propliopithecus, and the evolutionary groimd 
was now prepared for the great expansion and diversification of the apes 
which was such a remarkable feature of the Miocene period in Africa. 

Among the early apes (or perhaps, better, proto-apes) of this time which 
were either our direct ancestors or had not diverged far from the human 
stem, was Proconsul, a generalized species of monkey-like agility, which 
could climb and leap among the trees, but which might also run on all fours 
on the ground and perhaps occasionally raise itself to scamper on its hind 
legs. In many important respects, specifically in its somewhat lighter build, 
smaller canines and absence of the ‘simian shelf' on the lower jaw. Proconsul 
was more human in appearance than are the modem apes. It was, in fact, 



FIG. I. Primate evolution, i: Modem chimpanzee; 2: Modem man; 

3: Neanderthal man; 4: Peking man; 5: Australopithecusi 6 : Proamsul 
Afncama; 7: Adapis parisieiuiSf an ancient lemur. 
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Still SO generalized that it could conceivably have been ancestral to both 
apes and men, although it is more probable that it should be placed near 
the base of the simian stem. For at that time, some thirty-five million years 
ago, the family of the Pongidae which was to produce our nearest animal 
kin, the gibbon, orang-utan, gorilla and chimpanzee, was b^inning to 
diverge fix)m that of the Hominidae. Remaining for the most part tree- 
dwellers (though the chimpanzee and gorilla have taken to living most of 
their lives on the ground, they are still forest-bound) the apes developed the 
long hands and arms, and retained the opposable big toe, adapted to an 
existence spent swinging and runnii^ from branch to branch. 

The new primate did not long remain confined to their African oradle- 
land, but before the end of the Miocene period had spread into other parts 
of the Old World. One genus, Dryopithecus, was widespread in Eurasia, 
while another, Pliopithecusy showing afi^ties with the gibbons, seems to 
have been quite common in southern Europe before the close of Miocene 
times. Although the balance of present evidence suggests that Africa 
remained the evolutionary centre for the higher apes, the rival claims of 
southern Asia cannot be ignored. The Siwalik hills of India have yielded 
quantities of the fossil remains of large primates belonging to numerous 
genera. Many are species of Dryopithecusy and of these some groups, it has 
been argued, might be ancestral to the Pongidae, while others could be 
trending in the human direction. One Pliocene species from Siwalik, 
Ramapithecus brevirostris (like so many others, known only from a jaw bone) 
has been seen as bridging the anatomical gap between the anthropoid apes 
of this period and the Australopithecines soon to be described. 

One of the apes native to southern Europe demands special mention 
because of the ambitious claims made for it. The Pontian beds of Italy in 
which this Oreopithecus has come to light are assigned to the early Pliocene 
by all geologists save some of the French who prefer to call them Miocene. 
The previously scrappy fossils of Oreopithecus have now been reinforced by 
an almost complete specimen, and some authorities see in it a fully evolved 
hominid, the earliest man known to us and an ancestor of Homo sapiens. 
This claim has been further developed to suggest that the division of the 
Hominoidae into the Pongidae and Hominidae took place earlier than was 
thought. Quite apart from the argument supported here, that the true men 
should be recognized by an ability to make tools rather than by any anatomioil 
definition, other interpretations of the Oreopithecus fossils are possible. One 
is that this Italian genus represents a third branch of the Hominoidae which 
forked off at the same time as those of the apes and men but died out in 
early Pliocene times. 

For the next crucial step in human evolution we return to Africa, and 
the Australopithecines (Fig. 2). As their name shows, these beings have been 
regarded as apes rather than men, but it has long been accepted that they 
possess a number of features bringing them doser to man than any other ape. 
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Now that it begins to appear that they were capable of shaping stone tools, it 
may be necessary to promote them to a place among the true hominids. The 
pkmtiful fossil remains of Australopithecus which have been excavated, 
(^efly from stalagmitic deposits in limestone caves and fissures in the 
Transvaal and Bechuanaland, all date from the first to the second pluvial 
periods of the Pleistocene Age and are therefore too late to be ancestral to 
man. On the other hand they come so near to fulfilling all the scientific 



FIG. 2. Chimpanzee and reconstruction of an Australopithecus showing 
modification of pelvic girdle (after Singer et al.). 


requirements for our Pliocene ancestors that they are generally considered 
to represent a persistent branch of such an ancestral stock that survived 
almost unchanged among the dolomite hiUs of South Africa long after their 
more progressive cousins had advanced to tool-making and were spreading 
triumphantly throughout the Old World. In looking at the Australopithednes, 
then, we are seeii^ creatures that must closely have resembled our still 
missing Pliocene forebears. 

They were small, rather slightly built beings, about the size of modem 
pygmies; although their feet were probably more flexible than our own, they 
seem normally to have walked upright, with the skull balanced above the 
spine very much in the human fi^on. The back-bone, long bones, pelvis, 
and foramen magnum at the base of the skull, all indicate this upright 
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carriage. The head borne in so human a manner, however, had a strongly 
apelike aspect, with low forehead, eyes deepset below prominent brows, 
flat nose and protruding muzzle. On the other hand the teeth of Australo- 
pithecus, in their cusps, in the moderate size of the canines and in the parabolic 
plan on which they are set, are much more h uman than s imian . Furthermore 
their brains, though only in one instance absolutely larger than those of 
modem apes, are considerably bigger relative to their body size. 

The characteristics described are common to the sub-family, but the 
known specimens of Australophithednes can be divided into two groups, 
differing slightly both in age and anatomy. The older t3rpe, living during 
the latter part of the first African pluvial and into the succeeding interpluvial, 
was, as might be expected, the more human in appearance; the oiigmal 
Taungs (Bechuanaland) ^sample belongs to this group and others have been 
identified at Makapansgat and Sterkfontein. The more recent type, living 
during the first interpluvial period and possibly on into the second pluvial, 
was taller, rather more heavily built {Australopithecus robustus or Paranthropus 
robustus) and generally slightly more apeUke. The Australopithednes were, 
in short, trending away from the original ancestml human line in much 
the same direction as the Pongidae, althot^h their evolution in this direction 
did not go so far and could not include any of those traits which the apes 
developed as an adaptation to the arboreal life. 

For all the Austrdopithecines had left the forests and their edges to live 
in dry, open savannah broken by rocky outcrops. Some appear, also, to have 
taken to flesh-eating, enjoying a mixed, perhaps omnivorous diet like that 
of baboons. It may be that they were like the baboons again in hunting in 
groups. Possibly they were scavengers. 

It is commonly agreed that the surest way to distinguish the earliest men 
from their fellow animals was in the possession of sufficient will-power, 
foresight and skill for the manufacture of tools. Had these creatures, with 
their almost equal balance between human and simian characters, taken 
this first step towards the creation of culture ? It begins to look as though 
the answer may be yes. As we shall see, it is certainly true that equally 
ancient and related hominids were tool-makers. In the limestone fissures 
and caves where most of the Australopithecus fossils were discovered there 
were also many other animal remains, induduig the skulls of baboons 
broken in a manner which suggested to some observers that they had 
been clubbed. In none of the early excavations, however, were any 
stone artiiacts or other deliberately shaped tools found in association with 
Australopithecus. Some interpreted this evidence as showing that the little ape- 
men, though incapable of tool-making, used natural sticks and stones as 
weapons. Others were sceptical of the significance of the baboon skulls, 
and moreover were Inclin^ to think that the caves and fissures were the 
dens of carnivores and that the Australopithednes were there not as hunters 
but as himted, perhaps dragged to their lairs by sabre-toothed cats. Yet it 
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was certain that stone tools were being made at this time (p. 64), and so 
it had to be assumed that a higher breed of hominid, a tool-maker and 
therefore deserving the name of man, was living contemporaneously with 
Australopithecus, having passed him by on the evolutionary road. 

In 1956-57 the picture was changed by further discoveries made at 
Sterkfontein. In a brecdated layer in the cave, overlying the abimdant 
Australopithecus fossils but itself containing some probably Australopithedne 
teeth, were considerable numbers of pebble tools of the Oldowan type 
(p. 66). The obvious way to interpret discovery is to accept the fact 
that in spite of his small brain Australopithecus was indeed capable of making 
tools, and that in this part of South Africa, at least, he was the possessor 
of the Oldowan pebble culture. It remains puzzling that no implements were 
found in the main fossil bed at Sterkfontein or at the other Australopithedne 
sites. One explanation put forward is that the cave was first inhabited by 
carnivores, which were responsible for bringing in the plentiful remains of 
Australopithecus, while the tool- and teeth-yielding horizon represents a later 
occupation of the cave by the ape-man himself. Such a sequence of events 
is excessively hard to swallow—^but it is not quite impossible. Other 
authorities again deny that the large teeth found in the tool-bearing stratum 
are Australopithedne. 

In 1959 a complete human skull together with a tibia was found in the 
horizon in Oldovray (or Olduvai) Gorge, Tanganyika, which probably dates 
from the very beginning of the Middle Pleistocene (although it has also 
been assigned to ±e late Villafranchian period at the end of the Lower 
Pldstocene). That is to say this human being was living at least half a 
million years ago. What m^es the find of such outstanding importance is 
that the skull (and no doubt the rest of the skeleton) was lying in a 
horizon where it appears to have been assodated with pebble tools and 
waste flakes, a hammer-stone, and the remains of food which induded birds, 
frogs, fish, lizards, rats and mic%, as well as the young of some of the 
gigantic animal spedes which existed in the region at that time—such as 
pigs, sheep, cattle and giraffe. Although it is tempting to assume that 
this individual made the pebble tools assodated with his remains, the usual 
troublesome possibility remains that he may have been the prey of the 
actual tool-m^ers. Further evidence on this point may come from yet more 
recent finds in the immediate vidnity. 

This Oldoway man shows a mixture of characteristics. In a general way 
he has much in common with the Australopithednes, and in particular he 
resembles them in the pattern of the molar teeth and in the fact that while 
these molars are huge the canines and indsors are relatively small. Both 
show the molars worn flat. On the other hand the Oldoway man has a very 
long face in which the cheek bones are like those of Hmo, he has huge 
frontal sinuses but no heavy brow ridge or frontal torus. The forehead is 
very low but the cranium rises towards the back so that the brain capadty 
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is likdy to prove to be very considerably greater than that of Australopithecus, 
A feature unique among Imown hominids, he has a sagittal crest on die crown 
of the head l&e a lighter version of that found in the gorilla. Presumably 
diis must be associated with the muscles needed for the extraordinarily 
heavy jaws which have earned him the nickname of the Nutcracker man. 

The finder has given Oldoway man the name of Znyanthropus boiseiy but 
some anatomists may qu^tion whether it would not be more correct to 
recognize him as belonging to the genus Paranthropus. All are prepared to 
agree that he belongs to the same sub-fiunily of the Australopithednae. 
Again, while the finder has boldly claimed that Ziryanthropus* is half-way 
between Australopithecus and Homo and therefore on the direct line of our 
own ancestry, other opinion may incline to see in him yet another of the 
unsuccessful *dead end’ branches that grow from every evolutionary tree. 

It is always possible, too, that although Oldoway man is supposedly the 
oldest pebble-tool maker yet known* (for the tool-bearing horizon at Sterk- 
fontein is later) implements of this same type, which are remarkably wide¬ 
spread in Africa, may have been made by a variety of hominids. Indeed 
there may have been as many human species in the continent at this period 
as there were of the apes in Miocene times. Two jaws found at Swartkrans 
in the Transvaal are claimed to represent another hominid (Telanthropus). 
The jaw found in Lower Pleistocene beds at Kanam, Kenya, was once 
identified as belonging to an advanced type of pebble-tool maker, but its 
genuine antiquity is so doubtful that it cannot be given much weight for 
the present. 

It is likely to prove that, once begun, tool-making spread rapidly, and that 
its beg inning was due to the assumption, perhaps by a numlter of different 
human species, of the upright stance. Walking upright has biological and 
mechanic^ disadvantages, and for survival would probably have had to be 
compensated for by the use of tools and weapons. This in turn would have 
led to a relatively rapid selection in favour of braininess and so speeded the 
evolution of our kind. 

At this point we have to face what is now the one really crucial dispute 
in our reconstruction of human evolution. How soon did the prt-sapiens 
stock, that is to say the line which was to lead to Homo sapiens^ part from 
that of the other hominids ? In the past some authorities have hdd that this 
happened very early, and that the Pithecanthropi^ represented by Java and 
Peking men, who were to dominate Asia from early Middle Pleistocene times, 
were a collateral branch, quite distinct from the ancestral fine of the pre- 
sapiensy which developed the extreme forms of massive brow ridge and oth^ 
distinctive features in Asia alone. Others see the Pithecanthropi as repre¬ 
senting a long stage in the evolution of Homo sapiens and as a stock wide¬ 
spread throughout the Old World. Th^ would include in it, for example, 

* Remains of a yet older hominid, apparently with a larger brain capacity, were foimd 
at Oldoway in 1961. 
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'Atlcmthropus\ the hand-axe making man of north Africa (p. 45). Indeed 
the extremists in this direction believe that Homo sapiens began to emerge 
as a distina species only during the last interglacial age—and even that he 
was a descendant of Neanderthal man. Adherents of the first view have put 
a heavy weight of azgument on the at present rather slender fossil evidence 
for the existence of men of pre^sapiens type quite early in Pleistocene 
times (pp. 49-51)> while supporters of the second do their best so to belittle 
it as to be able to set it aside. 

By suggesting that pebble-tool makers in what was to be a progressive 
cultural area were of so primitive and *non-sapient* a breed, the discovery 
of *Ziiyanthropus* may be said to have givoi some encouragemrat to the 
second ‘late emergent* point of view. On the other hand, as has been said, 
it is possible that Oldoway man was only an unsuccessful side-branch and 
that thne were biologically more progressive breeds already in existence. 

A still more recent discovery (1961) is a skull from the overlying Chellean 
horizon in the Oldoway Gorge. This hominid seems to be basically of Pithe- 
canthropic type, but has a higher forehead and other features said to point 
towards Steinheim man—recognized as belonging already to the genus Homo. 

Thus it has become dear that the main stages of evolution are represented 
first by early Australopithednes, then by progressive Pithecanthropi and 
finally by Homo in its various spedes. Mor«>ver, it can be claimed that 
hominids representing these three stages were dominant in the Lower, 
Middle and Upper Pleistocene periods respectively. Yet it still remains 
uncertain how early the more progressive 'pxersapiens* element began to 
diverge from the Pithecanthropic line; it is always possible for what is going 
to prove a dominant strain to remain in the background for a time—as was 
true of the earliest mammals. There may have been a long period of overlap, 
as is indeed suggested by the evidence soon to be given for the existence 
of the genus Homo in Middle Pleistocene times. 

This account will therefore follow a course between the two extreme 
points of view defined above. It will treat the remains of the Pithecanthropi 
and Neanderthal men separatdy from those of the supposed pTe,-sapiens 
types leading on to Homo sapiens. One will be referred to as the Palaeo- 
anthropic and the other as the Neoanthropic wing. While it is no longer 
possible to accept these terms as standing for distinct branches of humanity, 
they are still convenient adjectives for distinguishing between the two wings 
of the broad front of human evolution. That they do represent two valid 
evolutionary toidendes is brou^t home when during the last glaciation 
men of fully modem type wore in conflia with the Neanderthalers. 

The Neoanthropic trend towards Homo sapiens, then, is marked by the 
development of large cerebral hemispheres with the corresponding high 
vault and full rounded badt to the skuU, flat mouth, small canines and a 
prominent chin. Another less conspicuous feature is the broadening of the 
back of the palate until the teeth are set in a half-oval, parabolic form, in 
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contrast with the parallel-sided xectangular palate developed by the apes. 
This trend also saw the maintenance and further development of the na¬ 
tively light skeleton, straight long bones and upright carriage already found 
in the Australopithecines. The tendency on the opposite—^Palaeoandi^pic— 
wing was for an increase in the volume of the brain without the growth of 
a lofty skull vault; the chin remained receding and the jaw very prominent, 
and the canines tended to be large. Certain features evolved strongly in the 
same direction as among the Pongidae, particularly the massive bar of bone 
above the eyes, and the heavy jaw. 

We can now look more closely at the principal early representatives of the 
lowbrow wing of advancing mankind—^Lhe Pithecanthropi of eastern Asia. 
They have one great advantage over their cousins for students of our origins: 
they have left quite abundant remains behind them. Whereas the skeletal 
evidence for earlier Pleistocene Homo is exiguous and their existence too 
often has to be inferred from their mols and from the appearance of their 
descendants, and by inference from later events, the fossil record of the 
East Indian and Asiatic stock is well established. For some time after their 
discovery, it was usual to assign types represented by Java man and Peking 
man to ^fferdit genera, but an accumulation of finds has led to their being 
united into the single genus. Pithecanthropus. 

The most ancient of the Java fossils came from the Djetis deposits, dating 
from the mid-Pleistocene period. Their excavator claimed that the remains 
of four individuals which he discovered represented two distinct species 
within the genus Pithecanthropus^ and a third belonging to a different genus. 
He named them P. modjokertensiSf P. dubius and Meganthropus palaeo^ 
javanicus. The most famous of the Java men, found in 1890, some fifry 
years before the Djetis bed specimens, came from the Trinil beds which 
are rather more recent, having formed in Upper mid-Pleistocene times. 
Probably Pithecanthropus erectus^ as he is named, was living in Java during 
the first half of the second interglacial phase. In most features he very 
nearly resembles the Pithecanthropi from the Djetis beds, and it is probably 
right to regard all three as belonging to a single species, the difference being 
no more than racial. As we shall see, the breed long continued to inhabit 
the region. Meganthropm, at present represented only by a jaw, has many 
features in common with the most massive of the robustus branch of the 
Australopithecines; it has given rise to a widespread beUef in the existence 
of an early man of gigantic stature; this, however, is no more than legendary 
—^the jaw is massive, but the African evidence shows that the individual 
to which it belonged need not have been of exceptional bodily size. 

The Pithecanthropi of Java had skulls wi± very low vaults and an 
exceedingly heavy brow ridge, running unbroken across the forehead above 
their eyes; the chin was undeveloped, and the teeth, although set on a 
paraboUc plan approaching that of the modem type, included slightly 
projecting canines. The thigh-bone fotmd at Trinil proves this species to 
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have walked upright as the name erectm indicates. The brain capacity of 
from 750 to 900 cubic centimetres falls between the aven^ of the modem 
apes and man but reaches the lowest limit of Homo sapiens. Volumes of less 
than 1,000 cubic centimetres are common among living Vedda. 

Pitheccmthropus erectus was from the first recognized as a true hominid 
even though there is no sign of his having been a tool-maker. The rightness 
of this inclusion within the human pale is, however, fully borne out by his 
near kinsman and near contemporary Pithecanthropus pekinensts (Fig. 3) whose 
remains have been found in some numbers (though many were lost again 
in the Sino-Japanese war) in the Choukoutien caves near Pddng. This most 
remarkable assemblage of mid-Pleistocene fossils shows the Asiatic stock 
to have been voy similar to the Javanese in many simian features, although 
the brow ridge tended to be lighter between the eyes and the canine teeth 
smaller. More important, the vault of the skuU was appreciably more raised, 
giving a brain capacity of round about 1,000 centimetres which falls just 
within the modem human range. There was, however, a remarkable degree 
of variation in brain size, the krgest having a volume of as much as 1,300 
cubic centimetres. 

Most significant of all, the cave deposits proved the ancient human 
inhabitants to have been capable of chipping rough tools (p. 72) as well as 
maintaining fires for warmth and protection. The Choukoutien tools show 
beyond doubt that although these Far Eastern species of Pithecanthropus had 
many ape-like characteristics, and almost certainly belonged to a branch of 
humanity which had already diverged from die main stream leading to Homo 
sapiens and was to die out before the end of the Pleistocene Age, they were 
true men, capable of manufacture. The Choukoutien skulls are suggestive 
of the correlation to 1^ expected between increase in the size of the new 
brain or cerebrum and the capacity to create culture. 

Considering the abundance of the skeletal material from Java and Peking, 
it is surprising how few other fossil remains of early Palaeoanrhropic men 
have as yet been discovered in the rest of the world. Proof that human 
beings of this kind were living in Europe contemporaneously with the 
Djetis bed men of Java and the cave-dwellers of Choukoutien is, however, 
provided by the lower jaw discovered in the Mauer sands near Heidelberg, 
also dating from the first, Gunz-Mindel, interglacial phase. This jaw is 
exceptionally massive and entirely without any projecting chin, yet the teeth 
are humanly set, and small in relation to the heavy bone structure, while the 
canines are not prominent. There is no doubt riiat this man who hunted 
the Neckar valley, perhaps as much as five hundred thousand years ago, 
belonged to the Pithecanthropic stock; as he represents a rather more 
evolved variant he is usually allowed a distinct species of his own, Honw 
hddeJbergenm. The Mauer jaw has already a look of the later Neanderthal 
forms of man, and it may well be that the Heidelberg stock was directly 
ancestral to the Neanderthal. 
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Three lower jaws with receding chins and other features in common with 
Heidelberg man have been found in association with Acheulian implements 
at Temifine, Algeria. While it seems that Temifine man (rather unhappily 
named Atlanthropus) also belongs to the general Pithecanthropic sto^, it 
is impossible to suggest any more precise affinities until a braincase has come 
to Light. 

Before returning to the central theme of this chapter, the emergence and 



FIG. 3. Pithecanthropus pekinensis (Peking man): a reconstruction 

(after R. Carrington). 


spread of our own species, it is necessary to follow to its end in total 
extinction ±is Palaeoanthropic wing of the human advance, and first to 
clarify the terminology to be employed. The general term Palaeoanthropic 
has already been expl^ned as standing here for all species of men, whether 
directly related or examples of parallel evolution, having a number of 
features diverging from those evolved m Homo sapiens and generally resem¬ 
bling those evolved in the apes. In the later part of the Pleistocene, that 
is to say during the last interglacial and glacial periods, when dealing with 
the latest members of the Palaeoanthropic stock, we shall refer to them aU as 
Neanderthaloid. The fully evolved Neanderthal man {Homo neanderthalensis) 
was a well-defined species dominant in Europe and adjacent areas of Africa 
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and Asia; the Neandertfaaloids may not have been directly related to him, 
for we sl^ see that th^ possess^ important differences especially in bodily 
form, but as descendants of Pithecemthropi and other members of the andent 
Palaeoanthropic men evolving in the same direction as the Neanderthal 
spedes itself, they can all conveniently be called Nranderthaloid. 

The first two individuals to be considered come from Germany, and while 
have strong enough simian features to foil within the Palaeoanthropic 
type, they show a further development of the progressive evolution away 
f^m the early Pithecanthropic form already visible m Heidelberg man. The 
earlier fossil comes from Steinheim near Stuttgart and is probably a little 
less than two hundred thousand years old, dating from the early third (Riss) 
Gladal Age. TJie skull shows the long forehead, pronoimced torus and 
prognathous face of the Pithecanthropi but all in milder form; the bade of 
the skull is rounded and well filled out in contrast with the flattened and 
angular Pithecanthropic occiput. In spite of this more capacious back to the 
head Steinheim man seems to have had a brain volume no greater than 
1,000 cubic centimetres. The second fossil man, from Ehringsdorf near 
Weimar, lived during the second half of the last interglacial period, about one 
hundred and twenty thousand years ago. This skull has a high fordhead and 
vault giving a brain capacity of 1,450 cubic centimetres, slightly above the 
modem average; on ^e other hand it still shows the Palaeoanthropic 
characters of heavy brow ridges and receding chin. 

Both these ancient men who were inhabiting Germany before the onset 
of the final, Wurm, glaciation have been dassified as *Neanderthaloids dose 
to Homo sapiens*. So, too, have certain of the individuals interred at the 
Skhul cave on the western foot of Mount Carmd in Palestine. This group 
of caves so near the gateway from Asia to the west is of high interest both 
for its men and their cultures (p. 82). While certain of the Skhul skulls 
show a form as advanced as that of Ehringsdorf together with a protruding 
diin bone that brings them yet closer to ourselves, others from the same 
site and the skeleton of a woman from the adjoining cave of the Tabun 
approach very closely to the full Neanderthal type. These facts, together with 
the mixed cultural tradition evident in the Carmel caves, have been used 
to support a claim for a hybrid population there. Recent study of the various 
skdetons in the light of genetical knowledge seems to reinforce this inter* 
pretation. Whether this is true, or whether these Palestinians happened to 
be a very variable sto(^ ranging widdy between the Neoantfaropic and 
Palaeoan^opic tendendes, the warning against too absolute a division 
between the two is dear enough. 

It is now widely held diat the extreme Neanderthal and Neanderthaloid 
breeds of man disappeared without direa issue during the last glaciation. 
This extreme Neanderthaler was a very peculiar spedes indeed, and one 
which one would not expect to be thriving in Europe, Asia and north Africa 
until as late as forty thousand years ago. The explanation now generally 
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accepted is that this highly specialized species evolved from less specialized 
forms such as Ehringsdorf man, developing farther and farther away from 
Homo sapiens in a regression which made them increasin^y ape-lil% botli 
in face and in bodily form. A surprisingly large number of remains of the 
typical Homo neanderthalensis have now been unearthed, very commonly 
from cave deposits. The Neanderthal skull itself, coming from a valley 
of that name near Ddsseldorf in Germany was found in 1856 (three years 
before the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species) and as early as 1848 
another specimen had already been discovered, though without compre¬ 
hension, in a Gibraltar cave; other important early finds were from Spy in 
Belgium (two individuals, associated with mammoth, woolly rhinoceros and 
other fauna typical of the last glaciation) and from La Chapelle-aux-Saints 
in south-west France where the body was exceptionally well preserved and 
appeared to have been ritually buried (p. 208). Since then Neanderthal 
remains have been foimd at i^rapina in Croatia (as many as twenty indi¬ 
viduals represented), the Channel Islands, two sites in Itdy and several in 
Palestine, Spain, the Crimea, in western Asia, and at Rabat and Tangier in 
north Africa (see Map IV, p. 80). These remarkably numerous and wide¬ 
spread fossils prove the fully developed Neanderthal man to have been a 
homog^eous spedes with its own distinctive characteristics. They would 
not, to our eyes, have seemed attractive ones. The skull, foough large, with 
a brain capadty averaging 1,450 centimetres, is thick-walled and low-vaulted 
—^indeed the skuU is flattened to a bunlike form, with a sharp angle at the 
back of the occiput and attachments for powerful neck muscles. The brow 
ridges, so typical of the Palaeoanthropic stock, as of the apes, are very large 
indeed, forming a bar of bone projecting strongly over large eye sockets. 
The nose is broad, the heavy jaws protruding, wUle once again we notice 
the lach of a projecting chin. The teeth are large, and the molars sometimes 
show a peculiarity known as taurodontism, in which the pulp cavities are 
extraordinarily big and the roots fused together. The long bones of legs and 
arms are dumsy, with thick, bent shafts and enlarged joints; the ankle bones 
show the wdght to have been carried on the outer edge rather than the 
baU of the foot, while the foot itself is short and very broad. Thus the 
Neanderthal sped^ that was dominant in Europe and western Asia and 
adjacent regions of north Africa during the first half of the last glacial age 
was a short, heavy figure, and as brutish of face as dumsy of figure, in some 
ways hardly less simian than the Pithecanthropi of two hundred thousand 
years before. Yet the large brain was there, and these men were not only 
skilled tool-makers but even appear to have had the beginnings of a consdous 
emotional life (p. 208). It was not until their sudden total surrender before 
the advance of the then rapidly progressing races of Homo sapiens some forty 
to fifty thousand ycirs ago that their cultural achievements and capadty 
could be shown to be evidently less than those of our ancestors. 

Several human fossils of Neanderthaloid types have been found in Africa, 
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two of them representing a peculiar and highly specialized stodc which, like 
the true Neanderthalers of Europe and Asia, became extinct before the end 
of the Pleistocene period. The earlier of the two is Saldanha man, whose 
skull was found in 1953 at a site sixty miles north &om Cape Town; the 
bones of various extinct animals associated with it (an elephant, short-le^ed 
giraffe and giant pig) suggest that this individual was living at the end of the 
last Afncan interpluvial. The later specimen, but a much older discovery, 
is Rhodesian man found in 1921 during quarrying of lead and zinc ores at 
Broken Hill, Northern Rhodesia. Its age is uncertain, but the associated fauna 
is recent. Rhodesian man is distinguished by an extraordinary development 
of the hidal bones and in particular of the brow ridges. The last feature is 
present also in ^Saldanha man whose facial bones are missing. Looked at 
from the front the skulls show prodigiously massive rings of bone round 
the eye sockets. Yet in other respects these men seem to have been very 
close indeed to Homo sapiens \ their crania are akin to the modem Australoid 
form, and Ho^ rkodesiensis had straight limbs and upright carriage.^ A 
third skull found on the eastern shores of Lake Eyasi in Tanganyika was 
probably a near contemporary of Rhodesian man, but appears to be more 
nearly related to the original Pithecanthropi than to either Neanderthal or 
Rhodesian man. With his primitive traits, this individual has proved difficult 
to classify, but when the much-needed revision is made, he may, tike 
Rhodesian man, be included within the genus Homo. These three fossils are 
enough to suggest that various breeds of men with Palaeoanthropic charac¬ 
teristics survived in Africa, continuing to flourish in ronote culs-de-sac just 
as Australopithecus had done before them, and the great apes still do today. 
In the south one group evolved the strangely exaggerated features of the 
Rhodesian and Saldanha men, a race which may have lived on for a time after 
Homo sapiens had swept the Neanderthalers from Europe and Asia. Possibly 
the last, most beetling browed, of them aU were still hunting in southern 
Africa when the Solutreans were carving the great rdiefs of Cap Blanc some 
twenty thousand years ago. It seems that in another remote r^on a 
Palaeoanthropic species held its own equally long; this was in Java where the 
Pithocanthropi may have evolved undisturbed throughout the Pleistocene. In 
the early I930*s excavation recovered as many as eleven skulls from late 
Pleistocene deposits at Ngandong on the Solo river. Though considerably 
larger than those of the Djetis and Trinil skulls, the brains of these men had 
been on the small side with a range from 1,150 to 1,300 centimetres; once 
again the brow ridges were heavy (though not equal to those of the Africans) 
but the foramen magnum was set as in modem man and, to judge from a single 
tibia, the limbs were also like those of Homo sapiens with none of the clumsy 
characteristics of the Neanderthalers. Although they had much in common 
with the Rhodesian and Saldanha men, it seems most likely that these late 
Java men were the direct descendants of the local Pithecanthropi. 

Hitving followed the history of Palaeoanthropic man to the straggling ends 
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that lead to its extinction, it is worth while to give some last thoughts to its 
significance. We have seen how its late Neanderthaloid represoitatives had 
many sharp differences between them, and how it seems probable that such 
examples as Homo neanderthcUensis and Homo rhodesienas may well have 
been the comparable products of long-separated lines of evolution. Looking 
back much farther we can see a series of similar events. First the Pongidae 
themselves splitting off from the primate stem, the Australopithednes 
sending off their robustus branch; then the hominids developing their 
Palaeoanthropic wing, and finally the Palaeoanthropic wing itself regressing 
in the simian direction in the evolution of the Neanderthal race. Is it not 
possible that there may be some factor in the natural environment, presum¬ 
ably some chemical factor of nutrition leading towards the development of 
the common characteristics that we refer to, very roughly, as simian? It 
should be recalled that while some of these ch^cteristics, such' as the 
prominent mouth and receding chin, were truly ^primitive* in the chrono¬ 
logical sense, others, and particularly the frontal torus, are not primitive 
in that sense but highly evolved specializations common to ail the lines 
under consideration. It is stiU impossible to prove this theory, but it would 
suggest an explanation for a trend which appears to have taken place not 
once but repeatedly throughout the long history of the primates. 

We are ready now to return to what must be the main theme of this 
chapter, as it is the basis of all that follows: the emergence and spread of 
our own spedes.3 It is a history which will take less time than ti^t of the 
human failures, for as it happens fewer fossils of iptcrsapiem than early Homo 
sapiens have been recognized. Mention has already been made of the lower 
jaw from Kanam, Kenya, found in deposits which would date it to the first 
pluvial and make it a contemporary of Oldoway man. This mandible comes 
very close indeed to the modem form except that it is rather more massive 
and has larger pre-molar teeth. After its discovery, it was suggested that 
the fossil was not in faa contemporary with the apparently associated animal 
remains dating from the earliest Pldstocene. TMs remains the opinion of 
the majority. But if its great antiquity be accepted, then the Kanam jaw 
undoubtedly implies that the ancestors of Homo sapiens had already begun 
to diverge from the Palaeoanthropic stock by the end of the Plioc^e. 

For the Middle Pleistocene period there are two other finds of fossil 
men which could be on the direct line of our own ancestry. But one of 
them, from Kanjera in Kenya, a site neighbouring on Kanam, has also 
been called in question. Fragments of four skulls were discovered at this 
site; they were thicker, and rather lower in the vault than is usual in modem 
man, but with their high foreheads and lack of brow ridges they certainly 
qualify as belon g in g to our species. As, like the Kanam jaw, die correct 
stratification of the Kanjera4 skulls is disputed, for an unquestionably 
authentic Middle Pleistocene man approaching Homo sapiens we rdy on 
Swanscombe man, named from a skull (probably a woman's) found in a 
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Thames-side gravel pit in Kent. Two fragments of the cranimn were found 
in 1935-36 and another in 1955; the frontal and free bones are missing. 
In common with the Kanjera skulls, this one is thicker than is normal today, 
but the whole modelling of the head is indistinguishable from that of a 
modem man, while at some 1,300 centimetm the brain capacity is near the 
present average. Although brows and face are missing, the anatomy of the 
rest of the head makes it certain that although the features and brow ridge 
may have been on the heavy side, they did not approach the development 
found in extreme types of Palaeoantlnopic men. The Swanscombe fossil 
enables us to claim with confidence that men at least close to our own species 
were living in the Thames valley by the end of the second (Mindel-Riss) 
interglacial, some two hundred and fifty thousand years ago. 5 

Another find of an early fossil of Homo sapiens dating from the very 
beginning of Upper Pleistocene times was made in a cave shelter at Fonte- 
chevade, in thq Charente Department of France, where a woman’s cranium 
and a small part of the frontal bone of a man’s skull were lying among hearth 
ashes in an undisturbed cave deposit. Except for the thickness of the bone, 
which seems to be characteristic of these early members of our species, these 
skulls had high, rounded foreheaefr and were in every way identical with 
those of modem man. The Fontechevade remains had become incorporated 
in the cave earth in the last (Riss-Wurm) inter-glacial and are therefore 
approximately one hundred thousand years later than those of Swanscombe 
man. Above the horizon in which they were found, and divided from it by 
an unbroken stalagmitic deposit, was an occupation layer containing tools of 
a type almost invariably attributable to Neanderthal man. Whether or no 
the man and woman had been actual inhabitants of the cave (p. 77), this 
stratification proves that Homo sapiens was in the area before it was dominated 
by the Neanderthalers.^ 

With Fontechevade, we have reached the latest known fossU of Homo 
sapiens type before the period of Upper Palaeolithic culture and late 
Pleistocene Age when, with surprising speed, oiu forebears contrived to 
inherit the earth and we find ourselves dealing not with different spedes, 
but merely with the differences of race with which we are familiar today. 
We Irave a world where biological distinctions inevitably claim much of our 
interest for one where man*s various cultural achievements become all 
important. Unfortunately this moment of transition is in many ways unusually 
obscure. While we are confident in our knowledge that mm of our own 
kind were in Europe during the second interglacial and can hardly doubt 
that they were also in Africa at this time,? the main centres from wUch our 
kind spread durii^ the last glaciation, and the times and places where the 
main racial types emerged, remain very imperfectly understood. 

This, however, is essentially a cultural problem; all that it remains xss do 
hme is to descrite the several types of men known to have been inhabiting 
the Old World during its last glaciation and m see how frr th^ can be 
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recognized as the forerunners of modem racial types. It is logical to begin 
in AJ&ica, the probable cradle of the species. Apart from such freakish 
survivors as Rhodesian man, the Late Pleistocene Africans show a division 
into two contrasting types, an Australoid (resembling the Australian 
aborigines) and a Bushzmmoid, ancestors of the Bushmen who were once 
more wid^pread in Africa.^ We know them now as a helpless pygmy 
race allowed to live only on sufferance, but when first they peopled the 
continent they were a vigorous race of normal stature. Actu^y one of the 
earliest skulls, from Hoiisbad in the Orange Free State, seems to represent 
a crossing of the two races, but with Boskop man, represented by a skull 
cap found in the Transvaal, we have the characteristic Bushmanoid head, 
wide, with a full smooth forehead, giving a lazge brain. Both these South 
Africans were living during the last pluvial phase: Carbon-14 analysis has 
given the Florisbad fossil a date of ‘more than forty-one thousand years old*. 
Another individual who must have been very much like Boskop man is 
recalled for us by a skull from Singa, a site two hundred miles south of 
Khartoum on the shores of the Blue Nile; he, too, was a big-brained proto- 
Bushman, but his brow ridges are sufficiently developed to suggest a touch of 
Australoid in his ancestry. The latest of the Bushman ancestors is the man 
from Fishhoek, ^am in South Africa, who seems to have lived no more than 
fifteen to twenty thousand years ago, when the final pluvial was approaching 
its end. A contemporary of this proto-Bushman m the Australoid bianch has 
been recognized in the skull from Cape Flats near Cape Town. This skull 
has sufficiently prominent brow ridges to sugg^t that the earlier ‘Neander- 
thaloids*, Salda]^ and Rhodesian man, may have been a highly specialized 
offshoot from the African Australoid type.9 

From about ten thousand years ago, when the last pluvial was over and 
the Sahara beginning to return to desert for the last time, in South Africa 
die Australoids and proto-Bushmen were giving way to the typical small 
Bushman. 

At the same time the first men of N^ro race had appeared north of the 
Equator, the oldest skull believed to be of proto-N^ro type coming from 
Asselar, over two hundred miles north of Timbuktu. Of Late or post- 
Pleistocene Age, it cannot be mcactly dated.^^ In this skull the upper central 
incisors had been deliberately struck out in early life, a practice still wide¬ 
spread among Africans today. Where they origmated in still unknown; we 
shall see that the arrival of a N^oid race m Europe has been suspected but is 
not generally agreed. Undoubtedly, howevor, men closely related to some of 
tiie races that took possession of Europe after the extinction of Neanderthal 
man were present in north Africa during and after the last pluvial. The 
difficulty of absolute dating on either side makes it unwise to use the African 
skeletal material to prove the invasion of Europe from Africa or of Africa from 
Europe during this period. The connection may in any case have been partly 
indii^, via east Africa and south-v^t Asia (p. 87). The oldest skddton 
from the cave of A&lou bou Rummd in Algeria is very similar to that of 
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the early Upper Palaeolithic Combe Capelle man from France (below); so 
too are the narrow-headed, non-prognathous skulls from Gamble’s Cave, 
Blementdta, in Kenya. These Elementeita people were of Mesolithic culture 
(p. 90) and prove the presence of non-Negro races in east Africa at this 
late date; supporting evidence is provided by two contemporary. Combe 
Capelle type, skulls from Oldoway and the Naivasha shelter. 

On the other hand the skeletons from the upper levels of the Afalou cave, 
as well as others from Mectha el Arbi and Beni Segoual, approximate quite 
cl(^ely to a very different European race, the powerful, heavy-featured 
Cromagnons who, frr back in their ancestry, may have had some genetical 
inheritance from the Palaeoanthropic breeds. The latest discoveries suggest 
the people of the Capsian culture were not of this type but instead were 
Mediterraneans. The Natufian Mesolithic people of the east Mediterranean 
were slender and short, with long heads and delicate features; they seem 
to represent the original Mediterranean Semito-Hamitic stock before ±e 
division into linguistic groups. 

In Europe itself remains are much more numerous and their cultural 
contexts more coherently understood (p. 83). The earliest recognizable type 
is that of the Combe Capelle skeleton, already referred to for its similarity 
to the earliest remains from the Afalou cave. This individual was certainly 
one of the bearers of the first Upper Palaeolithic culture established in 
western Europe and hence one of the dispossessors of the Neanderthal 
population. The skull is long and narrow with a small forehead and fairly 
low vault; it may represent a type ancestral to the modem Mediterranean 
race—a comparison supported by the presence of Combe Capelle-Uke skulls 
in Africa. 

The racial type next in point of time is the Cromagnon, the best-known 
and most distinctive of the late Pleistocene races of Europe. They were a 
taU, very muscular people with long heads possessing rather loftier vaults 
than the Combe Capelle type, giving a very high average brain capacity. In 
spite of the dolichocephalic skull, the face was short with (as we have said) 
marked brow ridges and a high-bridged nose. This Cromagnon type was 
powerful of body, and effective culturally as well as physically. It is certainly 
sdll represented in the European population today. Probably descended firom 
the Combe Capelle people and very much like them were the mammoth¬ 
hunting Predm^dans; on the' other hand two skeletons of much the same 
date found away to the south in the Riviera cave of Grii^di have been 
claimed to show a Negroid strain. A skull with prognathous face and a 
broad nose was also found at Markina Gora m the Voronezh region. Whereas 
it is possible that the prominent jaws of the Grimaldi skulls may be due 
more to restoration than nature, there can be no doubt of the Negroid 
combination of features in the skull from Markina Gora. 

One other of the Late Pldstocene, Upper Palaeolithic races of Europe 
demands to be singled out, a type which was one of those responsible for 
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creating the last and most brilliant Upper Palaeolithic culture of south¬ 
western France. This was Chancelade man, whose skull is universally 
admitted to have Eskimoid affinities in its vertical sides, pointed keel, and 
somewhat broad cheek bones. Although the old view that this race withdrew 
northwards in the wake of the ice after the last glaciation to form the 
ancestors of the modem Eskimo has now been much blown upon, it may 
have an element of truth in it. There seems no reason to deny that Chimcelade 
man may have been involved in both the genetical and cultural inheritance 
of the Eskimo peoples." However this may be, there is now a convergence 
of evidence from physical anthropology, linguistics and ethnology, that the 
Eskimo were of Old World origin and that the culture was largely Asiatic. 
Their spread into North America is connected with the appearance of the 
Palaeo-northem cultures there. One of the most telling inffications of this 
movement is the occasional occurrence among American Eskimo of Blood 
Group B, which is frequent in Asia but absent from the American Indian 
population. 

It will have been noticed that all these races of Homo sapiens who made 
the population of Europe in the late Pleistocene even more sharply differen¬ 
tiated than it is today, tended towards the dolichocephalic, or long, narrow, 
head form. A rather broader skull has, however, b^n foimd occasionally, 
notably at Solutre near Macon, and this brachycephalic element appears to 
have ^en reinforced in post-Pleistocene times. At the Mesolithic site of 
Ofhet in Bavaria there was found a ritual burial of a nest or cluster of skulls 
many of which showed extreme broad-headedness. Thus it seems that while 
the forebears of the Mediterranean, Nordic and other intermediate European 
types were already in Europe during the last glaciation, the Alpine race, 
typical inhabitants of the great mountain backbone of the Old World, may 
have spread into Europe at a rather later date. On the other hand it is not 
impossible that the race may have evolved locally from the indigenous 
population. 

In eastern Asia the known remains of Late Pleistocene men are extra¬ 
ordinarily scanty. In the Upper Cave of Choukoutien three skulls were found 
that probably date from the very end of the period or even from early post- 
Pleistocene times. They have a general resemblance to the Cromagnon type, 
but are considered to have recognizable Mongolian features. Roughly 
contemporary are the only known human remains of the period from southern 
China; a fossilized skull cap and fragmentary upper jaw from the Kwan- 
shantse valley fifty miles south-east of Cheng-tu. These had belonged to 
a young girl living in Late Pldstocene times and of much the same racial 
type as the inhabitants of Choukoutien. 

Although there is no doubt (pp. 23 and 91) that human beings b^an to 
people the American continent at this time," probably during the last phases 
of die Wtirm glaciation, no skeletal remains certainly as early as this have 
as yet been identified. Of the two least doubtful finds, the girl from Pelicui 
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Rapids, Minnesota, and the man from Tepezpan, Valley of Mexico, which 
would both be about ten thousand years old if they are contemporary with 
their geological horizon and not intrusive, are both of Mongoloid type. Later 
remains, and the surviving American Indians, leave im doubt that the pioneers 
who entered the continent from Siberia to Alaska were predominantly of 
Mongoloid stock, probably several different groups of Mongol people 
following one another across the land-bridge. There appears, however, to 
have been a primitive Australoid strain among them. 

Enough is known to enable us to see Late Pleistocene and post-Pleistocene 
times, say from 40,000 to 8000 BC, as the main formative age for the races 
of man. This was the period when Homo sapiens (after some great concen¬ 
tration of energj^^ of numbers and perhaps of social organization which may 
have taken place in north and central Africa or south-west Asia and was 
certainly constantly renewed in secondary centres) spread throughout the 
Old World and at last streamed on into the Americas. This was the period, 
too, when areas of differentiation divided geographically and by other barriers 
of which we know nothing, incubated the dominant racial types that share 
the world today. Sun and frost, forest and plain, humidity and dryness, 
height and latitude, diet and water content, a variable inheritance from the 
remoter past and the chance movements of peoples, all united during these 
millennia to give OUT single species the differences of height and proportion, 
of fridal structure and skin colour, of shade and texture of hair, whidi make 
the rich variety of mankind. No other species save our own domesticated 
dog has so remarkable a range of form while yet remaining one species. 

The whole skeletons and scraps of skull that modem man has found and 
is finding in ever-increasing numbers have given us some glimpses of this 
great formative process, but there is still a sorry gap between the interpre¬ 
tation of these scattered fossils and an account of the races of man as they 
were in early historic times, and as they remain today save for the prodigious 
spread of the European nutes. 

To make a full and coherent histery linking these fossil records with the 
racial pattern in historical times is still beyond us. Although our knowledge 
of human types, so frr as their skeletal varieties are concmied, is naturally 
much greater for later prehistoric periods than for the Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic Ages, nevertheless our picture of the establishment of races and 
their subsequent expansion or decline is still exceedingly patdiy. 

As will emerge in the course of this history, before the sudden spread of the 
white races after the fifteenth century there were six major racial groups with 
more or less well-defined geographic^ raises. These were the Negroid, Giuca- 
soid, Mongoloid, Bushmen, Australoid and Polynesian (Pacific) (Map II). 

The fi>rest zones on either side of the Equator in Ajfrica were the main 
rai^ of the Negroid peoples with their very dark skins, often everted Ups, 
and tigUtly twisted (ulotrichous) hair. Even in this area they varied very 
much in stature, from the pygmies of the tropical rain forests to the Nilotic 
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tribes, some of which are among the tallest of all mankind. Other black- 
skinni people with comparable characteristics lived along a scattered trail 
eastward from central Africa; from south-east India across the Indian Ocean 
to the Philippine, New Oiiea, Mdaneia, tropical north-east Australia 
and Tasmania. It has already been remarked that proto-Negroid skeletons 
have been claimed for Europe in late Pleistocene time; the earliet from 
north Africa date from about the end of the last glaciation (p. 51). The 
centre of their racial differentiation is uncertain, but the western Sudan 
seems the most probable region. Certainly they were already expanding 
southward at the expense of the Bushman races before the fifteenth century 
AD, an expansion which continued in the following centuries with the march 
of the warlike Bantu tribes into east and south Africa. Although material 
evidence is lacking, the Negroid peoples of southern Asia and the islands 
are generally considered to be of great antiquity, especially the forest pygmies 
of India, the Andaman Islands, the Malay Peninsula, some parts of the 
Philippines, Melanesia, Australia and Tasmania. Whether all these peoples 
are rdated to one another and to the Negritoes of Africa is unknown; 
it seems probable. On the other hand it is possible to see in them men who 
were shaped by the rain forests in which they had to find a living. 

The Caucasoid or white race of early historic times inhabited a solid 
territory to the north of the African Negroids, comprising the central land 
mass of the Old World in north and northnsist Africa, Europe, and western 
Asia as frr as India and Ceylon. As might be expected from what is known 
of their Palaeolithic forebe^, they have always varied widely, particularly 
in the colouring of skin, hair and eyes and in size and bodily form. Dane 
and Watusi African, Semite and Brahman cover a great range of features. 
Nevertheless the Cauoisoids are generally distii^;uishable by narrow, often 
stron^y bridged noses, soft and often wavy or curly (cymotrichous) hair, 
heavy growth of beard and skins which among the majority of Caucasoids 
am ^rer than those of any other race. The extreme unpigmented Nordic 
type with yellowish or reddish hair, blue or grey eyes and pinkish white skin 
that bums on exposure to strong sun was limited to Europe and dominant 
only in the cool and temperate zones in the north and west of the continent. 
It has been shown to what considerable extent the heavy-featured and 
muscular Cromagnon type of Caucasoid predominated in Europe, north 
Africa and Asia during much of the Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic Ages; 
this inheritance is still important among modem Europeans. On the other 
hand the smaller lighter-built and more delicately featured forerunners of 
the Mediterranean race seem to have asserted themselves later in the Upper 
Palaeolithic period. We shall find them spreading from south-west Asia into 
north Africa rather after the arrival of the Cromagnons thoe (p. 89). This 
same light-boned Mediterranean type will be found carrying the practice 
of farming along the Danube as frr as Belgium, and along the Mediterranera 
shores to Spain, France and Britain. 
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East of the Caucasoids stretched the vast ranges of the Mongolian peoples, 
covering all northern and eastern Asia, emending down the Malay Peninsula 
to Borneo, Sumatra and other East Indian islands (with an extreme western 
outlier in eastern Madagascar), and including the large oi&hore islands of 
Formosa and Japan. Peoples of Mongoloid type were also to be found, if 
rather sparsely, over the whole of the American continent. These peoples 
are characteri^ by coarse, bkd:, straight (leiotrichous) hair, noses that are 
narrow but commonly rather flat, broad cheekbones, olive to yellowish, 
coppery or brown skins and dark eyes; the eyes are often embedded in layers 
of fat which help to form the fold of the skin across the comer of the ^e 
known as the epicanthic fold. The cradleland for the Mongolian race, which 
is essentially specialized to endure extreme cold, is without doubt in north¬ 
east Asia. It ^s been shown that the latest dwellers at Choukoutien had 
only a slightly Mongolian cast of countenance. As the great mountain mass 
of Asia barred their passage westward, the Mongoloids ocpanded to the 
south and east until they attained their maximum distribution in Asia, the 
Asiatic islands and America already described. In Asia and the islands they 
destroyed or absorbed various older populations (p. 59) but in America 
they found virgin territory. 

These three racial systems, ±e Negroid, Caucasoid and Mongoloid, were 
by far the most numerous and dominated all the great land surfaces of the 
northern hemisphere. The historical development of mankind was in thdr 
hands. In South Africa, Australasia, many of the Pacific islands and in small 
patches on the southern extremities of Asia were smaller racial pockets, 
some of which could justly be called remnants and archaic both in race and 
culture. All without exception have dwindled yet further before the spread 
of the Caucasoid race. 

Among these peoples of the southern hemisphere three are sufEldently 
important and w^ defined to rank beside the major groups already described 
and make up the sixfold system of mankind. First were the Bushmanoid 
people once, as has been explained, widesprrad in Africa, but throughout 
later prehistoric times steadily pushed southward towards the tip of the 
continent. Today they are reduced to the Bushmen getting what livelihood 
they can by hunting in the Kalahari desert, and a Hottentot element within 
the Cape Coloured population of the Union of South Africa. Al±ough their 
ancestors were of nom^ stature and rather abnormally great cranial capadty> 
die Bushmen are now very small, averaging less than five feet, with yellowish 
brown skin, rather flat frees, a suggestion of the qiicanthic fold and the 
extraordinary ^peppercorn* hair in which the spiral curl is so tight that the 
scalp is exposed between the twisted tufts. The Bushmen have two other 
peculiarities that are always portrayed in the cave painting made in their 
more prosperous days: protruding fatty buttocks and a penis which projects 
forward without erection. Whether or not one judges them to be attractive, 
these three bodily characteristics are unique. 
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second of the smaller racial groups is the Australoid, a group difficult 
to define and which may include many ardiaic peoples survivii^ fit>m 
pleistocene times who are not in fact closdy related. In Australia itsdf there 
is a considerable contrast between the desert-dwdler who sparsely inhabited 
the greater part of the country and those aborigines, now reduced to n^ 
the point of extinction, who lived in the Murray River basin and Gippsland. 
The hunters of the desert are brown-skinned, tall and slender with wavy 
hair and beards but little body hair; in the formation of their skulls they 
seem to show a very archaic'inheritance with a lai^r genetical element from 
Palaeoanthropic st(^ than any other living people. This element seems to 
have been even more marked in the past, to judge from certain skuU finds— 
especially those of Talgai and Cohuna. They have narrow, low-vaulted 
crania, with bony ridges above the eyes; the teeth are large and often 
prominently set, the nose broad. They have with reason been likened to 
Solo man 48). The aborigiaes of the more fertile and temperate south¬ 
east had many -archaic features in common with their neighbour, but their 
bodies were both more massive and very much hairier while their legs and 
arms were relatively short; in colouring they evidently carried genes for 
fidmess, for their skins when untaimed were pale brown, their eyes some¬ 
times green or blue and their hair occasionally red. It has been suggested 
that these were the first men to settle in Australia, and that they have 
affinities with a primitive racial strain still surviving, though deeply sub¬ 
merged, in Europe. If they were the first comers, then they were followed 
later by the desm people and finally by the possible N^rito dement in 
the tropical north-east and Tasmania (p. 55). At present, however, there 
is no evidence for this sequence and some authorities still believe tl^t the 
Tasmanians, inst^d of being partly a Negrito group drifting in later from 
New Caledonia, were in fact a survival from the oldest population in 
Australia. 

The Gippsland Australians are often likened to the aborigines of Japan, 
the Ainu, who have long been dispossessed of most of their territories and 
pushed into the cold northern island of Hokkaido. The Ainu are short and 
thickset with white to pale brown skin colouring; they have wavy or curly 
iudr which grows heavily on both the free and body; the brow ridges are 
strongly devdoped (thou^ much less massive than they often are among the 
Australians), but the nose is straight. There seems no ^ubt at all that these 
earliest inhabitants of Japan (who may have reached the area before its 
complete isolation) have affinities with andent stodks still genetically repre¬ 
sent^ in modem Europeans. 

The other considerable group of Australoids is to be found in south and 
south-east India where the Dravidian stodc, probably descendants of the 
pre-Caucasoid aborigines of the greater part of India, show many of the 
recognized characteristics; the type is represented again in the Hadramaut 
and traces of it survive submer;^ throughout the East Indies and Pacific 
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islands. It be recalled that there was a widespread Australoid element 
present in kte Pleistocene Africa; there seems no doubt that this type, 
whether or not it is held to a once coherent and related racial group, 
represents a survival of an early spread of humanity throughout much of 
the Old World; in Africa it virtually disappeared, in Asia and the Asiatic 
islands was almost though not whoUy swamped by the southward and east¬ 
ward spread of the Mongoloid peoples. Only in Australia, that living museum 
of zoological survivals, could the Australoids remain master of wide terri¬ 
tories, until at last, but inevitably, the white race arrived to dispossess them 
of all that was desirable in this ±eir one great retreat. 

The sixth and last of the racial groups is the Polynesian and Micronesian. 
These people with their often easy Oceanic life are of a very generalized 
human type, usually dark-skinned with wavy black hair and dark eyes, 
narrow and sometimes well-bridged noses and mouths that are neither 
prominent nor thick-lipped. Most are of average height, though here and 
there, as in Tonga, there is a strain of exceptionally tall stature. This 
physically fine stock probably originated from a mixture of Mongoloid 
peoples with the native Australoid or Ainu-like inhabitants of the East 
Indies, Philippines and other islands off the Pacific shores of Asia. ^3 As 
the move to these remote islands of the Pacific was among the last 
canying our ubiquitous species to the humanly habitable corners of the 
earth, it falls well within historical times and so will have its place later 
in this history. 

This ends the account of the emergence, spread and differentiation of 
man as a zoological breed. It is a history that begins with rival genera and 
species, then narrows to the races of Homo sapiens, the single species which 
is mankind. Through the tens .of millions of years of the Cenozoic era the 
human fi'ame, so familiar a possession of each one of us, has been seen slowly 
shaping among the primates, until by Pleistocene times a large-brained, 
upright biped by beginning the creation of culture has won human status. 
Throughout this vast stretch of time the increase in the size and complexity 
of the neo-pallium or New Brain makes the central theme; in the fossil 
skulls which are our principal record for the human epic we see the forehead 
and vault rising, their capacity swelling. Whether or not he is inclined to 
indulge in the modem name-calling of highbrow and egghead, no one can 
question that man is distinguished as the highbrow or egghead of the 
primates. Here, housed within the curved bone plates of the skull, is the 
most subtle and complex instrument in the world, which, at the command 
of the whole man, has created the rich and varied cultures, the superb 
individual works of art, the inspiring if never final systems of thought, that 
make the history of mankind. 

These achievements, the exalted and the humble, have come from the 
many races of mankind evolved during the last forty thousand years. All races 
are one in that they can mate together and produce children who may be 
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healthy, fertile, beautiiul and intelligent, yet in their remaining separate and 
various lies one of the delights of the existence of man on earth. That after 
thousands of years of interbreeding and response to the various conditions 
of their native lands they may have developed abilities and weaknesses 
peculiar to themselves seems likely enough and should certainly not be 
denied. Without this variety our future would be less abundantly promising 
just as our past would have been infinitely the poorer. No one can claim 
that a violin is a better or a worse instrument than a clarinet; what is glorious 
is the whole symphony orchestra. So it is with mankind. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER II 

X. Professor G. F. Debetz observes that ‘the question of man’s cradle land cannot be 
regarded as completely solved. There is no doubt that Australia} America and in all 
probability northern Eurasia must be excluded as possible zones. The remainder of 
the earth’s land sur&ce (southern Eurasia and Africa) is too vast to be considered as 
the cradle of the species since the emergence of man most certainly took place on a 
more restricted territory. At the present time* however} it is impossible to define the 
boundaries of this territory more exactly. Many scholars favour Africa as the answer 
to this problem. It was in Africa that the fossil apes—the Australopithecines—^which 
are the most man-like—^were found. It is by no means impossible} however, that the 
cradle of man was one part <» another of southern Eurasia’. 

2 . Professor G. F. Debetz stresses that to some scholars it has not been proved that the 
limb bones found at Broken Hill belonged to the same individual} or even species, as 
the skulL 

3 . Professor G. F. Debetz recalls that, ‘the opinions of specialists sharply diverge on the 
question of the origin of Homo sapiens. The essence of this divergence is concentrated 
in the question of the genedcal interrelations of Homo sapiens and the Neanderthal 
Man. Some specialists claim that the Neanderthal Man was the ancestor of modem 
man. Others consider that the Neanderthalers and modem man developed independently 
of and parallel to each other. The more consistent adherents of this point of view even 
consider it likely that the genus Homo descended directly from Pliocene Australopithedne 
stock while the Pithecanthropi were a collateral branch which developed the extreme 
forms of massive brow ridge, heavy jaw and other somewhat simian features. The 
adherents of this conception thus exdude not only the Neanderthalers but also the 
Pithecanthropi as man’s forebears. 

‘Adherents of the other point of view accept the general outline of the development 
of the human spedes from the Pithecanthropic stock to the Palaeoanthropic and on 
to the Neoanthropic. This outline is substantiated by the fact that all the well-dated 
Premousterian and early Mousterian finds known to sdence unquestionably refer either 
to Palaeoanthropic stodc or to even earlier forms. In Europe th^ are the Mauer jaw, 
the lower jaw ficom Montmorin, various firagments from Weimar, the skull firom 
Stemheka, skeletons from Krapina, the natural endocranial cast firom Hanovce, limb 
bones from Kiik-Kobai in Africa there are the finds firom Rabat, Eyassi, Saldknha, 
the remains of Atlanthropi; in Asia the remains of Pithecanthropi and Sinanthropi. 

'But also from this p^t of view there are grounds for assuming that not all the 
brandies of the Pithecanthropic and Sinanthropic stock and the Neanderthalers 
produced Homo sapiens. Maxxf of the early and very early hominids disappeared ficom 
the fisce of the earth without leaving any direct issiw. The presence of sudh spedallzed 
features as pronounced taurodontisme (extraordinarily big molar pulp cavities), the 
distinctive structure of the nasal cavity and other features in West-European Neander* 
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thalers, render highly improbable the hypothesis that they were the forebears of modem 
man, the more so if one recalls that tiw Cro>Magnon type of Western Europe differed 
sharply in his structure from the West-European Neanderthalers. 

*It is possible that at the beginning of the Mousterian period there separated from 
some Palaeoanthropic breed a branch of hominids whose development led to the 
emergence of Homo sapiens at the end of the Mousterian or the beginning of the Upper 
Palaeolithic. As to the zone where this process of development was most intensive, this 
remains a matter of dispute. It is possible that this zone included south-west Asia and 
its large adjacent regions.* 

4. Geological observations by P. G. H. Boswell have led many authorities to contest the 
dating of the hximan remains found at Kanam and Kanjera to the Lower Pleistocene 
(Villafranchian) or Middle Pleistocene. See P. G. H. Boswell, 'Human Remains from 
Kanam and Kanjera, Kenya Colony*, Nature (March 9, 1935). 

5. Professor G. F. Debetz points out that the Swanscombe skull is i\ot universally recog¬ 
nized as conclusive evidence that Homo sapiens lived in the Thames valley in the 
Gunz-Mindel interglacial: arguing from the relation between the width of the occiput 
and the height of the vault, the relation of the parietal chord to the parietal arch^ the 
foramen magnum index, the distance between the inion point and the inner occipital 
tubercle, many scholars believe that affinities exist with Neanderthal man. X* has been 
worked out on the basis of these features to determine the real extent of the probability 
of the Swanscombe skull belonging to modem European series and this probability 
seems to be practically zero (XMest of Karl Pearson for the statistical comparison of 
characteristics of more than two groups). See Y. Y. Roginsky, 'Concerning the Antiquity 
of Homo sapiens't Sovetskqya Etnogrqfia, No. Ill (1947); S. Sergi, 'I profanerantropi di 
Swanscombe e cU Font6chevade’, Rhnsta di Antropologia, XL (19S3), pp. 65-72; F. C. 
Howell, ‘The Place of Neanderthal Man in Human Evolution*, American Journal of 
Physic^ Antkropologyt IX, n.s. (1951), pp. 37<^-4i6. 

6. Some scholars hold that the very fragmentary nature of the Font6chevade skull makes 
it impossible to establish an exact diagnosis; it has been pointed out that certain features 
of the skull bear a resemblance to the Neanderthal type. 

7. Professor G. F. Debetz notes that those scholars who do not accept the early dating 
of the human remains fotmd at Kanam and Kanjera consider that the hypothesis that 
Homo sapiens lived in Africa already during the second interglacial does not rest on 
actual frets. 

8. Dr Birket-Smith points out that in connection with the Bushmen mention should be 
made of the Hottentots, who are racially related to the Bushmen, and the Pygmies, 
where this is probably not the case. See K. Birket-Smith, Wvr Menschen (Zurich, 1944). 

9. Professor G. F. Debetz observes that the view that the African Australoids gradually 
became highly specialized Palaeoanthropic breeds, i.e. approached the Saldanha and 
Broken Hill t]^e, is contested by some authorities. It is open to objection on the grounds 
that the only argument in favour of such an assumption would be the prominent brow 
ridges on the Late Palaeolithic skull from Cape Flats. But prominent brow ridges are 
not a rare phenomenon in different parts of the world even now as well as in the 
Neolithic, the Bronze Age, etc. For this reason there is some doubt whether such data 
are adequate for substantiating a theory of human genealogy which embraces the 
whole of the Pleistocene. 

xo. Professor A. C. Blanc remarks that the age of the Asselar skeleton, assigned to the Late 
Pleistocene, has recently been queried. This dating was given by Th. Monod, but after 
revising his opinion on this point he now regards this find as relatively recent (post- 
Palaeolithic). See Th. Monod, *Sur I’flge de THomme d*Asselar’, Historia NaturaUs, 
I, 4 (1946), pp. 81-24. A. C. Blanc, 'Sidl’etk geologica dell’Uomo di Asselar*, Rknsta 
di Antropok^iOf XXXV (1947), p. 420. 

XX. The majority of anthropologistt today reject the view that an affinity exists between 
the rihanrieiaHe type and the Eskimo. See H. V. Vallois, *Nouvelles recherches sur le 
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squdette de chancelade’, VAntkropoUigie, L (i94i)» pp> 165-202. Nor is there any 
longer mudi support for the arguments in fovour of a connection between the late 
Upper Palaeolithic Magdalenian culture in western and central Europe and the Eskimo. 

. All the available ethnographic and archaeological data testify to ties linking the forebears 
of the Eskimo with the Asiatic and American continents, not with w&tem Europe. 
See H. G. Bandi, *Die Frage eines Zusammenhangs zwischen dem Magdal6nien und 
der Eskimokultur*, Jahrbudi der Sehtoeizemdm Gesellschetft ^ Urgesdiichte, XL 
(1949-50), pp. 75-92. 

12. See p. loi, n. 8. 

13. Dr P. Bosch-Gimpera points out that many authors have included the Polynesians in 
the Europiform group. See E. v. Eickstedt, *Die Biodynamlk der Europiden’, Historia 
Mundit I (Berne, 195a), pp. 115-34. 



CHAPTER III 


THE HISTORY OF THE PALAEOLITHIC 
AND MESOLITHIC CULTURES 


T ms chapter will attempt to chronicle the events of Old Stone Age, or 
Palaeolithic times, that is to say the emergence of cultural groups, their 
movements, mutual influence upon one another, their expansions and dis¬ 
appearance. Not very much will be said about the mode of life, technology, 
arts and belief of the people concerned, for thee will be the proper subject 
of the following sections. It is necessary to pursue these events in space and 
time because without some knowledge of them cultural history cannot be 
properly understood. Yet for the prehistoric past there is a peculiar difficulty 
in so doing because our knowledge of these affidrs—of political history in 
the broadest sense—^is entirely dependent on cultural remains. Thus there is 
a grave danger of confusing the expansion or migration of peoples with the 
spread of cultural traits, as though, in more recent times, we were to speak 
of a Gothic-architecture people or the migration from Europe of the rail¬ 
road race. 

In very early times when there were virtually no communications between 
different cultural centres, the danger of such confusions was mudi less than 
it would be today. Newtheless the more we discover about the Stone Age 
the more apparent it becomes that at some times and places there was no 
correlation at all between culture and physical type. As the ability to exchange 
skills and ideas by language or demonstration is one of the most important 
abilities of our kind, this state of affairs cannot be surprising, but it has 
taken time to recognize its reality, and earlier assumptions of a dose bond 
between spedes or race and culture are still being modified. 

Though Lower Palaeolithic is essentially a cultural and not a chronological 
term,* it lasted in most parts of the world from the beginning of the 
Pleistocene to the end of the third, Riss, glaciation, a period of at least a 
million years. During this vast span of years when man was advancing his 
skill as a tool-maker, and probably also his range as a social, emotional and 
thinking creature, in crucially important, but to our eyes painfully s mall 
d^rees, the h umanly occupied regions of the Old World can be divided, if 
somewhat roughly, into two prindpal cultural divisions. In Africa, round 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean up to the Black Sea, in southern and 
central India and intermittently in Europe men were gradually evolving the 
culture responsible for the first sharply distinctive standard tool form, the 
Abbevillian and Acheulian hand-axe (Fig. 4). In south-eastern Asia (Java, 
China, Burma and north-central India so ^ as present knowledge goes) 
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Pithecanthropus and related stocks built up a different and generally less 
progressive culture which had no comparable creation to rival the hand-axe. 
'Hds is known as the chopper-chopping-tool complex and shows a high 
proportion of tools made of rough flakes. A rdated cultural province extended 
through Europe as far as Britain^ (Map III). 

Europe and India were thus the areas of overlap where mingling and mutual 
influences were most likely to occur. In Europe, however, the picture is 
complicated by the faa that the bearers of the two cultural traditions were 
not usually present simultaneously, but alternated in response to the climatic 
pulse of Pleismcene times. Thou^ there may well be many discoveries to 
disprove the universality of this rule, there is now very considerable evidence 
to show that during the Lower Palaeolithic period the hand-axe peoples 
extended northward through Europe with the warm interglacial conditions, 
while their rivals, perhaps dominated by the Palaeoanthropic stocks, probably 
hardier and more enduring, took possession of as much of the continent 
as was habitable during the glacial ages. It was only much later, during 
the last glaciation, that our own species had become sufficiently well 
equipped culturally, particularly through the possession of sewn skin 
clothes, to be able to master arctic conditions and so break this long 
alternation. 

The map will make dear that these territories where the early history of 
mankind was played were only a small part, about one-fifth, of the land sur¬ 
faces of our world. America, Australia and probably northern Asia and 
eastern Europe had not as yet been penetrated by our most varied and 
adaptable spedes but remained through hundreds of thousands of years 
inhabited only by man’s fellow animals, those other creatures of evolution 
that had no such strange destiny as his in an unimagined future. 

The oldest tools fashioned by human hands have been found in Afnca. 
They are water-worn pebbles of lava, quartz and quartzite roughly chipped 
into blunt points or chopping edges. They have been recognized as belonging 
to two cultures, the Kafiian and the Oldowan, of which pride of place as the 
more ancient was given to the Kafiian. The first of these pebble types, 
usually flaked on one face only, were found in deposits dating back to the 
be ginning of the Pleistocene period. In later phases of the Kafiian culture 
the pebbles were worked from both sides, the flake meeting to form the 
edge or point. It was thought possible that the early Kafiian was ancestral 
to the Oldowan. 

Now, however, the reality of this culture, at any rate in its early phases, 
is being questioned. Perhaps the very rough flaking was made not by man 
but by natural agencies su(± as streams, waterfalls or soil-creep. One of the 
points against the artificiality of the Kafiian-worked pebbles is that in son^ 
places they occur in an enormous profusion which suggests the mass pro¬ 
duction of nature rather than the laborious handiwork of a few struggling 
hominids. For the present judgement of the Kafiian culture, as of that of 
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the *eoliths* (below) will have to await further evidence. Probably it will be 
merged with the Oldowan. 

' Happily there is no doubt about the credentials of the Oldowan pebble 
culture. Although it has not as yet been identified in the earliest Pleistocene 
horizons, it occurs in a number of sites where it can be assigned to a later 
phase of the Lower Pleistocene and the early Middle period. Mention has 
already been made of the Oldowan level in the Australopithecus cave at 
Sterkfontein, and of the all-important 'Zirganthropus* horizon in the Oldoway 
Gorge itself. Other sites are Kanam in Kenya, the Vaal valley in South 
Afiica, and Ain Hanech in Algeria, where the pebble industry was associated 
with artificially rounded balls that may have been used either for throwing 
or pounding. In the Oldoway Gorge there is evidence of how this, the oldest 
of human cultures, gradu^y progressed, for a series of superimposed 
deposits show the pebbles being shaped with increasing elaboration and 
d^ty of purpose. By the latest Oldowan levds they are being dripped 
(though st^ roughly) from both sides into ovoid forms that can be recog¬ 
nized as prototypes of the Abbevillian hand-axes which occur in the 
overlying beds (Fig. 4). Thus the Oldov^y Gorge is of great significance in 
showing beyond question that the Abbevillian culture and its immediate 
inheritor the Acheulian grew out of the andoit pebble cultures of the 
Oldowans. 

Although early pebble tools have been found in so many parts of the 
Afncan continent, the r^on where their makers are thought to have advanced 
to the full Abbevillian type of culture is in central Afiica, perhaps in the 
open country on the forest fringes. Ga the other haml, when it is considered 
how uniforWy the AbbeviUian-Acheulian tradition devdoped over the 
whole far-fiung region of its prevalence, it is not impossible that the ancestral 
pebble-tool cultures may have evolved towards the Abbevillian throughout 
the African continent. 

Outside Africa there is no certain evidence for tool-making communities 
dating from the opening of the Pldstocene, but the daims of the European 
'eoliths ’3 deserve serious consideration. Perhai» the best known are the 
English groups fi:om East Anglia. These roughly chipped flints from old 
land surfaces smothered beneath the Crag deposits of Norfolk and Suffolk 
may well have been made by hominids who were the European contem¬ 
poraries of the pebble-tool peoples of Africa. The fact that they were 
chipped by human hands and not by ice or other natural agents capable 
of exerting blows or pressures is not universaUy accepted. Even if none 
of the known 'eoliths’ is an artifact (and this is unlikdy), it stiU remains 
inherently probable that there were human creatures capable of rough 
tool-making present in Europe before, and in the south during, the first 
glaciation. 

While Africa has already provided us with sure proof of the origin and 
slow maturing of the great southern cultural traction of the hand-aze 
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cultures, no comparable discoveries have been made for the Asiatic tradition 
of the chopper-tool makers. No tools made before the second glaciation 
(and therefore Early Pleistocene) have as yet been found in any part of Asia. 
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FIG. 4. Pebble tool to hand-axe: A: Achenlian tool; B: Abbevillian tool; 

C: Oldowan pebble tools (after Oakley). 

No implements certainly made by Pithecanthropus modjokertensis and other 
hominids of the Djetislieds of Java have been identified; nevertheless, these 
men were there, and seem likdy to have entered the continent already as 
tool-makers. When the tools of diis stock are first recognized, in the Middle 
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Pleistoceiie period (for example at Choukoutien), thqr are stUl of the most 
elementary workmamhip; it seems likely enough that if their even rougher 
prototypes were foimd in ordinary dqx>sits and not in a cave dwelling, their 
recognition would be quite as uncertain as that of the Europom ‘eoliths’. The 
probability is that when the first hominids entered Asia from Africa, they 
took with them the practice of battering stones to get cutting-edges or rough 
points but that while the various precursors of Homo sapiens in Africa steadily 
improved this basic tradition into that of the bifacial pebble tools and 
ultimately hand-axes, the Pithecanthropic stock in much of Asia already 
showed ^e backwardness, the failure to develop much beyond this basic 
tradition, which remained characteristic of them throughout Pleistocene 
times. 

Until the i(» had melted after the Gunz glaciation then, the evidence for 
tool-making men outside Africa is trauous and douded, and we have to infer 
their presence in Eiuope and Asia rather from what followed than from any 
direct proof. .With the first intergladal phase, however, the cultural map of 
the Old World begins to fill, and by the opening of the Middle Pleistocene 
with the second Ice Age the distribution pattern of the Lower Palaeolithic 
peoples had dearly emerged. 

It has been seen how the Abbevillian culture had evolved from the 
primitive pebble traditions by the second glaciation, and during the warm 
interlude in this period its creators carried it into Europe. The Abbevillians 
spread as far as northern France (we, their descendants, have, indeed, 
named them after a village on the Somme) and southern England. As well 
as their still cruddy shaped hand-axes, these andent hunters of the early 
Middle Pleistocene may also have used stone balls as missiles, sometimes 
chipping them to make perfea spheres. There is as yet no certain trace of 
Abbevillians in India before the seo>nd intergladal phase, yet it seems likdy 
enough that they did reach the southern part of the sub-continait almost or 
quite as soon as Europe. 

With the later Middle Pleistocme the picture (or perhaps rather our know¬ 
ledge of it) becomes rapidly more complicated. In eastern Asia where we have 
been supposing Palaeoanthropic men were makii^ exceedingly crude and 
as yet unrecognized tools, we can now identify certain cultural groups. Our 
information is still very shght, but for the pr^ent three Asiatic centres have 
been recognized where tool-making had become sufiB.dently advanced by the 
time of the second glaciation for its products to be classifiable. One was in the 
Punjab where during this period men were flaking large and crude flakes of 
quartzite which have been recognized as the Punjab Flake Industry. The 
second is in northern Burma where hunters of the Irrawaddy valley were 
establishing the Anyathian culture, shaping several rou^y defined types 
of chopper, chopping-tool, hand-axe and large scraper. The third place 
where human anifacts of the second Glacial Age have been found is 
CbcNikoutien, where a single tool of this antiquity is presumed to have been 
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chipped by the immediate forerunners of Pithecanthropus pekinensis of the 
succeeding interglacial. Some authorities would still assign the Peking men 
to this earliest phase of the Middle Pleistocene, but it is now more goierally 
hdd that they occupied the caves when the climate was again growing warmer. 
By the second interglacial we not only have their Choukoutienian culture 
established in north China, but also the Anyathian developing strongly in 
Burma, an important related culture, the Soan, appearing for the first time 
in those parts of India north and east of Abbevillian-Acheulian territory, and 
the Paijitanian in Ja\^ In Japan a culture identified at Gongenyama appears 
to be the equivalent of these other cultures. 

These were all cultures with implements made on both rough flakes and 
cores and particularly characterized by chopping-tools, choppers and clumsy 
scrapers (Fig. 5), all were extremely conservative, and all, presumably, the 
creation of Pithecanthropi and related Soan breeds. These chopping-tool 
cultures which prevailed in south and east Asia throughout most of the 
Pleistocene will be described before returning to Africa, Europe and south¬ 
west Asia where the events took place which led up to the dramatic develop¬ 
ments of the Upper Palaeolithic. 

If the far-flung but never very distinguished cultures of chopping-tool 
tradition are surveyed from west to east, the first to be encountered will be 
the Soan. This culture had been identified at many sites in the Punjab, most 
of them in the valley of the Soan or Sohan, a river which flows from the 
foothills of the Himalayas to join the Indus west of Rawalpindi. The makers 
of the Soan culture seem first to have peopl«l the region during the second 
interglacial period, and to have remained in possession throughout mid- 
Pleistocene times. Indeed, an evolved form of the culture was maintained 
even during the last Ice Age. 

The Soans, during the two or three hundred thousand years at ±eir 
disposal, succeeded in developing their tools, and doubtless all the other 
perishable things that came from their hands, rather more successfully than 
the other chopping-tool peoples we shall find to the south and east of 
them. This may have been in part due to the stimulating influence of their 
neighbours, the carriers of the Abbevillian-Acheulian tradition who also 
arrived on the scene during the Mindel-Riss interglacial. For here in the 
Punjab we are in the only r^on of fuU overlap between the hand-axe and 
chopping-tool traditions. 

The most characteristic implements shaped by the Soans were chopping- 
tools and choppers made on large round, oval and flat pebbles; they also, 
however, struck and used flakes, and it is here that their technique improved 
most markedly with time. Both pebble and flake tools became progressively 
smaller and more accurately shaped, but the flakes also came to be struck 
from carefully prepared blocks of quartzite and trap, a mode known 
as the tortoise-core technique, regularly practised by the Levalloisians 
and other related cultural groups in western Eurasia and Africa (p. 148). 
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Chopper-chopping-tool implements from Asia. 
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The latest Soans, living during the Riss glaciation and the succeed¬ 
ing warm phase, possessed a culture which had approached very closely 
indeed to the European Levalloisian, a development which is not found 
among other chopping-tool cultures and whi^ must surely be due to 
western influences. 

The Anyathians who, as has been shown, were already living in the 
Irrawaddy valley dining Mindel times (the second pluvial of their own 
r^on), used mainly fossil wood and siliceous tuff for their tools, the 
intractable nature of the first leading them to make a high proportion of the 
hand-adze type of chopping instrument. They maintained this simple 
tradition with only the slightest improvements in technique right through 
the Pleistocene Age; it is possible that new influences reached Burma towards 
the very end of the period, but certainly the manufocture of blade tools, so 
characteristic of the late Pleistocoie, Upper Palaeolithic, cultures of Europe 
and Africa was unknown until after the end of Palaeolithic times. 

In Java the Patjitanian culture, identified in the valley of the little stream 
ELali Baksoka and other sites on the south side of the island, has a large 
number of big rather clumsy tools, the chopper always predo minating , made 
on water-worn pebbles, chunks of stone or massive flakes; it includes, 
however, a relatively small number of neat flake tools. It has beoi claimed 
that the Patjitanian, unlike all the other chopper-tool cultures of south-east 
and eastern Asia except the Tampanian of Malaya, included tools approaching 
so closely to hand-axes as to betray influence from the Abbevillian-Acheulian 
tradition. This seems unlikdy, particularly in view of the absence of hand- 
axes in Burma, a region lying on the natmal route from the nearest Abbe¬ 
villian-Acheulian territories in India. These Javanese implements, which are 
at least as much choppers as hand-axes, were probably independently 
evolved to serve comparable purj^ses. The Patjitanian culture has not been 
found in direct association with Pithecanthropus erectus or with the contem¬ 
porary fauna of the Trinil beds; at present it is only known to start a little 
later, in the second half of the second interglacial period, lasting on through 
the third glacial. There is little reason to doubt, however, that it was made 
by the immediate descendants of Pithecanthropus erectus or that this fossil 
man himself made a comparable, if perlmps even cruder, equipment of tools. 
His much later descendants of Late Pleistocene times (p. 48)—^who may, 
as has been said, have been reinforced by invaders of a more evolved physic^ 
type—are held to have been the makers of implements found at several sites 
in the Solo valley; th^e indude flakes and even blades struck from chalcedony 
and jasper as well as points and pidcs made from bone and antler. Thib 
material has been grouped together as the Ngandong culture, but for the 
present it has not been proved to be all of one age; nor can it, therefore, all 
be recognized as the handiwork of Homo soloensis. 

The Palaeolithic history of Burma and Java has been first recounted 
because the information ^m these coimtries is greatest. There is no doubt 
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that there was a Lower Palaeolithic population in Thailand (Siam) possessing 
chopper-tools and a cultural tradition similar to that of ^e Anyathian of 
.Burma, while in Malaya men were making tools strikingly similar to those 
of the Patjitanians of Ja\'a, including even the hand-axe-like chopper. 
This Malayan Lower Palaeolithic culture has been tentatively named the 
Tampanian. There are a few traces of Lower Palaeolithic chopper-tool 
tradition more or less of the Patjitanian type m Sumatra and also in the 
Celebes. The Celebes, however, are more remarkable for an Upper Pala¬ 
eolithic population in the Wallanae Valley who were making tools on small, 
thick flakes and occasional blades. This culture is likened to the Ngandong 
of Java and is found nowhere on the Asiatic mainland, although it is suspected 
to have been present in the Philippines. Its bearers may have reached the 
Celebes from Java and the Sunda Shelf route, but the Pleistocene fauuA of 
these islands is entirely unlike that of Java and must almost certainly have 
come by the alternative route, also open in times of low ocean level, by 
Formosa and'the Philippines. If this is true of the animals, then probably 
the hunters of the Late Pleistocene also came this way; it is a question which 
cannot be settled until the presence of peoples with cultural traditions 
similar to those of Ngandong and the Wallanae vaUey have been recognized 
on the mainland. 

In southern China very little indeed is known of Palaeolithic man, although 
the skeleton from the Kwanshantse (p. 54) supposed to be of late 
Pleistocene Age, and a few tools suggestive of the chopping-tool type of 
culture picked up along the gorges of the Yangtze between Ichang and 
Chunking are enough to show that exploration would discover that this 
r^on had its Palaeolithic history. For the present such a history can be 
attempted only for north China. It centres in the Choukoutien caves, the 
most important site for the history of Palaeolithic man in the whole of Asia. 
After the occupation dating from the second glacial represented for us by 
a single implement. Pithecanthropus lived at the main site while fifty metres 
of cave deposit accumulated. During the whole of the great span of time 
represented there is practically no change in either the physical appearance 
or the material culture of the cave-dwellers. The Pithecanthropi continued 
to make their rough and inaccurate chopping-tools and scrapers, some on 
broken pebbles, some on flakes. Occasion^y they utilized, though they can 
hardly be said to have shaped, implements of bone. These creature who 
for so long inhabited the fissured limestone of the Western Hills less than 
thirty miles from the place where the exquisite dty of Peking was to rise, 
were caimibals, eating human flesh, and more particularly human marrow 
and brains, for nourishment rather than ritual. They do not appear to have 
had any of the intimations of immortality which lead to a careful disposal 
of the dead. The fact that they existed for so long without perceptible 
evolution of their brains and with only the humblest improvement in the 
tools thqr made is held to prove that this part of Asia, so far from having 
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contributed to the main tide of Palaeolithic history, was at this time a 
sluggish backwater. 

In the fissure known as the Upper Cave at Choukoutien all this has 
changed. The men living there and burying their dead (p. 53) were of our 
own species, perhaps already showing some mongoloid features. Although 
the material found is scanty, they were in possession of an Upper Palaeolithic 
or even Mesolithic culture utilizing polished bone flakes, eyed bone needles 
and perforated bead head-dresses and necklaces. They also imported sea 
shells and mother of pearl for ornaments. They evidently used tihe cave as a 
seasonal squatting-place at a period which may have b^ very late gladal 
or post-glacial—perhaps as late as about 8000 bc. 

A centre of vigorous Asiatic Upper Palaeolithic culture lay in the valley 
of the Huangho between Shensi and Shinsi and farther north on the .Ordos 
plateau. Here in several sites dating from the last Ice Age, clearly earlier than 
the Upper Cave, hunters had maintained a culture whidi still showed some 
conservative inheritance firom the chopi«r-tool tradition of the Choukoutien- 
ian and also included flake tools (points and scrapers) made from prepared 
cores, long blades, backed knives, engrave and many other t3rpes which will 
be foimd to be characteristic of the rapidly advancing Upper Palaeolithic 
cultures of Europe and Africa. This Ordos culture, whidh has sometimes 
been classified as *Moustero-Aurignacian*, has affinities with the Upper 
Palaeolithic of Siberia which will be discussed in connection with the first 
invasions of America. 

The history of eastern and south-eastern Asia has been carried down to 
the end of the Pleistocene period because it was during the whole of that 
time a peripheral region remote from those parts of the world where man was 
to take the most significant steps towards higher cultural forms and at last 
to civilization. Also the chopping-tool tradition was so persistent that it 
gives a unity to the whole Palaeolithic period in these parts of Asia. This 
warrants treating it all together, even at the cost of encounterir^ a few intru¬ 
sive Upper Palaeolithic traits before discovering their origins farther west. 
It is time now to turn in that direction. 

It has already been suggested that when the final phase of the second 
glaciation rendered northern Europe uninhabitable and most of the rest of the 
continent bitterly cold, the Abbevillian peoples withdrew southward towards 
their African cradleland. The peoples who took their place were the makers 
of a culture known as the Qactonian, which belongs to the group known as 
the flake cultures to distinguish them from the Asiatic chopper-tool and the 
African hand-axe traditions (Fig. 6). Their tools were mostly trimmed from 
boldly strudt flakes, many of them evidently designed as skirming-knives and 
hide scrapers, an equipment better adapted to life in a cold climate than that 
associated with the hwd-axe.4 Although we know the Qactonians to have 
been fully established in western Europe near the beginning of the Mindel 
glaciarinTij while evidence for the existence of chopper cultures in Asia as 
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eaily as this is still very scanty, it is probable that the European culture will 
prove to be an early ofifshoot from the Asiatic, perhaps sharing a common 
■ origin with the early Soan (p. 69). Thus, even if nothing is certainly known 
about the ph3rsical type of ilie early Qactonians, they may well have Monged 
to the same geno^ Hthecanthropic stodc. Furthermore, while later on 
contacts between the flake-tool and hand-axe makers in Eurasia undoubtedly 
led to the mingling and transfnence of cultural traits, there is good reason 
to believe that at this stage the two peoples were distinct and that we are 
free to visualize the departure of the Abbevillians and the arrival of the 
Clactonians as actual, even if very gradual, migrations. 



no. 6. Flake-tools fcom western Europe. A: Qactonian flake-tool (scale 4/9); 
B: Tayadan flake-tool (scale 2/5). (After Oakley.) 


While the Gactonian himters were holding their own in the harsh environ- 
mmt of England, France and Germany, the hand-axe peoples enjoyed an 
unbroken cultural development in Africa greatly improving their techniques 
and adding to the range of their tool forms (p. 77). 

During the second interpluvial the more primitive Abbevillian stage of 
their culture had passed into the Acheulian with its increasingly finely made 
and beautifully proportioned implements. Possibly, too, by time they 
had spread into India, where the early Madras culture, soon to dominate the 
whole peninsular area, certainly shows primitive, Abbevillian, forms of 
hand-axe. 

With the melting of the ice for the corresponding long and very warm 
Mindel-Riss interglacial phase, the hand-axe people advanced once more 
into Europe, bearers now of the Acheulian culture. The himdred and fifty 
thousand years of this interglacial saw the heyday of this culture; to judge 
from the stone tools which alone survive of what may have been a rich if 
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Still technically primitive culture, this was the time when it reached its 
finest development as well as its greatest extent. 

A place such as 01 Orgesailie in the Kenya Rift Valley with its lakeside 
camp sites thickly scattered with hand-axes, cleavers, bolas stones and the 
bones of wild pig, baboons and zebras, seems to speak of high success in the 
chase. As to its extent, the Acheulian culture covered much more than half 
the humanly inhabited world and about a fifth of the total land surface of 
our planet. Acheulian hand-axes, used to follow the steps of this culture like 
the shreds of a paper chase, have been discovered throughout Africa, south¬ 
western and western Europe as far as the southern half of England, across 
central and eastern Europe to the Black Sea, in Asia Minor, along the east 
end of the Mediterranean, in Arabia (though rarely as yet), Iraq, and all over 
peninsular India extending northward as far as the Punjab (p. 68), None 
has yet been found in Iran or Afghanistan, but the Acheulians must be 
presumed to have reached India by a narrow corridor north of the Persian 
Gulf and south of the Iranian highlands. 

What is perhaps most remarkable about this vast Acheulian territory is 
the uniformity of its cultural products and the completeness with which 
new developments, clear-cut (if in our eyes trifling) improvements in manu¬ 
facture, spread throughout large parts of three continents. If collectors went 
out from London, Jerusalem, Cape Town and Madras, all four might find 
hand-axes which could not be distinguished one from the other unless it was 
by the material from which they had been made. Evolution was, in faa, 
slow enough for dififlision always to keep up with it. From the Upper 
Palaeolithic onwards this state of affairs was generally to be reversed, 
cultural evolution within limited regions far outstripping cultural diffusion; 
thus it is not until the era of modem communications that we again encounter 
a comparable uniformity of manufactures over huge areas of human settle¬ 
ment. There remains, however, a need for caution in assuming the absolute 
contemporaneity of the various phases of the Abbevillian-Acheulian tradition 
in remote parts of their range. Rapid diffusion in certain directions, per¬ 
sistence in certain areas, may have led to a divergence of tens of thousands of 
years in the rates of change. Nor is it tme that during this period of its 
expansion the hand-axe culture was everywhere the possession of one spedes 
of man. 

Even in this time of its flowering during the second intergladal, remains 
of the actual possessors of the Acheulian culture are rare. In spite of the 
really vast quantities of hand-axes and other implements of this age which 
have been found in Africa, suggestive of considerable populations, the bones 
of thdr makers are few indeed. The earliest known are represented by 
the jaws of Atlanthropus from Algeria, while the doubtful Kanjera skulls, 
if their rlaims are accepted, also belong to this time and culture. In 
Europe Swanscombe man was certainly shaping hand-axes towards the end 
of this warm period. While the Kanjera and Swanscombe men have convinced 
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many people that whatever happened during later times when cultural 
traditions were blending, the A^eulian of the second interglacial was the 
• creation and possession of Homo sapiemt the Algerian Atlanthropm warns us 
against such over-simple assumptions. These fossils prove that the Acheulian 
tradition could be tiuthfuUy carried by men who physically had much in 
common with Heidelberg man, and the general Pithecanthropic stock. 

In regions of western Europe where the bearers of the Acheulian and 
Clactonian cultures must have met during these scores of warm millennia, 
we have certain evidence of their contact and probable fraternization. A 
community, for ocample, living near High Lodge in Suffolk, England, 
towards the end of the interglacial, made both Clactonian flake tools and 
hand-axes, and it is impossible to know whether they were Acheulians who 
had been influenced by Clactonians or vice versa. What is certain is that here 
we have one of the earliest examples of a process whidi was to be common¬ 
place in human affidrs: the encounter of strange peoples proving a stimulus 
to change and leading to the creation of a new and fertile synthesis. 

It may be that the most important development of late Middle Pleistocene 
times was the fruit of precisely this syndesis. The Levalloisian culture 
appears in Europe with the return of the ice for the Riss glaciation. This 
culture, distinguished by an ingenious and very effective way of making 
flake tools (p. 148), can be held like all the flake cultures to be particularly 
well adapted to the preoccupation with cutting meat and preparing hides 
that most often goes with living in cold or arctic conditions. It has been 
argued, therefore, that the Levalloisians were the former Acheulians who, 
sapient as they were, had borrowed ideas from their Clactonian neighbours 
to equip themselves to face a rapidly worsening climate. This view might 
be hdd to find some support from the existence at an earlier date in South 
Afnca of a Levalloisoid method of flaking which was unquestionably devised 
by the local Acheulians. On the other hand the fact that the true European 
Levalloisians extended their territory farther to the north and east than the 
Acheulians had done, suggesting a hardy people capable of living in extreme 
cold, gives slight support to the opposite view that the Levalloisians were 
descended mainly from the old flake people, perhaps inspired by their 
Acheulian contacts. Certainly some Adieulians retreated southward before 
the advance of the ice, for there is evidence of their arrival in northern 
Africa. 

Such dusty arguments must continue until more is known of this important 
but comparatively recently recognized culture. Unhi^ily even less is known 
of the peoples living to ^e east of the Levalloisians during and after Riss 
times who have now come very faintly into prehistory as the Tayadans. This 
culture centred in eastern and cent^ Europe and extending from France 
to Palestine, appears to be a derivative of the Clactonian. It is chiefly impor¬ 
tant, as will be shown, as having apparently given rise to the culture of 
Neanderthal man. It would seem an obvious assumption, therefore, that the 
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Tayacian flake culture should have been the product of men of Palaeoan- 
thropic type, possibly of rather ejctreme repr^entadves of the type. Yet in 
a cave at Fontechevade in the Charente department of France, fragments 
of several skulls found in hearths belonging to the Tayacian culture were 
hardly if at aU to be distinguished from Homo sapiens. As a warning against 
the exclusive association of particular cultural traditions with particular 
species, the Fontechevade men are the counterpart of Atlanthropus. On the 
other hand it is not quite incredible that the skull fragments may represent 
a feast at which brutish Tayacians devoured several members of our own 
species—brawn having, for once, had victory over braiu. 

In spite of the enduring dominance of the native AbbevUlian-Acheulian 
tradition in Africa, a culture comparable to the Qactonian was present in 
Kenya and the Rhodesias during the third pluvial period. This is the Hope 
Fountain culture which may have been drived from the Qactonian or 
Tayacian, in which case it would presumably have been carried into east 
Africa by immigrants from south-west Asia. 

On the threshold of the Upper Pleistocene Age then, eastern Asia was still 
in the possession of the backward chopper-tool makers, Africa was mainly 
inhabited by Acheulians but also had the flake tool Hope Fountain peoples; 
south-west Asia was dominated by late Acheulians wifo Tayacian elonents 
who extended also into Europe, while western Europe was occupied by the 
Levalloisians. If the end of foe Middle Pleistocene period had seen a con¬ 
siderable mingling of peoples and their cultures leading to a complication 
of foe cultural pattern of foe Old World, this process was to be vastly 
increased and accelerated throughout foe Upper Pleistocene. As for foe 
physical nature of foe human beings responsible for all these hunting 
cultures, there can be little doubt that while foe eastern Asiatics were all of 
rather low, Palaeoanthropic breeds, in Eurasia and Africa there was a patchy 
mixture of types already nearer m modem man with a great variety of 
others showing more or fewer Palaeoanthropic features. 

As warmer seasons returned after foe JUss glaciation, foe Levalloisians 
seem to have remained in Europe while foe Acheulians returned, bringing 
foe ultimate form of their culture which they had been evolving in Africa. 
While it may be folly to base such arguments on no more than stone imple¬ 
ments, foe scanty survivals of complex living cultures, it is neverthdess very 
tempting to see in foe smaller, more finicky, aesthetically weaker hand-axes 
of foe Upper Pleistocene a degeneration in foe ancient Acheulian tradition 
extraordin^y similar in spirit to foe decline which was to overtake so many 
cultural traditions during foe future history of mankind. Is it legitimate to 
suppose that this, foe very first human culture of some distinction, during 
foe hundreds of thousands of years of its duration went through much foe 
same cycle, foe same rise and fall, that has been apparent, with rapidly 
increasing tempo, in all creative cultures of civilized man ? 

During foe first half of foe Riss-Wiirm interglacial late Acheulians and 
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Levalloisians lived as neighbours in south-west Europe and have left ample 
evidoice of their mutual influence upon one ano±er. The last attenuated 
phase of the Acheulian culture, known as the Micoquian, shows in its flake 
tools as well as in the slight and pointed form of the hand-axes an effective 
borrowing of Levalloisian ideas. Similarly the Levalloisians of this period 
made hand-axes though employing their own peculiar techniques. 

Just as the Riss-Wiirm interglacial phase saw what might be called a 
fhgmentation of the ancient hand-axe tradition, so also did the corresponding 
Kanjeran-Kamassian interpluvial of Africa. The very old and distinctive 
version of the hand-axe tradition characteristic of South Africa (where it is 
sometimes distinguished as the Stellenbosch culture) seems to have been the 
parent of two of the principal later African cultures. These are the Sangoan 
of South and Central Africa and the widespread Fauresmith of British East 
Africa, the Rhodesias and South Africa. The northern swing of the rainbelts 
which at this time was desiccating much of the continent, made the peoples 
concerned s^ out large rivers and lakes or highlands lofty enough to main¬ 
tain falls of rain and snow. Thus the Sangoans frequented the Zambesi and 
the Congo, Lake Victoria and the other Great Central Lakes, while the 
Fauresmith people similarly kept nearer permanent rivers in the south, and 
lived at high altitudes on Mount Ken^, the Aberdares, Kilimanjaro and 
other ranges in the eastern part of their territory. In the south the Fauresmith 
culture was maintained into the last, Gamblian, pluvial period. 

In addition to these two offshoots from the native Acheulian, the LevaUois 
culture is generally (though not universally) held to have been brought into 
Africa from Eurasia, perhaps more immediately from Palestine. Except for 
an uncertain settlement on the north-west coast, the Levalloisians spread 
out only m the north-«ist sector of the continent: in Egypt (as far west as 
the Kharga oasis), Abyssinia and British East Africa as far south as central 
Tanganyika. 

With the latter half of the last interglacial phase we come to a people who 
provide something approaching a substantial raft on the uncertain waters of 
our Palaeolithic history. These are the Neanderthalers and their Mousterian 
culture (Fig. 7), already established in this time of warm climate even if their 
heyday was not reached until the Wiirm glaciation was at its first climax. The 
very numerous skeletons of this breed that have been unearthed in Europe, 
Asia and north Africa have always (if they had tools with them at all) been 
associated with a culture with a strong Mousterian element, even where the 
LevaUois technique and the manufacture of hand-axes (by means other than 
those used by the Acheulians) show the influence of other traditions. The 
Mousterian and related flake cultures dating firom the end of the last 
interglacial and the earlier part of the last glacial phase are sometimes 
described as ^Middle Palaeolithic*. 

It has already been suggested that the Mousterian was a development out 
of the Qactonian or Tayadan which took place in eastern Europe or adjacent 
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regions. CertBinly this lies near the centre of its range. The true Mousterian 
has not been detected in Britain, but it is probable that Neanderthal man 
did in fact reach so &r to the west, for at Creswell Crags in Derbyshire 
cave-dwellers left tools showing a Mousterian tradition while at Kent's 
Cavern, Devonshire, was a Mousterian with Acheuleo-Levalloisian influence 
very much like the culture assodaied with actual Neanderthal remains 
across the Channel in the island of Jersey. 

From this western limit Neanderthal man with his culture pure or adul¬ 
terated has been found through most parts of Europe, in south-west Asia 
and in north Aflica. An extreme north-eastern outpost has been discovered 
in Uzbekistan, where a cave not &r south of Samarkwd contained Mousterian 
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FIG. 7. Mousterian implements; A: flake point; B: side scraper; 

C: bone compressor (scale approx. 4/5). (After Singer.) 

implements and the skeleton of a young Nomderthal child who had been 
buried within a ring of horns of the Siberian mountain goat. Another man 
of the eastern outposts has been found in Azerbaijan, again with a Mousterian 
element in the associated culture. A skull of a Neanderthaloid infant has 
been excavated from the Shanidar cave in northern Iraq. 

It has already been shown that the earlier Neanderthalers, those fortunate 
enough to be l^m before the advance of the Wiirm glaciation, were rather 
less extreme in physical type than those who faced the rigours of this last 
glaciation. They lived generally in the open, like the Acheulians, whereas 
their descendants were by choice cave-dweUers. Examples of Neanderthal 
man fiom this earlier period have been found over most parts of their total 
range; one who was ^ve at the very beginning of the interglacial comes 
from north Africa (Rabat, Morocco), while two groups of European Neander¬ 
thalers fall well within the warm period—^those ftom Germany (Ehringsdorf) 
and Croatia (Krapina);,an individual fit>m Italy was living towards its end. 
South-west Asia is represented by Palestine, where the Tabun and Skhul men 
were himting on Mount Carmel just before the cold b^an. 

Undoubtedly then, the Neanderthal breed had spread &r before Wiiim 
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with Europe and west Asia, the entire Old World was emptied of all other 
groups and Homo sapiens left in possession. 

By what means the Falaeoanthropic men in all their variety were liquidated 
can never be known. It is easy, and doubdess partially true, to say that they 
were defeated by the superior intelligence, better weapons and organiiation 
of our own species. Yet sometimes, when thinking of the vast stretches of 
the earth’s crust involved, and the many remote, unwanted comers where 
they could have survived, one feels that there is more of the Zeitgeist in it 
than this. As with the dinosaurs, so with these men, was there not something 
more than the environment and their enemies against them ? Furthermore, 
while all proper weight has by now been given to the recent tendency to 
separate physical type and culture in the Palaeolithic age and to emphasize 
the variability of our ancestors, the impossibility of isolating a pure Homo 
sapiens stock far back into the Pleistocene, yet surely this final scene says 
something for the opposite point of view ? In Europe, at least, the picture is 
i^ly clear. An apelike breed in possession of one well-defined cultural 
tradition was direc^y confronted and dispossessed by men of modem type 
and with a totally different material culture. Two breeds, we think two 
species, met face to fiice and their faces were strikingly unalike. However 
much mixed cultural and physical traits had been in the past, in the early 
Upper Pleistocene there was some centre or centres where men entirely of 
our own kind had created the beginning of the high hunting cultures of the 
Upper Palaeolithic, a tradition almost wholly new, remarkably inventive, 
and, as history was to prove, immensely potent for fiiture growth. 

This first crystallization of the blade cultures of the Upper Palaeolithic 
(p. 169) was one of the cracially important events in human affairs: it is not 
certai^y known where it took place, but recent evidence, as we shall see, 
points to west Asia. What is perfectly clear is that the whole Upper Palae¬ 
olithic movement, if it may be so called, all the important events of a 
revolutionary age, took place on a limited stage. That stage was Eurasia from 
France to the south Russian plains and Persia. In Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic times eastern Asia had been a backwater remote from emtres 
of creative change; now Africa, too, lapsed into this position. The huge 
continent which may have seen the origin both of human kind and of Homo 
sapiens^ and which, in part, was to have so important a place in the first 
flowering of civilization, made no significant contribution to the stirring 
achievements of the last glaciation. 

Just because it was a revolutionary period marked by the first great 
acceleration in technological progress as well as the first Imown expression 
of man’s imaginative power, ^e historical pattern of the Upper Pal^lithic 
is much more complicated than anything existing before. Evolution now 
rapidly overtook d^sion, and it was no longer possible that there should 
be such &r-flung uniformity as that shown by the Acheulian culture. Man 
becune physically more uniform, culturally &r more diverse. Throughout 
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the Eurasian theatre the all-oonqueting Homo sapiens split into a number of 
groups, all in possession of the new blade tradition, but otherwise sharply 
^diffe^tiated, as were those other groups that, toward the end of the period, 
began to cany late forms of blade culture to the wide territories outside 
their homelands. Even more than in earlier times, our knowledge of the 
Upper Palaeolithic is so ovarwhdmiogly mudi greater for Europe, and 
particularly for western Europe than for the rest of the primary area, that 
it is difficult to see the whole prospect in due balance. There is a score of 
European sites for every one in Asia. Furthermore, western Europe’s 
possession man’s first great artistic creations justifies giving it a peculiar 
pre-eminence. Nevertheless, in spite of the richness and complexity of the 
European Upper Palaeolithic, it appears almost certain tlut the blade 
tradition did not originate there. The picture given by the great series of 
classic cultures of the French caves is rather that t^y were brought in 
when already more or less fully developed, even though later new groups 
evolved loc^. Europe can show no transitional cultures suggesting the 
evolution of either the latest Acheulian or the Levalloisio-Mousterian 
tradition towards the earliest known blade culture, the ChStelperronian.^ 
Rather, as has been said, it was brought in by modem man and superseded 
the Neanderthal’s Mousterian with a sharp break. 

In south-west Asia, on the other hand, there are signs of an elementary 
type of blade culture emerging at an earUer date. At Adlim on the coast of 
the Lebanon a *pre-Aurignacian’ culture of this kind has been found in a 
^Ic^cal context which dates it to the last interglacial phase and which can 
be shown to be earUer than the Levalloisio-Mousterian found with tiie famous 
Mount Carmel skeletons which showed characteristics both of Neanderthal 
man and of Homo sapiens. This Carmel industry was itself already recognized 
to contain burins and other blade culture elements not found with the typiod 
Levallois and Mousterian of Europe. It looks very much, then, as though 
the blade and burin tradition of the Upper Palaeolithic evolved in western 
Asia, perhaps in the hinterland rather than on the Mediterranean coast, and 
that it was from there that it spread westward into Euroite (as later the 
Neolithic tradition was to do). The admixture both of racial types and of 
cultural traditions at Mount Carmel encourages the already likely assumption 
that this earliest blade and burin development was due to men of Homo 
sapiens stock who came to mingle both their genes and their new ideas for 
tool-making with that of the Neanderthalers. Their final ascendancy in the 
same area is demonstrated in a true blade and burin culture known as the 
Emiran which succeeded the Levallois Mousterian at Mount Carmel—^though 
not without in its turn incorporating certain Levallois forms. 

Thus it seems as thotigh the lands beyond the eastern end of the Medi¬ 
terranean whidi were to see the dawn of the Neolithic revolution also played 
a great part in the earlier and almost equally important cultural innovations 
of the Upper Pakeolithic. It is here that we should kxdc for the cradleland 
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of the Chdtelperronians who dispossessed Neanderthal man in western 
Europe. It still remains possible, however, that the true Aurignacian which 
followed the ChStelperronian originated rather farther west, conceivably in 
eastern Europe. However, it would be rash to assume that any of these ideas 
about the birth of the Upper Palaeolithic tradition are final. Every year brings 
new and contrary ideas about these most crucial events in the history of 
our kmd. 

In France where so many scores of rich sites have been excavated the 
local sequence of cultures is much more certain, and although further 
research may well complicate, it is not Ukely to contradict, what is already 
known (Fig. 8). Having exposed our present doubts about the origins of the 
Upper Palaeolithic movement, it will give the most coherent idea of its course 
if it is described from a viewpoint looking outward from the lim^tone country 
of south-west France and northern Spain, where the remains of the gifted 
hunters concerned are so strongly concentrated. It has been made dear that 
the earliest of these cultures, the Chatdperronian, which in France is asso¬ 
ciated with the Combe CapeUe race (p. 52) can be detected over most of 
the Eurasiatic theatre but not in a perfe^y consistent form. It was flourishing 
towards the dose of the first phase of the Wurm gladadon. The second, 
Aurignacian culture is almost equally widespread, but shows so coherent an 
individuality throughout its whole extent that there can be little doubt that 
here we are dealing with a single migrating race. That race was of the power¬ 
ful, large-brained Cromagnon type, skilful and artistically gifted; its spread 
was made easier by the more favourable climate intervening between the 
first and second maxima of the glaciation. No doubt it was this improvement 
which encouraged this people to push into Britain where the Chltdperronian 
culture failed to penetrate. Although the Aurignadans extended eastward 
into south-west Asia, they are poorly represented in what is usually recog¬ 
nized as the gateway into Asia—^the Balkan countries of eastern Europe. It 
is possible, therefore, that their migrations did not take them by this expected 
route but rather along the Pontic steppes and then southward into the 
Lebanon and Palestine (Map V). 

The third culture recognized in France is the Gravettian, sharply distinct 
from the Aurignacian and probably representing a further devdopment of 
the Chatdperronian tradition. This continuity suggested by thdr handiwork 
is also supported by the physical type of the men concerned, for the 
Gravettian race, represented best at Predmost in Czechoslovakia (Moravia), 
is very much hke that of Combe Capdle. Whether this devdopment took 
place in many areas of the original CMtdperronian range nduding France 
itself, is uncertain. It seems more probable that it was ini ted in southern 
Russia. Here an eastern branch of the Gravettian flourished exceedingly 
among mammoth hunters who pursued their game along the corridor of 
tree-scattered steppes lying between the northern ice-sheet and the heavily 
gladated ranges of the Carpathians and Alps. Some element of thdr 



FIG. 8. Upper Polaeolidiic implements firom Europe. A: Audi knife 
blade; B: Ghfttelperron knife blade; C: pointed Gravette knife blade; 
square-ended Gravette blade; E: awl; F: graver and end scraper; 
Aurignadan beaked graver with notch; H: Auxignadan keded scra^; 
I: single-shouldered Sdutrean point; J: Sdutrean laurel-leaf point; 

K: Aterian point (after Burkitt). 
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traditions was even carried as far to the east as Siberia, for the mammoth 
himters of Mal’ta (near Irkutsk) as well as having blade forms among their 
'tools were like the Gravettians in carving little female statuettes in bone 
(p. 198). It has already been suggested (p. 73) that the Ordos culture of 
China also embodied something of the Upper Palaeolithic blade tradition. 

It is surprising to IGind that in spite of the harsh conditions prevailing in 
the second maximum of the Wiirm glaciation and even on into the slight 
recession that followed, makers of the Gravettian culture succeeded in 
establishing themselves as tiur into the bleak north-west as Derbyshire in 
northern England. They remained there until the end of the Ice Age, 
evolving a local culture Imown as the Creswellian. 

The next event in the cultural history of France seems to have been brief 
and episodic. The Gravettian was there locally succeeded by the Solutrean 
culture, distinguished from other Upper Palaeolithic blade cultures by 
exquisite flint lance or dagger blades showing a highly skilled form of 
pressure flak^ (p. 151). Similar blades are known horn Hungary and 
Bu^aria, and central Europe was once thought to have been the homeland 
of the Solutreans;? rec^dy counter-claims have been put forward for a 
southerly origin in Spain and even north Africa. In fact it is possible that 
the Solutrean culture does not everywhere signify any movement of people 
but rather the adoption by existing populations of the new pressure-flaking 
technique. Where Solutrean blades appear only sporadically, as in England, 
it can be supposed that these fine products may have travelled from hand 
to hand as objects of trade. 

The savage cx>ld against which the European peoples had to struggle as 
the Wiirm glaciation reached a final dimax seems to have checked both 
migration and the spread of ideas, for during this last stage of the Upper 
Palaeolithic period there was a tendency for cultures to be devdoped loc^y 
and remain in isolation. It has already been mentioned that such a local 
growth, the Creswellian, managed to survive in the north of England and we 
find similar offshoots in France and other parts of Europe. They sprang 
from a mixed ancestry of the older cultural traditions in which the Gravettian 
was generally dominant. By far the most remarkable amoi^ these cultures 
was the Magdalenian which flourished exceedingly in its homelands in south¬ 
west France and northern Spain but also made its influoice fdt in Bdgium, 
Switzerland, southern Germany and Bohemia. 

It was these Magdalenian hunters, finding living easy with the abundant 
game of the open grassland and tundra of their day, who brought cave- 
painting, engraving and carving to a superb peak of achievement before its 
sudden eclipse toother with the way of life on which it depended (p. 25). 
In their art all the Upper Palaeolithic peoples give us the first opportunity 
in history to enter into communion, however imperfectly, with the mind, 
imagination and emotions of our forebears. Looking at these studies of the 
mighty mammoth and rhinoceros, the great oxen and reindeer and bison. 
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the graceful herds of stag and wild horses, each of us can experience according 
to his imaginative powers something of what it was like to live as a hunter 
at that time some twelve thousand years ago, when civilization was still 
hidden from knowledge far in the future, but when self-consciousness and 
the power to grasp all kinds of mental images was rapidly transforming the 
human psyche. This art also reminds us, more effectively than any consider¬ 
ation of the similarities which underlie the diversity of the blade cultures, of 
the unity of all the Upper Palaeolithic peoples, particularly in western Europe. 
Soon after the arrival of the first blade culture, the artists had been at work 
and had maintained a tradition, variable certainly, but continuous enough to 
imply the handing on of ideas and technical methods from one culture 
to the next. 

At this point in the ultimate Palaeolithic it becomes necessary to. look once 
more at Africa, where bearers of blade cultures were at last to make an 
appearance. Throughout the greater part of the Gamblian pluvial period 
(corresponding to the Wiirm glaciation) the peoples of that a)ntinent were 
content to continue in the Acheulian and Levalloisian traditions, allowing 
the progressive movement of world history to pass them by to the north. 
In east Africa the Stillbay culture (Fig. 9) was a moderately vigorous develop¬ 
ment from the Levalloisian while the Magosian was a sdll later degeneration 
from the same root. Both SdUbay and Magosian cultures extended also into 
the Rhodesias and made themselves felt even in South Africa, but in the south 
the ancient Acheulian inheritance was still dominant among the possessors of 
the Fauresmith culture. In central Africa the Sangoans proved themselves 
equally conservative. In Egypt, as in east Aftica, it was again the Levalloisian 
tradition that lingered alike in the Sebilian of Upper Egypt, in the miserable 
epi-Levalloisian of Lower Egypt, and the Khargan centred on the Kharga 
oasis. In north Africa the picture is different and somewhat more vigorous. 
The Aterian culture, which seems to have originated in the north-western 
end of the coastal strip and to have spread from thence eastward, suggests 
a people of some creative energy. It is thought to have grown from the local 
Mousterian, but its possessors were skilful workers in fiint, using, among 
others, the pressure-fiaking technique which has led to a belief that the 
Aterians may have had some share in the Solutrean culture of Europe (p. 86). 
They have also been credited with being the inventors of the bow and arrow. 
Their expansion carried them as far as the Kharga oasis which they (or their 
cultural influence) reached at the very end of the Palaeolithic Age; some may 
have crossed into Spain at an earlier date. It was here in the north that the 
true blade tradition of the Upper Palaeolithic made its tardy appearance in 
Aftica. The earliest of these is now held to be, not the Capsian as was long 
thought, but the Dabba culture, known at this relatively early period in 
Cyrenaica and believed to have been introduced by an influx of people from 
the east end of the Mediterranean. It is a culture with typical badted blades 
and burins belonging to the main European and south-west Asiatic tradition 
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and only later devdoping some local characterisdcs. The next event appears 
to have been the b^inning of the Oranian culture along the coasts north of 
-the Adas chain in the r^ons known as the Maghreb. This culture, which is 
diaracterized by a gr«it preponderance of small backed blades, may have 



been due dther to a migradon from Spain, or an influence from the late 
Palaeolithic cultures there, dating from something like 15,000 to I2,ooobc. By 
about 10,000 B c, or rather later, it is suggested that the people of the Dabba 
culture living along the southern, desert-flicing slopes of the Adas in 
Algeria and Tunisia, created the Capsian culture. In its earliest form the 
Capsian induded fiiirly large curved bathed blades so much like the CMtd- 
perronian of western Europe that it led to the old belief that this was a very 
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early Afncan blade culture. However, it is now known that from the first 
it also included small forms approach^g the microlithic, and that in its late 
phase when it was spreading north and east along the coast it had all the 
true microlithic implements of the European Mesolithic. There seems no 



FIG. 10. Tools of the Upper Kenya Capsian (after Leakey). 


doubt that this Upper Capsian was a post-gladal Mesolithic culture. The 
only Carbon-14 date yet obtained gives about 6800 B c for the end of the 
earlier or Typical Capsian (Fig. 10). 

A very interesting point for the racial history of north Afnca (and one 
which also supports the historical interpretation just given) is that while the 
Oranian culture is associated at a considerable number of sites with a 
massively muscled, rather heavy-browed type reminiscent of Cromagnon 
man, the Capsian seems to have been created by people of smaller, more 
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delicately featured physique comparable to the Natufians and evidently 
early representatives of the Mediterranean race soon to dominate the region. 
'A survival of the Oranian type may perhaps be recognized in the Guanches 
of the Canary Islands. 

This reconstruction of the spread of Upper Palaeolithic cultures into 
north Africa and the emergence of Mesolithic cultures there is by no means 
universally accepted, though it seems to offer the best interpretation of all 
the known facts. Some would still insist on a much earlier beginning for the 
Capsian. Some, too, sdll attribute the lively rock shelter art of east Spain 
(Fig. 28) to a Capsian invasion of the peninsula. Even if, as seems probable, 
the east Spanish art was not the work of Capsians, it is thought that much 
of it was painted at a time when the Capsian was flourishing on the other 
side of the Mediterranean and may well ^ve had some kind of relationship 
with the rock art of the Sahara. 

This African rock art—nearly all of it incised but with a few rare 
paintings—^is Ibund along the southern side of the Atlas but also southward 
in the Hoggar mountains and scattered eastward in southern Tripolimnia, in 
the Tibesti massif, Gilf Kebir and even as far as the Nubian Nile. It includes 
some fine examples of the naturalistic portraiture of wild animals, especially 
elephants, giraffes, lions and an extinct giant buffalo. These wild animal 
studies, often life size, are probably the oldest work, just as various groups 
showing domestic animals and others with obvious connection with historical 
Egyptian motifs are undoubtedly among the latest. Possibly much of this 
earlier art was engraved by peoples of Capsian descent who were just 
beginning to adopt some of the Neolithic cultural traits spreading out from 
the Nile vaUey. The Capsians themselves sometimes made very rough 
engravings, usually only a pattern of lines (in one known instance possibly 
attempting representation) but it seems unlikely that left to themselves they 
would have developed this excellent representational talent. On the other 
hand, Egypt does not seem to be a cre^ble source of inspiration for what 
was essentially a hunters* art. Perhaps some indirect inheritance or influence 
from the European Upper Palaeolithic tradition may lie behind these rock 
carvings of the desert fringes. Among other African cultures that have been 
mentioned, several, notably the Sebihan and Magosian, developed a micro- 
lithic element in their latest phases, while the Kenya Capsian gave rise to 
the Elementeitan of east Africa, a true Mesolithic culture dating from post¬ 
glacial times. In South Africa the Smithfield and Wilton (Fig. ii) cultures 
were the counterpart to the Elementeitan, but were still in ftiU swing in 
recent times when the first white settlers arrived. Here, in fact, is one of the 
first and best-documented examples of the cultural persistence which has 
allowed peoples living the hunting and food-gathering life of the Stone Age 
to survive into our modem world. Looking at the flints and other remains 
of the Wilton peoples who began to pile up their great seaside shell middens 
at a time when civilization and even farming were unknown throughout the 
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world, suddenly we find them mingling with the copper wire and beads of 
European traders. 

These South African development are among the outer ripples set up by 
the changes of the Mesolithic Age; before turning to see what happened 
nearer the centre, it is necessary to follow another late and peripheral 
movement of Upper Palaeolithic (^ture. This is the occuf^tion of America 
from eastern Asia by peoples who may have had a primitive Caucasian 
element among them but who undoubtedly in time became predominantly 





Fig. II. Flint implements of the Wilton culture. Northern Rhodesia. 
Scale £ (after J. G. D. Clark). 


Mongolian (p. 53). It was an event that probably began at about the time 
when the first blade culture peoples were moving into Africa: there is as yet 
no certain evidence that our species has been living on the American 
continent for more than fifteen thousand years. 

The route of entry, probably taking advantage of the low sea-level of the 
last climax of the Wisconsin gkdation, has already been discussed. It seems 
that from Alaska these pioneers followed the Mackenzie river into the 
northern plains, whence some pushed up the Missouri to cross over into 
the Snake River valley and so southward on the Pacific side of the mountains, 
while others used the corridor east of the Rockies (early freed from ice) for 
their gradual expansion south. The western migrants seem to have swung 
eastward into ^e Rio Grande. Equally with all other groups pushing 
southward and eastward they could have converged upon the bottleneck of 
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Central America before the settlement of the southern subcontinent. The 
spread of man throughout the New World may have taken up to ten thousand 
'years, for there is some evidence that the extremity of South America was 
reached about 6000 bc. For us there is something dramatic and moving 
in the thought of these little groups of hunters setting out to people so 
vast a realm where no human being had been before them. The feeling 
persists, even thoi^ we know that for them there was no comprehension, 
only the immediate lure of a coastline, valley or pass, a desire for fresh 
hunting grounds, and perhaps a trace of that spirit of curious adventure 
that seems likely soon to lead us on a wild-goose chase to the moon. The 
newcomers as spread through northern and Central America appear 
early to have developed two broadly distinct ways of life, two differing 
economies, which are inevitably reflected in their material equipment. These 
two traditions have been distinguished as the Palaeo-eastem and the Palaeo- 
westem.^ The Rockies roughly divide them, but in the Great Basin area of 
the south-west United States both are present in equal strength. 

The creators of the Palaeo-eastem cultures were big-game hunters whose 
largest quarry were first mammoth and then bison. Their most characteristic 
remains are the stone or flint heads from the spears or darts which they 
probably usually hurled from spear-throwers. Spear-throwers, as we have 
seen, were used by the Upper Palaeolithic peoples of Europe and they were 
to have a long history in the Americas, surviving as the atlatl into recent 
times. The lives of the American and of the European hunters of this dme, 
separated by such a vast distance, must have had much in common. Indeed, 
as we look at photographs of the massive skeletons of mammoth and bison 
slain by the New World hunters with the spear-heads still lying thmst among 
them, the imagination seeks to bring them to life by recalling the painting of 
these beasts, often with spears at their flanks, on the cave walls of France and 
Spain. Although many of the similarities between these late Pleistocene 
hunters of America and Europe were due to a common way of life we shall 
show that it is not impossible that a real if tenuous historical relationship did 
in fiict exist between them. 

The Palaeo-eastem cultures have been distinguished mainly by their 
prolecdle points (Fig. 12). As cultures, indeed, they remain flimsy and there 
is a need for more living sites to be explored before they can be given any 
solidity and before the real cultural {»ttem behind them can be established. 
The earliest at present recognized is the Sandia, named from a cave in New 
Mexioo. Although dating evident is slight, it may well go back to 12,000 bc 
or beyond. Next follows the Qovis, in which the distinctive American 
technique of fluting first appears (p. 174). Points of this type have been found 
with the remains of mammoth at a number of sites in Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas and they are widely distributed elsewhere. They reach north 
Mexico, Guatemala and Costa Rica. The Folsom culture, with its el^antly 
fluted points often with a hollow base and little ear-like barbs, was almost 




no. 12. Projectile points from North America. A: Qovis point; B: Folsom 
point; C: Ohio point (type of eastern United States); D, E: Sandia points; 
F; Eden point; G: Scottsbluff point; H: point with oblique flaking. Scale 2/3 

(after Wormington). 
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certainly derived from the Qovis. Folsom points have ofren been found 
* embedded in the remains of extinct spedes of bison (PI. i), and the centre of 
their distribution is the High P lains and the area to the west of them. Both 
geological evidence and Carbon-14 dating make it reasonably sure that this 
culture was flourishing by 8000 bc, a time when spreading forest was bringing 
the big-game hunting life to an end in Europe and true Mesolithic cultures 
such as the Maglemosian were developing in response to the change. 

While it is impossible here to pursue all the various subdivisions of the 
Palaeo-eastem hunting peoples of North and Central America (p. 174) 
something should be said of discoveries made in the Valley of Mexico. 
Near Tepexpan, about a score of miles north-east from Mexico City, bones 
of a mammoth (an imperial mammoth, in contrast with tlie Columban species 
associated with Qovis points) were found in the silt of a dried lake bed. 
Between the ribs lay a projectile point. Near by in Santa Isabel Iztapan 
another elephant was killed with projectile points similar to the Plainview 
points of the" USA. This particular kill was probably made round about 
10,000 BC and the spear-head used was of a non-fluted type with a widely 
scattered distribution extending northwards into Canada. It has been 
suggested, though at present on quite insuflcient evidence, that it may be 
a weapon type associated with the earliest migrants and diflused by them 
from the far north down into Middle America. This remains to be proved, 
but what is certain from the find at Santa Isabel Iztapan is that hunters had 
carried the Palaeo-eastem cultural tradition as far as the Valley of Mexico 
before the end of the Pleistocene period. 

While the peoples who created and developed the Palaeo-eastem tradition 
were game-hunters following a life comparable to tl»t of their contemporaries 
and predecessors in Europe, the economy of the Palaeo-westem tradition 
from the first depended in large part on food-gathering, induding the col¬ 
lection of vegetable foods. A major part of the tradition can be distinguished 
as the Desert culture, a name first used for the Palaeo-westem type of cultures 
of the Great Basin, but now extended to indude comparable cultural groups 
as far south as the Valley of Mexico and as far north as Oregon. 

While the centre of gravity of the Palaeo-westem tradition is certainly 
somewhat later than that of the eastern hunters, its beginnings are now 
realized to be earlier than was once thought. Danger Cave, Utah, for example, 
was probably first occupied by 9000 bc. At this site basketry was already 
being practised at this time, the oldest known example of it in the world. 
Thus we begin to see this New World tradition as by no means only a poor 
and late deri^^tive of the Palaeo-eastem, but one of considerable vigour and 
originality. 

Of its characteristic equipment, it can be said that the projectile point was 
of less importance than amoi^ the hunting easterners. V^ere it is present it 
is usually rather smaller, being intended for the killing of smalls game, and 
forms with side notches or tangs for hafring are common. An early form of 
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tanged point comes from Gypsum Cave, Arizona, while the side-notched 
type was present at Danger Cave. The troglodytes at the Gyps um Cave had 
apparently eaten sloth, camel and horse—a warning against any assumption 
that the Palaeo-westem peoples never himted big game. In general in their 
flint work they made relatively more use of the core than their eastern 
neighbours; choppers, keeled scrapers and grinding stones were among their 
most characteristic tools. 

Among developed Palaeo-westem cultures special mention should be made 
of the Cochise of the south-west. Although it probably began as early as 
7000 BC when mammoth, horse and bison were stiU being hunted, &om the 
first the extensive use of milling stones shows that the gathering of wild 
plant foods was an essential part of the economy. The tradition lasted for 
many thousands of years and is thought at last to have given rise to the 
Indian cultures known as Mogollon and Hohokam. A counterpart to the 
Cochise in Central America is the Chaleo culture of Mexico. 

There is a third cultural grouping within the North American sub-continent 
deserving mention here: the P^eo-northern of Alaska and northehi Canada. 
It was first detected on the site of the campus of Alaska University, Fair¬ 
banks, and at several Arctic sites, but is now b^t understood from lyatayet 
on Cape Denbigh, Norton Sound, where the industry has been named the 
Denbigh Flint complex. This complex has some elements, notably a variety 
of fluted point, probably derived flrom the Palaeo-eastem tradition to the 
south, but it is dominated by Mesolithic or persistent Upper Palaeolithic 
forms reminiscent of the Old World. These include gravers (burins) which 
have been compared with those found in Mesolithic sites in Siberia and little 
many-faceted cores from which are strack tiny prismatic blades, or micro- 
blad^, which also recall techniques found in Siberia and Mongolia. The 
microblades were made to be fitted into grooved bone points, and both 
these and the burins are characteristic of prehistoric Eskimo cultures. As 
we have seen (p. 53) the Eskimo probably originated in the Old World 
and their culturd traditions were mainly Asian, so that it appears very likely 
indeed that the Palaeo-northem cultures were introduced into North America 
by Eskimo immigrants after the original peopling of the New World. This 
is in harmony with the still tentative dating evidence. Although the Denbigh 
complex may possibly have be«i first established as early as 6000 BC it can 
be considerably later. 

The relatively late date of the known Palaeo-northem cultures is one of 
the difficulties in the way of linking the late glacial hunting cultures of 
America with those of eastern Asia whence they must have come. It is not at 
all impossible that sites along the line of entry in Akska may now be sub¬ 
merge by the sea. Although a great quantity of new material has been 
brought to light in Siberia, China and Japan the ages of the various cultures 
revealed are disputed—estimates differing by as much as ten thousand yesns. 
Two contradictory interpretations are current. One that the American 
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projectile point cultures were entirely home-grown—^possibly having deve¬ 
loped out of the retarded chopping-tool tradition of east Asia. The other, 
-which would appear far more in harmony with the world picture, that the 
eastward spread of the great Upper Palaeolithic blade and burin cultures 
into Siberia (Lake Baikal and adjacent regions) took place earlier than is 
otherwise assumed, and that the setdement of the Americas can be regarded 
as a yet further thrust from the dynamic expansions of Homo sapiens during 
the final glaciation. Whatever interpretation is accepted at last, it already 
seems unlikely that close counterparts to the cultures of the earliest American 
hunters will be found in east Asia. Very much of their achievement belongs 
to the New World. 

The American scene can be allowed to lead into that stage of human 
history falling between the dying away of the Palaeolithic cultures and 
the emergence and spread of the Neolithic cultures and rather uneasily 
distinguished as the Mesolithic phase. For in the sense that they were 
adaptations to the changing environment of the post-glacial world before 
the development of agriculture, these later hunting and food-gathering 
cultures of America can be called Mesolithic. In the sense that they had 
anything in common with the roughly contemporary cultures that grew out 
of the Upper Palaeolithic traditions in the Eurasian theatre and in some 
parts of A^ca, they are not Mesolithic. This more limited and more correct 
use of the title applies to a surprisingly widespread series of cultures in which 
some of the most characteristic flint and other stone tools were very small 
(intend^ for moimting many together in a haft) and often in neat geometric 
forms (p. 154). This trend towards the use of microlithic flints which was the 
chief innovation of late glacial and post-glacial times was certainly in part a 
reaction to the great changes in animal life and vegetation which followed 
the retreat of the ice, in particular to the spread of forests over the once open 
hunting lands. The modification of the Gravettian culture in Britain into 
the Creswellian with its far smaller flints has already been described. 
Exactly the same dwindling took place in many other Upper Palaeolithic 
cultures, the Magdalenian, the latest forms of Gravettian and in the Sebilian, 
Magosian and a number of other African cultures. The usual explanations 
given are that the new abundance of wood made multiple hafting attractive, 
the smaller forest animals could be hunted with lighter weapons, and also, 
perhaps, that large blocks of flint were more difScult to come by. It seems 
impossible to believe that these causes could operate throughout all the 
territories in which the dwindling towards microlithic size took place, for 
some of them were within latitudes where the end of the Ice Age meant 
desiccation rather than forest growth. However this may be, there is no 
doubt that this common trend did give a kind of unity to post-glacial cultures 
or that it was sometimes an independent, indigenous developmoit. There 
was, however, another influence working in the same direction, spread 
partly perhaps by actual migrations, more by the borrowing of ideas. The 
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miCTolithic element in the culture of the Capsians has already been mentioned, 
and diis tradition which involved the manu&cture of exact geometric forms 
(Fig. 22) seems to have influenced in tim e many of the Mesolithic peoples of 
Eurasia. Whether the Capsians of Spain and Africa th ems elves played an 
important role in originating and difiiising the tradition is not clear, but 
there are signs that this influence did come from the south into Europe 
and perhaps south-west Asia. 

For the most part, nevertheless, the MesoUthic age continued the Upper 
Palaeolithic tendency to develop local cultures, while free movement and 
group migration among them were probably much less, being discouraged in 
many regions by forest growth. One very substantial movement, however, 
there was bound to be: the advance into the habitable parts of northern 
Europe and Asia which had been covered by ice-sheets. 

In France the Magdalenian culture had become the Azilian by pre-Boreal 
times, and this survived in the more open country of southern and south¬ 
western Europe for several millennia. Later, however, other cultures derived 
from the dying Upper Palaeolithic traditions emerged, important among 
them the Sauveterrian (formerly known as Lower Tardenoisian) which pre¬ 
vailed over much of France and Britain. Finally Tardenoisian and kindred 
*blade and trapeze’ cultures became widespread over much of Europe from 
the Mediterranean to the Low Countries, north-west Germany and south 
Russia. Although in some sense they represent a late manifestation of Meso¬ 
lithic culture (th^ include microli^c forms) it is beginning to be thought 
that they may have been created by peoples who already possessed some 
domestic animals—goats and sheep b^ore cattle. If this proves to be so, then 
we can recognize in them the humble European counterpart to the pre-pottery 
Neolithic peoples of south-west Asia. Meanwhile the northern territories 
when first freed from the ice were occupied from Scandinavia to the east 
Baltic lands by reindeer hunters such as the I&mburgians of north Germany 
and Denmark who were living still essentially in the tradition of the Upper 
Palaeolithic and were in part contemporary with the Magdalenians. In pre- 
and early Boreal times other reindeer hunters developed the Ahrensburg 
culture of Schleswig-Holstein and the Swiderian which stretched from the 
Oder to the Vo^, through east Prussia, Poland, Lithuania and White and 
central Russia .9 In some part of thdr territory the Swiderians were super¬ 
seded by the successfully expanding ‘blade and trapeze’ peoples. 

The most interesting and remarkable of the northern cultures were those 
which developed with the warm weather of full Boreal times (Fig. 13). 
Peoples who had shared such a Palaeolithic inherirance as the Hamburgian 
now adapted themselves to a river and seaside life among the forests with 
determination and vigour; they invented an axe which was effective in felling 
trees, nets, hooks and all manner of fishing gear; they had good boats and 
entered into some kind of agreement with the dog for scavoiging and hunting. 
These Maglemosians and their eastern counterpart the Kunda people lived 
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a successful forest life from Denmark to Estonia; they also crossed into 
eastern Britain, arriving before the rising Boreal seas made it an island about 
-eight thousazul years ago. The Maglemosians and Kunda people often 
decorated objects of bone, antler and amber with chevrons, lozenges and 
other simple geometric patterns inherited from the latest Magdalenian art. 
Th^ also sometimes engraved highly formalized but quite lively figures of 
men and animals, and made charming little amber carvings of animals such 
as bear and elk. Other survivals of naturalistic hunting art are found in the 
rock carvings of the Norwegian coast stretching up far beyond the Arctic 
Circle. Th^ were probably the work of hunters who had adapted thmselves 
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FIG. 13. MesoUthic implements from Denmark. A: transverse arrow-head, 

Jutland, Denmark; B: triangle; C: trapeze; D: lunate (microliths); 

E: transverse arrow-head, Ertebolle, Denmark. Scale i/i (after Singer). 

te sealing and whaling. In the south a group has been distinguished as the 
Fosna culture, while the northern Komsa culture eictends well beyond the 
Arctic Circle. Both appear to have been introduced from the Baltic by 
peoples pushing westward round the edge of the ice. The engravings, usually 
simple outlines on fiat slabs of rock, show reindeer and elk, whales and seals. 
While the Komsa and Fosna cultures date well back into Boreal times, there 
is no doubt that the tradition of rode engraving lasted for an immensely 
long time in these last strongholds of the western European hunters some 
of the Norwegian engravings probably date from as late as the second 
millennium BC. Here in these remote northern latitudes was a dim echo of 
the first great announcement of man’s artistic genius made by the Upper 
Palaeolithic peoples of western Europe. 

When seven thousand years ago the moist Atlantic climate caused the 
northern forests to become yet denser and more difficult to hunt, their 
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inhabitants were forced to concentrate their settlements ainng salt and fi%sh* 
water margins where fish, and more especially shell-fish, could form the 
staple of their diet. The Maglemosian culture was followed by that of the 
Ertebolle people who have left their huge shell and bone ttiiddi»ns along the 
shores of Denmark. They and aU their eastern neighbours continued their 
hunting and food-gathering life until they b^an to be affected by tenuous 
lines of communication reaching them from the new centres of civilization 
in south-west Asia and the Mediterranean. These peoples are significant 
because they provided the main root of that *Nordic race’ which we have 
not been allowed to forget, as well as contributing to the Indo-Europ«m 
stock which played so really important a part in world history. But at this 
time when firom a few small centres the obscurity of prehistory was being 
dispelled by the light of civilization, they are of no importance. They would 
probably have remained ^primitives* indefinitely, as did their a)ntemporaries 
in South and central Africa and in North America, had they not been within 
nearer reach of the revolutionary new influences. 

Some idea has now been given of the post-glacial world on the periphery 
of this centre of change and growth. In Europe, Africa, India, eastern Asia 
and America Palaeolithic hunters have been seen adjusting to the warmer 
earth they had to live on, sometimes by creating true Mesolithic cultures, 
sometimes by making rough adjustments in the older tradition. In many 
places these cultures survived with little change into historic times, in back¬ 
waters, such as South Africa with its Smithfield and Wilton cultures, right 
down to our own world.” 

It is time now to close in upon the creative centre, the region from which 
the new way of life was to spread, fast or very slowly, to these peripheral 
lands. It is probably safe to say that the momentous development from 
food-taking to food-making was achieved, perhaps with no very sharp point 
of focus, in an area between four waters: the eastern ends of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Black Sea, the Caspian and the Persian Gulf—-that is to say, 
among or on the edge of the uplands surrounding the great Tigris Euphrates 
valley where, much later, urban civilization was to be built on the foundations 
now being prepared. 

Although scattered traces of Mesolithic culture have been found over 
most of this territory, in Palestine, the Lebanon, Syria, Iraq and Iran, they 
have not as yet begun to tell a coherent story. Among them the Natufian 
of Palestine is often singled out as of peculiar historical significance; here is 
a culture whose creators appear to have one foot in the old Mesolithic 
hunting world, one in the new life of the farmer. These people, who were 
very fond of ornamenting themselves with necklaces, pendants, shell-bead 
head-dresses, lived chiefly by hunting and made Mesolithic types of tool. 
Sometimes ^e bone and antler hafts had carved animal forms strongly 
reminiscent of the ancient hunting art. Yet the hafts they carved were for 
sickles—unmistakable siddes with the gloss of cutting siliceous stems still 
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on than. While it has been supposed that they may have been used for 
cutting wild grasses, it has also been pointed out that wild crops, filing 
> readily from the ear, are always gathered by beating, and that these glossy 
sickles must therefore have been used for the reaping of fully cultivated 
cereals (see p. 271). 

In their way of life, still dependent on hunting but reinforced by the 
harvesting of grain, the Natufians admirably represent the age of transition. 
So these people, some of whom were buried at the foot of Mount Carmel 
elaborately decked with fine head-dresses and necklaces, make a fitting 
subject with whidi to dose a history of the million years during which all 
mankind knew only the hunting life of the wilderness. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER III 

1. Professor G. F. Debetz observes that with regard to the classification of the Palaeolithic 
into Lower, Middle and Upper Palaeolithic, K. J. Narr [Abriss der Vorgeschichte (Munich, 
>957)1 PP' S~^] points out that there are two different ways of classification existing side 
by side: ‘into purely chronologiccd stages (valid for the entire area as stratigraphic- 
cynological units) and cultural phases (starting and ending at different times in various 
areas, and completely lacking in some regions). Some units that were originally seen 
chronologically eventually turned out to be definable only from the standpoint of 
cultural phases.... This resulted in a good deal of confusion and contradiction:... 
“Middle Palaeolithic” can only be used as a chronological-stratigraphic term, “Mesolithic” 
as a chronological-stratigraphic one in its early stage, but as a cultural one in its late stage; 
“Lower” and “Upper Palaeolithic” are ambiguous in both senses. It now seems to have 
become necessary to effect a clarification, i.e. to distinguish between purely chronological 
units on one hand and purely cultural ones on the other. This means that one has to 
use a dual (double-track) terminology. Thus terms that are ambiguous in both senses 
have to be formulated more specifically: if terms such as “Mesolithic” and “Middle 
Palaralithic” are accepted, “Lower” and “Upper Palaeolithic” can only be conceived in 
a purely chronological-stratigraphic sense.... If on the other hand, one keeps to the 
cultural meaning of the terms, then logically at least the expression “Middle Palaeoliffuc” 
would have to be dropped and included in “Lower Palaeolithic”.' 

K. J. Narr therefore suggests distinguishing between a ‘chronological classification* 
(Lower Palaeolithic, Middle Palaeolithic, Upper Palaeolithic, Mesolithic and Kaeno- 
Uthic) and a ‘cultu^ classification* (Protolithic, Miolithic, Protoneolithic, Neolithic). 

2. Professor G. F. Debetz points out that there is hardly any reason to assume that the 
*cho|^}er-chopping-tool complex* spread to Europe from Asia. If there did in fact exist 
in Europe cultures which can be compared to the ‘chopper-chopping-tool complex’, it 
is more likely that these were independent parallel developments. For the time being 
it can only be established that rough flakes and chopping-tools also occur in zones where 
hand-axes predominate, for instance in E\m>pe; on the other hand, hand-axes are met 
with, though infrequently, in the province of the ‘chopper-chopping-tool complex*, for 
example in Java. 

3. The term ‘eoliths* (= stones from the dawn of mankind) was introduced by L. Bourgeois 
in 1863 to denote primitive stone implements ascribed to man of the Tertiary Age. But 
once the view prevailed that the finds in question were not human artifacts, this term 
was applied to purely natural products which happened to resemble implements (pseudo- 
artifisra). Nowadays it appears that in this way some objects have wrongly been termed 
ei^ths in this second sense. On the other hand misunderstandings arise when primitive 
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hu m a n artifacts from the Lower Pleistocene are now once more designated eolit]is> since 
at present this term is generally restricte d erro neously—~to natural products and 
pseudo-arti&cts. 

4. The hand-axe must have been used first and foremost fiir chopping trees and working 
wood, or for digging up roots, and must therefore have been connected with cultures 
in zones of forest vegetation or with warm climatic conditions. In colder climates, as 
in the tundra, or in the sti^pe, it may have given way partially or completely to the 
flaking tools diat accompanied it. It is a debatable point whether we can deduce from 
this the existence of two cultural circles in the earlier Pleistocene (hand-axe and flaking 
cultures), or whether the flaking cultures are a sign of the unpoverishment of the hand- 
axe cultures conditioned by environmental frictors. There is also a number of pre¬ 
historians who think that the ‘Clactonian’ techniques were practised by makers of early 
hand-axes, e.g. in north Africa, where the Acheid I industries have often been termed 
‘Clacto-Abbevillian’, and ‘Levalloisian’ by the makers of more evolved Acheulian hand- 
axes. Again, in some territories, e.g. the Vaal R., South Africa, hand-axes were habituaUy 
made from flakes. It is not a matter of distinct cultural traditions so much as alternative 
techniques. Incidentally, it ought not to be overlooked that H. Warren, the ‘inventor of 
the “Clactonian culture” *, has recently expressed his view that the so-called ‘cores’ of 
the eponymous site were in reality chopping-tools and that many of the flakes were 
by-products of the manufacture of such choppers. See K. J. Narr, ‘Zur Frage altpalaeo- 
lithischer Kulturkreise’, Anthropos 48 (1953), pp. 773-94. 

5. See p. 61, n. 7. 

6. It is sometimes maintained that the Abri Audi stage, sandwiched between the Mousterian 
and Chfttelperronian cultures, suggests a transition from the Mousterian to the Chfttel- 
perronian in western Europe; at the same time it is pointed out that the Ch&telperronian 
culture in its pure form has so far only been established in France. H. Breuil, on the 
other hand, argues that there is nothing to show that the Mousterian gradually evolved 
into the Ch&telperronian along independent lines. He is much more inclined to believe 
that the Abri Audi stage, which according to him emerged more or less locally, suggests 
a degenerate Mousterian, already influenced by blade cultures [see H. Breuil, Le$ 
Subdivisions du Pcdiolithic Supirieur et leur signification (2nd ed., Lagny, 1937), p. 14]. 
In this connection it should also be pointed out that there are no indications present in 
western Europe for the development of the Neanderthal type to Homo sapiens. Further¬ 
more, it must be borne in mind that in Asia Minor there exists the Emiran culture, 
which is akin to Chfltelperronian. According to Narr, therefore, the position at present 
is ‘that within the early Upper Palaeolithic complexes of miolitMc type the connections 
extending over vast areas are more prominent than the treads leading back to some such 
time as the European Protolithic.... In order to explain the wealth of miolithic culture 
in Europe as a European regional continuation of the Protolithic, it would be necessary 
to presuppose a sharp radical change—which caxmot, of course, be ruled out a priorit 
but would be a far more complicated hypothesis than the theory that they originated 
from other areas.’ See Abriss der Votgeschichte (Munich, 1957), p. 13. 

7. Dr J. Neustupny emphasizes that in this connection mention must also be made of the 
Szeletian (named after Szeleta cave in northern Hungary), which may have originated 
from Lower Palaeolithic forms in central and eastern Europe. Related to the Mousterian, 
Aurignacian and Gravettian, this is a culture characterized by a large number of leaf¬ 
shaped points. See L. Vtoes, ‘Problematika szeletienu’, Slovenskd archeologid SAV^ 
IV, 2 (1956)* pp. 318-40. 

8. Of late there has been some discussion in an endeavour to provide a different inter¬ 
pretation of the split into the Palaeo-eastem and Palaeo-westem traditions. The 
starting-point in this discussion is the fact thav, on the basis of the Cm dating at Tide 
Spring (Nevada), we must reckon with the possibility that man penetrated into North 
America as early as the last interglacial period (before the Wisconsin glacial stage). 
With this very early immigration late Lower Palaeolithic flake cultures, which were 
probably widely distributed in north-Mstem Asia, are thought to have reached America 
(offshoots of them may be seen in the Cochise culture in the south-eastern us A and 
northern Mexico). These primitive flake cultures spread fairly rapidly to the extreme 
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•outhi as is shown by a C'4 dating to about 6700 bc from the Palli-Aike cave in the 
r^ion of the Strait of Magellan. In part th^ flake cultures are believed to have 
survived for a very long time in variow areas of North and South America* their 
characteristic features being the stone-flaking technique and a primitive mode of 
existence as food-gatherers. 

Some doubt is now cast upon the assumption made hitherto that the appearance of 
advanced hunter cultures with their characteristic pointed weapons in the course of 
the Wisconsin glacial stage must be attributed to fresh inunigrations. But it is also thought 
that these cultures in the south of North America noay have developed along independent 
lines. There are various circumstances that support this view. It has not* for instance, 
been possible to establish really convincing parallels to similar cultures in north-eastern 
Asia, although there would have to be some there if a fresh immigration had taken place. 
Moreover, the sites of such htmter cultures in North America seem to be more recent 
the farther north one goes, a point that tells against the theory of immigration from 
north to south. Finally, there is already evidence in hand to show that the expansion 
into Central and South America took place at an early stage. For example, there is the 
Toldian in the south of the Argentine, labelled by O. Menghin as Late Pleistocene; 
this may have exerted an influence upon the primitive inhabitants of the Palli-Aike 
cave in Tierra del Fuego. See A. Varagnac, ed., UHotnme avant Vicriture (Paris, 1959), 
pp. 165-87; O. Menghin, ‘Fundamentos cronologicos de la Prehistoria de Patagonia’, 
Runa V (Bdenos Aires, 1952), pp. 33-43; O. Menghin, ‘El Altoparanense’, Ampurias, 
XVII/XVIII (Barcelona, 1955-56), pp. 171-200; P. Bosch-Gimpera, ‘Asia y America 
en el palaeoUtico inferior. Supervivendas’, in Miscellanea Paul Rivet Octogenario Dicata 
(Mexico, 1958), I, pp. 49-76; R. S. MacNeish, ‘Preliminary Archaeological Investigation 
in the Sierra de Tamaulipas, Mexico’, Philosophical Sodety Trmsaetions, N.S. 48, 
Part 6 (Philaddphia, 1958). 

9. Chi dating and cultural position of the Ahrensburgian and Swiderian culture, see 
Ch. VI, p. 184, n. 13. 

10. The origin of the Komsa and Fosna cultures (jointly also termed Finnmarkian) is still 
none too dear, but it is probably beyond the bounds of possibility that they originated 
in the west. The Komsa culture seems to have been introduced from the east along 
the Arctic shore. Even if the Fosna culture is not derived from it directly, but from 
offrhoots of the Late Upper Palaeolithic Ahrensburgian culture of northern Cjermany, 
there is still no reason to assume that it originated in the west. The Ahrensburgian 
culture, as well as the related and somewhat older Hamburg culture, originated in the 
east. See Ch. VII, p. 214, n. 2. 

11. It may be relevant in this connection to add a few remarks with regard to the value of 
ethnographical and archaeological analogies. Recognition that an analogy has limits to 
its usefrilness, and may be only partial, is essential; there is a tendency to forget that 
it is only an analogy, and to incorporate it as dir^y relevant evidence. Sometimes 
contemporary non-literate peoples are, in effect, treated as if they represented Stone 
Age man; and material relating to them is used to demonstrate how Stone Age man must 
have lived. Some archaeologists make use of this sort of analogy, in the absence of any 
comparable data from their own field; but this is always a procedure to be employed 
with care. Despite the fea that archaeological evidence t^s one little about sodal 
structure, or sodal systems, the criteria used by the author of this part in assessing 
‘stages of development’ (p. 270; also ‘stage of sodal evolution’, p. 269) are technological, 
e.g. stone tools. This in itself contributes to a unilinear view of human sodal development, 
to the virtual neglect of other fectors which are just as important. It must be emphasized 
that, according to R. M. Bemdt, for ocample, the identification of Australian atorigines 
with Stone Age man is a spurious one, since it seizes on a few points of material culture, 
without paying equal attention to other cultural and social features; and it pushes into 
the badcground the similarities between the aborigines and other contemporary living 
peoples—^induding oursdves. The same kind of labelling, in what could perhaps be 
call^ conceptual shorthand, appears in such statements as that relating to the destruction 
or absorption by the Mongoloids of ‘various older populations’ (p. 57). There is a time 
confusion here, since what is evidently referred to in this and suxtihur examples is the 
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relative length of time one population, as contrasted with another, had been associated 
with a certain locality; it is a time plus locality reference, not one of ‘earlier origin’. 
As regards the use of analogies, we are confronted by the need for reliable data, as 
contrasted with the interpretation and evaluation of these data—a problem always 
particularly relevant where reporting of unfamiliar situations is concerned. Early 
references are to be treated with extreme caution; and because contemporary published 
material is often so scattered and so scanty, it may be essential that more than a few 
sources should be consulted in any reference to them. It is equally essential that personal 
views should not be taken as statements of more general relevance. 



CHAPTER IV 


MIND 


T he expansion of consciousness is a main theme of history. Nothing 
has greater significance than the development and exercise of the 
combined mental powers of intellect and imagination, the two springs of 
human greatness. This must be the estimate of the humanist; if it were 
added that it is through these gifts that God has made us aware of divinity, 
then there are few people in the world who would challenge it. 

In man's animal past as one of the primates, the sharpening of sight at the 
expense of the more lowly sense of smell that w^t with living in trees, 
contributed to a heightening of mental faculties; only birds, carnivores and 
primates are equipped with a specially sensitive spot on the retina which 
provides for great acuteness of eyesight. When to this sharpness of sight the 
stereoscopic vision was added, while the habit of grasping branches and 
seizing insects and friiits produced a flexible hand, the way was open for 
further advance. An ape or monkey fingering at the same time as it 
scrutinizes some unfamiliar object offers a good s3nmbol for the dawn of 
both conscious apprehension and skill. Much has sometimes been made of 
the great importance for human evolution of the hand with its opposable 
thumb; it was important, certainly, but only as the servant of a waxing 
brain. The hands of the higher monkeys would be perfectly capable of the 
finest skills had they a min d to set them to work; monkeys could be watch¬ 
makers had they ever conceived the notion of time. 

A further stimulus to mental growth was given our ancestors when they 
left the trees and a mainly vegetarian diet and began to adapt themselves 
to living in rdatively open country and eating meat.^ It may be that the 
actual chemical constituents of meat were of benefit to their brains; 
undoubtedly its nutritive value, so much greater than that of herbs and 
fhiit, relieved them of the necessity of perpetual eating. More important, 
the need for a creature with a relatively flat muzzle and lacking sharp daws 
or canine teeth to kill, skin and break up animal food must have led first 
to the use and then to the manufacture of tools. Once manufacture had 
b^gun, our forebears Imd stepped to an altogether higher plane of concen¬ 
trated visual attention and manipulative skill. It may be that the controlled 
use of the hand helped to develop another essential human faculty, that of 
speech.^ It has been found that movem«ats of the hand provoke a sympathetic 
movement of the mouth, and it may be that a habit of communicating by 
gesture hdped to induce the controlled emission of sounds. 

Here again, however, there is need to be chary in any recognition of 
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cause and effea. Just as monkeys and some other primates have hands 
capable of executing skilful tasks were their brains equal to it, so, too, their 
lips, palate and vocal chords are probably capable of speech. It is the brain 
power that is lacking. It is easy to say that the need for acute vision, the 
ability to manipulate, the necessity of cutting up meat, the purposeful 
concentration required to make tools all led to the multiplication of brain 
cells in hominid and human skulls, while each multiplication of c^s led 
in turn to a further advance in functions. To this we can add the further 
idea favoured by many biologists that *man is a foetalized ape*, that is to 
say that the direction of human evolution was tov^ds resembling the young 
and not the mature primate, and that this postponing of physical maturity 
gave opportunity for a longer period of learning and experiment and further 
increase in brain size. AU this interplay of cause and e^ect can be made to 
seem very convincing after the event. Yet we should remember that for 
thousands of years the Egyptians seemed to have very good reason for 
thinking that l±e rising of Sirius caused the Nile to flood. It may be that 
the ultimate cause of the waxing of the human brain, of the expandii^ of 
consciousness within it, remains as remote ftom our knowledge as the 
mountain sources of the Nile were to the Egyptians. 

If causes are best treated with caution, there is no doubt that the 
strengthening of mental power came with the vast expansion of the cerebral 
cortex of New Brain in man. The two hollow hemispheres of the human 
cerebrum are so large that they have become deeply folded and convoluted 
to house them within the plates of the skull. The great size of the frontal 
and temporal lobes is particularly charaaeristic of man, and they include 
among their millions of nerve cells many groups not enslaved to exact 
functions but with the storing of memories and their association. Memory, 
association, leading to image-making powers, these are the capacities 
necessary for full self-consciousness, for the awareness of past and future, 
intelligent anticipation and the building of traditions to bind the long life 
of the race. There is a sequence in the functioning of memory that can be 
seen passing from the biological into the cultural realm. First the cerebral 
storing of innumerable items of experience, then their concentration into 
images that begins the breakdown of the wholeness of experience and hence 
to the control of life’s matrix; next the formation of fixed symbols and more 
especially the sound symbols of language that make it possible to sharpen 
the identity of thii^ by the giving of names and to transfer memories and 
images from one living human being to another. Finally the invention of 
writing that extends memory outside the living group to all generations 
and all mank ind. By these means what started with the momentary 
experiences of single individuals may be built into a great and long-lived 
cultural tradition. 

The self-consciousness that intensified with the elaboration of the cerebral 
cortex, making man more ami more aware of his actions and of his separation 
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from nature, was to take two main and opposing directions. One was towards 
controlling the environment. This led immediately to tool-making and then 
on to the whole accelerating course of our technical and sdentiiic advance. 
Here analysis, the breaking down of the whole into manageable parts, has 
been the means, and the ends are wholly practical and material. The other 
direction is towards reuniting the part with the whole, man with the universe 
from which his consciousness seemed to divide him. This way led to ritual, 
art, religious faith, mysticism and some aspects of philosophy. Metaphor, 
simile, symbolical enactments and other unif^g forms have been the means, 
and the ends, ^sentmlly, are not practical or material. 

The very evident weakness of archaeology as a proper basis for history 
is its helpless dependence on material remains and the resulting tendency 
to over-emphasize the first of these two great ways of human endeavour. 
Thus, for example, it is not until the sudden appearance of art and ritual 
burial towards the end of the Palaeolithic Age that we have anything beyond 
the faintrat hint of man’s inner, unifying existence although undoubtedly 
this must have been increasing and r efining even while in his extraverted 
and practical life man went from battering pebbles to shaping a hand-axe. 
We can assume at the intellectual level a growing ability to categorize and 
to draw conclusions from the past for the benefit of the future. At the 
imaginative level there must have been mounting power to picture thinp 
(and particularly objects of desire such as game animals) when they were 
not b^ore the eyes, comparable to the ability to visualize the completed 
mol within the imshaped block of stone. The b^utifiil shape of the hand-axe 
itself can, indeed, be used as a proof of the early emergence of an aesthetic 
sense. It has even been suggest^ that the finest of these tools, those which 
seem so much more exquisitely worked than practical necessity demanded, 
may have become cult objeas like the ceremonial axes of the Caledonian 
islanders or the very unwarlike silver maces often brought out on state 
occasions in western Europe. 

Whether or not these implements came to possess some special imaginative 
significance or mona, their satisfying proportions show that already a quarter 
of a million years ago the imaginative mind had its own sense of righmess 
in pure form which, whatever its source, still holds good for us today. 

^nsideration of the source of these aesthetic judgements leads to the 
question of inherent mental patterns of all kinds. It may well be that man’s 
feeling that certain proportions are right or beautiful has always been derived 
from his participation in the natural world, animat e and inanimate, organic 
and mathematical, from which he emerged. But beyond that there is a 
widely held and also strongly contested view that human beings are bom 
with certain innate mental forms which have come into being through the 
experience of the evolving species. They are inherited just as the similarly 
evolved bodily parts are inherited, but as they are mental they tend to be 
e]q>ressed in cultural forms, most obviously in religious myths, which 
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although they differ in outward form with the tone of the culture concerned, 
often appear to have an underlying unity that is world-wide and timeless. 3 
These a^etypes might correspond on a higher, more complex plane to 
the undoubt^y innate sense of aesthetic righmess and such universal 
tendencies as the grotesque in art, animal forms, dragons and other recurrent 
artistic manifestations. 

Although many people cannot accept this idea of the inheritance of mental 
forms, it is surely hir more likely than that we are bom with a mental 
carte blanche. At the level of instinct we accept the idea readily enough, 
even though the instinctual bequest &om the past may be highly complicated. 
Weaver birds, for example, after six generations of having been reared 
among other birds and deprived of their own proper nesting material, can 
still in the seventh generation weave their ingenious nests when given the 
opportunity. At some time in the remote past this species gradually perfected 
a most unusual form of dwelling constracdon, and the pattern for it has 
become fixed in the brain and central nervous system so that it can be 
repeated at any time by reference to this ^instinctive* pattern book. Surely, 
then, it cannot be impossible for man to inherit patterns at a more imagina¬ 
tive level from the repetitive experience of twenty thousand generations? 
Or, having inherited them, that he should find expression for them in myths 
and other cultural forms ? 

At least the possibility is strong enough for it to be unscientific to ignore 
it, particularly when considering the diffusion of cultural traits. When two 
peoples at some distance firom one another possess some peculiar implement, 
design, myth, in common it may well have been transferred by trade, 
migration or a spreading influence. These contacts should always be looked 
for, but if they cannot be detected, then there remains the alternative that 
the trait represents two independent expressions of a common mental pattern. 

Whether or not human beings inherit mental furniture of this kind, there 
is no doubt that we bring with us from the past very much more than our 
bodily parts. Forty thousand y^rs after the death of the last N^mder- 
thaler. Homo sapiens still carries with him a most powerful inheritance of 
passions and emotional tendencies acquired through the ages. Even inquisi¬ 
tiveness, the desire to explore, is an emotion proved to exist already in 
animals. Some modem men have liked to think of themselves as wholly 
rational and their fellows as potentially so, yet others have concluded that 
our species is never capable of carrying out a rationally formed intention. 
The whole course of human history in which so many great peoples have 
hurled themselves to self-destruction, seems in many ways to support this 
second point of view. Some rationalists might be happier to have it other¬ 
wise, but if we lost nur emotional inheritance with its energetic power to 
galvanize the imagination, the whole creative life of our kind would soon 
be withered, parched as a mununy. 

The menud history of this vast formative time of humanity resulted in 
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the emeigence of language, of art and religion and of technical skills and 
primitive science. The other achievements will be discussed in subsequent 
chapters, but spoken language, a purely mental manifestation which has 
left us no material embodiment, deserves a place in this more general account 
of the development of mind. 

The new mode of inhoitance that came with the spoken word has as 
much claim to be the distinguishing mark of humanity as the ability to 
make tools. Without it all cultural progress had to be empirical, all instruction 
of the new generation entirely by practical example. It has, indeed, been 
said that ^speech is the correlative of the toor, and that 'man seems to have 
started to use some form of language at the same time that he learnt to 
fabricate tools*. 

Yet there is no absolute justification for this association; no more than 
that the intelligent use of hand and eye in manufiicture was one part of the 
general sharpening of faculties which made speech possible. It cannot be 
too much hoisted upon that langu^e and its voiced expression were an 
invention; they are not innate in the human species as are ^e songs of birds 
or the calls of animals. If a child were brought up in silence, it would not 
produce any articulate speech; there is even some evidence to suggest that 
if a child is not in a position to learn to talk at the normal time, in the 
second and third year after the period of firee babbling, it is immensely 
difficult for it to learn at all. The complementary aspect of these facts is, 
of course, that any baby reared in a foreign land will learn the language 
of its adopted cotmtry perfectly. An Eskimo baby would readily learn to 
speak Parisian French, a Parisian one an Eskimo dialect. 

The genesis of spoken language remains obscure. We do not know why 
or how the great invention began. Apes have a considerable range of 
emotional cries, and are given to dancing and rhythmical drumming to 
express mood. The white-faced gibbon is said to sing by moonlight and 
at dawn. Apes can also, though laboriously, be taught to enunciate a word 
or two. Yet they have never themselves taken the first step towards articulate 
speech. To the question why man did so we can only revert to the old 
shuffling of cause and effect and say that it was due to his growing brain power, 
to the associative capacity of his huge cerebrum. To the question how, though 
nothing can be proved, it is possible at least to attempt a factual answer. 

The most coherent account of the origin of spoken language which has 
been devised claims that the first symbolic sounds were uttered as the 
accompaniment of gestures, particularly of g^tures of the hand. The sup¬ 
porters of this theory point to the sympathy existing between hand and 
mouth which shows itself in such things as the movements of a child’s 
tongue during writing, or gesturing as an accompaniment to talking. Apes 
also often synchronize movements of the hands and lips. Certainly, too, 
primitive peoples such as some of the Australian and North American Indian 
tribes still maintain a fairly exact sign language which may be a development 
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from an early mode of communication. The Anmta, for eicample, have sudi 
a language with over four hundred and fifty signs made by the hands and 
arms. A means of communication by a kind of general pantomime is employed 
by the uneducated bom deaf and seems to be universally understood; it 
might be said to be the one form of symbolic communication which really 
is natural to our kind. 

The history of the emergence of language and speech, then, put forward 
by those who believe that the symbolic sound was at first secondary to 
symbolic gesture, implies this sequence. First a stage of general i»ntomime 
with a subsidiary accompaniment of mouth babble. The babble might some¬ 
times give rise to established ‘holophrases* or conglomerations of syllables 
meaningless in themselves but together expressive of a particular state or 
happening. Secondly a stage in which pantomime and babble began to give 
way to more precise gestures associated with correspondingly more precise 
sound symbols or words. In this stage the be ginning of directed thought 
can be assumed. The third stage sees the complete supercession of panto¬ 
mime and babble by systematized signs and words. While in the more 
progressive societies gesture symbols and holophrases were abandoned, in 
others they have been retained until this day. Sign languages have already 
been discussed; an often quoted example of a surviving holophrase comes 
from Fuegans, among whom mamihlapinatapai is said to signify, *the state 
or event of two persons each looking at the other and hoping he will do 
something that both desire but are unwilling to undertake’. 

Once the third phase was reached, the isolation of individual items or 
objects of experience had been achieved and analytical thought made possible. 
From that time language was likely to flower rapidly, with syntax, vocabulary, 
and such special categories as numeration keeping step with general culturd 
development towards increasing abundance and complexity. Some support 
for the derivation of speech from gesture is provided by the anatomy of our 
brains. There is no precise speech centre; instead it is controlled from a 
large cortical area extending from just in front of the visual area, across the 
auditory to the edge of the motor region. This area is always found in the 
left hemisphere in right-handed individuals and in the right among the 
left-handed. 

The result of isolation by naming is of special importance. The uneducated 
bom deaf (who offer a fair analogy in certain respeas to mankind before 
language) are unable to break down the world confronting them; they 
experience life as a continuous procession of total events, and their attempt 
to communicate leads to a miming of these unanalysed events. Individuals 
in this position can ranember but cannot reason logically and are therefore 
most unlikely to be inventive. The story has often been told of how Helen 
Keller, blind, deaf and dumb, was suddenly reached in her dark silence and 
tnaHi* to reahze that ^everything had a name’. From this fateful moment 
when her governess held her hand below a tap and repeated once again the 
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sign for water, her mind began to apprehend the world about her and she 
was soon in fiill symbolic communication with her fellows. Mankind made 
. this same step towards isolation and control through naming, but infinitely 
more slowly than Helen Keller for there was no governess in his primeval 
world, and every sound symbol had to be shaped, remembered, transmitted 
by in^viduals who could not at first know what they were doing. 

Even if the theory of the origin of speech from gestures is not accq>ted, 
the sequence of development from ftec babbling through holophrases to 
increasingly exact word sounds must be somewhere near the truth. Whether 
it was a process which, like most inventions, took place in one region and 
then spread to other societies, or whether it occurred in many centres 
independently Js unknown. Certainly the great number of distinct language 
groups show that the later stages of development took place among many 
isolated societies. The Iqgaid of the Tower of Babel presents the opposite 
of the truth. Today there are no living languages as simple and undevdoped 
as those of the earlier Palaeolithic hunters are likdy to have been. Never- 
thdess some, such as the numerous aboriginal tongues of Australia, are 
believed to indude genuindy primitive traits, and the existence of languages 
in varying stiges of devdopment has hdped to suggest the historical 
devdopment of word sounds. 

Young children of all linguistic groups are found to master the different 
consonantal and vowd sounds in a dosdy comparable order. This progression 
begins after the end of the babbling age when all possible sounds are used 
haphazardly. All over the world at the sua:eeding stage infants learn first 
to distinguish and soimd the vowd a and the consonant m, and then the 
consonants m and p. Hence the widespread occurrence of words resembling 
papa and mama for the first object to be distinguished in the dawniig mind 
—the parents. The vowels a, i and dther £ or a are established before the 
others, and certain primitive tongues use only these three vowels. Again 
certain sounds such as the sibilants s and sh and the fricatives / and th are 
among the last to be mastered by children and are absent in many of the 
languages of Oceania, Africa and America. A more general rule is that 
consonants formed in the throat do not rome under the child’s control until 
after those formed by lips, tongue or teeth, a sequence reflected in the 
universal presence of ffont (mouth) consonants in all languages while in 
the more primitive bade consonants are laddng .4 

Confirmation of this ordered emergence of symbolic sounds is provided 
by aphasiacs suffering from progressive lesions of the brain. These unfor¬ 
tunates lose control of sounds in predsdy the reverse order to that in which 
children gain it; if they are healed the order of relearning repeats the childish 
one. Thus it seeim to be proved beyond reasonable douln that the sound 
sequence repeated by young children, aphasiacs and the languages of the 
world broadly represents the order in wMch word sounds were established 
during and after the third of the theoretical stages already proposed for 
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man’s first invention of language. Just as the foetus recapitulates some of 
the steps of our bodily evolution so each baby generation repeats the steps 
by which its remote ancestors gradually won the power of speech on a 
hitherto wordless planet. 

At what time in our history did men take these first steps ? Many different 
answers are given to this question, and it seems unlikely that we shall ever 
know which is correct Probably &om the beginning of tool-making early 
in Pleistocene times Palaeolithic man communicated by ^unds more explicit 
than those of the apes; perhaps by holophrases expressing total states or 
events. It has been pointed out that individuals in this condition, like the 
uneducated bom deaf, are unable to use such undifferentiated blocks of 
experience for conceptual thought and are therefore unlikely to make inven¬ 
tions except by happy chance. In the Lower Palaeolithic period the hand-axe, 
although it was gradually improved, remained in use as the dominant tool 
form for over a quarter of a million years. It has been argued, and cogently, 
that this almost unimaginable slowness of change demonstrates a lack of 
inventiveness that could only survive among societies without fuUy articulate 
speech. The Middle Palaeolithic cultures achieved some more rapid changes 
if no very important advance; with the Upper Palaeolithic there was a rapid 
acceleration, marked by a purposeful elaboration of specialized tools and 
weapons (p. 149) and the birth of a visual art in command of almost all the 
techniques practised today (p. 194). Even the most dispassionate estimate 
of the Upper Palaeolithic phase cannot fail to reveal it as the time when man 
first seemed to take a grip of himself and his surroundings and lay the 
necessary foundations on which, with such asmnishing speed, civilization 
was to built. It is most likely that a most important factor within tlm 
new awareness, this new sense of purpose, was that the latest Palaeolithic 
hunters had at last succeeded in bringing speech to a point where the precise 
naming of things and the elementary discussion of ideas had become 
possible. 

An alternative interpretadon aUows a rather higher capacity for speech 
to Lower Palaeolithic man but delays the moment of revolutionary progress 
until the Neolithic Age when a settled hfe, more stratified society and greater 
numbers of possessions provided an obvious incentive, while at the same 
rime suggesting sharpened mental powers. This point of view has its 
adherents, but on balance the evidence would seem to support the opinion 
that it was during the last glaciation that men first learnt to talk coherently 
together, to discuss simple problems, make plans, and pass on their accu¬ 
mulating lore to their children. 

This is not to deny that the great social changes of Neolithic times had 
a powerfiil effect upon language. Vocabularies must have been quickly 
enlar g ed, most of all by the words devised by potters, weavers and 
specialists of all kinds. Words for counting up to high num^rs would also 
have to be invented; it has been found that hunting peoples sddom have 
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words for numbers above a very few; numeration was needed only when 
more sedentary peoples b^an to produce a surplus of goods. 

Nothing has been said of the speech of hominids other than Homo sapiens. 
While probably the earliest Pithecanthropi made even less progress in 
language than their more highbrow contemporaries, as even apes are 
anatomically capable of uttering words, there is no reason to doubt that 
so skilled a tool-maker as Neanderthal man was possessed of at least a rudi¬ 
mentary language. On the other hand his conspicuous lack of inventiveness 
suggests that it was not far advanced; failure to develop a fuUy articulate 
lax^URge may have been one of the cultural handicaps leading to his final 
submergence. 

It is int»%$ting to consider how far lan g ua g e reflects the nature of the 
culture to which it belongs. Tongues are notoriously easily imposed and 
assimilated, being transferred by conquest, cultural dominance and migra¬ 
tion. Neverthdess, many are still spoken by the racial or cultural groups 
in whose mohths they were formed, and it is always permissible to seek in 
than the distinctive cultural flavour of their creators. The Latin, Chinese 
and Arabic linguistic groups have strongly contrasting granunatical systems: 
do they aq)ress the spirit of their peoples ? Many have claimed that ^ey do, 
but such judgements must always be subjective. It is certainly reasonable 
to say that while the Indo-Eiuropean languages were origin^y of great 
grammatical complexity, the leading European tongues have all bera severely 
simplified as a result of their long use in the service of abstract thought .5 

\^en it comes to vocabularies, a dose connection with culture is obvious 
and inevitable. The Anmta tongue of Australia, in many ways poor and 
primitive, is wonderfully rich in kinship and ceremonial terms—a reflection 
of the tribe’s preoccupation with family relationship and totemic ritual. 
Turning to the opposite extreme of devdopment, the J^iglish pride them- 
sdves on being well equipped to speak of home, the French of love. 

A recent discovery of brain sdence may prove to be of at least indirect 
linguistic significance. Differences in the dectrical rhythms of the brain cdls 
have been found to divide individuals into two prindpal types: those who 
tend to think in visual images, and those whc^e thought is largdy verbal. 
Evidently, then, these two modes indicate some profound mental distinction. 
May it that peoples who, like the Japanese, have an exquisite sense of 
the visual arts and crafts while seeming somewhat uninterested in logical 
thought and means for its expression, indude a high proportion of individuals 
who think in images, while European and other western peoples who have 
a passion for abstract thought and have shaped their language to its needs, 
contain a correspondingly high proportion of verbal thinkers 

One further aspect d speech and language deserves a few words. Man has 
always been a gregarious spedes, and this must have been of the utmost 
impmtance in the earlier stage of language formation. If, as is assumed 
(p. 126), the hunting group usually acted under a leader, words of command 
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to control bdiaviour must have been among the first to be established. But 
if group life helped to develop speech, at a later stage the possession of a 
common tongue undoubtedly helped to consolidate and isolate the social 
group, however large or small. Ever since languages proliferated, the other 
man’s incomprehensibility has made him a foreigner.? 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IV 

1. Professor A. C. Blanc points out that many authors have challenged the view that our 
ancestors left the trees and only then began to adapt themselves to living in relatively 
open country; instead, they consider that life in trees of apes is a form of specialization 
which the human species never went through. 

2. Professor G. F. Debctz suggests that the use of the hand in the process of labour activity 
and of the practical transformation of objects of nature for the purpose of satisfying the 
material requirements of man conditioned the formation and development of his spiritual 
faculties: thinking, attention, memory; it complicated and improved such psychic 
functions as sensation and perception. And our ancestors’ requirements for communi¬ 
cation, ensuing from joint activities, conditioned inevitably the beginning and development 
of speech. 

3. Professor G. F. Debetz doubts that ‘mental forms’ constituting the contents of our 
consciousness are inherited. While adhering to established facts of science, one should, 
according to him, admit that only physiological mechanisms of thinking and consciousness 
as a whole are irdierited, but not concrete notions or ideas. 

4. On this approach W. C. Suirtevant makes the following comment: 

‘The order of differentiation given here is not universal. Iroquoian languages, for 
example, lack m and p, hence Iroquois children do not “distinguish” between a and m 
or m and p. The statements as to 5, sA,/, th, and the vowels are open to similar objections 
with regard to other languages. It must also be said that the vowel system of languages 
differs. Some Caucasian languages have only one vowel; others have a dozen or more. 
A language with three vowels—or one or twenty—or a language lacking s, sh, /, or thy 
is in no sense “more primitive” than any other. French lacks r/t; English and most west 
European languages lack ty a voiceless / which is present in Welsh and many other areas 
of the world (it is esped^y common in North American Indian languages). But this 
does not make Frendi more prixnitive than English, or English more primitive than 
Welsh or Navaho. 

‘The “universal presence of front (mouth) consonants” is at least debatable. Such 
statements are impossible to prove—the next previously undescribed language to be 
analysed may prove them to be wrong, and it is impossible to search all the literature 
at present available. “Back” consonants are present or absent without regard to the 
“primidveness” of the speakers or the language. English and French lack the German 
and Scottish cA, a back consonant which also has a spotty distribution elsewhere. Arabic 
has back stop consonants lacking in western Europe. Such facts have nothing to do 
with the development of language. The statements of the author about young children 
and aphasiacs may or may not be relevant; and most linguists would deny that any such 
distinction can be made with regard to “primitive” and “advanced” modem languages.* 

5. Dr W. C. Sturtevant points out in this coimection that grammatical change has occurred 
in western Europe as it has everywhere else. Whether or not it has been simplified here 
is debatable: many who think so say also that the change took place in the direction of 
Chinese, which they believe to have a ‘simpler’ grammar. This has certainly nothing to 
do with any supposed advantage possessed by Indo-European speakers over Chinese 
or Arabic speakers in capacity for abstract thought. Consider the situation as it was in 
about AD 1300 or 1400—wovdd not an obj^tive observer have then considered Arabic 
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and Chinese cultures more 'advanced* and capable of abstract thought than any Indo- 
European cultures, except perhaps that of India? The structures of the respective 
languages were then essentially the same as they are today. 

6. Dr W. C. Sturtevant feels that the contrast dravm between the Japanese on one hand 
and Europeans and other western peoples on the other as regards their capacity for 
logical thought is not necessarily valid. The feet that, for example, Zen Buddhist thought 
is not comprehensible to most western Europeans because it is so different from European 
philosophy is surely not an argument in favour of the view that the Japanese do not 
think logically. 

7. Professor G. F. Debetz considers that the relationship of man and his environment, 
and the forms of social labour which develop in the course of this relationship, are 
fundamental in determining the progress of early man in such basic aspects as the 
manufocture of tools and weapons, the construction of dwellings, the development of 
speech, artistic creation, and even the rise of religion. It was through work foat the 
consciousness of man was moulded, that speech and art came into being: the mutual 
relations between man and nature, r^ted to the charaaer and level of the development 
of labour, could have exercised a decisive influence also on the rise of religion and on 
its elementary forms. 



CHAPTER V 


SOCIETY 


T he gradual, continuous emergence of the human body and the human 
mind from their animal ancestry has already been traced. It r emains 
to watch artificially created, traditionally inherited forms of society growing 
from origins as little artificial and as litde traditional as the animal fannly, pack 
or herd: body, mind and society, the trinity from which culture has grown. 

Without society man’s mentd powers could never have matured—^their 
transmission remains dependent upon it. This is obvious enough. What 
is perhaps more often overlooked is the individual’s helpless dependence 
upon so^ tradition; without ^ucation into that tradition even the most 
innately gifted would remain seemingly idiotic. The bom deaf are incapable 
of conceptual thought until reached—^rescued—^by their fellows; children 
who have grown up in the wilds or in solitary confinement appear to be 
hardly human and, as has been said, may never gain full mastery of language. 
Mozart, had he been bom deaf, might have been living a moron’s life at 
five years old instead of performing before the courts of Europe. 

The forms of social life in which human intelligence and fUll conscious¬ 
ness were first incubated must have been of the simplest, having more in 
common with the family than with our extended social structures. The stages 
by which they emerged from those of the natural animal community are 
inevitably far more difiicult to trace than the stages of man’s bodily evolu¬ 
tion. Archaeological evidmce is so slight that we have to depend almost 
entirely on comparisons; on the one hand with animal species most nearly 
related to the hominids and on the other with the seemingly most primitive 
surviving societies of hunters and food-gatherers. Both these sources of 
evidence are plainly unreliable, particularly analogies drawn from modem 
^primitives’ who may have dianged considerably in social stmcture evm if 
frieir cultures still seem to belong to the Stone Age. Nevertheless, it is 
reasonable to suppose that these surviving hunting societies are examples of 
an extension of ^e slowness of change characteristic of prehistoric times 
and that they are therdbre likely to preserve social tendencies once univmal 
among man^d. 

For the beginnings of human society, the habits of the great apes should 
offer the most useful comparisons. Surprisingly, our knowledge of the social 
life of these fellow primates in their wild state is incomplete and disputed. 
The Afiican apes, the gorilla and chimpanzee, seem normally to live 
throughout the year in kindred groups numbering from a dozen to a score. 
Chimpanzees, however, may occasionally form much larger companies. The 
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group seems to be u> some extent dominated by one or more powerful adult 
males; yet at the same time the females with their young of various ages 
-form a company of their own within the group, spending much of their 
time apart fi^m the males. 

Undoubtedly the long period of helplessness and immaturity so distinctive 
of young primates and human children was as vital to the development of 
society as it was to the development of the brain (p. 105). For many months 
the young ape dings to its mother, and cannot fend for itself until after it 
is tluee years old; it remains sexually immature until its tenth year. 

When our forebears left the forests and b^an game-hunting in more open 
country the size of the group is likely to have enlarged and its sodal co-opera¬ 
tion to have intensified. While in an arboreal life ^di individual could 
readily pick up food for itself, game-hunting is enormously more effective 
if undertaken as a corporate effort. Baboons, the other primates that have 
taken tt> the ground and to flesh-eating, live in large communities and have 
been observed to hunt toother, sometimes even forming a ring and dosing 
in on their quarry. 

As for the sexual and domestic aspects of the social life of the earliest 
men, opinion differs sharply. It has often been claimed (and the claim is 
still repeated) that the great apes normally mate for life and mono^mously. 
This piece of wishful thinking has been quite certainly disproved. Gorillas, 
chimpanzees and orang-utans are undoubtedly polygamous, the successful 
males having possession of all or several of the females in thdr band. On 
the other hand the fact that the apes resemble man in having no limited 
rutting season and are willing and able for sexual relations throughout most 
of the year, must encourage the dosdy knit kindred group even as it 
militates against brief seasonal mating and the seasonal and wholly promis¬ 
cuous life of the herd. When man emerged from among the primates it was 
to make monogamy a possible, though by no means a necessary, ideal. 

The practice of exogamy, or marriage outside the individual’s clan or other 
immedkte social group, is almost as universally prevalent among primitive 
peoples as is the horror of incest among all mankind. What is regarded as 
incest, it must be remembered, depends entirely on the type of social 
structure. There are highly moral societies where ^e marriage of a brother 
and sister is permissible while the marriage of distant cousins belonging 
to the same dim is a horrifying sm. How did the various exogamous systons 
and the sense of incestuous sm grow from a group life assumed to be 
comparable to that of the apes ? 

One explanation has had many followers from Darwin to Freud. This 
is based on an interpretation of the natural primate family group as being 
dominated by the most powerful adult males who have possession of the 
females and keep the young males from them. The deprived sons then leave 
their group to capture or attract females of another group dther to join them 
or to found a new group free from the tyrarmy of the old fathers. With 
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mankind this habit of seeking a mate outside the group becomes a custom 
and then a social and moral law wh(^e non-observance leads to sin and guilt. 

An alternative explanation depends on the contrary view that the primate 
family was essenti^y matriarchal, based on a hating and indissoluble 
association of mothers and daughters. The sons would then slip away from 
the jealous and possessive mothers, sometimes merely making surreptitious 
visits to the young females of other groups, sometimes taking up residence 
with them under the awe-inspiring eye of the mother-in-law. While both 
these interpretations are over-simplified and exaggerated, studies of primate 
life, particularly among Japanese monkeys, have shown that both could 
contain elements of truth. Most of all, however, these studies have warned 
us against generalizations by showing that there is a wide range of social 
patterns, not only between species, but even within species according to 
local circumstance. 

It appears that dominance among the males depends on seniority. When 
younger males become mature enough to seek independence from the male 
elders, they frequendy form sub-groups, going about with their own females 
and tending to avoid the old leaders. (It has not yet been established whether 
mature males who remain in their groups are barred from intercourse with 
their mothers.) On the other hand in one instance a young male monkey 
who had always enjoyed high status as the offspring of a dominant mother 
renmined at the (%ntre of his group and was able to take over the leadership 
direedy. Yet another closdy observed group of Japanese monkeys had no 
male leaders, the status of the ol&pring depending on that of the mothers. 
This group was joined by two males coming from outside. 

How important the defence of territory is among the primates is uncertain. 
Some authorities go so far as to claim that it plays a greater part in main¬ 
taining group solidarity than do sexual relationships. With redtail monkeys 
small kindr^ units are able to move freely within a territory held in 
common—^an arrangement similar to that shown in the hunting groups and 
tribes of Atistralia (p. 119). 

While it seems to be confirmed that in its power aspect the structure of 
most primate society depends on the dominant male elders, the closer and 
more continuous coherence of the females and their young is of profound 
significance. It might well be that when among the early hominids posses¬ 
sions and a home base began to gain in importance, this mother-dominated 
sector of society would have increased its influence. Today it is un&shionable 
to talk about former more matriarchial orders of society. Nevertheless, 
there is evidence from many parts of the world that the role of women has 
weakened since earlier times in several sections of social structure.^ 

So against the exactii^ dimatic background of late Pliocene and PleistO(%ne 
times we have to picture anim al behaviour evolving into social conduct; 
kindred groups bea)ming the exogamous dan within the tribe; instincts 
and habits of sexual intercourse and mating being more and more artifidally 
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directed and circumscribed until any infnngement of the code gave rise to a 
social intnplay of condemnation and guilt. All these steps from natural animal 
.life with its predominantly biologically inherited patterns to traditionally 
acquired and consciously enforced social organization must have been taken 
so gradually over the hundreds of thousands of years available that there was 
no kind of break between them. At no point in time, even though the point 
were allowed to cover several millennia, would it have been possible to say, 
This is no longer the animal family or horde but society; this is no longer 
mating but marriage; this is no longer male and female but husband and wife*. 

Archaeol(^cal evidence for the emergence of human society before the 
Upp» Palaeolithic Age is necessarily exiguous. The relative abundance 
within limited, areas of the remains of Australopithecus suggests that these 
litde ape>men lived in bands of some size; the more dubious evidence that 
they were successful hunters of baboon and other agile game would speak 
for cunning co-operation in the chase and perhaps specialization of the males 
as hunters. The caves at Choukoutien with their relics of men, women and 
children (as we can now call them in respect of their status as hominids) 
suggest family life of a kind, strengthened by the occupation of a chosen 
dwelling and sharply demarcated from the surrounding tide of animal life 
by the possession of the hearth fire. The ability of these men to kill deer 
must now more surely than with the Australopithecines be taken as proof 
of the organized hunting party, while the gathering of hackberries may very 
well have been a task undertaken by the women. 

A special social problem is posed by the very strong evidence at 
Choukoutien for cannibalism: several of the skulls were broken in a way 
that suggested the individual had met a violent death and the skull been 
opened for the removal of the brain. Cannibalism is of very many kinds, 
sometimes ritual, sometimes frankly indulged in to satisfy a taste for human 
flesh, sometimes induced by necessity. Some primitive peoples have been 
recorded to eat their dead as the most respectful form of disposal, some 
again to kill their old people of necessity and eat them for respect and 
wisdom. The skulls at Pet^g, however, rather suggest that this was not 
domestic cannibalism of any kind, but a killing of individuals belonging to 
other groups. If this is so, then already by the second interglacial age men 
were recognizing members of their own species as enemies outside society 
and fit to be eaten. 

It would be of immense interest to know whether the social organization 
of the more progressive races on the Neanthropic wing of advance differed 
from that of the Pithecomthropi. The Acheulian occupation of the Tabun 
cave on Mount Carmel with its hearths and litter of food bones is not in 
this respect to be distinguished from Choukoutien. The famous Acheulian 
site of Orgesailie in Kenya was an open air encampment beside a lake in the 
Great Rifit valley. There wore no surviving traces of either sul^tantial shel¬ 
ters CHT'Of hearths. It is only perhaps worth reflecting at this point that while 
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the haphazard tools of Peking man (p. 168) look as though thc^ might usually 
have been made at the moment they were wanted, AcheuUan hand-axes, 
and the chipped stone balls found at Oigesailie and thought to have been 
joined by thongs for use as bolas (p. 66), must have been made deliberately 
and in advance of need. At Crayford in Kent a flint-working floor was 
found where Levalloisian knappers had flaked great numbers of tools at 
some time during the last interglacial phase. It was a r^ular workshop. 
Thus although there is not likely as yet to have been much specialization 
of occupation, every man making his own tools, there must have been a 
very real specialization in the use of time, with hours or days set aside for 
the labour of manufacture. 

Before passing on to the Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic population 
whose social structure can best be considered in relation to that of modem 
hunting peoples, something should be said of the Neanderdml breed, living 
in the forward-looking era of the Upper Pleistocene yet physic^y so 
retrograde. The intmsely cold climate in which they lived during the latter 
part of their dominance drove them wherever possible to be cave-dwellers. 
Such harsh conditions may perhaps have reduced the normal size of the 
social group and knit it doser together. There are a few hints that amox^ 
these creatures the family bond was more strongly developed than it had 
ever been before. Ceremonial burial, the interment of food and weapons 
with the dead, which is found first among the Neanderthalers suggests a 
hdghtening of flunily and sodal feeling. Notions of the dead living on, the 
wish u> provide for them, mean that they have an emotional survival in 
the minds of the living. That is where the after-life takes place. It is true 
that provision made for the dead may be to appease dangerous ghosts, but 
the fact that a young child could be buried with as much care and ceremony 
as any adult should mean that an emotional bond was paramount. 

The Neanderthalers were brave hunters, going out successfully after 
mammoth and rhinoceros and therefore presumably working together. 
They, like Pithecanthropusy appear to have been cannibals with a strong 
partiality for brains. 

There is very good reason to guess that among the advantages enabling 
the Aurignacian and other Upper Palaeolithic people to oust the Neander¬ 
thalers was a superior social organization. We know they had better tools 
and weapons and have supposed them to possess a more effective language: 
it is most likdy that they would also have formed much larger social units, 
with a considerable tribe that could be rallied under some form of central 
leadership. Most of the peoples who have maintained a hunting economy 
into modem times have a more or less complicated system of dans within 
the larger body of the tribe. In Australia, where a Stone Age way of life 
survived intact into the eighteenth century, there were some three to five 
hundred tribes in all, each with its own dialect or distinct language. The 
normal living unit was of twenty or thirty individuals (among the Tasmanians 
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smaller still), but they would meet together for jamborees at times of year 
when food was plentii^ and the whole tribe would confirm its unity through 
feasting and dancing. Even the tribes themselves had a few bonds that might 
draw them into a loose confederation. A rather similar state of afiOurs existed 
in North America, with an even more bewildering number of tribal lan¬ 
guages, proving a long period of isolated evolution even among neighbours 
and confederates. 

It is impossible from archaeological evidence to detect the existence of 
tribal units. Most of the cultures described in Chapter III are evidently too 
big m represent any kind of coherent social organization; the Aurignadan 
and Maglemosian, for example, would have been united only by a general 
cultural inheritance such as would have been common over vast territories 
in Australia. Conceivably we may in time be able to detect tribal division 
within these larger cultural patterns; it h^ already been tentatively sug¬ 
gested that Mesolithic Britain can be split into five tribal areas. Again it is 
possible that'a very clearly defined invasion of new traditions into a limited 
area such as that of the Solutreans into western Europe may represent a 
movement with as much sodal solidarity as that of the peoples of the folk 
migrations during the European Dark Ages. 

As for total numbers, they would still have been very small. Although 
such inventions as the spear-thrower and bow and arrows would certainly 
have appreciably increased the food-winning capadty of the most advanced 
of the Upper Palaeolithic peoples, no hunting economy wholly dependent 
on the natural food supply can support more than a very thin population. 
The inhabitants of the whole island continent of Australia at the time of its 
discovery by western man probably numbered between a quarter and a 
third of a i^on. In Alaska when it was purchased by the United States 
the population was about twenty thousand to over half a million square miles; 
in the North-West Territories there were no more than six thousand 
five hundred natives to over a million and a quarter square miles—^the 
variations between the two being from one in twenty-five square miles to 
one in two hundred square miles. This is a wide range, but even in Alaska 
human beings were certainly very thin on the ground. One is reminded of 
an eighteenth-century travdUer in a very different part of North America 
who reported, *there are very few Californians, and in proportion to the 
extent of the country, almost as few as if there were none at all.... A person 
may travel in different parts fom and more days without seeing a single 
human being.’ 

The conditions in Alaska and the North-West Territories have enough 
in common with late glacial Eurasia for comparison to be usefiil, and on this 
basis it has been estimated that in Upper Palaeolithic times the winter 
population of the peninsula later to become the British Isles was about two 
hundred and fifty. Certainly under glacial conditions Britain was very much 
on the fringe of the habitable world, and there is no doubt that in more 
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£ivoiirable areas such as south-west France and northern Spain the big game 
was raough to support many more hunters; the same may have been true 
in the pluvial conditions of the most favourable parts of Africa. Nevertheless 
it is safe to say that the number of men, women and children living on this 
globe twenty thousand years ago was very much less than are now padked 
into the litde space of London or New York. One species was about to begin 
the expansion that was to alter the face of the continents, but as yet a world 
traveller would have found men *as few as if there were none at aU’. 

While then we can be fairly sure that the Upper Palaeolithic hunters 
lived in groups of from half a dozen to thirty and that these groups may 
have formed larger tribes of up to a ±ousand individuals, it would be 
interesting to know whether they had also developed certain other forms of 
social organization that are widespread among surviving hunting peoples 
and often of very great importance in the shape and colour of their lives. 
Many of them throughout the Old and New Worlds have a system of clans 
which may or may not coincide with the group living together; it has become 
customary among anthropologists to distinguish between the clan in which 
descent is matrilineal, probably the older custom, and the gens in which 
children belong to their father’s group. Within the clans and gens there may 
be further subdivisions with social, educational and religious duties to the 
community: curing societies, rainmakers and the like. Almost invariably the 
clans and gens are exogamous and to contract a marriage within them would 
be regarded as incestuous; sometimes the choice of husband or wife is quits 
narrowly limited to boys and girls of a particular kinship within the 
appropriate clan. 

Two further social ingredients are commonly though not universally 
related to the exogamous clan system. Very often the clan is totemic, and very 
often admission^ is related to initiation rites involving fear and physical pain 
or mutilation that seem to symbolize the idea of death and rebir^ into the 
full life of the tribe. Both these conceptions are powerful and highly elaborated 
among the native Australians. 

Totemism has been defined by Fraser as *an intimate relation which is 
supposed to exist between a group of kindred people on the one side and 
a species of natural or artificial objects on the other side, which objects are 
called the totems of the human group’. The ^objects’ are most often living 
creatures, as for examples in the Australian kangaroo and witchety grub 
totems. Although there may be a strong religious undercurrent, the totemic 
relationship is essentially a social one, the men feeling kinship and affection 
for their totem, both being descended from common ancestors, usually 
ambivalent figures, with animal and human aspects. Frequently it is tabu 
for the human members of the totem to eat their animal kin for food, 
although they may have to partake of it ritually in a communion meal A 
notion is often found, particularly in Australia, that the totemic animal spirit 
enters into the woman and begets the child so that the relationship is 
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renewed with every generation. It is at once apparoit how this idea of 
totemic conception and of all the members of the dan being one flesh almost 
presupposes exogamy and a matrilineal basis for clan membership, par¬ 
ticularly when it is remembered that, even allowing for anthropological 
enquirers being deliberately misled or baffled by habits of thought which 
allow two explanations to be equally true, it appears to be a fact that 
Australian and a few other primitive peoples did not understand biological 
paternity or accept a necessary connection between sexual intercourse and 
conception. 3 If when all sodety was young this ignorance was more nearly 
universal, descent through the female line was, of course, inevitable. In 
Australia itself a majority of the tribes has developed partially patriarchal 
institutions, the women going to live in thdr husbands* families and being 
much reduced in status. 4 This is not true of all the tribes, and, moreover, 
there is much to show that formerly matrilineal descent and matrilocal 
marriage were general and the status of women very much higher. This 
state of affai'h still prevails among very many societies in North America 
and Africa and among the Dravidians of India; relics of it persist in Melanesia, 
Micronesia and Indonesia. Nor is it limited to imdvilized peoples, for it is 
evident in the background of Egyptian and Homeric sodety, while among 
tiie Cretans the position of women seems to have renamed exceptionally 
high. 

The very widespread prevalence of various combinations of clan structure, 
exogamy, totemism and matrilineal descent encourages a belief in their 
extreme antiquity. Is there any evidence for thdr existence among the 
hunting peoples of the Upper Palaeolithic Age? Most of what little there 
is must come from Europe, for the works of art that put us suddenly in 
touch with the minds and feelings of these fellow-men provide many of the 
hints on which we have to build. A carving on a bone plate from Raymonden 
shows a dismembered bison with two lines of men, evidently ritual partid- 
pants, drawn up on dther side. The impression here of a ritual meal of the 
kind assodated with animal totemism is very strong. In addition to the 
&mous ‘Sorcerer* from the Trois Frdes cave (Fig. 33) there are several 
other pictures of men wearing pelts and horns or antlers, or altemativdy 
of bei^ intendal to be half animal, half human. Some of these may merely 
rq)r«ent hunters disguised to enable them to approadi their game, but 
modem analogies make a ritual identification seem by far the more likely 
meaning. As for the Sorcerer himself, he must dther represent an animal- 
human ancestor of the totemic type or a man fully identified with an animal, 
his totem or otherwise, in fertility rites for the increase of the spedes .5 

In the remarkable scene of the fallen man and wounded bison at Lascaux 
(p. 197) the man appears to be bird-headed while planted beside him is a 
wand with a bird on its top; it is possible that this picture has totemic 
si gnificanc e, showing the human member and his totemic emblem.^ Both 
Auiignadans and Magdalenians shaped and carved bone and antler plaques 
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in ways estraordinarily similar to the Australian churingas or totemic spirit 
lodgings, even employing the circular and spiral motifs which with the 
Australians symbolize the spirit-tracks or pathways. Meander patterns painted 
or incised in caves have also been likened to the painted ‘maps’ of spirit 
journeys which form so important a part of Austral rituals and are very 
prevalent, too, among the ideas of North American Indians. One or two of 
the Magdalenian plaques are notched or pierced for attachments and may 
therefore have been used as the special kind of churinga known as the bull- 
roarer which the Australians used to simulate spirit voices at initiation 
ceremonies. Again, it has been hazarded that the stencils and imprints of 
hands, some of them (at Gargas in the French Pyrenees) shown wii fingers 
missing, might be connected with initiation ceremonies and mutilations. This 
is much more certainly likely to be true of the skulls with front teetiii knocked 
out which date from the Upper Palaeolithic in north Africa (p. 52) and 
from the Natufian Mesolithic in Palestine. 

As for the vast and magnificent array of the animal cave-paintings them¬ 
selves, can they be said to have totemic significance ? This be discussed 
more fully in connection with their magico-religious meaning; here it is 
only worth pointing out that in the western territories of Australia members 
of a clan would make representations of their totem animal on cave walls 
and retouch it at appropriate times to secure the fertility of the species. 
Palaeolithic paintings do show such retouches, and it is just conceivable that 
the different game-animals depicted, bison, reindeer, cattle and the rest might 
have been the property of totem clans. Yet there is no doubt that in this 
ancient art, so much freer and so incomparably finer than the Australian 
pictures, the religious and aesthetic emotions were paramount. 

As for the prevalence of the matrilineal family, is it permissible to see 
evidence for it in tlie ‘Venuses’ and other carvings of women so popular 
among the Upper Palaeolithic peoples from Aurignacian to Magdalenian 
times ? It would be very rash to be confident of a social significance in these 
cult objects, nevertheless such a recognition of fertility and the female 
principle (p. 199) might be allowed to indicate an habitual recognition of 
the power of motherhood unlikely in a wholly patriarchal society. 

Taken together this evidence is surely enough to prove the existence 
among the hunters of Palaeolithic and Mesolithic times of ideas and rites 
comparable to the totemism of modem hunting peoples. On the other hand 
it cannot be said to prove the exogamous clan system; the religious and 
magical implications are there, but the social side of totemic organization 
cannot be demonstrated. The Australians themselves are said to have believed 
that their animal cults and ideas of brotherhood preceded their clan system. 
Nevertheless, if the- very early emergence of the matrilineal family and the 
custom, and later law, of exogamy which has been put forward (pp. 116-- 
17) is correct, the original and persistent association of the sodal .and 
cultic aspects of totemism must be accepted. Taking into account the striking 
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economic and technical similarities between the Australian cultures and those 
of the Palaeolithic, the fact that they appear to have been carried early into 
Australia and to have continued there free from later contamination, and 
finally the near similarities between them and other primitive survivals 
throi^out the world, combine to make a very strong case for believing that 
the entire totemic life of these surviving Stone Age cultures perpetuates 
something of what was evolved by Palaeolithic man between ten and fifry 
thousand years ago. 

The ohly other indications of social structure and the size of living 
units are provided by dwelling places. Caves tell us nothing more than 
has already been, suggested (p. 118), but there are a few house sites dating 
from Palaeolithic and Mesolithic times that are slightly more revealing 
(p. 134). Among the tribes of southern Russia who had shaped thdr 
lives to mammoth-hunting and had to Uve in regions both caveless and 
bitterly cold, houses of substantial size were built (Fig. 14). Some of about 
5 metres sqhare (or rather roughly oval) would Imve held a family group 
of up to a dozen, while the cluster of long, narrow hous» on the banks of 
the Desna at Timonovka could have sheltered a community of as many as 
sixty men, women and children. If the reconstruction is correct, the pit¬ 
dwelling or earth-house at Kostienki by the Don with a length of 15 metres 
is easily the largest building known to date from before the beginning of 
fiumii^ economies. Unless it was a men’s dub house, it must presumably 
have been occupied in sections by a number of families, a domestic arrange¬ 
ment found in the long houses of the north-west coast Indians of America. 

For the Mesolithic period the fairly numerous hut sites often suggest small 
family units. A study made of such sites on the English Pennines, admittedly 
an impoverished area, has shown that there the Sauveterrian hunters and 
food-gatherers moved about either in little family parties or in small groups 
that could camp in about four huts, each only large enough to hold from 
three to five people. 

A discussion of houses leads naturally to what is one of the most essential 
social characteristics of the purdy hunting life—^whether of late gladal or 
any other times: its restlessness. Food supplies will not allow the hunter to 
setde down except in unusually favourable conditions such as those offered 
by the abundance of salmon once m be caught along the north-west coast 
of America. Even if game is plentiful, it may shift its range with the seasons, 
obliging the human hunters to do likewise. In Upper Palaeolithic times in 
Europe caves were normally used only as winter dwellings, the groups 
probably returning autunm after autumn to the same familiar shelter. During 
the warmer weather th^r remained on the mov^ living in temporary shelters 
quiddy built and readily abandoned. Among the more advanced Upper 
Palaeolithic peoples of Eurasia summer quarters were probably neatly built 
mand huts of the kind sometimes roughly sketched on cave trails that have 
be6n likened to the hogans of the nomadic Navaho Indians of ti^ American 
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south-west; in some r^ons no doubt men made do with simple wind¬ 
breaks like those put up by the Tasmanians and that most wretchedly 
equipped people, the Fuegans. 

The last Palaeolithic hunters in western and north-western Europe 
depended very largdy on reindeer huntix^ and must have trekked far in 
the wake of herds that, like those now tended by the Lapps, mi ght travel 
hundreds of miles for their summer pasture. It so happens that we know 
the more southerly reindeer hunters, the Magdalenians, from their winter 
cave-dwellings, while their northern counterparts, the Hamburgians, we know 
from thdr summer camps along the edges of lakes and ponds in ^e glacial 
valleys of Schleswig-Hoktein where there was abundant grazing in the warm 
months from June to September. Nearly all the habitations of the Magle- 
mosians of the succeeding Mesolithic period to have been discovered are 
of similar waterside summer camps where they resorted for fishing, fowling 
and hunting; very litde is known of their winter homes. Those latest Meso¬ 
lithic peoples who, like the Ertebolle folk of Denmark, took to a strand¬ 
looping life krgely dependent on shell-fish and other sea food seon m have 
setded down and lived permanently in one place, thus presaging the 
sedentary habits that were to con» with fa rming . 

For the shifting life led by hunters where food is not easily come by, the 
Australians provide a useful analogy, moving as they do from caves to rough 
huts and wind-breaks in the open. A vivid picture of a life controlled by 
seasonal rhythms, with change of territory and habit and type of house, is 
sdll to be seen among the Eskimo. In particular the Eskimo of the Barren 
Grounds have the same dose dependence on the caribou as had the 
Magdalenians and Hamburgians on the European reindeer. 

The life of the hunter is restless, dai^erous and most uncomfortable, but 
blessedly free from the monotonous tedium that was to come with farmii^ 
and readi a climax with the well-regulated factory and office. It is probably, 
in fret, the fife preferred by most men to all other (in contrast here with 
women); they were conditioned to it for a million years and in the modem 
world still return to it as a rare privilege. 

Social evolution has generally been in the direction of a simplification of 
such structures as the exo^mous clan and its intricate rites, customs and 
prohibitions, side by side with an immense increase in the economic and 
functional complexity of sodety. Every economic advance has seen an 
increase in specialization of function, a heightening of special skills, until 
today most of us would be without food, dothes or shdter if suddenly left 
to fend for ourselves. 

Among the Palaeolithic hunters there can have been very little specializa¬ 
tion indeed; every man and every woman possessed all the knowledge and 
all the skills proper'to their sex. A division between the sexes there certainly 
was; women probably never hunted any large game, but contributed to the 
food supply by collecting wild plants, roots and fruits, and any other edible 
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crc^ that could be gathered with a baby in arms or on the back and toddlers 
alongside. There is no reason to doubt diat from the earliest times the stay- 
at-home women were the cooks, and, where the climate demanded it, the 
prq)arers of pelts and leather for clothes. When the needle was invented 
towards the end of the Upper Palaeolithic period, the tailoring of garments 
probably became as special a feminin e skill as it is among the Eskimo. To 
judge from Australian analogy, the stone-working was done by the men only. 

All the men would have taten part in hunting and tool-miiking, althou^ 
it seems very likely that as equipment became more elaborate, involving the 
use of bone and antler as well as stone and wood, some individuals may 
have been recognized as particularly neat-fingered and ingenious and have 
been enabled to do rather more manufacture and less hunting. Specialization 
cannot go much farther than this in a hunting economy, for without an 
assured surplus of food, the full-time artisan cannot be supported. Probably, 
however, the group was always ready to contribute to the support of a few 
specially gifi^ed individuals such as shamans and medicine men, sometimes 
exceptionally intelligent or quick-witted, sometimes with what we should 
call a low threshold to the unconscious, and therefore able to attain the 
trances and possessions believed to put them in touch with the spirit world. 
In Europe, too, it may well be that artists were allowed to be part-time 
specialists, for the very great technical skill developed must have demanded 
laborious cultivation. It is interesting to notice that in many instances where 
the painting of a game animal has been marked with spears or darts for 
hunting magic (p. 204), this has been done by a clumsy hand, suggesting 
that the magical rites were carried out by a medicine man other than the 
artist. Among the South African Bushmen, whose cave-paintings have some¬ 
thing in common with the Palaeolithic tradition, the artists formed a clan 
of their own. 

As for leadership within the hunting group, clan and tribe, prestige is 
likely to have derived from age with its knowledge of tribal tradition, from 
strength or prowess in the hunl^ and from special gifts of the kind already 
described. Perhaps grandmothers command^ as much power and respect 
as grandfiitbera, if the aiguments in fiivour of a matnlineal and matrilocal 
system of marriage and descent are correct. Nor is it impossible that women 
were among the leaders in ritual life; certainly the scenes from the Mesolithic 
rock paintings of eastern Spain (Fig. 28) show women taking an important 
part in dances and other rites. Character and good sense must have count»l 
among the gifts of leadership then as ever since. For example, among the 
Andaman islanders the *Big Man* who is honoured even above the tribal 
elders is chosen not only for success in hunting and fighting, but also for 
kindness, generosity and a sound temper. 

An ab^ce of private ownership minimized the need for government and 
the enforcement of law. To judge &om Australian and other analogies, the 
tribe would have had some vague possession of its whole territory, while 
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smaller areas within it would have been vested in the &mily or dan. This 
ownership by &mily or clan was probably not absolute, all members of the 
tribe having a right to hunt over the entire tribal lands—at least for certain 
animals or at particular seasons. All game killed would belong equally to the 
group and be scrupulously shared, perhaps with the best portions going by 
right to elders and medicine men. Individuals would have owned only their 
tools and weapons and personal ornaments; even ritual gear is likely to have 
been a communal possession. 

As for crime and punishment, the intimate participation of the spirits 
makes the whole conception very different from the legal codes of secular 
societies. Crimes of wounding or murder committed against an individual 
are likely to have been avenged on the principle of the Ux talionis by his 
or her fellow clansmen; civil and secular offences against the tribe such as 
certain infringements against the marriage laws and treasonable consorting 
with the enemy would be immediately punishable by common consent. 

A pictorial record of an ancient punishment is preserved in the ^execution* 
scene among the paintings in the rock shelter of the Cueva Remigia in 
eastern Spain. Probably by far the commonest offences were those committed 
against the spirits. Such sins as witchcraft, failures in ritual observance, and 
above all the breaking of tabus were more dangerous to the tribe than secular 
crimes. Among modem primitives they may sometimes be punished by 
social ostracism, or by outlawry, in itself almost a form of death sentence. 
More often, however, the brea^ng of a tabu is expected to bring its own 
punishment—and does so. The terrible dread of the anger of unseen spirits 
felt by the offender, enhanced by the wrath and fear of his fellows, is more 
effective as a deterrent, more dire as a punishment, than anything that can 
be imposed by secular authority. It seems to be a far more potent sanction 
than was the fear of hell in mediaeval Christendom, for suffering was expected 
to be immediate and not conveniently postponed to a future world. 

It need hardly be said that the social morality evolved by long cusmm 
for the protection and well-being of members of a tribe or other group did 
not apply to ^foreigners*. As among modem societies, to inflict discomfiture 
and deadi upon members of other social groups was not crime but admirable 
bravery or cunning. Mention has already been made of the evidmce for the 
destruction of enemies among the Pithecanthropic and Neanderthal men. 
There are one or two instances of flint points found lodged in human skeletons 
of Upper Palaeolithic Age. The Mesolithic painting of the five warriors 
in La Mola Remigia shelter setting off apparendy in feather head-dresses, 
and brandishing bows and bundles of arrows, looks very much mc»re like a 
raiding than a hunting party. Then there is the famous discovery in the cave 
of Ofiiet in Bavaria of two nests of skulls, one with twenty-seven heads, 
the other with six. These might conceivably be the relics of ancestor worship, 
but as each skull had neck vertebrae attached, many of ±em with marks 
of cutting, and as, moreover, a very high proportion were of women and 
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children, ruthless head-hunting is the more convincing explanation. Among 
the Nagas of Assam a woman’s or child’s head was as go^ as a man’s and 
. very much more easily come by. It seems reasonable to assume that as 
mankind became more numerous in late glacial times, so raiding and petty 
warfiue increased and intensified. 

If the use of analogies from surviving hunting peoples must be accepted 
with caution when the oi::^nization and conduct of the larger social units are 
being considered, it evidently becomes even more hazardous when dealing 
with the smallest unit: the biological fiunily. Here archaeol(^ can offer no 
corroborative evidence of any kind, while on the other hand the bewildering 
variety of forms and customs found among primitives suggests that they may 
be of relatively recent origin; if the economic and tedmical.development of 
a people is retarded, a great deal of energy may be expected to go into the 
elaboration of social forms as well as into its ritual life. Perhaps, then, it is 
Intimate to guess that among the early hunters the rules and etiquette 
governing marriage and married life had not yet evolved the burdensome 
and sometimes repellent complmdty found among their descendants. 

While modem analogy is obviously worthless for th^ marital intricacies, 
it may be helpful in the case of certain more generalized and widespread 
obserWices. On the question of polygamy, it suggests that while this may 
often have been permissible, and even greatly to be desired, the economic 
realities of the hunting life are likely to have enforced mont^amy, except 
perhaps in fiivoured circumstances and for specially privil^ed leaders. As 
for polyandry, it seems only to prevail where the conditions of life are very 
harsh. Whatever the theoretical forms of marriage, comparisons suggest that 
adultery was probably prohibited but often tolerated, and divorce readily 
allowed by mutual consent. Indeed, the possibility r emains that at leiet 
during the earlier part of the Palaeolithic Age the idea of lifelong mating 
had not bem formalized, and there were no established marriage procedures. 

We are almost certainly on safe ground in using one other general analogy: 
the bond between mother, fiither and children would have been very mudi 
looser and less exclusive than is usual in the monogamous societies of the 
modem world. Romantic love is, of course, the creation of high civilization 
where art and literature play a great part in heightening, even while refining, 
sexual passions and emotions; but on a much humbler levd, it is true 
to say that primitive people rarely expect marriage to mean close and con¬ 
tinuous companionship between the parents, or between fiither and young 
cluldren. Sometimes marital customs seem spodally designed to keq) husband 
and wife distant and even hostile. But even where monogamous marriage 
is tile rule and affection recognized, nothing like the closed biological fiunily 
of western civilization would be considered tolerable. Boys and girls, men 
and women, would resort much with their age and sex groups, playing, 
woddng and celebrating with them as a matter of course. And where the 
hunting group remained small, meals would nonnaUy have been communal. 
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In particular there would be no close association between a father and his 
children before the age of puberty. Of all the artificial creations of human 
sodety, the idea of the perpetually loving and responsible father of youi^ 
children is probably the farthest from natural instinct. 

The last word in any account of early forms of society must be to insist 
on the subservience of the individual to his tribe. To judge from the 
unanimous evidences of surviving tribal societies, the tribe was seen as a 
timeless procession of the dead, the living and the unborn, attended by aU 
the unseen powers of the spirit world. To this procession of life, which could 
only be maintained by the proper adherence to its traditions, ^e individual 
was wholly subject. Or perhaps it would be more correct to say he was lost 
in it through total participation. Men and women may have b^ consider¬ 
able personalities, without having fully isolated themselves frorn the con¬ 
sciousness of the tribe. Indeed, the id^ of the free-standing human being 
was hardly formulated before the Greeks, hardly fulfilled before the 
Renaissance; for these people it was remote from aU experience. They 
thought, felt, and acted as members of a group, and in this they were daily 
confirmed by danciag, initiation and all the other rites that held them in 
bodily and psychic unison. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER V 

1. Dr R. M. Bemdt and Professor K. Birket-Smith consider that in general little attention 
is attached today to the problem of the priority of matriarchy or patriarchy. The issue 
of matrilocal and matriarchal versus patrilocal and patriarchal was the subject of a good 
deal of unprofitable discussion. Modem British social anthropological work has shown 
that this crude dichotomy is quite inadequate for any thorough study of descent, 
inheritance and social status. Professor G. F. Debetz considers that the ape-like ancestor 
of man entered the stage of labour already as a ‘social* animal with strong gregarious 
instincts. The ever-growing significance of hunting big game, the constantly increasing 
complexity of making stone tools, the use of fire for heating and preparing food, the 
use of natural shelters uid caves against unfavourable environmental conditions and for 
storing tools—all this naturally conditioned the development of social ties; consolidated 
socially, the elementary zoological associations of people that had formed earlier, com 
plicated and differentiated the forms of relations between members of the human herd. 

2. Dr K. Birket-Smith points out that initiation does not mean admission to the dan but 
admission to adult status, which may imply admission to the totem cult where one exists. 

3. Professor R. M. Bemdt observes that many aborigines draw a distinction between 
‘physical* and ‘spiritual* conception, with the strongest emphasis on the ‘spiritual* aspect; 
they are not alone in this, since in many human sodeties the ‘spirit* or ‘soul* is not 
thought to come into being merdy at the moment of conception—^i.e. when the bodily 
substance first begin^to take form. This is not to say that they had a detailed and accurate 
knowledge of the connection between sexual intercourse and conception; but with a 
number of them, where careful enquiry has been made in their own language, it is clear 
that some well-established linkage was acknowledged (e.g. the semen forming the diild’s 
bones, the mother*s blood the cMd’s blood and flesh). 
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4. Professor R. M. Bemdt feels that the topic of the status of women, in any society, seems 
to lend itself to exaggerated and emotionally unbalanced comment, in which ‘one side* 
is emphasized at the expense of the other, and the problem is rarely seen in perspective. 
Aboriginal women were, traditionally, subordinated to men in certain respects; but the 
converse also held good. Anyone acquainted with this topic should know what sort of 
evidence to look for in discussing it, and to separate ‘fact’ from misinterpretation of fict. 

5. It is worth noting that many experts hold the view that the ‘Sorcerer* of the cave of 
Trois Fr^s belongs to the same realm of ideas as the ‘lord of the animals’; if this is so, 
it would not be a man in disguise but a supernatural being exercising power over game, 
upon whom depends the hunter’s success in the chase. See H. Breuil, Four Hundred 
Centuries of Cave Art (Montignac, 1952). 

6. The well-known ‘bison scene’ in the ‘puits’ of the cave at Lascaux is interpreted in 
several different ways. It has been given a totemistic explanation and interpreted as an 
initiation scene [see H. Danthine, ‘Essai d’interpretation de la “Seine du Puits’’ de la 
Grotte de Lascaux’, Sedimentation et Quaternaire (1949), pp. 213-20]. 

Mention should also be made of the view advanced by H. Kirchner [see ‘Ein archaeo- 
logischer Beitrag zur Urgeschichte des Schamaoismus’, Anthropos, 47 (1952), pp. 244-86] 
that it is connected with a Shamanist ritual. According to this theory the anthr^omorphic 
figure would be a human being (shaman) collapsing in a state of complete ecstasy. 



CHAPTER VI 


MATERIAL CULTURE OF THE 
PALAEOLITHIC-MESOLITHIC AGE 


DWELLINGS 

A mong the creations of cultural evolution that have made man the 
Lmost adaptable of species, able to flourish from the Equator to the 
polar circles, houses and other forms of shelter are, together with clothing, 
evidently the most important. Birds and some animals are builders and 
tunnellers, but each species is limited to its own instinctively inherited 
pattern, whereas man has adapted his dwellings to all kinds of surroundings, 
all temperatures, aU raw materials and also to his own very various demands 
dependent on taste, habit and economic and social organization. Thus, even 
while stiU at a humble stage of development, men will build with tropical 
leaves, with skins and felt, with twigs, boughs and timbers, with whale and 
mammoth bones and stone, earth and turf, with ice and snow. Men will 
build in jungles, on mountain slopes and steppes, by river and sea-shore, on 
swamps and over water. They will design their houses for a little family or 
for large kindred and clan groups, as club rooms or for many families to 
live side by side under one roof; for peace or for war. They will set them 
singly or in small clusters—^but very seldom, so long as they remain hunters, 
in clusters large or permanent enough to be true villages. 

In this context of the Stone Age it is hardly necessary to say that as well 
as building houses, man has long been glad to accept the very solid shelter 
offered by natural caves and overhanging rocks or cliffs. It would, however, 
be unwise to assume that caves and rock shelters were the earliest form of 
human habitation, for if man first emerged in Africa he was not often in 
need of solid walls and roof and is likely to have lived very much in the 
open. It is true that the Pleistocene Australopithecines may have occupied 
the rock fissures where their bones were found, but we have no evidence 
that their, and our. Pliocene forebears did likewise, while the remains of one 
of the oldest known cultures, the Oldowan, have normally been found in 
conditions suggesting their creators lived in the open. Indeed no sure evidence 
for cave-dwelling has been recognized in Africa before Late Acheulian times. 
There is no sign of Africans having used fire before this same period, and 
it may be that men could not live permanently in caves until they had fire 
to protect them fronf marauding carnivores. 

Again, it is true that the Choukouden caves are the earliest known human 
habitations, but then the chance of occupation litter surviving in caves and 
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SO making it possible to recognize them as dwellings is immensely greater 
than it is for exposed sites. Except when extreme cold drove them into caves, 
men must from the first have roved freely over the open countryside, perhaps 
in the earliest times making only wind-breaks or light roofs against rain and 
sun, but later, as will be shown, quite substantial houses. 

Caves have a continuous history of occupation throughout later Palaeolithic 
and Mesolithic times. Indeed, men have tak«a advantage of this form of free 
shelter until the present day. In Britain it has been said that there were 
never so many cave-dweUers as in the Roman period; during its excavation, 
it proved that one of the Arab workmen had himself been bom in the Tabun 
cave of Mount Carmel where a female Neanderthal skeleton was unearthed. 

The Choutoutien caves were inhabited by Pithecanthropus during the 
second glaciation; caves in the Makapan Valley in the Transvaal, in the Cape 
Province* at Mount Carmel in Palestine and Palmyra in Syria and in Jersey 
in the Channel islands, gave shelter to late Acheulian man during the last 
interglacial. After this, sites are too numerous to specify. The Neanderthalers 
were so much cave men that Mousterian sites in the open are exceptional.* 
Although Europe, and especially south-west Europe, probably has the 
greatest concentration of caves oompied intermittently throughout later 
Palaeolithic times, there are long-tenanted caves in many parts of Afiica, 
induding the famous Bambata and Elementeita caves in Kenya and a number 
along the Mediterranean littoral. Many more than are at present known are 
likely to be recognized in Asia as research devdops. In the New World most 
of the pre-agricultural sites are in the open, but the earliest known culture 
is named after a cave-dwdling, that of Sandia in New Mexico. Several caves 
occupied rather later than these, but still in pre-agricultural times, have 
been recogmzed in Oregon and Utah. 

The name of troglod3rte may suggest a being living far from the daylight, 
but this is not in fact tme of the prehistoric cave-dwellers. They maintained 
the centre of their home life just inside the cave-mouth where shdter was 
combined with daylight and a ready escape for the smoke of the great fires 
that were so essential a part of cave existence. The depths were normally 
visited only for executing works of art and for the magic rites connected 
with them (p. 188). In sdecting a cave-dwelling for bitterly cold winters. 
Palaeolithic man showed a natural preference for those facing south or 
westward, and this choice made the terrace so often present outside the 
entrance a good working place on fine days. There tool-making was often 
done, and, very probably, skins stretched out and cleansed and dothes sewn. 
Occasionally, too, the d^ were buried outside in the terrace bank. It must 
be rememb^ed that the type of habitation usually known as the rock shdter 
was at least as popular as the true cave. This was a living place established 
imder overhanging dif& or large rocks where, although there were no natural 
walls, the overhang made a good roof. Neither caves nor shdters have as yet 
yielded evidence of artificial walls or fences, yet it seems exceedingly unlikely 
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that these admirable efficient hunters had not devised at the very least screens 
of skins to add to the warmth and security of the natural vault. 

Nowhere in the world is there so much to encourage an imaginative recon¬ 
struction of Palaeolithic life as the Dordogne region of south-west France. 
In the great limestone valleys of the Dordogne syst^, and particularly of 
the V^re near Eyzies, where the rivers have eroded steep, uid often 
overhanging, clifis, there are scores of desirable caves and rock shelters 
(PI. 2). Such dwellings with tools, weapons and all the litter of occupation on 
their floors, with paintings and sculpture on their walls or in the depths 
behind them, and with the bones of the hunters themselves buried there, are 
so numerous that they are sometimes within sight and even hailing distance 
of one another. Making allowance for the fact that not all were inhabited 
at the same time, there must often have been a stir of life between them. 
It is easy, and surely permissible, to picture the formation of hunting parties, 
visiting by courtship parties, and large gatherings round fires where meat 
from the communal hunt was being roasted. Sometimes medicine men, 
artists and other leaders, perhaps homed, masked and clad in |^ts, must 
have made solemn entries to carry out their hunting and fertility rites at the 
images deep in the rock. At certain times, perhaps at mid-winter to turn 
back the sun, perhaps in the early spring for the fertility of the game animals, 
there may have bem ceremonies drawing hunters &om afar for their (%le- 
bration. During the hard, bright winter nights there must have been fires 
making wavering patches of light at point after point along the limestone 
diffs. 

Cave-dwellers invariably allowed their lost or discarded possessions, their 
food bones and other mbbish, to accumulate beneath them, often to a depth 
of several metres and sometimes until the cave became choked up and quite 
uninhabitable. With the encampments in open country which, as we have 
seen, our ancestors certainly used over as long a period as caves, there are 
no such favourable conditions for preservation. The chances of their sur¬ 
viving in recognizable form over many thousands of years are slender indeed. 
The Acheulians had a preference for encampments b^ide rivers and estuaries 
and lakes. A large proportion of the flint implements found in river gravels 
and other natural deposits are likely to have been derived from exposed 
living sites of this kind, having been carried away by streams, floods or soil 
movement. Occasionally, however, a sufficient concentration of occupation 
material has remained in one spot to mark it with some certainty as the site 
of an encampment of some kind even if no traces of any structure remain. 
The best de^ed Lower Palaeolithic site of this kind is 01 Orgesailie in the 
Kenya Rift valley, where the rise and iBaU of the levd of the lake by which 
it was situated have preserved much of the domestic rubbish under layers of 
silt. Here Acheulian hunters had left behind them on the floors of flimsy 
huts, wind-breaks or whatever form of shelter they may have used, astonish¬ 
ingly great quantities of their hand-axes and cleavers, and the chipped stone 
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balls thought to have been used to make bolas. They had thrown down 
their food bones where th^ ate (as was of course the universal practice), 
and these prove them to have lived mainly off wild pig, zebra and baboon. 
None of the bones showed the mark of burning, nor was there any trace 
of hearths at Orgesailie; it seems possible, therefore, that in a warm climate 
men did not as yet invariably nu^e use of fim. Another well defined lake¬ 
side Acheulian settlement was at Torralba in Spain. Here, however, the 
hunters had command of fire. 

No post-holes or other marks of buildings were preserved at this site, 
although the extreme concentration of flints and bones suggests that they 
existed. The earliest actual remains of man-made buildings date from Upper 
Palaeolithic times and come from Czechoslovakia, southern Russia and 
Siberia. All of them appear to have belonged to mammoth hunters of 
Gravettian culture, whose highly specialized way of life obliged them to live 
in caveless raimtry even during the winter season. One group of three huts 
lying within a few hundred metres of one another is at Vestonice on the lower 
slopes of the Pavlov hills in Czechoslovakia, a site long famous for its 
mammoth bones, and for Palaeolithic carvings and models (p. 194). All three 
were set near small springs and on a specially prepared floor hollowed from 
the slope of the hill; not very much more can be reported of the third of 
these houses as it has only been partly excavated, but the remaining two, 
standing 80 metres apart, are of very great interest. One of them was roughly 
oval in plan, measuring about 15 by 9 metres and floored with limestone 
grit. Five hearths in shallow depressions ringed with fiat stones lay along 
the centre line, while small pits that may have been for storage had been 
dug just inside the house wall. No certain remains of post-holes or roofing 
material were found, and it is possible that this building never possessed 
a substantial roof, but was protected by a series of wind-breaks or lightly 
built shelters. Quantities of stone and bone tools and some personal orna¬ 
ments were scattered round the hearths, while near the central one flint¬ 
working had been carried on so intensively that over a thousand flakes had 
accumulated within a space no more than a metre square. This long house 
with its several hearths is judged to have been the communal dwelling of 
a family hunting-group or clan. 

A large kitchen midden was discovered along the banks of the rivulet 
flowing near the hut. This may formerly have been a marsh where the bones 
of mammoth, reindeer, horse, fox and wolf had been thrown and allowed to 
sink into the slime. Also near the hut was the grave of a forty-year-old 
woman who had been buried in a manner fitting for the wife of a mammoth 
hunter. She had been laid in a shallow grave, strewn with red ochre supplied 
with tools and then covered with the great bony plates of mammoth 
shoulder-blades. 

The other hut was smaller, nearly circular and with the floor partly sunk 
into the hillside in such a way that a low roof would probably have followed 
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the line of the slope. The roof had been support^ on uprights about iz 
centimetres in diameter and perhaps slightly inclined inwards towards the 
centre; they were secured in their rather shallow sockets by collars of large 
stones, and further supported by internal struts. The roof itself appears to 
have been made of branches, grass and earth, and perhaps covered with 
hide and weighted with mammoth bones. A certain amo un t of ash, bones, 
and other refuse had been thrown on top. The whole hut was enclosed in 
a circular wall of limestone and clay 6 metres across. This must be the most 
ancient true wall built by human hands known to survive on earth. More 
remarkable still is the hearth in the middle of the hut which is surrounded 
by the overhanging edges of a vaulted structure of the same material as the 
wall, and evidently the base of a beehive-shaped oven or kiln. Its floor was 
covered with a thick sooty layer, and the inside of the kiln walls was burnt 
to a reddish colour. The layer of soot contained more than two thousand 
clay pellets, some of them showing finger marks, and mingled with them 
some fragments of the clay modeller’s art—the heads of two bears and a 
fox, some unfinished statuettes, and legs broken from animal figures. In 
short, it seems that this was a kiln, the oldest ever to have been discovered, 
and that it was used to harden clay figures of the kind for which Vestonice 
is already well known,* Furthermore, the excavators believe that this was 
no ordinary dwelling house, but perhaps the quarters of a Palaeolithic 
medicine man, ±e sacred den where he shaped and hardened the images of 
beasts and of women to be used in his hunting and fertility rites. 

The charcoal from Vestonice suggests a cold type of coniferous forest, 
and the animal remains, too, are of a kind to be associated with extreme 
cold, perhaps with tundra conditions. Probably the dwellings there were 
inhabited near the beginning of the last phase of the Wurm glaciation. 

Another comparable, but slightly earlier, mammoth-hunters’ encampment 
in Czechoslov^a is at Ostrava-Petrovice on the left bank of the Oder 
(Fig. 14). Here there had been three oval huts from 6 to 8 metres long and 
each with a pair of hearths set on the middle line. In one of the huts, lying 
under a mammoth molar, was a miniature torso of a woman carved in 
haematite, and more realistic than most of the Gravettian Venuses. Domes¬ 
tically the remarkable thing about this settlement was the use of coal for the 
fires. The Ostrava coal measures come to the surface quite close to it, and 
the himters had learnt enough about the properties of the material to prefer 
it for fuel to the scanty supply of pine logs. 

The medicine man’s hut at Vestonice is unique, but the other Czech 
dwellings are sufficiently like some of those in the Black Earth country of 
south Russia to show that these mammoth-hunters of Gravettian culture 
followed closely sim^r ways of life throughout wide territories. These loess- 
land dwellings usually stand on the banks of a great river, and on the present 
somewhat insuflicient evidence appear to fall into two main types, one sunk 
well into the ground and remarkably like the winter earth-houses still us^ 
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in circumpolar r^ons (for example, by the Kanchadals of north-east Siberia), 
while others were tent-like and comparable with the summer tents of 
Canadian Eskimo. 

The best spedmens of the earth-house type are the group of six elongated 
rectangular dwellings, measuring about 3 by 12 metres, uncovered at 
Timonovka on the Desna river near Briansk. Here the floors might be sunk 
as much as 3 metres into the ground and the huts were entered by a ramp. 



FIG. 14. Upper Palaeolithic houses at Ostrava-Petrovice, Silesia. 

(Reconstruction.) 


sometimes at one end, sometimes in the middle of the long side. The vertical 
walls seem to have been lined by a timber revetment, and the rool% to have 
been made of logs laid across the trench and piled with the excavated soil 
and kitchen refuse. One or more hearths were sited near the entrance but 
in one instan ce the problem of getting rid of the smoke was apparently met 
by constructing a hood or chimney of day-covered bark. Fires, however, 
were also lit in the open; both hearths and flint-knapping floors were found 
near the settlement. These subterranean houses, Ut by stone lamps, must 
have been snug refuges in winter and have offe^ a wdcome haven from 
arctic winds. 

The Russian dwelling most nearly comparable with those at Vestonice was 
fisund at Kostienki on the River Don. It, too, was some 15 metres long. 
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with a floor sli^dy hollowed into the ground and with hearths set along 
the axis. Aldiough the excavators report post-holes to support a roof the 
evidence is doubtful, and it may be supposed that here as at Vestonice there 
was not a substantial or continuous roof but perhaps several shelters or 
tent-like coverii^ of skin. There may have been other yet longer co mmunal 
dwdlings of this kind at Kosdenki. So sua^ssful were the mammo th-hunters 
who lived there, that the site has long been famous for an abundance of 
mammoth bones and teeth; as early as the eighteenth century they interested 
Peter the Great enough to make him order an investigation. 

There was another long, roughly rectangular house with slightly sunken 
floor and hearths, and quantities of mammoth renmins at Pushkari, on the 
Desna, but more interesting is a dwelling near the Don, that of Gagarino 
dose to Lipetsk. This was more dearly of tent-like construction. It had been 
an uneven oval some 5 metres across with the floor sunk to a depth of half 
a metre, and mammoth tusks and stone slabs lying round the edge of the 
hollow. These were almost certainly used to weigh down the edges of skins 
which may have been stretched over a framework of sticks such as those 
used for thdr summer tents by the Canadian Eskimo. When camp is 
shifted, the tents are removed and the weights left lying in a ring. It is a 
striking fact that the tent-houses of mammoth-hunters found far to the east 
by the Siberian Lake Baikal (p. 86) were of much the same type, apparently 
with mammoth phalanges for weights, while away to the west the reindeer¬ 
hunting Hamburgians of Schleswig-Holstein favoured the same kind of 
dwelling, using stone blocks to take the place of bones as weights. The dozen 
or so habitations of Palaeolithic men recognized between Moravia and 
Siberia have been described in some detail, for poor though their remains 
are, and difficult 1X) interpret, they gain distinction as the first known examples 
of domestic architecture. A dozen huts and houses for the whole of the Old 
World—this can represent only a small fraction of the total number raised 
(or sunk) during Upper Palaeolithic times. Nevertheless the human popula¬ 
tion was still so very sparse that, except in a few unusually favoured regions, 
these diminutive centres of human life must have been thinly scattered and 
isolated almost beyond our comprehension. It is worth givii^ some space 
to these few pioneer, buildings as the harbingers of the countless millions 
of houses that by the end of this history will have sprung up to embellish 
and to disfigure the earth. 

For the Mesolithic Age again, nearly all the evidence for artificial houses 
comes from Europe. A larger number of sites is known, but it is true to say 
that the huts represented generally appear to have been smaller and flimsier 
than those of the preceding age. The growth of forest and thickets vastly 
increased the amount of material available for makii^ shelters, but shelters 
of a kind even less likely to survive (except in bogs) than those built when 
wood was very scarce. Nor did the warmer climate demand the digging of 
earth-houses. 
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Where they could, Mesolithic builders chose sites on sandy or gravelly 
soils where the vegetation would have been light. But in Europe at least, 
the post-glacial millennia saw much bog formation round the edge of glacial 
lakes, and the Mesolithic people fishing, fowling and hunting in this kind 
of country developed some skill in camping on marshy ground. At Duvensee 
near Lub<^ Maglemosians inhabited a knoll set amid the bog, laying birch- 
bark floors and making hearths of sand on them where fires could be lit 
in safety. At Star Carr, Seamer,in Yorkshire, other Maglemosian deer-hunters 
and fishers, camping among reed swamps on the edge of a lake, had made 
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Sometimes Mesolitbic huts are found in small groups, as for example on 
the English Pemunes (p. 124) and at Famham in Surrey; small seasonal 
settlements of this kind were probably usual, but when we come to one of 
the size of that at the edge of the F^ersee moor in Wfottemberg with as 
many as thirty-eight huts (again constructed of branches and with sunken 
floors) it is necessary to be cautious; this was evidently a popular camping 
site, revisited year after year. It may well be that not all the huts were 
occupied at one time. It is unfortunate that almost nothing is known of the 
dwellings inhabited by the Erteb0lle folk (p. 99) whose steady food supply 
enabled them to avoid seasonal migration. 3 Although their huge kitchen 
middens smrvive to bear witness to their vast consumption of sea foods, and 
particularly of shell-fish, of the houses they must have inhabited through 
the centuri^ no trace remains. 

FIRE, COOKING AND FOOD 

The domestic arts practised in these caves, shelters, huts and houses were 
not highly developed, although here as in other spheres there was certainly 
a conspicuous increase in skills in later Palaeolithic times. Those which called 
for special tools will be described presently, but here in direct relation to 
the dwelling places something should be said about fire, food and cooking. 

It has already been insisted that the control of fire was one of the first 
and most important of human achievements, though warmth, protection, 
and even the hardenii^ of wooden implements probably all preceded cooking 
amoi^ its uses. It may well be that the Pithecanthropi of P^ng, the earliest 
users of fire at present known, may not have made fire but only maintained 
it when it had been naturally ignited. Among modem primitives all possess 
fire-making appliances except the Andaman islanders, who have either lost 
or never possessed foe art. Many, however, do their best to save foe labcnir 
of kindling by keeping their fires going—sometimes even on a clay hearth 
laid on foe bottom of a canoe. 

When we reach foe Acheulians, it seems much more likely that great fires 
such as those that burned in foe Tabun cave on Mount Carmel or in foe 
Cave of foe Hearths in foe Makapan vallqr were artificially kindled. In 
the present stage of knowledge Asia is in foe van of fire-making with foe 
Choukoutien hearths dating ftom foe second glaciation; Europe follows with 
evidence of fires for foe second interglacial at such mid-Acheulian sites as 
Torralba, while Africa lags behind with no sign of fires (and no true oive- 
dwellings) before Late Acheulian sites of foe last intergladal period. 

There are two principal ways of making fire, though each has many 
variants. One consists in making sparks by percussion, foe other in friction 
between two wooden surftces, creatii^ a fine wood dust that finally kindles 
enough to light foe tinder. The only solid evidence of fire-making in Palaeo¬ 
lithic or Mesolithic times is for foe first method, some cave-dwellers having 
made a strike-a-light from flint and a lump of iron pyrites. The ftiction 
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methods indude the fire-plough in which a piece of hard wood is rubbed 
to and fro in a furrow in wfast wood, the rather similar fire-saw in which 
a sharp-edged stick such as bamboo is sawed across a slit, and the fire-driU 
where a hard pointed stick is rotated in a socket. The drill may be twirled 
between the palms but is made much more effective if rotated by means of a 
thong, cord or bow-string looped round it. It seems certain that one or more 
of these techniques would have been perfected before the end of the Meso¬ 
lithic period. Here is an invention likely to have be«i made independently 
in differoit regions, always with variations determined by the nature of the 
woods available. 

As for fuels, wood was of course usual (two kinds of pine, spruce, willow 
and birch were identified at Vestonice) but in treeless tundra bones were 
sometimes resorted to, as they were by the mammo th-hunters at Kostienki. 
The use of coal at Petrovice, the first known in human history, has already 
been described. The stone lamps burning fiit used in the earth-houses and 
by cave artists (Fig. 25) may well have served to give warmth as well as 
light, as th^ do among the Eskimo. 

Fire was certainly used for roasting meat already in Lower Palaeolithic 
times, but probably, like their modem successors, the ancient hunters always 
ate some of their meat raw. It is often suggested that boiled food was 
unknown before the invention of pottery, but it would have been quite 
possible for Upper Palaeolithic women to ^ve learnt how to boil in leather 
vessels by the meatis, often employed in later prehistoric times, of dropping 
in hot stones. Since the discovery of the Vestonice kiln, it has ev^ become 
rash to assume that the cooking oven was never used at this time, although 
it must have been most exceptional as no signs of it have been detected in 
any cave-dweUing. 

As for food, the subject is too vast to be treated in any detail. The quest 
for food was early man’s main preoccupation and its variety enormous. 
Between the Equator and the ice-caps, between the extremes of Pleistocene 
dimate, the range of foods offered by the animal and vegetable kingdom is 
beyond description, while man himself was as nearly omnivorous as any 
animal can be. It may be supposed that fimit, roots and perhaps insects were 
eaten in much greater quantities when and where the dimate was warm, 
while flesh must have been consumed on a huge scale by the European 
hunters of the last Ice Age. In the 'Zirganthropus* horizon in Oldoway Gorge 
were the bones of many creatures which had apparently been consumed by 
this hominid or by his hypothetical destroyer (p. 40). Th^ induded those 
of lizards, frogs, birds, rats and mice. Of the giant spedes of pigs, sheep, 
cattle and giraffe prevdent at the time only the young seem to have bten 
eaten. The Pithecanthropi ate a large proportion of venison, and so also did 
the Acheulians on Mount Carmd, while such specialized reindeer-hunters 
as the Magdalenians must have had a surfeit of it. Indeed, the wide range 
of the many species of deer, antdope and gazelle must have made venison 
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one of the most important foods of pre-agricultural times. The Acheulian 
hunters in Kenya have been shown to have eaten pork as wdl as zebra and 
baboon; on Mount Carmel in addition to a basic diet of venison (mostly 
deer and gazelle), hippopotamus and even tortoise varied the meals. Com¬ 
munities of Middle Palaeolithic culture living in the Huangho valley in 
China enjoyed large quantities of ostrich eggs. 

The excellence and variety of food enjoyed by the successive Uppo: 
Palaeolithic hunters of Europe was, indeed, most remarkable. They had an 
abundance of wild cattle and horses, pigs, bison, ibex, red deer, in the rather 
warmer phases, reindeer and mammoth predo minating during the arctic 
periods when tundra returned. But in addition to flesh they also ate flsh and 
fowl; arctic grouse and ptarmigan, salmon, pike, trout, bream and other 
fresh-water fish. In America the diet of the early hunters was comparable, 
allowing for the differences in the game available. Mammoth and bison were 
important food animals, as were the camel and the wild horse. The huge 
ground sloth was hunted in some regions, and so too, before its extinction, 
was the mastodon. Hearths uncovered in Texas, where fires were probably 
burning about ten thousand years ago, in addition to the remains of most of 
these large game animals, yidded also those of coyote, prairie dog and rabbit; 
there were also mussd shells and hadkberry seeds. Among the peoples 
bdonging to what has been called the Palaeo-westem tradition (p. 94) the 
diet would have induded a considerably higher proportion of srn^ creatures 
as well as of wild plants of many kinds. 

With the forest growth of post-gladal times Mesolithic man, so far as 
Europe is concerned, experienced a noticeable change of diet. Not only were 
the reindeer and mammoth endrdy replaced by red deer, long-homed 
cattle (Bos prirmgenius) and other forest spedes, but the amount of sea-fish, 
shell-fish and birds consumed must have mounted sharply, especially in the 
summer months. The diffusion of the bow, followed by specially designed 
fowling arrows (Fig. 13) increased the number of birds available for food. 
The fortunate survival of one picture among the east Spanish rock paintings, 
showing a woman who has descended a cliff to rea(^ a wild b^s* nesi^4 
proves to us that honey was eaten where conditions were warm enough for 
it to be obtainable. 

Although the proportion of meat and hence of protdn in the diet of the 
andent hunters would normally have been much higher than among agricul¬ 
turalists, v^etable foods must al\rays have been eaten to maintain health. 
Though vitamins were not discovered before the twentieth century, the need 
for them was empirically recognized from the earliest times. As roots, fruits 
and leaves noxmally demy without trace, our knowledge of what was eaten 
in this way is very slight. Mention has already been made of the hackberries 
gathered by the Pithecanthropi at Choukoutien; hazel nuts were eaten by 
Palaeolithic man in Europe, and in quantity by his Mesolithic successors; 
walnuts, wild pears and ^e seeds of water lilies have been found in Meso- 
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litfaic middens in different parts of Europe. It can be taken for granted that 
these odds and ends whidi are all that are now known to us rq>resent a very 
considerable consumption of v^table foods gathered by the women and 
children to supplemoit the meat brought home by the men. It has been 
suggested that the reindeer hunters may have eaten the half digested mush 
imm the stomachs of the deer—a rich source of vitamins still appreciated 
by the Lapps and Siberians. 

Towards the dose of the hunting ages the consumption of grasses and 
other seed plants either wild or semi-cultivated probably increased in some 
regions, as it certainly did, for example, among the Natufians of Palestine. 
This people harvested enough grain to justify making mortars for grinding 
it. They nu^^ be supposed to have eaten the meal both in some porridge-like 
form and as unleavened bread. Widi this cereal demoit in the diet becoming 
so considerable, we are on the threshold of an agricultural life. 

DOMESTICATION OF THE DOG 

There is a tendency, not altogether mistaken, to regard the Mesolithic 
period as a tardy epilogue to the Palaeolithic, an interim period when in most 
regions mankind was, as it were, waiting for the coming of farming to change 
the whole basis of life. Yet progress was made during Mesolithic times even 
in regions ronote from the cradlelands of farming, and in one development 
in particular it quite clearly looking foimrd to the Neolithic Age and 
not backwards towards the Palaeolithic. The domestication of the dog by 
Mesolithic man was not of great importance in itself but of very great 
interest as a preliminary advance towards what was to come. 

How man came to gain control over this first of the wild animals to be 
drawn into his social orbit is as much disputed as is the species originally 
involved. Hunting peoples are indined to make pets of wild animals; some 
of the Australian tribes tie them up in their camps, and wallabies, opossums 
and, more significantly, dingoes may become quite at home among them. 
This fiiendUness between one form of life and others, particularly as mani¬ 
fested in the overspill of maternal affection in woman, may have contributed 
to the domestication of the dog. But probably the most effective advances 
were made not from man’s side but from the dog’s. If wild dogs of a species 
small enough not to be dangerous began to frequent camps to pick up offrl 
and discarded bones, they would have been more than tolerated for their 
services as scavengers; then special scraps would have been thrown to them, 
they would have been petted, and gradually turned into fully domesticated 
watchdogs and companions. According to this view these homely functions 
came before the dog was trained to take part in hunting, while his skill in 
herding could, of course, only have been fostered with the advent of fiurming. 
It still remains possible, however, that from the very beginning of their 
association d(^ joined men in the chase, following the more intelligent 
species in the hope of pickings at the kill. This interpretation of events would 
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gain some support if it were proved that the original wild species to be tamed 
was the smaller breed of southern wolf, the candidate which on the whole 
seems to be the most promising. 

True domestic dogs have been identified on Mesolithic sites in several 
places; among the Tardenoisians in Brittany and the Maglemosians in 
Denmark. A dog owned by the Palestinian Natufians seems to have had a 
jackal-like ancestry, s The earliest European breed seems to have been fairly 
small and of a generalized form most comparable to a chow. It has been 
named Cants fandliaris palustris because it was first identified in Swiss lake- 
dwellings of the Neolithic Age. It shows the reduction in size and in length 
of muzzle that was to follow domestication in the case also of the food 
animals. On the other hand the earliest dog remains from the Belt Cave 
(p. 223) were those of a very large animal . 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TOOLS AND WEAPONS 

The shaping of tools has been generally adopted as the criterion of human 
status because among the fossil remains that provide our only other means 
for recalling the emergence of our kind it is impossible to m^e a dividii^ 
line between man and primate ancestor. The size of the brain relative to that 
of the body, though useful as a rough indicator, will not do as the final 
distinction. Tools not only offer a proof of mental concentration with at 
least some slight skill and forethought, but, when they are of stone, possess 
the supreme advantage of durability. Therefore both theoretically and for 
expediency the dictum that manufacture maketh man is a sound one. 

A number of other creatures use tools—insects, birds and mammals. 
Among the primates a baboon will pick up a stone to kill a scorpion and also 
deliberately dislodge scree and rocks on a hillside to bombard pursuers. 
Chimpanzees in captivity have beoi known to join sticks together to make 
a longer one, even biting the end of the smaUer piece to make it fit the 
socket. This is the nearest approach to too\~makit^ to have been observed 
among other species than our own, but such essays seem only to be made 
when there is an immediate objective in view, and furthermore have never 
been known to occur among apes in their natural surroundings. The shaping 
of even the crudest tool in advance of any particular need demands mental 
powers nearer to conceptual thought and an imaginative realization of the 
future. 

It has already been suggested that the immediate predecessors of man must 
have attained to a tool-using stage. The next stage, achieved by the first 
hominids, was distinguished by the intentional but haphazard manufacture 
of tools. Man had become a tool-maker, but possessed no mental pattern 
book to enable him-to repeat standard forms designed for definite 
purposes. This second stage on the path of technical progress is well repre¬ 
sented by the Oldowan culture with its pebbles broken into rough e( 4 ;es 
and points, and again by the culture of the Pithecanthropi at Choukoutien. 
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Among thdr descendants in eastern Asia this haphazard type of manu&cture 
lasted immensely longer dian in the more progressive parts of the world 
(p. 72). 

The third stage beyond tool-using and haphazard tool-making was first 
most clearly achieved by the creators of the Abbevillian-Acheulian tradition: 
this was characterized by the production of a standard implement of well- 
defined form but very little specialized in function. The fully evolved hand- 
axe with its point, its broad, cutting base and straight-edged sides, its weight 
and dubbableness, could serve all the simple needs of Lower Palaeolithic life 
—it could pierce, dig, cut, stun, or serve as a missile, all after a &shion with 
the lack of full ^dency that goes with unspedaUzed design. Even among 
the AbbeviKians and Acheulians, however, there was evidently some slight 

specialization of function, 
for the fidce tools used side 
by side with the hand-axes 
may be presumed to have 
had their own uses, perhaps 
for cutting and scraping 
where a keen edge was 
necessary. Furthermore it 
must be remembered that 
more effective missiles and 
narrower points than those 
provided by the hand-axe 
were probably Stained in 
nc. 16. Spear-thrower in use (after Linton). wood. 

The Lower Palaeolithic 

fiake cultures, best represented by the Clactonian, induded no tool form 
so r^ularly standardized as the hand-axe, yet, as will be shown, the 
method of flaking was consistent and fairly distinctive. It has been 
suggested, though with insuffidently exact justification (p. 73), that 
these flake cultures were better adapted to existence m conditions of extreme 
cold. It is certainly true that none of their tools appears to have been service¬ 
able for digging up roots or grubs, a job for whidi the pointed hand-axe was 
probably used in warmer dimates. Instead fiake tools of the Clactonian type 
would have served very well for cutting up carcases and scraping skins. It 
will be recalled that the oldest wooden implement known to us, a sharpened 
spear-point, was of Clactonian handiwork. 

In the flake-tool devdopments succeeding the Clactonian there seems to 
have been a continued emphasis on the same function of dealing with 
carcases and skins. As we shall see, in these Levalloisian and Mousteiian 
cultures progress does not show itself so much in functional specialization 
as in improved techniques of manufacture. In the final stages of the Acheulian 
the hand-axe became so small that its usage must have changed considerably. 
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In this period we b^in to find the spasmodic appearance of tools made on 
long flakes already approaching the blades that were to dominate the 
technology of the Upper Palaeolithic peoples. 

In the Upf^r Pate«>lithic i^e man began to make the tool fit the task 
with an altogether new precision. There was also a sudden increase in the 
tempo of change. Among tools made upon flint blades, the knife was of the 
utmost importance, while scrapers were made in a wide range of standard 
forms designed for particular purposes. The invention of the chisel or burin, 
the gouge and awl made possible the development of working in bone and 
antler that was another important element in the technical advance of the 
Upper Palaeolithic cultures. The repertory of bone implements advanced 
from simple spear-points to barbed spears and true harpoons, fish gorgets 
and (with the Magdalenians) to the eyed needle. Burins and gouges and 
awls are of great historical interest in that they are the first implements 
designed not for direct use but to make other tools; with them technology 
is gaining depth. They were also the first tools to be used for purposes 
that were not in our sense practical—^for carving and engraving works 
of art. 

Most significant of all the material achievements of Upper Palaeolithic 
man was the invention first of the spear-thrower (Fig. 16) and then of the 
bow and arrow, the one using the principle of the lever to increase the 
efficiency of human muscles, the second the more advanced principle of the 
concentration of energy. The possession of such long-distance weapons 
enormously increased die effectiveness of hunters who had to kill swiftly- 
moving game in country where good cover was scanty or absent. 

The Mesolithic peoples of Europe made further useful additions to the 
equipment of the chase, particularly for the fishing and fowling that formed 
a considerable part of their economy. In addition to nets and fish-traps, they 
invented the bone fish-hook as an improvement on the gorget, an effective 
perforated harpoon, complex fish-spears and arrows with various types of 
bone and flint heads specially designed for shooting birds (Fig. 17). But the 
most valuable adiievement of the more northern among the Mesolithic 
peoples was certainly ±e perfection of the heavy hafted axe and adze which 
enabled them to fell trees and develop carpentry, including the shaping of 
dug-out canoes and paddles. 

Apart from these various devices that the Mesolithic hunters contributed 
to the world, they made a drastic technical change that was of no very lasting 
importance. This was, of course, their adoption of multiple settings of small 
and sometimes minute flints both for cutting edges, points and barbs.^ The 
finest of the geometric microliths called for most delicate craftsmanship. The 
practice of setting niicroliths in projectile heads was maintained by the 
earliest American Eskimo. Towards die very end of the period, in regions 
adjoining the cradleland of agriculture, microUthic implements looking 
forward to the coming age begin to appear—such as the reaping knives 
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used by the Natufians.? The northern forest peoples, too, learnt how to 
make polished and perforated tools of stone. ^ 

This brief history of man’s devdopment of his tools from the first tentative 
breaking of pebbles to the skilled manufacture of a wide range of spedalized 
equipment at the end of the hunting age must be followed by some account 
of the technical methods involved and by a description of ^e leading tool 



FIG. 17. Mesolithic fishing gear and modem comparisons. A: bone fish¬ 
hooks of the Maglemosian culture, showing possible method of securing bait 
(scale 2/3); B: modem Finnish gorgets; C: gorgets from lake-side village, 
Switzerland (scale i/x); D: Maglemosian leister prong from the bed of the 

North Sea (after Singer). 

types characterizing all the many cultures of Palaeolithic and Mesolithic 
times. 


THE WORKING OF FLINT AND OTHER STONES 

Flint, a nearly pure silica, together with the volcanic glass known as 
obsidian, undoubtedly offered the best natural material for tool-making at 
all generally obtainable by prehistoric man. Harder than sted, they are fine- 
gra^Kd and remarkably homogeneous and can therefore be most accuratdy 
worked by rarious methods of fraction. Cherts more widespr^ throughout 
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the world than true flint and very commonly used for implements, is also 
composed of silica, but very much coarser-grained and more fliulty. The 
ancient tool-makers used these stones wherever they were available, but 
were sometimes reduced to such intractible materids as schist, granite 
quartzite, or fossilized wood. Once the manufacture of stone implements 
by grinding and polishing became a common practice among the Neolithic 
peoples the tough, igneous rocks came into their own, although flint and 
obsidian remained the only good substances for delicate work. 

If a fauldess piece of flint is struck vertically with another stone the 
fracture can be perfectly conchoidal, the lines of fission radiating outwards 
from the point of contact to form a cone like a limpet-shell. If the blow is 
struck obliquely (as in tool-making it invariably is) then only half or less 
of the cone will penetrate the flint, forming the little swelling usually known 
as the *bulb of percussion* at the base of the detached flake and leaving a 
corresponding hollow on the main body of the flint. Afrer thousands of 
generations had employed more or less random striking, man learnt that 
he should direct his blow at a point near the edge of the block at an angle 
of about 120 degrees to the direction he wanted the fracture to take. Two 
main methods of procedure could be followed: either the detached flake 
could be worked up into the implement or the implement could be formed, 
from the main block, flakes being detached to shape and trim it. It has been 
seen that this distinction between flake and core tools is a very significant 
one for the classification of Palaeolithic cultures. 

At first the blows were struck with another roimded stone; the earliest 
pebble tools were made with random blows of this kind, while the hammer- 
stone technique had been more fully mastered by the Abberillian hand-axe 
makers. It might sometimes be. supplemented by a second method by which 
instead of the flint to be worked being struck with a hammer-stone, it was 
itself hit against a much larger immovable anvil-stone. This anvil technique 
was particularly effective for detaching very large flakes. 

The great disadvantage of both methods was that the shrewdness of the 
blow of stone on stone produced large bulbs of percussion on the flake and 
correspondingly deep ^negative bulbs’ on the core. The deep depressions 
thus formed along the edge of a core tool made it impossible to keep the line 
at all true; in aU Abbevillian hand-axes the edges are more or less jagged 
and irregi^. The discovery that made possible the smooth workmanship 
of the best Acheulian examples was that the bulbs of percussion were gready 
reduced if instead of a hammer-stone a cylindrical bar of a softer material 
was used. Experiments have shown that the limb bones of horses and other 
sizeable animals are ideally handy for the purpose, but as few such hammer- 
bones have been found even on sites where the cyfinder hammer had 
undoubtedly been employed, it is assumed that branches of tough wood 
with the bark removed were more often used. Not only does the yielding 
surface spread the blow through a wider line of contact, so flattening the 
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bulb, but it can be directed exactly on the edge of the tool instead of at a 
little off it. The blows are made quickly and lightly from the wrist, and further 
control is obtained by pressing the fingers against the point where the fiake 
is to be detached. Thus it must be recognized that to achieve the smooth 
flaking, straight edges and true form of the finest Acheulian hand-axes men 
had already accumulated considerable knowledge as well as skill in the 
niceties of stone-working. It was, of course, knowledge empirically acquired, 
and the process of learning took some quarter of a million years. 

The next technical innovation affected the flake cultures. The Qacronians 
and Tayadans had obtained their flakes by the use of hammer-stone or 
anvil; the Gactonians with thdr preference for large, coarse flakes must 
commonly have employed the anvil method. The flakes were detached ffedy 
from the core, and if further shaping was required it was done subsequently 
as secondary trimming or *retoiich\ Work of this kind could be done very 
quickly and^the resulting tools were neither eluant nor dosely standardized. 
The new device characterizing the Levallois culture was so to prepare the 
block of flint that a perfect and completed flake tool could be struck off with 
one cardully directed blow (Fig. 18). One side of the block was flaked all over 
to form a low, convex surface usually oval in outline; at one end cross flaking 
made a flat platform roughly at right angles to the worked face. By strikmg 
this platform correctly the greater part of the convex surface could be 
removed as a symmetrical, oval flake tool, the upper side fully worked, the 
underside formed by the flake surface, and the butt showing portions of the 
transverse flake scars of the strikmg platform. This is the true Levallois 
flake, and the block baring the large scar of the flake is known as a tortoise- 
core. It is likely that for the crucial blow to detach the laboriously prepared 
flake, the Levalloisians used a bone or wooden punch which was applied to 
the platform and then struck with hammer-stone cr wooden cudgel. 

This efficient Levallois technique was perfected in Europe during second 
interglacial times, but at what is thought to have been a considerably earlier 
date the early Acheulians of South Africa had developed a romparable 
method for making hand-axes. They detached a flake large and thick enough 
to be turned into a hand-axe by a little further working on the underside; 
the flake was, in ffict, being used to simulate a core. These two far sq>arated 
occurrences of the tortoise-core method may perhaps represent an early 
instance of that surprisingly rare phenomenon: independ^t invention. A 
comparable form of flate hand-axe is found in south and central India. 

No very significant technical invention in steme-work was made during the 
last inteii^cial phase—although it may well be that somewhere pioneers 
were beginning to experiment in the blade flaking methods that were to be 
fully developed in the Upper Palaeolithic cultures. The thick, havy flakes 
of the Mousterian culture which suggest its descent from the Qaetonian and 
seem well suited to the hands of the squat, thickset Neanderthal men were 
trimmed in a manner sufficiently distinctive to be worth mentioning. The 
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edges of their characteristic points and cutters were chipped with blows 
directed so much into the implement that instead of the flakelets peeling 
smoothly oflf they drove into the flint and broke off short leaving a tiny 
vertical &ce or step at the tip of each scar. This is known as step flaking . 

Many of the new departures in stone tool- making that form so important 
an element in the great forward movement of the Upper Palaeolithic Age 
were dependent upon the discovery of a new way of striking flakes. As the 
whole group of Eurasiatic cultures get their general name from these blade 
flakes their manufacture demands full description. The distinguishing 
features of the blade from which so many specialized tools were made are 
the narrowness and the parallel sides, suggesting the steel of a modem table 



no. 18. Manufacture of the LevaUois flake. L^t: tortoise-core. 
Right: the detached flake, scale 1/3 (after Singer). 


knife; a common measurement for a blade would be four inches long by 
barely an inch across. It should be remembered, however, that exacdy the 
same kind of flaku^ continued into the Mesolithic repertory, though now 
on a miniature scale. 

To make good blades (Fig. 19) it was often necessary to take a nodule of 
flint and break it cleanly across, a fracture that can best be secured by striking 
a projecting knob in a precise and cunning manner. To judge from modem 
analogy, the half-nodule was then rested on the knapper’s thigh with the 
fractured surface uppermost. Blows were then delivered round the edge while 
at the same time the flint was rolled in sudi a way that the flakes almost peeled 
off. A number of these blows delivered all round the block would soon 
remove the rough outer cortex and leave a fluted or multiangular cmtre, 
conical or cylindrical, and of the purest unweathered flint. The process of 
peeling off could now. continue with perfect blades as the result. The blows 
could either be strode at the junction of two of the flake fticets to produce 
blades with a single central keel sloping down to the sharp parallel edge^, 
or they could be struck at the centre of a facet to detach tte whole of it 
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t(^:ether with half of those adjoinmg on either side, so making a blade with 
a flat centre and bevelled edges. These slender, keen-edged blades were now 
ready as the blanks from which many typical Upper Palaeolithic tools could 
be made. 

A new technique capable of the finest of all flint work came to the fore in 
Upper Palaeolithic times and is seen at its best in the Solutrean; this is pres¬ 
sure flaking, used for secondary t rimming on blades and other flakes. 
In its simplest form it was used both to form a steep strong working edge 
for a scraper or to blunt one edge of a blade to make the back of a knife 
on which the finger could be pressed without hurt. The need was, in foc^ 
to remove a number of minute flakes evenly aloi^ the original sharp flake 



FIG. 19. Manufacture of flint blades (modem), Brandon, Sufiblk. Left: flint 
core with blades replaced. R^ht: blade ready for division into gun flints 

(after Oakley). 

edge. This can be done with a small hammer-stone, but not without danger 
of both breaking the flake (particularly if it is a slendo: blade) and battering 
the fingers. These dangers are avoided by the pressure method in which 
a flint fabricator is pressed upwards against the underside of the edge to 
be trimmed or blunted with sufficient strength to detach a little flake; this 
can be done at great speed so that the whole edge is retouched in a few 
minutes. The fobricator itself is very little specialized in form; any rough 
flake with a blunt squarish edge or nose will do; specimens are found in 
most Upper Palaeolithic sites. 

The ^ more delicate form of pressure flaking first exemplified on 
Solutrean spear-heads (Fig. 8, J) could not be done with a flint fabricator but 
required a pointed tool of bone, hard wood, ivory, or a long incisor tooth. 

point is placed against the edge to be worked in much the same way 
as before, but is given a rather sudden push that detaches a very thin, 
scale-like flake, spreading much farther on to the surface of the tool (Fig. 20). 
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Among die American Indians die method is further improved by fiist^ning the 
point to a wooden haft which is rested against the diest, enabling the tool 
itself to be controlled with both hands. It is not known whether the Palaeo¬ 
lithic peoples had devised this method. 




FIG. 20. Fressuie flaking. A: the flaking tool pressed Scorn bdow (after 
Singer); B: as practised in N.W. Australia (after D. S. Davidson). 

Pressure flaking was brought to its highest pitch of perfection in the 
marvellous knives, sickles and other implements made by the Egyptians. It 
demands the best materials and can hardly be practised except on flint, 
obsidian or fine-grained chert 

A very distinct method seems to have been employed for making the 
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the blade; a curved gouge-like variant can be produced by making several 
graver &oets on one side dissect with a single one on the other. There is an 
enormous variety of both gravers and gouges, but it seems that most were 
made by the same technique. The end of the blade to be converted into 
a graver was trimmed into a blunt point and this rested on a fixed anvil- 
stone. If the blade was held at the right angle, a sharp tap on its side detached 
the graver strip as the result of indirect impact through the anvil. If the 
blade was turned round and a tap delivered on the opposite edge a second 
graver fiicet could be made to dissect with the first to produce a bee de flute. 
Experiment has shown that this ingenious use of the ricochet blow is mudi 
quicker and more efifeedve than striking directly downwards from the blade 
end. 

In many ways the methods used to make microliths were similar, but one 
or two developments deserve mention. It appears that for trimming or 
blunting the backs of these small or even din^utive blades into luimtes, 
triangles an(i their other forms, a fabricator was devised that would detach 
a number of the minute retouch flakes simultaneously, so trimming a whole 
edge in one movement. Again, these same forms came to be made by 
chipping two notches deep into one side of a little blade (or on opposite 
sides for a trapeze) and then snapping off the ends beyond the notches 
between the fingers, and retrimming the resulting breaks. For a very long 
time the snapped-off ends were known as micro-burins and accept^ as tools 
instead of the waste products that they really are .9 

The north European Mesolithic peoples devised a new trick of flaking to 
give a sharp yet strong edge to their wood-cutting axes and adzes. These 
trandiet edges were formed by the intersection of two large flake scars, the 
flakes having been detached by blows struck crosswise at right angles to the 
main axis of the tool. Another very significant innovation among these 
peoples was to peck axes, mace-heads and picks firom hard rocks, sharpoiing 
the edges by grinding, and making a hafting hole by boring from both sides. 
These tools, made in small numbers by the Maglemosians and Ertebolle 
people, clearly look forward to Neolithic techniques (Figs 21 and 22). 

WORKING IN BONE, ANTLER AND IVORY 

It is a Utde surprising that these materials do not seem to have been used 
for tool-making before Upper Palaeolithic times, but presumably they were 
found too intractable until man was ready to go forward to specialized tools, 
among them the graver. Like stone, bone was utilized before it was manu- 
fretured. The Pddng men and afrer them the Neanderthalers used solid 
pieces as chopping-blocks, and broken long bones for slaking skins and 
other odd jobs; we have dready seen how long bones may also sometimes 
have been used for flaking hand-axes. 

When bone-working began at the hands of Upper Palaeolithic man, it was 
at first mainly by rubbing it down on sandstone or some other roug^ surface. 



FIG. 23. A: Aurignacian split- 
C: Magdaleniaii hdtorTde comma 
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In this way awls, lance-heads and other points could be made—a form of 
tool still often found in use in quite recent times. This method was also 
used for the so-called Lyngby axe, the first effective tree-feUing implement 
in the north. But soon ^e use of gravers made skilled cutting and carving 
feasible; it is nowhere better shown than in the exquisite barb^ harpoon- 
heads and ornamented spear-throwers of the Magdalenians. Boring of holes, 
presumably with fiint awls or drills, was soon mastered, as is shown in hdtons 
de ammandernenti perforated harpoon-heads, and, at its most precise, in the 
Magdalenian nee^es. At first this drilling must have been done by hand, but 
by Mesolithic times at latest we can be reasonably sure that the bow-drill 
had been invented. 

The hollow centre of bones must always be an obstacle to the manufacture 
of large accurately shaped tools; among the later Upper Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic peoples an ingenious way of ob taining strips of solid bone and 
antler was mu^ in use. A graver was used to cut parallel furrows at the 
required distance apart, and when they had gone deep enough a blow at 
the top would detach the strip between them. This method was used for 
harpoon and leister heads, and probably also to obtain narrow spalls to be 
rubbed down into needles. 

The working of bone, antler and ivory both for implements and works 
of art was brought to greater perfection by the Magdalenians than by any 
other primitive people. Their skill and artistry have been approached only 
by the Eskimo. 


WORKING IN WOOD 

There is no reason to doubt that wood was utilized and worked as early as 
stone, but it seldom survives to remind us of the faa. The oldest known 
wooden artifact in the world is the pointed end of a yew-wood spear found 
with Qactonian tools in the water-logged Elephant Bed at Claaon-on-Sea 
in England. The end had been sharpened with flint flakes. Second to it 
comes a complete spear, also of yew-wood, found inside the skeleton of an 
elephant at Lehringen in Germany. This weapon, evidently most effectively 
used, had been made by Levalloisians, and they hardened the point by fire. 
The hollow scrapers, or spoke-shaves, that occur in one form or another 
throughout most of Palaeolithic times, were almost certainly used for shaping 
wood, and, to judge from Australian analogies, so too were other forms 
of scraper that have sometimes been too readily assumed to have been 
exclusively used for preparing skins. 

We do not know when stone tools first began to be supplied with wooden 
hafts, though it was probably not before the time of the J^ddle Palaeolithic 
cultures. Sudh usage, however, became very common among the Upper 
Palaeolithic and Mesolithic peoples who must have mounted tanged dart- 
heads, spear-heads, drills and other tools in wood, as well as the great range 
of microliths diat were set in wood to make barbs, points and continuous 
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cutting-edges (Fig. 24). Bone harpoon-heads and leister prongs were also 
attached to wooden sh^ts. With the invention of the bow and arrow (p. 87) 
stone-tipped and all-wooden arrows must have been added to the repertory. 
Large bows, evidently of wood, are shown in eastern Spanish cave paintings 
of late Palaeolithic and Mesolithic Age. The Maglemosian bows preserved in 
a peat bog at Holmegaard in Denmark were well deigned and skilfully 
executed; cut from a single piece of elm, the longest was about 145 centi¬ 
metres. The arrow-shafts associated with than had grooved ends, presumably 
to take flint heads. 

In Europe, whence so large a proportion of the evidence must still be 
derived, true carpentry blossomed with the spread of forest in the Mesolithic 
Age. The northern peoples felled trees on a considerable scale, used thdr 
axes and adzes to hollow dug-out canoes (with the help of fire), carved canoe 
paddles and boomerang-like throwing-sticks—^in addition to the bows, arrows 
and many other shafts and hafts already mentioned. 

V 

TRAPS AND NETS 

From the beginning of his history man was able to kill animals swifter and 
stronger than himself. The cunning that made this possible revealed itself 
most clearly in the setting of traps. As we have seen the use of implements 
can begin quite empirically by the snatching up of handy sticks and stones, 
but to make and set a trap demands a very considerable degree of imaginative 
foresight. It is impossible to know when it began. No doubt driving herds 
over cliffs or into pits, morasses and other natural danger-spots must have 
preceded deliberate constructions. The branch-covered pit with a stake at 
the bottom may early have been devised for killing elephants and other 
heavy animals. Modem Congo pygmies to this day dig holes in which they 
conc^ themselves below piles of dung (to disguise their sc^nt) and leap up 
to disembowel a passing elephant. 

The first possible evidence for the construction of traps is that of the 
Magdalenian paintings in the Font-de-Gaume cave in the Dordogne. Certain 
sketchy drawings once known as ftectiforms’ have been interpreted as fall- 
traps, mainly because in one of them a mammoth appears to be floundering. 
But as the Palaeolithic artists often made quite l^phazard superpositions, 
this interpretation is by no means certain, and it remains equally probable 
that the tecdforms represent summer huts. The most andent traps to have 
survived are fish-traps dating from Atlantic times in Denmark—^probably 
the handiwork of the ErteboUe people. These are of a type sdll in use in 
Europe today, n^ng one of the most interesting known examples of the 
persistence of a simple but efiident invention. They are known also from 
tomb-paintings of the Egyptian Old Kingdom. The type is a basketry cone 
or tul^, dosed at the bottom and with internal funnels, one always just 
inside the mouth, to prevent the fish from escaping. It is, in fact, the prindple 
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of the lobster-pot. One of the two Danish examples had evidently been quite 
four metres in length and just under a metre in diameter j it was made of 
peeled wands held together with transverse plaits of split twigs. The second 
was made of birch twigs plaited with pine slivers. Traps of this kind would 
have to be set in narrow channels, either natural or artificially contrived. 

Since its invention, the most effective way of catching fish has been by 
netting. Before the net could be thought of, the twisting of fibre into cord 
had to be invented. It seems not impossible that this important step may 
have been taken by Upper Palaeolithic hunters; the woman honey-gatherer 
(p. 141) appears to be using a rope ladder, but even if this picture dates 
from Palaeolithic and not Mesolithic times, such a rope could have been made 
of thongs. The earliest cord to have been discovered is in fact in two fish-nets 
dating from the Mesolithic Age. The more complete, from near Viborg in 
Finland, dates either from Ancylus or Littorina times; the second, from 
north-east Estonia, certainly belongs to the Ancylus-Littorina transition of 
about eight thousand years ago. They are likely to have been made by late 
Kunda people. Both are of the seine type—a long strip of net to be held 
vertically in the water by means of floats and weights, and generally used 
to catch surface-swimming shoals. The Finnish find had seventeen oblong 
pine-bark floats perforated at one end and a number of large pebble weights 
with traces of fibre, doubtless used to fasten them to the net, still adhering. 
The tiny fragments of net preserved where they lay against the floats were 
made of a double-threaded cord of lime bast or nettle-fibre; the reticulation 
had been secured by knotting, but unfortunately the character of the knot 
was not detected. The Estonian specimen seems to have been of exacdy the 
same type although nothing but floats and weights survived; the weights 
were of a more ovoid shape than the Finnish ones. It seems very likely that 
long narrow nets of this kind may also have been used for catching small 
animals by drives in undergrowth, a method still in use—^for example among 
the Congo pygmies. 


BOATS AND OTHER TRANSPORT 

No actual remains or pictures of Palaeolithic boats have been found, nor is 
there any evidence implying sea passages by Palaeolithic peoples. Never¬ 
theless, it seems almost certain that they must have used logs or rough rafts 
on lakes and rivers from time to time, particularly after they became interested 
in fishing. 

The use of the seine fishing-net implies the use of a boat, even if one end 
is attached to bank or shore, and it so happens that the oldest known boats 
also date from MesoUthic times in northern Europe. One, from Drenthe in 
the Netherlands, has been dated by Carbon-14 to about 6300 bc. It is a 
dug-out canoe made from a pine trunk with solid, roughly-squared bow and 
stem. Fire had been used in the hollowing process. The second, also a 
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dug-K)ut canoe, comes from the silt of the River Tay in Perth, Scotland. It 
had been shaped, also with the help of fire, from the trunk of a Scots fir, 
and measured rather under a metre across the gimwales; neither bow nor 
stem was well enough preserved for its form to be distinguishable. This 
canoe had been made in the second half of the Ancylus Lake period, and 
can probably be credited to the Maglemosians. Maglemosian steering 
paddles with oblong or roughly rectangular blades have been found in both 
Denmark and England. 


LAMPS 

For the greater part of his history, man is unlikely to have had any artificial 
light beyond the fugitive flicker of fires and torches. In some regions where 
suitable wood was available he may have collected resin and used lumps of 
it for torches. The oldest known lamps were used by the Upper Palaeolithic 
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FIG. 25. Upper Palaeolithic stone lamps. A: La Madeleine (scale 1/2; after 
Peyrony); B: La Mouthe, length c. 12 -8 cm. (under-surface). 

hunters of western Europe, probably mainly for lighting the artists when they 
were at work in the depths of the caves. They were shallow saucers, sometimes 
with a broad tongue projecting from the rim to form a handle (Fig. 25). 
The finest known example of this kind of lamp comes from the cave of 
La Mouthe in the Dordogne; it is very carefully finished, of good propor¬ 
tions and with a pleasing engraving of an ibex on the base. Eskimo who 
have comparable, though larger, lamps use blubber from seal or walrus for 
fuel and a wick of moss. Possibly the Stone Age Europeans may have done 
the same, for seal remains, though uncommon, have been found in their 
cave litter at most periods, while live seals are several times represented 
in their art. Usually, however, they must have made do with ordinary fats. 

Curiously formed oval containers with rounded bases are one of the two 
pottery forms commonly found in the middens of the Ertebolle people, and 
it is thought they were used as blubber lamps. Seal bones, though not 
abundant, occur at very many ErteboUe sites. 
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It is quite probable that, like the Eskimo, the Palaeolithic and Mesolithic 
hunters occasionally used these lamps as a source of heat and for snnflll jobs 
of cooking. 

POTTERY AND OTHER CONTAINERS 

Pottery was almost certainly an invention of the Neolithic Age that went 
with the more settled life of husbandry. Its occurrence at Mesolithic sites 
in northern Europe and east Africa is therefore thought to be merely a 
product of the overlap of periods and the borrowing of a useful invention 
from a higher culture by a lower one. Nevertheless, the ability of the 
Moravian mammoth-hunters of the late Palaeolithic to harden figurines in 
day ovens must be recalled, and the evidence cautiously judged. 

In the Ertebolle kitchen middens, besides the oval containers already 
described as possible blubber lamps, remains of large jars with pointed bases 
are the standard form. They have all been made by the coU technique 
(p. 303), often burnished with a pebble, and fired at no very high tem¬ 
perature; the paste is coarse, mixed with large grit. Pottery of this kind is 
found throughout the shell-mound middens from top to bottom and must 
therefore date back at least to between 4000 and 5000 BC. 

It may be guessed that the hunting peoples of the Palaeolithic Age used 
leather vessels and sewn-up skins for containing liquids, but we have no 
proof of it. The Spanish honey-gatherer must be mentioned again, for she 
appears to be carrying a handled leather bag to receive the comb. The 
attractive art of working the silvery-white bark of the birch was probably 
widespread among the northern peoples during the Mesolithic period when 
this tree was abundant. RoUs of birch bark up to thirty inches long were 
found at the lake-side encampment of Maglemosians at Star Carr in York¬ 
shire, and pieces have also l^en found at a Maglemose site in Denmark. 
No vessels have as yet been discovered, but even if the bark was most 
commonly used for boxes, quivers and the like, containers made of it could 
presumably have been caulked to make them watertight. 

CLOTHES AND ORNAMENTS 

Gothing is both practical and anti-practical, a means of keeping aUve and 
an acutely uncomfortable, painful or even dangerous means of displaying 
wealth or spiritual and social status. It is possible to argue diat when our 
ancestors first took to dressing themselves it was for the unpractical reasons. 
Supporters of this point of view quote the Fuegans who seem cheerfully 
to survive in a cruelly cold climate with no more than a skin slung over the 
shoulder; the need of clothes to keep wxrm, they say, is due entirely to 
habit, and man first covered his body from a desire for display. It would 
be wrong to scorn this point of view, for we are far too inclined to expect 
primitive Tnan to be like ourselves in always putting what we r^ard as 
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practical needs before more imaginative or purely psychological ones. Never¬ 
theless, it does appear certain that clothing served an essential physical need 
in the Stone Age, and must rank after tool-making and the control of fire 
as one of the products of human ingenuity enabling our kind to adapt to 
a world-wide range of environments. 

As the earlier hand-axe users seem generally to have 
avoided very cold climates by migration (p. 64), th^ 
may not have had much need for protection; the con¬ 
ditions offered by the second and third intergladals were 
probably relatively easy everjrwhere. The early flake tools 
look as though the preparation of skins was among their 
uses, and by the time we come to the Neanderthalers it 
is usually assumed by higher authorities than the popular 
illustrators that they wore pelts further to protect them 
from the glacial cold that unquestionably drove them to 
cave-dwelling. 

With the Upper Palaeolithic Age both art and the 
remains of material culture lifl; us on to certain ground. 
Some of the fine awls and points that were made 
throughout the period seem best suited for piercing 
leather in order to stitch it, while the fine bone needles 
of the Magdalenians could have been used for sewing as 
perfectly neat as that practised by the Eskimo and some 
North American Indians on their well-tailored and 
beautiful leather clothes. A Gravetdan statuette from 
Mal*ta, Siberia, shows a man wearing a hood and closely 
fitting body garment and trousers of skins with the fur 
outside (Fig. 26); these seem to have been made all in one 
piece like the ‘siren suit’ of the English in the Second 
World War. Most of the female statuettes of the period, 
being cult objects, are naked, but one seems to depict a 
small apron worn at the back between the buttocks. One 
of the very few naturalistic portraits of human beings, 
the carved, engraved and painted head and shoulders of 
a bearded Magdalenian hunter from Angles-sur-l’Anglin 
in the Viome department of France, shows him wearing 
a fur robe, well up at the back of his neck and open at 
the front to show a high-necked garment worn underneath. Crossing the 
Pyrenees to the Late Palaeolithic and Mesolithic paintings of eastern Spain, 
we find the men nearly always portrayed naked, whether they are hunting 
or fighting—a fact suggesting t^t men normally only clothed themselves 
whoi the climate was cold. Some of the women in these paintings, on the 
other hand, are wearing long skirts, apparently with peaks at the front and 
bade, although their upper parts seem to be n^ed except for broad armlets. 



FIG. 26. Upper 
Palaeolithic fur 
clothing. Figur¬ 
ine in ivory, 
Mal’ta, Siberia— 
slightly enlarged 
(after Singer). 
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To judge from the imprints of broad-toed naked feet found in some of 
the French caves, foot-coverings were not usually worn. It seems unlikely, 
however, that these hunters did not tie leather or pelts on to their feet when 
they had to go on to ice or snow. 

It remains to consider the special costumes donned as disguises or cere¬ 
monial attire. A number of paintings and engravings in the French caves 
show men wearing animal masks and pelts, and the only difficulty is to 
distinguish between those which certainly represent men taking part in the 
animal-evoking masked dances and other rites so nearly universal among 
modem primitives, and the few that may perhaps portray hunters dressed 
up in the skins of the animals they are stalking —a practice commonly found 
among the Bushmen of South Africa and shown in their art. It seems just 
possible that the bison-headed man at the famous cave of Les Trois Freres, 
Allege, is such a disguised hunter, but on the whole he seems more likely to 
be taking part in a ritual, and this must be the explanation of most of these 
pictures. There are little jumping chamois-homed figures from Teyjat, a 
seeming mammoth-dancer and other masked forms from Combarelles, and 
a naked man and woman with am'mal masks engraved on a piece of bone 
at the cave of La Madeleine, as well as others less easy to identify. As for 
the famous painting known as the ‘Sorcerer’ from the same cave of Les Trois 
Freres, it may represent a shaman or medicine man, but there is something 
about this most strange antlered figure that suggests rather that an animal 
deity or ancestral spirit is being portrayed. 

The Stone Age hunters must also sometimes have decked themselves on 
other occasions than religious ones—^and particularly for battle. The line of 
five warriors from the Gasulla Gorge in eastern Spain are wearing head¬ 
dresses, some of them apparently feathered. 

Among the most interesting discoveries at the Maglemosian lake-site of 
Star Carr, Yorkshire, were several frontal bones of deer which had evidently 
been used for head-dresses. The antlers had been cut off, the bone itseff 
shaped into a rough frontlet and perforated, evidently for the reception of 
feaffiers or some other embellishment. 

These frontlets are the only known surviving relics of the masks, head¬ 
dresses and other gear so vividly recalled for us by Stone Age art. With 
personal ornaments, often made of durable materials, much more has been 
preserved. Decorating the face and body, changing its colour, perforating 
the flesh for the reception of ornaments, reshaping the skull, to do these 
things was one of the earliest desires of man, and one that has only grown 
more subtle with civilization. The motives seem to be strangely mixed. 
Ornaments can come to be the mark of an age group, a clan, a tribe or of 
leadership within the tribe, and so satisfy the wish for some mark of exclusive¬ 
ness and at the same time of membership always so strongly developed in 
children. They may also satisfy the craving for the rare and precious posses¬ 
sion. Again, there seems to be deeply rooted in human psychology a notion 
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qi/^U faut sonffrir pour itre beau—ot belle. Finally, perhaps there is something 
rather better than all these urges, a certain divine discontent that has made 
man dissatisfied not only with his surroundings but with his own person. 
He has wished to change and beautify his face and body; sometimes it may 
be in a kind of poetic emulation of the birds and flowers that he so often 
plunders for the purpose. 

If, as it appears, the Pithecanthropi brought back bright quartz crystals 
to their caves at Choukoutien because they were pleasing to the eye, it seems 



FIG. 27. Upper Palaeolithic pendants from La Madeleine. Left: canine 
tooth. Right: engraved bone (after Capitan and Peyrony). 

likely that they may already have been inclined to deck themselves with 
feathers, or anything of striking colour or form. But with ornaments as with so 
many oiJier creations of culture, it is not until the Upper Palaeolithic Age that 
we b^in to find tangible evidence of their existence. In Europe skeletons have 
often been found with ivory and bone pendants (Fig. 27), and with necklaces, 
bracdets, l^bands and headgear made of shells and bone beads. Beads 
have usually been made from dentalium, spondylus, cyclonassa, cowrie and 
other shells, from small vertebrae and occasionally from fossils, all carefully 
drilled for heading. Shells have often been carried hundreds of miles from 
their home seas. Particularly fine necklaces and shell head-dresses dedked 
some of the Grimaldi skeletons. In the triple burial in the Barma Grande 
cave, for example, the skeleton of a man still displayed a necklace in which 
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teeth made spacers dividing regular rows of beads of nassa shells and 
fish vertebrae. This necklace, by chance held intact by a clay deposit, 
suggests that scattered beads in other burials may once have b^n threaded 
with equal ^cellence of design. Teeth with an hour-glass perforation through 
the root were popular, particularly the curiously lol^d canine teeth of stags. 
Among forty canines of bear and lion apparently worn as a necklace 
and belt by a Magdalenian buried at the Abri Duruthy at Sordes, nearly 
half were ^ely engraved, with seal and fish among the animals portrayed. 

The same love of personal finery spread with Upper Palaeolithic traits to 
eastern Asia. At Mal*ta and other Siberian sites there were well-made beads 
and pendants of ivory and bone; in the Late Upper Palaeolithic or Early 
Mesolithic occupation of the Upper Cave at Choukoutien bodies have been 
buried wearing cylindrically shaped bone pendants, beads of perforated fish 
vertebrae and sea-shells, and with pieces of mother-of-pearl. The shells and 
mother-of-pearl had been brought from the coast one hundred and twenty 
miles away. Pieces of red haematite foimd in these Chinese graves make 
another li^ with the west, for ochre and other red oxides often occur in 
Upper Palaeolithic burials in Europe, and although it is believed that the 
dead were laid with it for magical reasons (p. 208), there seems good reason 
to suppose it was also used as a body paint by the living. An instance of a 
pendimt which was certainly worn as an amulet comes firom Petersfels; the 
form, though highly schematized, is derived from the female statuettes, and 
was presumably a fertility charm. Probably the perforated cut-out animal 
heads, usually of horses, that form an attractive element of Magdalenian 
home art were also worn as amulets. 

The traditional ornaments of the Upper Palaeolithic remained popular 
among the MesoUthic peoples. The Ma^emosians wore amber beads and 
pendants, sometimes enriched with geometrical patterns, as well as a great 
range of perforated teeth—^those of bear, aurochs, wild cat, otter, wild boar 
and deer have been recorded. In the microlithic culture represented at 
Langhnaj, Bombay State, dentalium shells accompanied burials. By far the 
finest Mesolithic ornaments, however, come from the Natufian cemetery at 
the Wadi el Mughara in Palestine. Several of the skeletons there had 
coronets and caps of dentalium shells, and one necklace in which these shells 
seem to have been used as spacers between bone beads carefully cut and 
polished into twin lobes, probably phallic in intention. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 


LEADING TYPES OF TOOLS AND WEAPONS CHARAC¬ 
TERISTIC OF THE PALAEOLITHIC AND MESOLITHIC 

CULTURES OF THE WORLD 


I. LOWER AND MIDDLE PALAEOLITHIC CULTURES 
The Kaftuxn and Oldozoan Cultures 

The implements of these African cultures, the oldest known in the world, 
are made entirely on water-worn pebbles of lava, quartz and quartzite. The 
Kafuan, if indeed it is a true culture, is represented mainly by fiatdsh oval pebbles 
with two or thj^ flakes removed to make crude chopping, cutting and scraping 
tools. Sometimes the rough primary breaks show further flaking, always on one 
side of the pebble; in the latest form of the culture hollow scrapers and wedge- 
shaped points can be distinguished. In the Oldowan culture the pebbles were 
usually more fully rounded. The same chopping, cutting and scraping tools are 
at first characteristic, but in the latest form they were chipped much more exten¬ 
sively and on both sides to produce roughly oval bifacial tools, the bases still 
consisting of the unworked surface of pebble. These bifacial pebble tools are 
clearly ancestral to the true Abbevillian hand-axe. 

The Abbevillkot-Achmlian Cultures 

These core-tool cultures (which include the Stellenbosch of South Africa) are 
typified by the hand-axe, although flakes were sometimes utilized and occasionally 
shaped into rough side-scrapers. The commonest type of hand-axe is a tongue¬ 
shaped implement with one end quite narrowly point^. (They are often described 
as pear-shaped, but the pear in question would be a flattened one.) In the earlier 
Abbevillian specimens the broad end is often imworked, consisting simply of the 
natural surface of pebble or flint nodule. In all Abbevillian hand-axes the edges 
tend to be zigzag as a result of the deep flake scars left by the hammer-stone 
blows; with the Acheulian the cylinder-bar technique gave straight edges, often 
with one side sharper than the o^er. The advanced Acheulian repertory includes 
more rounded, ovate forms. In South Africa where suitable sm^ nodules were 
not readily available, hand-axes were often made on thick flakes worked on both 
sides; as thinner, more elegant forms developed with the Acheulian culture, flakes 
were often used also in Europe. Many of the hand-axes associated with Swanscombe 
man were shaped from such stout flakes. Although the hand-axe in all its phases 
shows astonishing uniformity throughout its range in A&ica, Europe and Asia, 
certain local variants can be distinguished. In Africa and India a variety known 
as the cleaver has a large flake surface at one end producing a flat, axe-l^e edge. 
In western European ovate hand-axes the sides often show a sinuous line like a very 
open S which appears to have been intentional. No variety of hand-axe, so far 
as b known, was ever hafted.^^ The latest phase of the Acheulian is distinguished 
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as &e Micoquian, the typical fonn of tool being a small and v«y pointed hand-axe 
usually made from a flt^e. 

The Clactoman and To^acian Cultures 

The Clactonian was predominantly a simple flake culture in which the flakes 
were struck off, probably on a fixed anvil-stone, in such a way as to make a very 
prominent bulb of percussion. The base of the flake (striking platform) was 
plain, without the flake scars left in preparing the platform for the Levallois flake, 
and at a characteristically open angle (about 120 degrees) to the main flake sur&ce. 
The edges of these coarse, irregular flakes were often retouched aU round the 
edges to make scrapers and knives. Hollow scrapers or spoke-shaves were an 
established form, and must sometimes have been used to trim the shafte of pointed 
wooden spears. Cores, often with the crust of the nodule left on one side, were 
further trimmed to make a kind of heavy chopper. The Tayacian, another flake 
culture, is related to the Qaaonian and somewhat later. Newly recognized, its 
tool types are at present ill-defined; the flakes are usually smaller than the Qactonian 
but equally rough. 

The Punjab Flake Culture 

This simple flake culture is the oldest known from the Indian sub-continent. 
It consists entirely of large flakes with plain striking platform at a high angle to 
the flake surface, dius generally recalling the Clactonian technique. A steep, narrow 
retouch se.ems sometimes to have been applied to the edges, but usually there was 
no secondary working. 

The SooHy Anyathiatiy Tampaniarty Paijitaniany Choukoutieman and related Cultures 

All these cultures belong to the chopper and chopping-tool group of south and 
east Asia. Of the three most characteristic implements: (a) the chopper is like a 
large coarse scraper, but more commonly made on a core instead of a flake; it is 
flaked only along one side of the upper surface to-produce a rounded or straight 
cutdng-edge; {b) the chopping-tool is made on a core or tabular chunk of stone 
and has a single cutting-edge made by flaking from both surfaces; the intersecting 
scars of coarse flakes produce a sinuous or zigzag edge; (c) the hand-adze is a core 
tool usually of tabular form with the cutting-edge at one end and in the opposite 
plane from the long axis in the characteristic adze fashion; this edge is trimmed 
on the upper surface only. 

The Early Soan culture of Pakistan and East Punjab is the most westerly of the 
Asiatic chopper-chopping-tool cultures, following the Punjab Flake Industry. It 
includes both flake and pebble tools, the flakes generally with plain striking plat¬ 
form at a high angle to a flake surface with a large bulb of percussion in the 
Clactonian manner. The choppers are made on pebbles flaked over the upper 
surface and along one side; Ae chopping-tools, also on pebbles, may show the 
characteristic zigzag edge. The Soan at this early stage belonged entirely to the 
Asiatic tradition. The Late Soan which dates from the third glaciation, probably 
extending into the following interglacial, in its first phase is a refinement of the 
early culture with the choppers and scraping implements smaller and more neatly 
made. Already there is some progress towards the prepared striking platform, 
tortoise-core technique. A few paralld-sided flakes, or flake-blades, are also 
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included. In the second phase Late Soan the tortoise-core method has become 
charactoistic and the culture is in many ways dose to the Late Levalloisian of 
. western Europe, although choppers made on pebbles still persist. 

The Burmese Anyatfaian culture tends to ^vide into two according to whether 
tools have been ma^ on silidfied tuff or the intractable fossil wood. Where tuff 
has been available, choppers predominate, followed by chopping-tools and then 
adzes. Flakes also are present, usually irregular and with plain, hi£^-angled 
striking platforms comparable to the Qactonian; rarely these flakes have been 
retouched to make scrapers. In the fossil wood implements the difficulty of flaking 
except across the grain has produced a very high proportion of tabular tools 
worked at the narrow end; nearly 8o per cent of tools are adzes, most of them 
with a single cutdng-edge; a few double-ended and in both forms with a retouch 
that gives the .edge a slightly scalloped outUne. The repertory is completed by 
dioppers and diopping-tools in much smaller numbers. 

The little-known Tampanian culture of Malaya has the usual assemblage of 
flakes, chopping-tools and choppers, the latter characteristically with rounded or 
oval cutdng-edge, including some tlut are very steep-ended. As in the Patjitanian, 
a crude hand-aze-like tool occurs. 

In the Patjitanian culture of Java large, coarse flakes often with the outer crust 
remaining on the butt are common, usually without secondary working; such core 
tools as exist are usually made on pebbles or small boulders. The chopper is the 
predominant form, but chopping-tools also occur and adzes made on very massive 
flakes. Implements that have been described as proto-hand-axes are an unusual 
feature of this culture, but as these oval and sometimes pointed forms are flaked 
on one surface only and merge imperceptibly into ordinary chopping-tools, they 
are likely to be a lo^ derivation with no influence from the Abbevillian-Acheulian 
tradition. 

At Choukoutiai itsdf the great majority of the broken pieces of quartz, sand¬ 
stone chert and other stone artificially broken were not recognizable as imple¬ 
ments; flakes seem more commonly to have been utilized than cores, and a few 
were retouched to make crude points and scrapers. Pebbles and oval boulders had 
been made into both choppers and chopping-tools, but these were infrequent. In 
the upper levels a more careful selection of material had been made, and the 
resulting greater use of chert led to somewhat better-looking tools, but with no 
real advance in design. 

The Lemdloisian Ctdture 

It is impossible altogether to isolate a Levalloisian culture, so dosdy does it 
s^jpear to be related to the Acheulian tradition and so often is it found mingled 
with other cultures, particuhuly the Micoquian and Mousterian. The Levallois 
tedmique has already been described, and some description given of the resulting 
tortoise-core and Levallois flake. The typical cutting-tool or side-scraper made 
by this method is oval or sub-rectangular and often a considerable size; sometimes, 
however, triangular flakes were struck, ranging from a broader to a very narrow 
pointed form. As has been said, secondary retouching was usually unnecessary on 
these carefully prepared flakes, but some points seem to have been further thimed 
at the base as ffioug^ for hafi^. In the later Levalloisian of the last interglacial 
period, a small, bifadal, heart-shaped hand-axe was often induded in the repertory. 
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The Mousterian Cidiure 

In so far as the term Middle Palaeolithic has validity it can be applied 
to this culture, together with the versions of it showing Late Acheulian and 
Levalloisian influence. The pure Mousterian flake culture shows its Clactonian 
ancestry in the use of rather thick flakes with plain striking platforms; an assembly 
of tools usually shows a somewhat monotonous repetition of two standard types, 
a D-shaped side-scraper and a triangular point or knife—^in both the retouching 
is careful and usually in the stepped flaking technique. A third implement typical 
of this culture is the small discoidal core, presumably used as a rough scraper or 
chopper. In the latest phase there is a tendency for the points and side-scrapers 
to be smaller. 

The Sangoan Ctdture 

This culture developed from the Acheulian tradition as a special adaptation to 
wet tropical forest conditions of central Africa. It is typified by four types of 
implement; a gouge or chisel worked on both faces, an elongated pick or adze, an 
axe with a tranchet edge and a long lance-head. 

The Fauresndth Culture 

This culture developed the old Stellenbosch (Acheulian) tradition into small 
slender hand-axes and cleavers, but a very high proportion of all tools was now 
made on flakes and may have been intended for hafting. In some regions carefully 
shaped round stone balls probably were med for bolas. 

2. THE UPPER PALAEOLITHIC BLADE CULTURES 
The Chdtelperronian Culture 

The earliest of the known blade cultures included among its tools the simple 
end-scrapers, spoke-shaves, and several forms of graver that occur throughout all 
these Upper Palaeolithic cultures, but is distinguished by a particular form of 
knife blade. The Ch&telperronian knife is made from a blade with one edge straight 
and razor-hke, the other gently curved over towards the point and blunted by 
steep retouching. The most primitive version of it (sometimes particularized as the 
Audi point) is broader and made from an ordinary longish flake rather than a 
true blade. 

The Aurignadan Culture 

This culture (formerly known as the Middle Aurignadan, when the ChStel- 
perronian was Lower, and the Gravetdan Upper, Aurignadan) indudes some of the 
most skilful and distinctive flint-work of Upper Palaeolithic times; it is also marked 
by the first introduction of true bone-working. The flint-working is particularly 
marked by steep trimming with narrow, parallel-sided flake scars that gives a finely 
fluted effect. This is foimd on end-scrapers, small roundish scrapers looking like 
little cores, on keeled scrapers and a complicated form of beaked graver or gouge 
(purin busgui). The bone implements induded little pins or awls and, most 
characteristic^y, the split-based bone point, evidently a light spear-head, that 
had the one end ground and polished to a point, the other split (but not cut) to 
receive a wedge-ended shaft, also indude bdtons de commandement, or portions 
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of antler with one or more holes driven through them. The name signifies a belief 
that they were used as ceremonial sceptres, but although this may conceivably 
have bera true of some of the richly carved examples later made by the Mag- 
dalenians, there is no need to doubt that the Auiignadan specimens were wholly 
fimctional, probably used either for straightening shafb, or softening leather 
thongs.i> 

The Gravettian Culture 

This culture shows its derivation fiK)m the Chitelperronian in the knife blade 
that is its most distinctive tool. The Gravettian form is inclined to be rather 
smaller, and the blunted back is straight, parallel with the cutting-edge, instead 
of curving forward to the point. Probably two or more of these blades were set 
in a grooved wooden handle to produce a continuous blade—^thus presaging the 
multiple settings so characteristic of the Mesolithic Age. Points, probably dart- 
heads, with a kind of tang and a shoulder on one or both sides, make another 
new type appearing at the end of Gravettian times. Bone was less skilfully used 
than in the Av.rignacian culture. Among the eastern Gravettian mammoth-hunters, 
however, ivory was made into wedges for splitting wood and bone. 

The Solutrean Culture 

The Solutrean culture of southern France and northern and eastern Spain is 
sharply distinguished by an extraordinary mastery of pressure flaking, displayed 
at its most otquisite in ^e willow-leaf and laurel-leaf lance points. These weapons 
range in length ftom about two inches to as much as a foot in exceptional specimens. 
Often they are pressure flaked all over both surfaces. The later Solutrean is 
characterized by the addition of a tanged point with a shoulder or low barb on 
one side only; unlike the Late Gravettian shouldered points these are pressure 
flaked and very exactly shaped. In this last phase of the south-west European 
Solutrean some local specializations developed. A large concave-based point is 
typical of the north-west Spanish coast (where the single-shouldered type is 
unknown), while in south-east Spain a true winged and barbed point occurs which 
is in every way comparable to true arrow-heads of later times. 

The Hamburg Culture 

This northern counterpart*^ of the Magdalenian was, like it, specially equipped 
for reindeer hunting. The flint repertory is of pure blade type with oid-scrapers 
and several varieties of graver; a blade ending in a narrow point or awl is par¬ 
ticularly common. The most distinctive flint implement, however, is a tanged point 
with a single shoulder. As a piece of equipment, presumably a daxt-head, this 
can be compared with the shouldered points of the Gravettians, but the form is 
different. Reindeer antler was freely used for tools, though not perhaps with quite 
all the skill of the Magdalenians; the repertory included a single-sided barbed 
harpoon-head, recalling the Magdalenian but differing jfrom it. 

TTw CresiDellian Culture 

This can be regarded as the English counterpart to the Hamburgian and related 
cultures of Holland and north-west Germany, although the development probably 
took place locally. The blade tools, and particularly backed knives, became smaller 
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until they approached true microliths and included geometric forms such as the 
trapeze. 

The Mc^dalenian Culture 

The Magdalenian reindeer-hunters’ culture, with ie large Gravettian inheritance, 
includes many kinds of the end-scrapers, gravers and other blade tools charac¬ 
teristic of the Upper Palaeolithic tradition, but is specially distinguished by a 
wide range of implements beautifully made from bone, ivory and reindeer antler. 
These show a rapid evolution towards greater efficiency and more perfect execution 
until towards the latest phase of all when deterioration set in, a mark of the 
general decay of the Upper Palaeolithic way of life. This progressiveness is best 
exemplified in the history of bone lance- and harpoon-heads. From the earlier 
phases of the culture there are only simple lance-heads with polished points and 
bases either bevelled to fit into a shs^, or cleft to receive one (the difference between 
the split base of the Aurignadan and the cut fork of the Magdalenian is invariable). 
In the middle of the culture’s history true harpoons with detachable heads 
appear; at first they are notched along both sides to increase their grip in 
the wotmd. Later very finely cut barbs like curved teeth are carved along one 
side of the head, and then later still it evidently proved more effective to have 
rather larger barbs set alternately on either side of the head. At first the double¬ 
sided barbs were as well carved as the single, but at last, when degradation was 
setting in, they became angular, coarse and unsightly. Harpoons have to possess 
some means of fastening the line which is to remain attached to the head when 
it leaves the shaft; in the French Magdalenian harpoons this is provided by a 
raised collar just above the pointed base, while in Spanish specimens there is 
usually a perforated lug. 

Other notable additions to the long list of bone and antler implements are 
spear-throwers, often magnificently carved with game-animals, hdtons de com- 
mandement far more numerous and ornate than the Aurignadan prototypes, antler 
hammers, fish gorgets (the straight forerunner of the fish-hook) and eyed needles 
that appear to have been ground down in sandstone grooves. In very many ways, 
most strikingly in the harpoons and spear-throwers, this hunting and fishing 
equipment of the last of the great European Palaeolithic cultures r^embles that 
in use among the Eskimo until recent years. 

The Endranj Athlitian and Keheran Cultures 

These cultures represent, or partially represent, the eastern extension of the 
Eurasiadc blade culture tradition. The Emiran is a transitional culture comparable 
in this respect with the QtStelperronian, with a strong survival of Levalloisian 
forms and technique. It includes a rather squat-backed blade, and, as a diagnostic 
type, the Emira point, a small triangular blade trimmed at the base as though for 
halting. There succeeded a period of true Aurignadan dominance (p. 83) before 
the Athlitian which, while showing a fairly direct descent from it, nevertheless 
possesses a distina individuality in implements made largely on tabular flint. A 
simplified form of the-keeled scraper and beaked graver preponderates. 

The Keberan shows a sharp break with the previous cultures, and should 
certainly be regarded as being as much transitional between the Upper Palaeolithic 
and Mesolithic traditions as is the Capsian. It maintains the standard line of 
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gravers and scrapers^ but also includes true microliths, including a few geometric 
forms. The characteristic tool is a small blunted-back blade sharply pointed at 
both ends. 

3. THE UPPER PALAEOLITHIC CULTURES OF THE INDIAN SUB-CONTINENT 

Knowledge of this period in the Indian sub-continent is still too slight to allow 
any clear demarcation of cultures. But it is be ginning to be dear that a distinct 
Upper Palaeolithic tradition can be recognized which embodies something at least 
of the blade-and-burin techniques. In the north the appearance of flake blades 
in the Late Soan is not suffidently definite or accuratdy dated to be worth con¬ 
sideration as yet, but in central India in the valley of the Pravara (a tributary of 
the Godavari),an industry overlying the latest Aleutian horizons has very r^ 
Upper Palaeolithic characteristics. The implements, made of agate, chert, chal¬ 
cedony and jasper, indude scrapers, blades, a few burins and cores. Blades about 
an inch long with blunted back merge imperceptibly into a wide range of end 
and side-scrapers. This ‘Upper Pravara’ has been likened to the Kenya Capsian 
and may represent the beginnings of a similar Indian devdopment. 

A furtha suggestion of a true Upper Palaeolithic tradition comes from Khandivli 
about a score of miles north of Bombay. Here in beds of day anH gravd a gain 
l3dng above a horizon containing Acheulian hand-axes, was a devdoping blade 
industry. At the uppermost levd it induded quite evolved burins of the angl^ 
polyhedric and parrot-beak type. 

4. THE UPPER PALAEOLITHIC CULTURES OF SOUTH-EASTERN 

AND EASTERN ASIA 

An extraordinary slowness in devdopment characterizing this vast region meant 
the survival right through the end of Palaeolithic times of the andent chopper¬ 
chopping-tool tradition. As far as is at present known the intrusion of new forms, 
evidently daiving from the Eurasiatic blade-tool source, can be detected only in 
north Quna and Siberia. 

The Ordos Culture 

This north Chinese Upper Palaeolithic culture still manifests a strong survival 
from the Choukoutienian, induding choppers made on pebbles. There is also 
a Moustero-Levalloisian element represented by points anH side-scrapers. But 
the blade tradition shows itself in very simple forms of graver and backed blade; 
indeed, the presence of blades up to 15 centimetres in length shows that this 
Upper Palaeolithic technique was fully mastered. 

TTie Baikal Culture 

The flint implements induded in this Siberian culture show almost the same 
blending of old and new forms as does the Ordos. Here, however, the addition 
of an array of bone tools, as well as the famous statuettes from Mal’ta, makes the 
Eurasiatic, and presumably mainly Gravetdan, intrusion more dearly evident. 
Bone tools of western type indude awls and eyed needles. At one site large laurd- 
leaf points flaked on both sides were associated with barbed bone points; the date, 
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however, appears to have been late, and there is no doubt that these Palaeolithic 
types last into post-gladal times. 

5. THE UPPER PALAEOLITHIC AND LATER STONE AGE CULTURES 

OF AFRICA 

The Middle Stone Age Cultures of South Africa 

These confusingly named cultures which followed the Fauresmith during late 
glacial times no longer include hand-axes or cleavers but flake implements of 
Levallois manufacture and shaped into slender lance-points flaked on one or both 
sides. The latest of these cultures show a microlithic element. 

The StUlbay Culture 

This is one of the African cultures in which the Levallois tradition lingers. 
Most tools are made on Levallois flakes; they include the usual points and side- 
scrapers, but are mainly distinguished by points flaked on both sides and sugg^ting 
diminutive hand-axes. In the latest S^bay of Kenya these points had become 
leaf-shaped and very fine, apparently worked by pressure flaking. 

The Tumbian Culture 

This culture of central Afnca is now often included as a late phase of the 
Sangoan. It shows a survival of Acheulian forms with a pick-like tool derived 
from the hand-axe. 

The Sebilian Culture 

This Egyptian culture is derived from the Levalloisian, and in its early form 
consists of implements made on very small Levallois flakes and with steeply 
retouched edges; a squat form is particularly characteristic. Later, although the 
Levallois technique continues, tools become smaller, first vidth backed blades of 
lunate form and finally with true microliths resembling the Natufian types. This 
latest Sebilian can be accepted as a Mesolithic culture. 

The Atericm Culture 

This north African and, perhaps, Spanish flake culture is thought to be descended 
from the Mousterian. Its most typical manufacture is a small tanged and barbed 
point, usually with a plain flake surface on the underside and flaking over the 
upper. It has exactly the appearance of an arrow-head and has brought the 
Aterians the credit of having invented man’s first long-distance weapon—^the bow 
and arrow. The Aterians also made small leaf-shaped lance-beads re c a llin g 
Solutrean workmanship. 

The Capsian Culture 

This is the only true blade culture in Africa other than its coastal counterpart 
the Mouillian. Starting as a late Upper Palaeolithic culture with the usual repertory 
of blades, scrapers and gravers, in its Mesolithic phases it developed microliths 
including such so-called geometric forms as the triangle, lunate and trapeze, all 
of them made on bladelets and blunted where required with steep retouch. All 
were intended for hafting as arrow-points, knives or barbs. 
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6. THE PRE-AGRICULTURAL CULTURES OF AMERICA 

The cultures which developed in North and Central America from the time of 
the first settlement fall into two main groups, roughly divided by the Rocky 
Mountains. These are the Falaeo-eastem and the Palaeo-westem. A possible sub¬ 
division of the second of these is the Desert culture of the Great Basin, and this 
term is now being extended to include a much wider range of loosely related 
cultures extending firom the Valley of Mexico to Oregon and from the Pa(^c coast 
to the eastern foothills of the Rockies. 

These two groups, which overlap extensively, particularly in the south-west of 
the United States, are the outcome of differoit modes of life. The Palaeo-eastem, 
characterized by lanceolate, pressure-worked projectile points, was based on big- 
game hunting,* the Palaeo-westem, in which projectile poinc were generally less 
important and core tools, choppers, keeled scrapers and grinding-stones were 
typical, depended economically on food-gathering, and especially on the collection 
of vegetable foods. 

A third tiudition, the Palaeo-northem, spread over Alaska and Canada at a 
rather later date. 

The Sandia Culture 

The projectile heads typifying this probably earliest of known American cultures 
are flaked on both sides and have a broad tang with a single shoulder. What 
appears to be the older form is somewhat rounded: leaf-shaped save for the shaping 
of the tang and shoulder; a better-worked and perhaps slightly later form is much 
narrower and more nearly parallel-sided, sometimes with a concave base. These 
flint points have been found in association with bone points very similar to them¬ 
selves in shape, and with beaked scrapers and a variety of utilized flakes. 

The Clovis, Folsom and other Fluted-Point Cultures 

These cultures are all distinguished by varieties of a projectile head with a single 
long flake removed on eitha face to make central concave fluting or channels. 
These two flakes were removed after the point had been fully flaked over both 
faces. This technique is not known from any other part of the world. 

The Clovis point appears to be the most primitive form typologically, and was 
probably also the oldest in time. These heads are larger than the better-known 
Folsoms, and the fluting does not extend far up them; they have the same hollow 
base, but there is no fine retouch along the edges. Clovis points have often been 
found Ijring embedded among the remains of mammoth. They have also been 
found in association with tapering, cylindrical bone shafts with one end bevelled, 
possibly for^hafts used with spear-throwers, or (more probably) themselves 
projectile points comparable to the earlier bone lance-points of the Old World 
Upper Palaeolithic. 

The most numerous, widespread and best-known of the fluted points are the 
Folsom, a name which was long applied to all fluted t3rpes. The typical form is 
leaf-shaped but wi± a deeply hollowed base giving barbs, which, however, do 
not project outwards but continue the line of the sides. The greatest width tends 
to be al^ut two-thirds of the way towards the tip, with a slight taper towards the 
base. The edges show fine retouching, and the workmanship of the pressure 
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flaking is excdlent. These points fall roughly into a longer and a more stumpy 
version probably designed for different species of game. Also typical of the Folsom 
culture are two t]rpes of knife, one fluted like the point but with a blimt basei the 
other made from the spall removed for the fluting. Folsom points have also been 
found associated with many tjrpes of scraper, including nosed and keeled, with 
spoke-sluves, drills or awls, sharp points probably used for engraving bone (not 
gravers in the Old World sense), cores shaped into rot^h choppers, and hammer- 
stones. They also occur with bone awls, punches and points, and with perforated 
slivers of bone that may be either needles or pendant beads. 

Another group is distinguished, mainly on geographical grounds, as the Eastern 
Fluted points j they have a general resemblance to the Clovis points, but a special 
Ohio variety has a constriction above the base giving the tan gs a projecting ear-like 
appearance. 

Eden, Scottsbluff, Plamnew and other Parallel-Flaked Points 

This group of point t3rpes, thought to be a little later than the fluted forms 
were formerly loosely known as Yuma points but are now subdivided. All of 
them show fine pressure flaking making long parallel-sided flake scars. The Eden 
point is long, slender and almost parallel-sided although with a slight taper towards 
the point; there is a broad central tongue at the base with shoulders too slight to 
be called barbs; the flaking goes horizontally across the point up to a pronounced 
median ridge. The Scottsbluff (widely distributed in North America) is very 
similar except that the blade is wider, the median ridge less, the shoulders more 
pronounced. The Eden and Scottsbluff points were undoubtedly sometimes used 
by the same people and it has been recommended that the two should be combined 
as the Cody Complex. The Flainview point has no shoulders but is parallel-sided 
often with a slightly hoUowed base; the outline is relatively rather more squat than 
the previous varieties. They have been found associated with various scrapers 
and blades which were probably used as knives. Other forms identified, but with 
no kind of cultural connotation, are the Brown’s Valley point, a broad thin leaf¬ 
shaped variety with flat or slightly hoUow base; foe parallel ripple flaking runs 
obliquely instead of horizontally across foe blade. Points with this oblique flaking 
(usually running downwards from left to right) can be seen as for ming a sub¬ 
group within foe parallel-flaked point family, but they have not as yet been assigned 
any general name. The San Jon point is like a thicker flat-based Flainview point. 
Some of these ripple-flaked types must have persisted into late post-glacial times. 


7. THE MESOLITHIC CULTURES OF EUROPE AND WESTERN ASIA 
The Azilian Culture 

Some gravers and scrapers on blades survived from foe Magdalenian ancestry 
of this culture, but generally it consists of great numbers of microliths, including 
geometric forms made by foe notched or micro-burin technique. Small round 
thumb-scrapers are als'b frequent. The most t3rpical ingredient of foe culture (other 
than foe painted pebbles, p. 193) is a harpoon-head usually made in red-deer 
antler. It is a very poorly made a£^ when compared with foe Magdalenian fore¬ 
runner, flatfish in section with barbs roughly nicked out on one or both sides. 
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The attachment was sometime by a projection at the bas^ more typically by 
means of a hole cut through the shaft. It has been suggested that in the latest form 
the harpoon was made thinner and the perforation higher (about half-way up the 
shaft) in order that the head should ‘tog^’ or twist round sideways in the wound, 
so securing it more firmly than any barbs could do. 

The Sauoeterrian Culture 

This culture, formerly known as the Lower Tardenoisian, represents the last 
gasp of the dying Upper Palaeolithic way of life in post-glacial Europe. At a 
number of French sites it is found stratified between the Azilian and the true 
Tardenoisian, but it was not itself derived from the Azilian. Rather it was a parallel 
development from Ui^)er Palaeolithic traditions. While scrapers and a few gravers 
maintained these tractions, microlidiic tools dominated and the micro-burin 
method of manu&cture was employed (p. 154). While tiny blades were used by 
the Sauvetorians, the little pointed flake was the most typical blank from which 
these deft craftsmen worked up their finishe d microliths. Among these, while 
elongated triangles, sometimes minute in size, and narrow steeply battered points, 
were made, penknife, crescent and lanceolate shapes were usually turned out in 
the greatest numbers. While best known from France and Britain, ±e Sauveterrian 
also extended farther north and east. In some regions it lingered on to the end 
of Mesolithic times. 

The Tardenoman Culture 

^ The French Tardenoisian, which seems to be centred on the region of the 
He de France, can be taken as representative of a number of related cultures 
flourishing in Atlantic times &om the Iberian peninsula and the south of France 
to the Low Countries, Germany, Poland and south Russia, and given unity under 
the title of the blade and trapeze cultures. They include microliths, particularly 
broad-based points, and the micro-burin technique was used as in the Sauve¬ 
terrian, Most characteristic, however, were various trapeze forms, some presum¬ 
ably used as arrow-heads, made across the breadth of broad flint blades (Fig. 13). 
Characteristic of the Tardenoisian in particular was a trapeze in which one of the 
angles was a right angle. It is not known whether the blade and trapeze cultures 
grew up locally in Europe, perhaps as a result of Neolithic influences on Meso¬ 
lithic traditions, or whether they represent migratory movements. If the latter, 
there may have been two main streams, one westward from south Russia, one 
northward from the Mediterranean. It is possible that thdr creators, though still 
largely following the Mesolithic hunting and food-gathering way of lifi^ had 
already become herders. 

The Ahrensburg, Remouchampsj Swiderian and other TangedrPoint Cultures of the 
North European Plcdn^i 

These cultures deriving from the Hamburgian and other final Palaeolithic 
sources in northern Europe all possess a closely similar range of implements only 
to be distinguished by minute difference of manufacture, particularly in the shaping 
of the tangs of the charactoistic points. Gravers and round end-scrapers continue 
&(»n the Palaeolithic; other implements are microlithic but do not show the 
perfect geometric forms typical of the Tardenoisian and were not made by the 
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micro-buiin tedmique. The tanged points generally have one oblique side blunted 
by steep retouch and the tangs formed by retouching from the flake surface; 
sometimes, however, the retouchii^ is on the upper surface also. The Ahrensburg 
is distinguished by Utde points with hollow base,^4 and the Remouchamps by the 
indi^ion of triangles. Bone and antler implements appear to be limited to sim ple 
points. The Komsa and Fosna cultures represent the spread of the tanged-point 
tradition down the coast of Norway (p. 98). The flint tools repeat the types 
already described, but as these cultures survived late;, they indude the wood¬ 
cutting core axe borrowed from the Mi^emosians.^s 

The Lynghy Culture 

This culture of northern Germany and Poland, Denmark and south Sweden is 
known only from heavy rdndeer antler axes, adzes and hafts. In each the base 
of the antler is used, the massive brow tine being cut obliqudy paraHd with the 
handle for the axe, obliqudy at right angles to the handle for the a^e, and straight 
across for the haft. The e^es of the cutdng-tools have been ground on stone, 
while for the haft the tine is hollowed out—^but what was hafted is unknown. It 
is believed that the Lyngby people also used rather large, coarse versions of the 
tanged point of the preceding period (Ahrensburg, etc.). The Lyngby axe is the 
oldest true handled axe in northern Europe. 

The Maglemose'^ and Kunda Cultures 

These cultures stretching across northern Europe from Britain to the east Baltic 
countries show an equipment spedally designed for tr^felling and carpentry 
on the one hand and fishing and fowling as well as hunting on the other. Working 
in bone and antler was highly devdoped, coming second only to the Magdalenian 
in skill and variety. Several types of graver and rounded scrapers still persist from 
the Upper Palaeolithic repertory, but thdr numbers are not very great as microliths 
predominate. The most highly evolved and minute forms of the Late Tardenoisian 
are normally absent, and little blades blimted obhqudy or down the whole of 
one side are the commonest types. The micro-burin technique was employed 
but perhaps not very extensivdy. Local variations are noticeable within the 
Maglemosian microlithic equipment, most conspicuously in the more evolved 
and precise forms, induding many triangles, found in Zealand. The composite 
hafting of blunted microliths in wood is proved by the occurrence of two dose 
together in the breastbone of an aurochs at Vig, Zealand. The micro-blades found 
in slotted bone handles show no retouch, perhaps because the bone could resist 
a sharp edge as wood could not. 

The important inno vation amon g the flint implements in both these cultures 
is the heavy axes, adzes and picks made on cores. All of these are sharpened (and 
were resharpened) by means of the intersecting tranchet flakes (p. 154). Some of 
the more rod-like forms may have served as chisels. There begin to appear in 
the Aiaglemose culture a few examples of the grand tranchet or flake axe diarac- 
teristic of the succeeding Ertebolle culture. 

The introduction of implements pecked out of hard, igneous rocks and ground 
down for pointe and cutting-edges is an important innovation in the Maglemose 
culture; whetim it b^an without outside influence cannot be quite certain, but 
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it seems likely that this kind of stone-work developed out of grinding and polishing 
bone and antler—as in the Lyngby axes. They indude oval pebble-axes with 
ground edges, and pebble hanrmeivstones with pecked finger-grips, round mace- 
heads perforated by drilling from both sides (probably with a stick and grit), and, 
by far the most etoborate form, a kind of perforated pidc, sometimes with pro¬ 
jections on either side of the shaft hole. These advanced forms may have outlasted 
the Mag^emose period. 

Wooden tools and weapons tndude fire-hardened points probably used as pikes; 
throwing-sticks made at the junction of branch and tn^; ‘sleeves* for the 
reception of axes and adzes; paddle-rudders of willow (the earliest examples known 
in the world); arrow-shafts and the fine elm bows with thickened handgrip and 
flattened staves known only from the Hohnegaard bog in Denmark. Fire seems 
often to have been used to hdp out flint tools in Maglemose carpentry. 

The range of tools made in bone and antler is very great, and most typical and 
important among them is a series of bone points, some barbed, some set with 
flints. The range is too great for description. In the majority of carved specimens 
the barbs odcur on one side only. The flints set in grooves, on the other hand, 
are invariably double-sided, the bone tapering to a sharp point above them; 
the flints are sometimes set to project slightly like rather small barbs, but are 
sometimes almost parallel with the shaft and continuous as though their prime 
purpose was to cut. Of the various barbed bone points, a few with large barbs 
and a perforation were probably true harpoons, but most of them were fish-spears, 
or leisters, and fowling weapons. For both these purposes one, two or more pointe 
(op m as many as eight) would have been mounted together on a wooden haft. 
Both in the Maglemose and Kunda areas such points have been found in pike 
skeletons, and it is likely that spearing these great fish was one of their piindpal 
uses. A rare type of M^emosian arrow with conical head, to judge from recent 
north Russian analogy, was probably used to shoot fur-bearing animals with 
minimum damage to the pelts. 

Other bone tools were axes and adzes with and without haft holes, sleeves for 
hafting flint axes, awls for leather-work, a kind of broad needle probably used for 
netting, and &h-hooks—seemingly a Maglemosian invention, in which ^e curved 
base appears generally to have bera opened by boring and not cutting. A type of 
pointed tool made of elk bone which occurs in the Kunda culture in the east 
Baltic region has been confidently identified as an ice-pick. 

When it is remembered that the Maglemosians and Kunda people also had 
devised good fish-nets and fish-traps, and the Kunda people also the sledge, it 
becomes apparent that although they failed to go beyond hunting and food- 
gathering, the extreme skill and thoroughness with wUch they exploited their 
difficult environment was worthy of the successors of the gifted Upper Palaeolithic 
societies. 


The Ert^Ue Ctdiure 

The equipment of this Danish and north German culture reveals it as a more 
or less direct descendant of the Maglemose, but with considerable changes of 
em phasis . The existence of pottery in the Idtchen middens (p. 161) seems to 
indicate an outside influence not visible in the tools and weapons. 
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The Enebelle people made core axes and adzes, but their number dropped 
sharply in relation to the grand tranchet axe which was made on a stout flake. 
Similarly, although there may be said to be a microlithic element in the Ertebelle 
culture, it is almost exclusively represented by trapezes, including many long 
narrow varieties, all of which were halted as arrows with a cutting-edge instead 
of a point. In Egypt this form was used exclusively for fowling, and this may well 
have been true also among this northern people. It is a curious fact that in its 
inclusion of a large number of different types of graver and of convex, strai ght 
and concave scrapers on the ends of blades (sometimes up to six inches long) the 
Ertebelle culture is nearer to the Upper Palaeolithic traction than is the inter¬ 
vening Maglemose. Pecked and ground stone maces continue to be made with 
houT'glass perforations, but new types of stone implements are the round-butted 
axe sometimes with a gouge-like edge (Walzenbeil), and a type (the TJmhamTn 
axe) whidi, as one face is much fuUer than the other, must presumably have been 
hafted as an adze. Among bone tools points are very rare, while a litde comb 
has been invented. Perforated antler axes for a wooden bait are very common, 
whereas adzes are few. A new type of antler axe uses a tine for the perforation, 
thus smiring a kind of socket or collar for the haft. 


The Asturian and Lamian Cultures 

The Asturian culture, belonging to poor strand-loopers on the north coasts of 
Spain and Portugal, includes in its piled shell middens rough pebble-axes and 
quartzite scrapers but is typified by the Asturian pick, a large pebble-tool trimmed 
to a point at one end and doubtless used to detach the limpets that formed a main 
item of diet .^7 

The T^mian of the north-east coasts of Ireland has sometimes been linked with 
the Asturian but with little reason. This Irish culture shows an element of the 
northern forest culture (presumably Maglemosian) impinging on an earlier 
Mesolithic tradition. It is rq)resented by coarse core axes and by tbe Lame pick, 
a thick curved tool with a deep keel aloi^ the upper surface. 

The Natufian Culture 

This culture centred on Palestine and extending also into Egypt, Syria and 
Lebanon has been several times quoted for the transitional position between a 
hunting and agricultural economy revealed in its material equipment. The Natufian 
is a true microlithic culture; microlithic forms comprise many backed blades with 
square or slightly oblique ends, triangles, a few trapezes, and most characteristic 
of all, crescents (or lunates) that were probably used for tipping reed arrows. 
Larger implements include tanged arrow-heads, several types of graver, scrapers 
on the ends of blades and picks that may have served for turning the soiL The 
famous siddes are strai ght with ba nd it sometimes ornamented with atiimal 
carvings, the blade fonxi^ by backed microliths set in a groove in the bone. 
Many blades show the siliceous gloss along the edge said to come only with cutting 
straw. Cylindrical pestles are pecked from hard rocks, the handles slightly orna¬ 
mented; cup-like stone mortars have been greatly deepened by wear, presumably 
grain-g rinding s and in One instance the bottom has been worn right through. 
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8 . MESOLITHIC CULTURES OF CENTRAL AND EASTERN ASIA 

There is no doubt that peoples with true Mesolithic cultures had penetrated far 
into south-western and central Asia in post-glacial times, but discovery is still m 
so early a stage that cultures cannot be properly defin^. Sites in eastern Iraq 
(Zarzi and Pelgawra) seem to show a very late, perhaps Gravettian, type of Upper 
Palaeolithic culture verging towards the Mesoh^c with microliths and the micro¬ 
burin technique, while Kaiim-Shahir, a fully Mesolithic site, shows less precise 
and well-made forms among its microliths. liiis site has bera compared with two 
caves (Hotu and Belt) in the foothills of the Elburz mountains in north central 
Iran. At the Belt cave, however, as weU as backed blades and other rather ill- 
defined types comparable with Karim-Shahir, there are crescents and rough 
geometric^ microliths—triangles and trapezes. Moving northward from Iran into 
western Turkmenia there is scattered evidence for Mesolithic settlement. The 
most certain comes from the cave of the Dam-Dam-Cheshme where there was 
a Mesolithic horizon with large crescents recalling those from the Belt cave, as 
well as smajH pointed blades with steep retouch, miniature disk scrapers and conical 
miaolithic cores used as scrapers. There are no true geometric forms here, and 
the link with Iran seems at present to be a weak one. Farther east in Uzbel^tan 
there are many surface sites of uncertain age, but the cave of Katta-Kurgan has 
a pre-pottery level that seems more certainly to be Mesolithic. There is little 
doubt that, as would be ocpected. Mesolithic culture survived in this central Asian 
region well afrer the Neolithic phase had begun in Iran and other regions to the 
south-west. 

In India, Mesolithic cultures are equally ill-defined, and judgement is further 
confused by the fact that the manufacture of microlithic flint tools undoubtedly 
continued not merely into the Neolithic Age but well on into historical times. 
At Khandivli just north of Bombay, one of the very few sites to have yielded 
an Upper Palaeolithic culture, this blade-and-burin culture seems to have 
developed into an overlying Mesolithic with microlithic blades, points, crescents, 
awls and fluted cores. The same range is represented at two nearby sites at 
Marve and Manori Point. Microlithic cultures recognized in the Gujrat region 
of Bombay State have not been dated, but at Langhnaj a microlithic industry 
including lunates seems to be definitely ‘pre-pottery* and probably a true Meso¬ 
lithic industry. Dentalium shells and a series of crouched dolichocephalic skeletons 
appeared to be contemporary with the microliths. Together these sites suggest 
that more research would establish a clear-cut Mesolithic culture in western India. 
In the east there is evidence for a similar post-glacial reduction of a blade culture 
to a microlithic one in the Krishna and Godavari valleys. Here the microliths 
indude backed blades, crescents, triangles and fluted cores. Farther south in the 
Tinnev^y district of Madras microliths were found in fossil sand-dunes, but their 
age is uncertain, and this is true also of many sites in central India. Mention 
should be made of a non-microUtfaic culture identified at Sukkur and Rohri in 
Sind, which indudes many flakes, tools described as ‘hand-axes* and long blades 
and fluted cores. This culture may date in time firom the late Mesolithic and has 
been thought to be the source of the ribbon-flake blades of the Indus dvilization. 

In the far east of Asia, it seems that both in the Yenisei-Baikal regions of 
Siberia and in the Ordos region of northern China the curious blend of Upper 
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Palaeolithic blade tradition with the far older chopper-chopping-tool inheritance 
continued through the post-glacial millennia, possibly even into Atlandc times. 
No microlithic cultures have been identified ^ere. Great numbers of surface sites 
have been found throughout Inner and Outer Mongolia showing a mixture of 
Neolithic with microlithic forms of tool. The great bulk of Tnatfrial 1$ undoubtedly 
of the later age, but it is probably right to recognize a Mesolithic sub-stratum 
perhaps dating back to the sixth mille nnium bc. The one stratified site in which 
a pure Mesolithic stratum was present was at Shaba-rakh-usu, Outer Mongolia, 
while there is a comparable culture without the usual admixture of axes, arrow¬ 
heads and other Neolithic forms at Ikhengung, Inner Mongolia. The mirrnliths 
are very neatly made on narrow blades struck from little fluted cores. Awls, 
perforators of all kinds and small end-scrapers are frequent types and geometric 
varieties are lacking. 

A microlithic industry that may be classified as Mesolithic h££ been found 
among the sand-dunes of the Lo river, in the province of Shensi. The microliths 
include points, triangles, round scrapers and fluted cores. 


9. THE MESOLITHIC CULTURES OF AFRICA 

It has already been stated that the latest phases of both the Capsian and Sebilian 
date from post-glacial Mesolithic times. The Upper Sebilian of Egypt has much 
in common with the Palestinian early Natufian, even while keeping small forms 
of the Levallois flake and tortoise-core as a mark of its descent from this culture. 
Gradually Mesolithic cultures supplanted the belated descendants of the Acheulian 
and Lev^ois tradition throu^out east, coitral and South Africa. In South Africa 
these so-called Late Stone Age cultures began about six or sevoi thousand years 
ago and lasted until recent times. 

The Magosian Cultttre 

In east. South and central Africa variations of this culture are the first to include 
true microliths, even while keeping many forms from the earlier Middle Stone Age 
cultures. In Kenya the latest Magosian sites have pottery, sufficient proof of its 
late survival. 

The Wilton Cidture 

This is a true microUthic culture of the African Late Stone Age; probably it 
began about 4000 bc and thus overlapped in time with the end of the European 
Mesolithic Age. As has been explained, it was still in being whoi Europeans 
reached South Africa. It is ubiquitous from Kenya to the Cape, and is remarkably 
uniform, showing less regional variation than the Magosian. In the Wilton culture 
the old prepared core technique, still lingering in the Magosian, was discarded 
at last and the typical microliths were made in the true tradition of miniature 
blades and fluted cores. They include crescents and other geometric forms and 
numbers of small double-ended and thumb-nail scrapers. What has been distin¬ 
guished as the Wilton of east Africa still includes a small, degenerate form of 
Stillbay point. Pottery may have incised decoration with chevrons and other 
geometric designs. 
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The Elementeitm Culture 

This is a microlithic culture, descended from the Kenya Capsian, prevalent 
in east A&ica in very late Mesolithic times. Microliths include crescents and other 
backed bladelets and other characteristic tools are double-edged blades with the 
bulb trimmed away and probably hafted as knives; end-scrapers, a few gravers 
and bone awls. The pottery has incised decoration and both round and flat bases 
oa;ur. 

The Smitt^ld Culture 

This is a non-microlitfaic culture roughly contemporary with the Wilton and 
lasting equally late. Its characteristic tool is the end-scraper. 

The Late St&ne Age Cultures of Central Africa 

The Magosian gave way to three Late Stone Age cultures in central Africa: 
the microlithic Wilton in more open parkland and scrub, the Smithfield in the 
dry valley qf the Middle Limpopo, and the Nachikufan of forest country. This 
forest culture seems to have begun by 4000BC and lasted until two or three centuries 
ago. MicroUlhs include the transverse edge arrow-head. Later a tree-feUing and 
wood-working equipment of ground and polished axes and adzes was adopted. 

10. POST-PLEISTOCENE CULTURES IN AMERICA 

There is perhaps insufficient justification for a division between late glacial and 
post-glacial (terms which of course include the corresponding pluvials) cultures 
in America, as they show no such sharp distinction as that which separates the 
Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic cultures of the Old World. Although chronology 
is still very unsteady, there is every reason to suppose that many of the projectile 
point cultures already described continual well into post-glacial times. Others 
seem to have developed at this time; one, the Gypsum point, represented in the 
fiunous Gypsum Cave, Nevada, with its well-preserved remains of giant sloth and 
camd, is a long, slender diamond form. This occupation probably dates from about 
8000 BC and is possibly related to the Pinto point culture, distinguished by 
peculiar fish-shaped points with two pairs of tangs. At about this same time, 
corresponding with the beginning of the Maglemose culture in Europe, hunters 
v^e first occupying the Ventana Cave, Arizona, using points very much like the 
Folsom but uxifluted, together with choppers, gravers and scrapers. They hunted 
hors^ ground-sloth, tapir, jaguar and wolf. 

While the various hunting groups pursued such game as this with their dis¬ 
tinctive types of projectile points, three cultures call for special distinction. 

The Cape Denb^h Culture 

This important site on the north Bering Sea coast represents a culture coming 
closer than any other to the Old World Mesolithic tradition, and in particular 
to the Mesolithic of Siberia. The equipment contains an element seeming to look 
back to the Upper Palaeolithic, with gravers, keeled scrapers, end-of-blade scrapers 
and blade knives; it also includes true microliths with micro-blades struck from 
little fluted cores and probably set in grooved bone or antler points. Many of these 
little tools are exquisitely worked with oblique ripple flaking. The Denbigh has 
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many features in common with early Eskimo cultures, and it seems reasonably 
certain that this and related Mesolithic cultures widespread in Arctic r^mis from 
Alaska to Greenland provided the basis for the cultural tradition of the Eskimo. 

The Cochise Culture 

This culture, known from the south-west of the United States and northern 
Meadco, is contemporary with the later point cultures, probably starting a little 
before 8000 bc, but is essentially based on a food-ga thering economy dependent 
on wild seeds, nuts and roots. Some hunting was certainly always carried on, 
possibly with wooden lances as no stone points are found amon g implements 
—^but the great number of thin, fiat, milling stones and small mottos are enough 
to show that vegetable foods were of do minatin g importance. Other implements 
found in the earlier Cochise culture (the tradition lasted until our era) are scrapers, 
knives and axes made by percussion and not pressure fiaking. 

The Chaleo Culture 

This culture from the Valley of Mexico seems to be related to the more northerly 
Cochise although later in date. The implements are made of basalt and include 
choppers, scrapers, gravers and a few points. Milling-stones again suggest some 
depoidence on vegetable foods. 

An earlier tradition with pressure fiaking preceded the Chaleo in the Valley 
of Mexico, but it is at present too little known to be given definition as a culture. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 

1. Professor A. C. Blanc points out that there are nevertheless exceptions to this rule, as, 
for example, in Italy, where the dune country along the Tyrrhonian and Ionian seaboards 
was mudi frequented by Mousterian hunters; for this reason many sites in the open 
air are to be found in this area. Also the well-knovm Mousterian sites at Saccopastore, 
Tore in Pietra and Monte Amiata are open-air stations. Sm A. C. Blanc, Torre in Ptetrot 
Saccopastore, Monte Cireeo. 

On the position of the Mousterian culture in the Pleistocene sequence of the Rome 
area: G. H. R. v. Koenigswald, ed., Hundert Jahre Neanderthaler (Cologne, Graz, 1958)* 
pp. 167-74; A. C. Blanc and E. Tongioigi, ‘Studio dei giacimenti quatemari del Monte 
Amiata’, Societlii Toscana di Sdonzo Naturalo, Atti, XLVI (1936). 

2. Professor J. G. D. Clark suggests that there is an alternative explanation in that the 
clay models may well have been in the nature of ‘doodles*—shaped in idle moments 
from lumps of soft day and dropped or thrown into the fire. In other words it could 
be that the firing of these models was merely inddental and not by design. The fireside 
would after all be the most likely place where such activities would be carried on. 

3. P. Simonsen [*Nye ftmd fra Himmerlands Ertebolle Kultur’, Aarboger for Nordisk 
Oldl^mdighed og Historio (1951), pp. 199-226], has described houses cut into the slope 
above the midden at Ertebolle itself and also at a site on the coastal slope at Vegge on 
a narrow inlet of the Limefjord, N. Jutland. 

4. Professor L. Perioet Garda comments that the well-known scene of the honey-gatherers 
in the Cueva de la Arafia near Bicorp (Valencia prov.) can also be interpreted 
differently: firstly, the figures appear to represent not women but two men (the basket 
carried in front of the lower figure should not be confused with breasts); secondly, 
the two honey-gatherers seem to be climbing up, not down, to the nest of the wild bees. 
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See E. Hemandoz-Pacheoo, Las pinturas prohistarieas de las euevas eU la AraHa 
(Valencia), (Madrid, 1924), pp. 88-93. 

5. Professor F. S. Bodenheimer asserts that the Cants matris optimae of the Natufians has 
been erroneously identified as a pariah-dog, and is certainly not of ‘jadal-like ancestry*. 
See p. 32, note 1. 

6. Professor J. G. D. Clark points out that multiple settings of small, sometimes minute 
flints were hardly a Mesolithic invention: microliths (and indeed ^e notch technique 
resulting in 'micro-burins’) were already a feature of Upper Palaeolithic cultures in the 
western Mediterranean. 

7. Professor J. G. D. Clark afiirms that the Natufians (and the Fa3mmis) did not use 
sickles, but reaping knives. The idea of cutting slots in handles (whether of bone or 
wood) was certainly known to the Mesolithic Maglemosians of north Europe, who 
employed it especially for a t3rpe of weapon-head (so-called bird-arrows). 

8. In the eldest American Eskimo cultures this Mesolithic tradition of setting flint blades 
in the edges of projectiles is retained. See H. B. Collins, ‘Eskimo Archaeology and its 
Bearing on the Problem of Man’s Antiqtiity in America’, American Philosophical 
Society, Proceedings, 86, No. 2 (1943), pp. 220-35; ‘Origin and Antiquity of the 
Eskimo’,’^Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report for 1950, pp. 423-67; ‘RacUocarbon 
Dating in the Arctic’, Am&rican Antiquity, XVIII, 3 (1953), pp. 197-203. 

9. Professor L. Pericot Garcia remarks that although the majority of scholars nowada3rs 
hold the view that the micro-burin is a waste product formed when microliths with 
geometric forms are manufactured from blades, there are still some authors who reckon 
with the possibility of micro-burins with the function of tools. In support of this opinion 
they point to: the appearance of micro-burins without triangles and trapezes in Upper 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic industries; the occurrence of 'macro-micro-burins’ showing 
that it is not exclusively a question of a microlithic technique; and the production of 
micro-burins from the bulbous part or firom very narrow blades, rendering impossible 
a simultaneous development of miaoUths in wMch geometric forms are evident, etc. 
See C. Barrie, Les Civilisations Tardenoisiennes en Europe occidentale (Bordeaux, 1956), 
pp. 73-82. 

zo. Professor J. G. D. Clark points out that some prehistorians at least have been impressed 
by certain Australian haftings and the recovery of early wooden objects from South 
Africa suggests that evidence may yet be forthcoming. 

Zl. A further interpretation of the *bdtons de commandement' , which is of importance for 
the structure of the European Upper Palaeolithic, has been given by H. Kirchner 
[‘Ein archaeologischer Beitrag zur Urgeschichte des Shamanismus’, Anthropos, 47 
(Z952), pp. 244-86] : he regards the branches of antlers with one or more perforations 
as drumsticks and correlates them with Shamanistic ceremonies. See also K. J. Narr, 
'Blrenzeremonien und Schamanismus in der alteren Steinzeit Europas’, Saeculum, X, 3 
(1959). PP- * 33 - 72 - 

Z2. Professor J. G. D. Clark comments that the Hamburg culture is only firom a chrono¬ 
logical point of view a counterpart of an early stage of the Late Magdalenian. It belongs 
to a quite distinct cultural tradition with sources in east central Eiuope and possibly 
even in south Russia. See K. J. Narr, ‘Formongruppen und Kulturkreise im europftischen 
PaJaeolithikum’, 34. Berkht der Rdmisch-Germamschen Kommission (Z9SI-S3), pp. z-40. 

Z3. Professor J. G. D. Clark points out that since the dividing-line between the Upper 
Palaeolithic and the Mesolithic in temperate Europe has, in the light of dimatic- 
geoVofpcal and cukuxal data, geneially beeb set at 8000 BC (Youngei DryasfPteboreal 
dmding-bn.e'), the Khxensbux|^n,'R.eTnoucbamps and Swvdexian cuteutes ate nowadays 
ascribed by most authors to the Upper Palaeolithic, and not, as was previously tine 
case, in part to the Mesolithic. For seen chronologic^y they do not yet belong to the 
Pretereal, and do not display any of the cultural features characteristic of the Meso¬ 
lithic. See A. Rust, 'Ueber die Ktdtuzentwicklung des endglazialen Jungpalaeolithikums 
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in Nordwesteuropa’, Fesuchr^t G. Schwcmtes (Neumtinster, 1951), pp. 48-58; J, G. D. 
Clark, ‘The Earliest Settlement of the West Baltic Area in the Light of Recent Research', 
Prehistoric Society, ProceedingSy XVI (1950), pp. 87-100. 

14. According to A. Rust (Die cdt- und mttehteinzdtlichen Funde von Stellmoort Noumhnster, 
Holstein, 1943), the Ahrensburgian culture is characterized in particular by tanged 
points. In contrast to the somewhat older and kindred Hamburg culture there is a 
complete absence of ‘zinken’ and shouldered points. 

15. Professor J. G. D. Clark recalls that these ‘cultures’ have been treated more recently 
by E. Froundt [‘Komsa-Fosna-Sandama’, Acta Archaeological XIX (1948), pp. 1-68]. 
liiey represent a coastal spread from the western Baltic area to northern Norway and 
were flourishing at the time of the Ertebelle culture. However, Froundt probably 
minimizes the antiquity of the first spread. An intriguing possibility is that the Fosna- 
Komsa culture represents an early coastal adaptation, traces of which are submerged 
in the western B^tic region. This in turn supports the idea that the western Baltic 
coastal culture stemmed from the Ahrensburgian—the source of the ‘tanged points* 
which in turn developed into the rhombic arrows of the Carstesminde ctilture. 

16. In this connection mention must be made of the Proto-Maglemosian, represented by 
such sites as Klesterlund and Star Carr. It dates from the Preboreal. See J. G. D. Clarl^ 
Excavations at Star Carr (Cambridge, 1954). 

17. It has been suggested by Professor L. Pericot Garcia that the Asturian in the norJi-west 
of the Iberian peninsula is much older than had previously been assumed. See F. Jordi 
Cordd, Prehistoria de la regidn cantabrica (Oviedo, 1957). It should also be mentioned 
that simultaneously there seems to have existed a similar culture in north-eastern Spain. 
See M. Pallar^s y L. Pericot, ‘Ils jadments asturians del Montgri’, Institut d’Estudis 
Catalans, Anuarit VII (Barcelona, 1921-26), p. 27. 
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I HE flowering of the visual arts among the Palaeolithic hunting peoples 

JL of Europe has a high claim to be recognized as the most improbable 
event in human history. After a million years during which development, 
in so as we can observe it, was so slow that hundreds of generations 
might live and die without making the smallest change in their culture, men 
began to create works of art which can rival an3^thing that has been achieved 
in the last ten thousand years. This earliest painting and sculpture illuminates 
the truth th^t essentially there is no progress in art. The ideas, the range of 
experience it expresses, become more subde and varied, its associations 
richer, but in so far as an is the direct expression of intense imaginative 
experience, it does not progress. The genius of different peoples, different 
cultures, flowers and fades; no just judge can say that the latest shows any 
advance on the earliest. But that true imaginative expression (as distmct 
from decoration) should have appeared so soon, that truly is astonishing. 
So astonishing that we have to try to forgive those savants who for very 
many years refused to recognize the authenticity of the Altamira paintings, 
allowing their discoverer to die under suspicion of having faked them. 

It is impossible for us to know what efforts towards this kind of expression 
had preceded the cave art of Europe.^ It looks as though the Pithecanthropi 
brought back quartz crystals to their caves at Choukoutien for the sake of 
their sparkle, and it may well be that early men commonly took flowers, 
feathers, bright stones and other things whose colours and shapes for some 
reason please the eye, and wore them in their hair or hung round their necks. 
This kind of natural adornment is widespread among modem primitive 
peoples and may well represent a very ancient impulse. It has already been 
argued that the form of the best Acheulian hwd-axes is fine enough, 
sufficiently removed from purely practical needs, to demonstrate the existence 
of an aes^etic sense in thdr makers. This is true and would have further 
sigm'ficance if they were in fact sometimes used for symbol or ceremony. 
Yet although the creation of these perfea forms comes much closer to true 
art than the mere collection of pretty natural objects, it cannot be said to 
have attained it. Something nearer to it may perhaps have emerged in 
forms that were not visual and leave nothing to remind us of them. It 
is quite possible that already before the Upper Palaeolithic Age men were 
beginning to dance and perhaps to chant or sing. (We cannot allow our species 
to be outdistanced by the white-faced gibbon.) For this age itself there is 
evidence for ceremonial dancing, and as it has been aigued that the men of 
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this time were equipped with a fully expressive language there can be very 
little doubt that side by side with the visual arts there d^eloped verbal art, 
largely poetic, probably including epic tales, ancestral pedigrees and the 
kind of poetic litany now often found accompanying totemistic and other 
rituals among primitive peoples. But of all this, apart from a few scenes in 
the eastern Spanish roc^ paintings and the direa, strangely moving, testimony 
of the marks of dancing feet on the clay of cave floors, nothing survives. 

Palaeolithic paintings and engraving on the walls of caves and cave shelters 
is almost entirely limited to western and south-western Europe and to 
possible example in a number of regions throughout Africa: round the 
Sahara, in east Africa, Southern Rhodesia and South Africa. Unfortunately, 
evidence for the age of much African rock art is dubious or lacking; but it 
seems that although some examples date from late glacial times, much is 
later, and no African painting is as old as the earliest recognized in Europe. 
The distribution of the carved figurines, most of them *Venuscs’, is different, 
extending eastwards as far as Siberia with the Gravettian type of culture of 
which they generally form part. They do not occur in Africa. Of these little 
carvings, some, such as the Venuses of Lespuges, Willendorf and Brassem- 
pouy, are works of art; others are hardly more than cult objects or fetishes. 

It is impossible not to regard the French and Spanish regions as offering 
Palaeolithic art par excellence. Here three principal centres can be distin¬ 
guished. One is in south-west France, ma^y in the departments of the 
Dordogne, Correze and Vieime, with a strong concentration in the ravine 
of the Vez^e. The second is farther south, on the northern slopes of the 
Pyrenees, most sit^ falling within the Ariege and Haute Garonne depart¬ 
ments west of Tarascon. The third, north Spanish, centre is in the Can¬ 
tabrian Mountains westwards from Bilbao, most of the caves lying to the 
north, between the watershed and the Biscay coast. In addition to these 
three regions that between them include almost all the finest cave art, there 
are caves with paintings or engravings in the provinces of Guadalajara and 
Madrid, at Parpallo on the east coast south of Valencia and in the extreme 
south round Midaga. While these scattered Spanish sites belong basically to 
the Franco-Cantabrian tradition, Parpallo and the southern group have 
certain affini ties with a loosely defined Mediterranean province of Palaeolithic 
art, which comprises caves in the lower Rhone valley, on the Ligurian coast 
of Italy, central Italy, Apulia, and western Sicily with the adjoining islet 
of Levanzo. The art of this province has a high proportion of geometric and 
other non-representational forms. One fine engraving comes from Holland, 
and a remote northern outiier is a single poor specimen of engraving on bone 
from Creswell Crags, Derbyshire, in the north of England. 

Along the eastern coast of Spain paintings occur, usually on more or less 
exposed rock surfaces, which belong to a quite distinct artistic tradition. 
Although a few authorities still hold to the view that they were executed 
in Palaeolithic times, the balance of opinion is now heavily in favour of 
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attributiDg them to the Mesolithic phase in Spain. One telling piece of 
evidence in fivour of this dating is the fact that the Palaeolithic art of Parpallo 
is quite uninfluenced by the style of the east Spanish paintings, although the 
cave lies in their midst (Fig. 28). 

The art of the Frana)-Cantabrian regions just defined is divided between 
painting, incising and relief carving on cave walls or detached blocks of stone, 
and oi^ets (Tart, many of them carved w^pons, found among other remains 
of occupation, usually at the cave-mouth. For convenience, these two 
divisions are usually distinguished as cave and home art. 

Home art is necessarily almost limited to the plastic forms and engraving, 
but some examples of sso^ paintings on stone have chanced to survive where 
many more must have perished. A very large number of stones painted with 
both animal and geometric motifs were found in the cave-dwellii^ of Parpallo, 
Spain, most of them in the Solutrean level. 

Some of the finest work, most of it Magdalenian, is found on implements, 
particularly on spear-throwers (Fig. 29). It consists of carving in high relief 
with the Irady of the animal most ingeniously adapted to the implement; 
animals treated in this way include mammoth, reindeer, ibex and a few 
examples of birds. The perforated antler objects known as batons de com- 
mandement (Fig. 23) were also often onbellished—the flat surface offering an 
excellent field for engraving. Cylindrical bone rods deeply carved with gold 
scrolls and spirals se^ more certainly to be a true ceremonial baton or 
sceptre. Ornaments form another group within the range of home art, some of 
the most outstanding being little perforated cut-out profiles of animals’ heads 
that were probably worn as amulet pendants. The dea)rated lamps and paint 
containers and the fish palette form another small group. Many works of home 
art, however, are found not on implements and other possessions, but on 
broken-off pieces of bone, ivory, antler and stone. As well as a tremendous 
range of engravings, these pieces include some fine carvings in the round, 
such as the horse from Lourdes and the really superb horse’s head from Mas 
d’Azil (Fig. 29). The Voius figurines are usiMy found in the ordinary liner 
of occupation, and therefore make an additional category within the home art. 

Turning now to cave art, there are a few sites such as Cap Blanc, Angles- 
sur-rAnglin and Pair-non-Pair where the art is found on the walls of an 
inhabited cave or rock shdter. But this is exceptional. A very large proportion 
of cave art is found in the inner recesses of the long, narrow and often 
water-coursed caverns characteristic of the limestone country of south-west 
France and north-west Spain. Many famous works of art are in situations 
which must always have been immensely difficult to reach, involving the 
negotiation of dangeroi^ chasms, waterfalls and the narrowest fissures. When 
it is remembered that the artists had first to explore these perilous, eerie 
galleries, the haimt of the cave lion and huge cave bear, and then to set out 
to execute their works with no more light than was given by torches and fat 
or blubber-lamps, and probably no more sure means of rekindling it than 



FIG. 28. East Spaoish rock-shdter paintings. 
A: ritual scene, Cogul, near Lerida (after Buxkitt); 
B: hunting scene, Cueva de los Caballos, near 
Albocicer, Castell<hi (after J. G. D. Qaifc). 



FIG. 29. Upper Palaeolithic carvings. A: reindeer, ivory, Bruniquel, scale 
c. B: horse head, reindeer antler. Mas d’Azi); C: bird on spear-thrower, 
reindeer antler. Mas d’Azil (restoration). 

a piece of flint and a lump of iron pyrites, it is obvious how determined they 
were to reproduce their animal images far into the depths of the earth. 
They deliberately and strenuously sought cave walls far removed from the 
familiar outdoor world and the domestic life of ±e cave entry. 
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Many of the most fiunous caves am eaceptionally deep and tortuous. At 
Font de Gaume there is a tunnel almost too narrow for a large man to squeeze 
through, and a crevice, difficult of access in itself, where an engraved lion 
and painted rhinoceros are so high up and in so cramped a space that the 
artist must have worked balancing on a companion’s shoulders. La Pasiega 
demands the n^otiation of a chimney with an underground river hurling 
itself below, followed by further long and dangerous winding, creeping and 
scaling before the great painted hall can be reached. Montespan must be 
approached by underground river, and it takes three hours to struggle through 
to the chamber where the bear effigy with the fallen skuU and spear holes 
stood; Tuc d’Audoubert must also be readied by water, after which nowadays 
visitors must climb by means of p<gs and ladders and crawl through a low 
tunnel to gain the place where the famous clay models of btdl and cow bison 
lean against the ro^ wall surrounded by the prints of dancing feet. Further 
proof of the desire to make these images ffir into the ground is provided by 
caves such as Niaux, where the artists have ignored a long cave passageway 
where the walls were well suited to painting or engraving, and started work 
only at a depth of eight hundred yards &om the entry. 

MESOLITHIC AND ^ARCTIC* ART 

The true, imaginative art of the Upper Palaeolithic cultures can be said to 
have died wiffi them. It may be that the tendency towards conventionalization 
and the use of abstract or geometric designs apparent in the latest Magda- 
lenian art shows that the great naturalistic tradition was already dying, but 
certainly it was killed at last by the spread of forests and the ending of the 
old way of life. The peoples who created the Maglemose and Kunda forest 
cultures may have b^ in large part the descendants of the Palaeolithic 
hunters, but they had lost their artistic genius. So far as is known, all they 
normally attempted was the decoration of tools and weapons with very 
undistinguished geometric patterns. Antler hafts and axes, bone net prickers 
and other everyday objects were ornamented with zigzag, chevron, triangle, 
hatched band, lozenge, checker and net patterns, or simple lines of dots. 
These might be incised, pricked or drilled—^probably with the help of a bow- 
drill. Occasionally antlers were polished and ornamented in the same style 
as the implements; as they seem to have had no practical use they may have 
served nu^cal purposes. 

Many of these moti& popular among the northon Mesolithic peoples are 
the same as those developed among the Magdalenians at the very end of 
Upper Palaeolithic times and are likely to be directly derived from them. 
The net and checker patterns which were new developments may well have 
been suggested by the roughly contemporary invention of fish-nets (Fig. 30). 

In addition to the purely geometric patterns, both Maglemose and Kunda 
peoples exceptionally used moti& d^ved from human or animal forms. 
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Sometimes these occur on perforated plaques and were probably worn as 
amulets. An animal, possibly a pig, roughly carved in the round from a piece 
of amber and itself decorated with geometric patterns comes from Resen 
Mose in Jutland, but even this degree of naturalism is rare. There are one 
or two ii^tances, the best known from Ystad, Sweden, where jfine engravings, 
seemingly mere doodles, depict fish and deer in a life-like mann er recalling 
the Palaeolithic tradition. 

Of much greater artistic merit is the Arctic art represented by rock 
engravings and occasional rock paintings in Scandinavia—^most of it found 
near the sea or by rivers and lakes. So, too, are the knives and axes carved 
with animal heads that are found in regions adjoining the Arctic but generally 
lying rather to the east of it in Sweden, Finlwd, and Russian Carelia. 

It has been thought that the Arctic rock engravings of elk, bear, horse and 
fish, more particularly the naturalistic style prevailing along the northern 
coast of Norway, are derived from Upper Palaeolithic art. However, as 
the nearest affinities are with the earliest style, which is certainly some 
tens of thousands of years more ancient, it seems that the likeness is 
due to the common inspiration of the hunting life and not to any cultural 
relationship.* 

The Arctic art may have begun in the Maglemose period, but it certainly 
fiourished during the ErteboUe and probably lasted weU on into the centuries 
when Neolithic cultures were being established in the more southerly regions 
of Scandinavia. If, as is probable, the rock engravings were relat^ to the 
animal-headed axes and knives, then this late survival is almost certain, for 
these tools have metal counterparts in Russia and seem to have been copied 
from them. Thus it seems that while farming was spreading throughout the 
rest of Europe, in these northern latitudes the survival of the hunting life led 
to the occasional recrudescence of more or less naturalistic animal art, 
though the artists never achieved either the skill or the high imaginative 
expression of their Palaeolithic predecessors. 

In southern Europe, with the exception of the east Spanish rock art, much 
of which, as we have s^n, dates from Mesolithic times ,3 representational art 
disappeared even more completely than in the north. The Azilians have left 
their painted pebbles—^found in northern Spain, the French Pyrenees, and 
eastern France. These are natural water-worn pebbles painted in red ochre 
with dots, bars, wavy lines and other simple devices. As the pebbles seem 
almost certainly to have had magical uses, these patterns are probably all 
symbolic, and some may be derivatives of the human figure. They have no 
artistic value. 

The only other Mesolithic art that is worthy of special mention is that of 
the Natufians of Psdestine. The best of their necklaces (p. 165) show a people 
with a good sense of design, but their masterpieces are the animal carvings 
in bone, particularly the fawn from the handle of a sickle. This little carving 
has all the feeling and expressiveness of Palaeolithic work. 
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TECHNIQUES 

'Before passing on to what must be the more absorbing and significant aspects 
of Palaeolithic art, its cultural background, styles, content, and meaning, 
some account must be given of the technical processes employed. This is a 
subjea not without a general significance. The cave and home arts together 
include drawing, stencilling, engraving, painting, modelling in relief and in 
the round, sculpture in relief and in the round. Thus almost every process 
known to us today was developed during the first flight of the visual arts 
between ten and thirty thousand years ago. This remarkable fact shows how 
quickly the brain of Homo sapiens will invent new technical processes if it is 
responding to a well-defined challenge. Palaeolithic art was undoubtedly the 
work of specialists, perhaps of an artists’ clan such as existed among the 
Bushmen, and these men must have become conscious of problems and 
determined to^ solve them. So at the very dawn of artistic creation we find 
this extraordinary technical inventiveness. 

Starting with modelling, the bison of Tuc d’Audoubert certainly affords the 
best example of working in relief (PI. 5, a). Here large masses of wet clay had 
been built up on a detached slab of rodk and formed into the two animals, each 
about two feet in length and in very high relief. Details such as the eyes and 
mane had been added with a pointed tool, while ears and horns were neatly 
pinched up between finger and thumb. In their deep cavern these models 
kept their moisture through the millennia and when discovered by modem 
man showed only slight cracking. Among the few surviving examples of model¬ 
ling in the roimd, probably a popular form but one with a poor chance 
of survival, are the statuettes and animal figures from Vestonice. The 
female figurines are made of a mixture of clay and pulverized mammoth 
bone; it has been shown how some of these Vestonice models had been 
hardened in an oven (p. 135). 

The finest works of relief sculpture are those cut from the living rock of the 
cave walls or on detached slabs that might be either leant against the walls or 
laid face downwards on the floor. This kind of work, such as the frieze of 
life-size horses at Cap Blanc and the slabs carved with ibex, bison, reindeer 
and other species at Le Roc (PI. 5, b), seems generally to have been finished 
with quite fine gravers, but must presumably have been roughed out with 
coarser tools. Gravers and gouges in all the wide range in which they were 
designed must have been the principal tools used for carving bone, antler 
and ivory for the reliefs (such as the exquisite work found on spear-throwers) 
and small sculptures in the round that form so delightful a part of the home 
art. The Magdalenians probably used their saw-edged blades for this work, 
and concave scrapers may have had their special uses for carving in the round. 
The technical mastery ^splayed in the best of this home art suggests that 
the handling of the hard materials that alone endure may have been preceded 
by carving in wood. When very hard substances were to be sculptured (such 
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as the limestone of the famous Venus of Willendorf) the general form may 
have been roughed out by pecking before the final sliaping was undertaken 
with gravers. In all this carving, and particularly in tough materials, the faa 
that gravers could easily be given a new edge must have been of very great 
advantage. 

Gravers were probably also used for the incised type of engraving 
characteristic of the best Palaeolithic work. There have been a few instances 
of worn gravers found lying on ledges close by an engraved cave wall. On 
the other hand in both north and South Africa incised outlines appear to 
have been executed by peoples who did not make this type of engraving tool. 
Occasionally, and particularly in the Arctic art of Scandinavia, rods engraving 
was done not by clean incision, but by pecking—that is by a succession of 
small blows delivered with a pointed punch. A third method, also used in 
the Arctic rock art, consisted of engraved or pecked outlines being worked 
into highly polished grooves, probably with a wooden tool and sand as an 
abrasive. 

Engraving was quite often combined with painting in Palaeolithic cave 
art; it occurs at many sites including Les Trois Freres, Font de Garnne, 
Altamira and Lascaux. In these cases the graver was commonly used to draw 
the outline, the colouring being added later; sometimes, however, it was also 
used to suggest fur. It is an interesting chance that the work of art which has 
the best claim to being recognized as the earliest portrait of a human being, 
the bust of a bearded man from Angles-sur- 1 *Anglin, combines engraving 
(both for outline and to represent fur on the cloak), painting and partial 
low relief. 

It was not in the plastic arts or engraving that the hunter artists showed 
their greatest virtuosity and elaboration of technique. It was in painting—^and 
here of course the preparation as well as the use of colours is involved. The 
usual pigments were ochres, or oxides of iron, ranging in colour from 
chocolate to light red, orange and yellow. The reds can be called varieties of 
haematite, the oranges and yellows of limonite; they occur naturally, usually 
mixed with clay and other earthy impurities, and little heaps of them, 
evidently carefully coUeaed, have been found in cave-dwellings. Other 
common pigments were oxides of manganese that gave a brown and a blue- 
black, while burnt bone or soot was used to obtain carbon blacks. These 
pigments were ground to a fine powder, sometimes at least with specially 
made pesde and mortar. A very neatly finished conical pestle of mammoth 
ivory was found at Vestonice, while a stone mortar comes from the Dordogne 
region. The powders were stored colour by colour in holders that include 
stoppered bone-shafts, shells, hollow stones and even human skuUs. Before 
application they seem sometimes to have been mixed with a water base, 
sometimes with fat. A bone palette from the Dordogne, beautifully carved in 
the form of a fish, may well have served for this mixing of colours. 

All the pigments used, with the exception of the carbons which can be 
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fugitive and inclined to oxidize, are absolutely permanent. Sometimes, as at 
Lascaux, a thin glassy skin of caldte has sweated from the limestone, covering 
'the paintings and making them &st and impermeable—a natural glaze more 
effective than any devised by man. As well as these liquid colours, the artists 
seem occasionally to have prepared sticks of mineral pigments and used them 
like crayons. 

The application of the liquid paints to cave walls with any accuracy must 
have been difficult, for although limestone sometimes offers a whitish and 
fairly smooth surface, it must always be more irregular than paper, wood 
or canvas. One very simple method was to apply them with the finger 
tips, usually as a single broad outline, but rarely doubled or trebled by the 
use of more than one finger. This finger painting is often practised by modem 
primitives, and a sophisticated form of it has been perfected by the Chinese. 
Narrower outlines were drawn with a solid point, probably a piece of 
sharpened woqd or a quill, before being filled in with colour; at Altamira 
very dark outlines and touched>in details were executed by this method. 
Sometimes the sticks or crayons already described served for the first out¬ 
lining—^it appears they were used, for example, on the unfinished rhinoceros 
in the pit at Lascaux. 

For other, more fluent types of outline there are signs that brushes were 
used. Some modem peoples make bmshes by chewing the ends of fibrous 
plants, and this simple procedure may have been followed by their Palaeolithic 
forerunners. On the other hand it is hard to believe that such skilled and 
inventive artists would not have used the fur they so often handled to make 
themselves finer instruments. Bmshes may also have been used for washes 
and broad shading effeas, but this kind of tme painting seems to have been 
more usually done with the fingers, or with pads of moss or fur; sometimes 
instead of being spread smoothly the pad was used very effectively in a kind 
of stump work technique. Again, a smaller pad or the end of a stick might 
be employed for pointillist painting. 

Certain pictures, for example the lovely ‘Chinese horses’ at Lascaux, show 
such smoothly graduated tinting and shading that it has been supposed they 
must have been executed with some form of spray. It might be by means 
of blowing dry powder through a tube on to a prepared fatty surface, or 
again by squirting liquid colour through the lips. Experiments have proved 
that mouth spraying is feasible; whatever may be tme of the finer Wnd of 
work, it seems almost certain that this method was used for the negative 
hand-impressions that are among the earliest forms of cave-painting. The 
open hand is applied to the cave wall and the paint squirted round it to 
xnake an image that is in fact a form of stencil. 

Finally it must be recorded, although this is a matter of artistic method 
rather than of technique, that the Palaeolithic artists appear sometimes to 
have made rough sketches on slivers of bone (and probably, though lost to 
us, on the clay of the cave floor) to serve as studies for their finished murals. 
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This account of the various media and methods so brilliantly mastered by 
the first known artists is enough to prove the high d^ee of professionalism 
they added to their innate gifts. We can hcdd in our hands their gravers, 
gouges and saws, their pestles and mortars, their crayons, palettes and paint- 
holders, the little lamps that gave them light, and picture them as careful 
craftsmen as well as inspired artists. Though rather simpler, their equipment 
was no^ after all, very different from what men have used ever since. 

SUBJECTS AND STYLES 

The limitations of Palaeolithic art are chiefly apparent in choice of subjects. 
In the Franco-Cantabrian tradition, painting is almost entirely restriaed to 
animals, although in sculpture and to a lesser extent in engraving, men and 
women are more often portrayed. The animals are most commonly shown 
singly, and when they are in groups, as in the line of stags’ heads at Lascaux, 
they are not composed into a scene nor related to one another pictorially. 
With the stylized groups of mammoth and reindeer engraved by the late 
Magdalenians when their art was already waning there is piaorial composition 
of a sort, but it is already almost schematic (Fig. 32, A). Generally the beasts 
are standing, walking or running, but the amount of movement put into them 
varies greatly. For example at Lascaux most of them, though full of an intense 
life, nevertheless have a kind of poetic stillness and calm about them, 
whereas at Altamira they are caught up in a tremendous dynamic energy. 
Rare and unusual attitudes have been chosen, giving a greater sense of event. 
Examples are the leaping cow and falling horse at Lascaux and the famous 
crouched bison at Altamira (PI. 3); from these and other examples it seems 
that these odd attitudes have usually been suggested to the artist either by 
some natural peculiarity on the cave wall (the falling horse and crouched 
bison) or by an impulse to avoid an earlier painting (the leaping cow; PI. 4). 
This latter impulse is unusual, bespeaking the true artist rather than the 
servant of magic and religion; more often successive studies were imposed 
one on the other or allowed to overlap wi± little care for appearances. 

There are also rare exceptions to the rule that there are no scenes in the 
Franco-Cantabrian art.4 One is the charming picture of a pair of mndeer 
at Font de Gaume, in which the female is kneeling with lowered head, while 
the male is bending forward towards her; it is simple enough, but there is a 
relationship between them and one conv^ng a sense of tenderness. But the 
one scene which might Haini to be the fixst narrative picture in the world is 
in the pit at Lascaux where a man (very schematically drawn) appears to be 
lying dead, while before bim a bison stands in a curious rigid attitude as 
though about to faH, its intestines hanging from its belly and a broken spear 
at its side. Different interpretations have been made of this scene, some of 
which try m i nc l ud e the rhinoceros standing at a short distance from man 
and bison; we can never know what the story was, nor whether it was an 
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actual happening, or drawn from some camp-fire epic, but there is no doubt 
that this unique picture was composed to illustrate some event. It mid a 
smry, and this was something alto^ther new. 5 
liie dead man at Lascaux is drawn in the stick style popular with small 
children, and nearly all paintings and many engnivings of human beings 
(which are not numerous) are dther schematic or childishly crude ; frequently, 
as we have seen, they app^ masked or with animal attributes. Practically 
never is the artist trying to express the essential character of the human 
body in the way that he would oppress that of bison and reindeer, ibex or 
mammoth. The nearest approach to an exception is the head and shoulders 



FIG. 31. Upper Palaeolithic ‘Venuses’. Left: Vestonice, Moravia. Centre: 
Laussel, Dordogne. R^ht: Willendorf, Lower Austria (after Singer). 


study of a bearded man from Angles-sur-rAnglin, but even this is tentative 
when set b^ide the superb animal studies. There are also the engravings, 
full of grace and movement, in Addavra Cave on Monte Pel^rino, Sicily. 

Turning to the carvings of women, and the occasional male figures found 
with them, we are in an altogether different realm of emotional expression 
(Fig. 31). The Venuses and other figurines with their much wider distribution 
and evident magico-religious significance within the Gravettian culture might 
be dissociated from the rest of Palaeolithic art if there were not several works 
serving to link them. Most significant of these are the women holding bison 
horns and the huntn firom Laussel, carved in low rdlief on slabs lying on 
their &ce in a Gravettian cave-dwelling in the Dordogne, and the tbxct great 
female figures carved on the cave wall at Angles-sur-PAnglin. This second 
site is of particular importance for relating the female figures with other 
Franco-Cantabrian art, for here they had been carved side by side with 
animal sculptuies of bison, ibex and horse, and furthermore were the work 
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of Magd a leni an artists. At both places the female figures closely resemble 
the Venuses, being shown naked, grossly fiir or pregnant, and with little 
attention paid to so unimportant a feature as the head. At Laussel the faces 
are blank, at Angles-sur-FAnglin the head is not represented at all. 

It seems then, that although in some instances the same artist might carve 
an animal and a female figure large or small, the inspiration underlying their 
creation was quite different. In portraying animals artist was inspired to 
express the essential appearance and nature of each species, achieving a form 
of brilliantly heightei^ realism; in the female figures he did not want to 
show the female of his kind in this same spirit of heightened realism, but 
rather the idea of woman as the source of all fecundity. He portrayed not 
woman but fertility. 

The subject-matter of the predominandy Mesolithic rock-shelter art of 
the eastern Spanish littoral differs sharply firom the Franco-Cantabrian. In 
that scenes and events are common, it might be said to be intellectually more 
advanced, but in both execution and imaginative feeling it is inferior. Not 
only did the east Spanish artists like to compose scenes, but they had no 
inhibitions against including human beings. Their paintings often show men 
hunting deer with bow and arrow, and there is the lively group of five 
warriors wearing head-dresses, also armed with bows and arrows. More 
famous still is the ritual scene at the cave of Cogul where a party of women 
dad in long skirts is loosely grouped round a much smaller figure of a man 
or youth (Fig. 28, A). The east Spanish paintings are usually small in com¬ 
parison with the Franco-Cantabrian; there is plenty of movement in them, 
particularly in the hunters, but both men and bmts are rendered in a 
curiously attenuated and brittle convention, without either the feeling or the 
high realism of the greater tradition (Fig. 28, B). 

African cave-painting (PI. 6) has much in common with that of eastern 
Spain, though some of the animal studies are rather superior. In Libya, 
Southern Rhodesia and South Africa there are single animals and hunting 
scenes very much like the Spanish, showing the same britdeness and attenua¬ 
tion, the same high-stepping soise of movement. It is to be expected firom 
wiut has already been said of the persistence of Stone Age traditions in 
South Afnca, that scenes that may in truth date from late glacial times 
merge almost imperceptibly into pictures of Bushmen fighting KafiSrs and 
of Boers arrivmg with their wagons. 

Hitherto we have been content to call all the Franco-Cantabrian art 
‘Upper Palaeolithic’. How far is it possible to attribute it to the successive 
cultures that we have seen to follow one another in this part of Europe ? Not 
very accurately. Although the home art is always found in its proper cultural 
context, it is only exceptionally that it is possible to connect the cave art with 
the tools and other datable possessions of its creators. At the cave of Pair- 
non-Pair in the Dordogne a succession of levels containing the usual domestic 
rubbish of Gravettian and Aurignadan occupiers had accumulated against 
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a wall covered with engravixigs, completdy masking them. The leveb sug¬ 
gested the engravings had been made by the first of the Upper Palaeolithic 
'inhabitants, or at latest by the Aurignacians. Again at La Mouthe in the 
same r^cm as the cave where the decorated lamp was recovered, occupation 
litter left by Magdalenians had blocked the entrance m galleries containing 
a few works of art. At Cap Blanc the frieze of horses was buried by Magda- 
lenian deposits. From the study of sites such as these, of others where one 
style of painting or engraving has been executed on top of one or more earlier 
ones, by comparisons with the home art, it has been possible to build up an 
approximate sequence of styles and to relate them with more or less con¬ 
fidence m successive cultures. From this it appears that every west European 
culture from the Aurignacian to the final flowering of the Magdaloiian 
included cave and home art. The germ of Upper Palaeolithic art evidently may 
have lain in the original ChStelperronian culture,^ and from this devdoped 
among the popples bdieved to be direcdy descended from the CMtdper- 
ronians—^die Gmvetdans and Magdalenians. On the other hand the Aurigna¬ 
cian which, like the Solutrean, represents an intrusive culture although one 
seemingly less alien, is the first in which there is certain evidence for works of 
creative art. The Solutrean has been credited with possessing art forms, 
particularly sculpture such as that at Le Roc. Undoubtedly the Solutrean 
inhabitants of the cave of Parpallo on the south-east coast of Spain practised 
both painting and engraving, mainly on small slabs found incorporated in the 
rubbish of the cave floor. The historical picture seems to be, then, that once 
cave art had taken its place as part of the traditions of the hunting peoples of 
western Europe, it was adopted by all comers. Perhaps artists’ clam became 
strong enough to secure the continuity of their tradition. That a tradition 
could continue with only slight chaises of essential style over a period of 
between twenty and thirty thousand years, which is what our present 
chronology suggests, seems today almost incredible. Yet when we think of 
the immense slowness of culturd development in the preceding hundreds of 
thousands of years, it is apparent that in these beginnings of human history 
the passage of time must be measured by their own standards. There is 
tl^ continuity of rock painting in South Africa to convince us that primitive 
artists can continue to paint in mudi the same way while millennia go by. 

For the developments and changes of style that did mark the course of 
Palaeolithic art, knowledge is still very incomplete. One high authority 
has tried to recognize two complete cycles of development, the first taking 
place during the earlier part of ^e Upper Palaeolithic period and dominated 
by the Aurignacians, the second belonging to Magdalenian times. However, 
these cycles were difficult to define and distinguish, as was proved when the 
marvellous painted cave of Lascauz was discovert in 1940, and its styles 
could not be satis&ctotily assigned to one cycle rather t^ the other. For 
the present a simpler s^eme must be pr^erred. An early phase, whidi 
bqgan with the Aurignacian culture can be distinguished by simple out- 
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line paintings and engravings, the animals usually shown in dead profile 
with only two 1^ indicated; tiiey tend to be lacking in movement, and the 
eye is often not shown. That the artists were pioneers, still groping towards 
the solution of elementary problems, appears most of all in the drawing of 
the horns and antlers, which are always shown as though they were seen 
almost full face even though the body of the beast is in profile. In spite of 
these weaknesses, even in this opening phase of their art the Palaeolithic 
painters and engravers already manifest their gift for expressing the essential 
character and feeling of each species. Most of the representations of hands, 
positive (made by impressing a paint-covered hand) and negative (made by 
the ^stencilling* process) seem to date from this opening stage; so do meander¬ 
ing lines traced with a stick or finger-tips on clay, and known to science as 
^macaroni*. It is followed by a second phase, evidently roughly corre¬ 
sponding in time with the Aurignadan and Gravettian cultures, in which 
much greater mastery has been attained; animals are now shown with four 
legs and with antlem and horns, all in perspective. The artists are already 
displaying considerable skill in breaking the outlines and varying the breadth 
of stroke in such a way as to suggest roundness and solidity. The eye is shown, 
generally as an oval, and other interior details are indicated. Those authorities 
who believe the Lascaux paintings to be mainly pre-Magdalenian must indude 
also in this second phase monochrome paintings in which the whole body is 
filled in with a flat wash, and even paintings in two colours in which the 
modelling of the animal is suggested with remarkable success. 

To the third phase bdong the *stump’ and pointillist styles as well as a 
continuation of flat washes, and of partial washes used to suggest modelling. 
In Cantabria during this period a school of engravers, using very fine lines, 
learned to indicate the third dimension by an extensive use of shading. The 
combination of engraving with painting was also much favoured. This phase 
was certainly devdoped during earlier Magdalenian times, while the fourth 
and last corresponds with the latn Magdalenian when the high hunting 
culture of the Upper Palaeolithic flourished exceedingly before its death. 
This was the period when the artists had achieved wonderful skill in poly¬ 
chrome painting, using the range of yellows, reds, browns and black to give 
a fully rounded, three-dimensional effect. The bodies of the animals were 
beautifully modulated with every bone and swelling musde, every fold 
and hollow given its full value. Nor was the use of colour for its own sake 
n^ected; often the artist might add touches of glowing colour with no 
representational purpose yet adding life and intensity to his work. This great 
style reached its cUmax in the finest of the polychrome bison at Altamira. 
Before the final disapp^rance of Palaeolithic art there was some tendency 
to^rards a kind of impressionism. For instance a herd of reindeer was 
su g gested by en gr aving only the first and last animals with a sea of antlers 
between them, while mammoths were rendered without legs, the feet alone 
being sketched in. There was an increase in the use of geometrical patterns. 



FIG. 32. Upper Pakeolitfaic engravings &om the Dordogne. A: two 
mammoths, Font-de-Gaume, on cave wall (after Burkitt); B: head of 
reindeer. La. Madeleine, on bone (after Capitan and Peyrony); C: horse, 
Abri Labatut, on stone (after Graziozi). 
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some of them derived from representational forms. They included zigzags, 
triangles, hatched ribbon and lozei^e patterns among rectilinear patterns, 
semicircles, rings and spirals among curvilinear. 


THE MOTIVES AND INSPIRATION OF THE ART 

It has b^n said that Palaeolithic art can claim to be the most improbable 
event in history, and fundamentally it is as impossible to exp lain why it 
occurred as any of the other sudden upsurges of creative genius in the arts 
that, happily for us, have marked the course of our human existence. The 
tides of the human psyche ebbing and flowing in society remain hugely 
mysterious. Yet at a rather more superficial level there are explanations and 
interpretations to be made. On the one hand there are the permissive Actors. 
While material prosperity can never be the cause of artistic genius, a society 
cannot support its artists without an economic margin. Thus there is no 
doubt that the abundance of game to be hunted m south-west Europe in late 
Pleistocene times made a necessary foundation for the development of 
Palaeolithic art. Al±ough the artists were probably thonselves hunters, it 
seems very likely, particularly as skill and professionalism grew, that in 
exchange for their artistic services to the community they only had to hunt 
part-time and were supplied with food while at work in the caves. On the 
other hand there are ^e uses of art—^meaning its uses to society and not 
the satisfaction it gives to its creators. A healthy artistic tradition is seldom 
without some more or less practical function, and in primitive societies where 
there is no recognized division between intellectual, practical and religious 
activities, art must always be an integral part of everyday Ufe. 

There is long-standing dispute between those who j^ve wished to see cave¬ 
painting and its related forms as an activity undertaken for its own sake, for 
self-»pression and the creation of beauty, and those who see it as a purely 
practic^ activity undertaken to secure good himting. This conflia is entirely 
in the minds of the disputants. Even in the twentieth century, when life is 
lived so much in watertight compartments, no one ever thinks of asking 
whether the painters of easel pictures work for self-expression or because 
they intend to sell their canvases. To try to separate art and magic and 
religion in the unified life of early man shows the folly of the over-analytical 
mind. 

There is no doubt at all that cave art had its magico-religious fimction. 
In particular it served that form of it known as sympathetic magic, which 
depends upon a bdief that similarity or relationship is identity, and that 
anything down to an image or related part of a thing will afiect the thing 
itself. It is an idea which has constantly recurred even in civilized life. 
Potatoes when first introduced into Europe were thought to cause leprosy 
because the appearance of some of the tubers suggested the disease. It is 
well known that in modem Europe and America people still make images of 
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thdr enemies and stick them with pins to secure their death, and this practice 
makes an exact analogy to one aspect of the Paleolithic hunters* magic. A 
considerable number of paintings have spears or darts drawn or scratched on 
the animals* flanks. There are many instances at Lascaux. At Niaux there is 
a famous example in which three little pits, naturally formed, have been 
enclosed by the outline of a bison, and each fumuhed with a dart to give 

the semblance of wounds. Qearer 
still was the evidence at Montespan, 
where the body of a bear, roughly 
modelled in clay, was found with 
a bear’s skull lying in front of it 
suggesting that this dummy had 
once been draped in a pelt with 
the real head attached at the neck. 
The clay of the body was pierced 
with spear thrusts. 

If one form of sympathetic magic 
was used to ensure successful kills, 
another was to cause an increase 
of life. Some of the painted beasts 
are imdoubtedly intended to be 
gravid, while the careful representa¬ 
tion of bull and cow bison at the 
Tuc d’Audoubert, and the signs of 
rites having been celebrated in the 
cave, is very suggestive of fertility 
magic. That this conception went 
fru: beyond sympathetic magic to 
form the basis of a fertility religion 
with a great history before it in 

FIG. 33. The‘Sorcerer’, cave Of Lcs Eur^ is shown u^uivoeally by 

Trois Frires, Ariige (after a drawing ^ Venuses and other ciystalliza- 

in the collection of the Mus^ de tionsoftheMotherGoddcssconcept 
THomme, Paris). (p. I 99 ). The scene at the east 

Spanish cave of Gogul with the 
group of women surrounding a man may perhaps represent celebrants in 
such a fi^rdlity cult of which there will be more to say presently (Fig. 28). 

A third type of evidence for the dose association of cave art with magico- 
religious activities is that provided by the various drawings of men with animal 
disguises and possibly of beings that are part man, part beast, part divinity 
like the ^vat ^Sorcerer’ of Les Trois Frdres hims elf (Fig. 33). Indeed this cave 
as a whole proclaims its ritual use as obviously as any diapd. Passages deep 
in the rock lead into a small chamber with walls thiddy nett^ with engravings 
of many kinds of animals, induding the strange group of a man with bison 
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head and other animal attributes dancing behind two weird hybrid beasts, 
apparently in a state of sexual excitement. From this chamber a tunnel 
with further engravings curves upwards to give access to a window 
opening into a chamber some twelve feet above the floor, a place 
where an officiating medicine man could appear with dramatic effect and 
dominate participants gathered below him. It is extraordinarily stirring 
then, to find that the antlered, phallic, hypnotically staring figure of the 
‘Sorcerer’ has been painted and engraved on the rock face just beside this 
opening. 

This magical element in cave art must have had less force in the home 
art. It is quite likely that when deer, mammoth and ibex were carved on 
spear-throwers, it was believed that these images might help to make them 
effective against the animals represented. On the other hand no one can 
doubt ±at the carving was done partly for the pleasure of doing and regarding 
it, for it is pre-eminendy decorative. Still more is this true of such littic 
carved objects as ±e fish palette from the Grotte de Rey and the bone 
silhouettes of animals and even the superb horse head from Mas d’Azil and 
the horse from Espelugues, Lourdes. What conceivable purpose other than 
decoration can the artist at La Mouthe have had when he engraved an ibex 
on his lamp ?7 

There is no doubt that cave art, and to a lesser extent the home art as well, 
served the animal cult, part magical and part truly religious, that underlay 
the lives of these hunting peoples. The status of the individual and the life 
of the tribe were wholly dependent on the multiplication of the game herds 
and success in hunting them, and art responded to the urgency of these two 
great needs. Utilitarian in themselves, they cannot be separated from a 
religious impulse towards a form of communion with animals and nature, a 
participation mystique. 

And in this religious aspect we rediscover Palaeolithic art as genuine 
imaginative expression, its creators as true artists. Just as mediaeval painters 
could work entirely in the service of the Christian Church, just as modern 
painters work to sell their canvases to furnish houses and galleries, so too 
(and indeed much more consistently) could the painters of the last glaciation 
work in the service of hunting and fertility magic and still remain artists. 
From that time to this there have been great numbers of primitive peoples 
living throughout the world, yet none has had a representational art to 
approach theirs. Peoples who, like some of the Australians, make strikingly 
effective pictures in connection with hunting magic lack their realism and 
technical skill. More often no attempt at realistic representation is made, 
and s3rmbolic designs or enactments supply the identification needed for 
sympathetic magic. A visual identity between the image and the object has 
never been considered necessary. Yet in the whole range of Palaeolithic 
material only one example is known with anything of the inartistic and grisfy 
character often found among the propertiw of the primitive magic worker— 
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that is the dummy bear with the real head that had been set up in the sanctum 
at Montespan. 

All the rest may have been intended for magical usi^es, but was at the 
same time a true art, and an art in what we have come to call the humane 
tradition. In &ct it comes doser to Chinese drawing and painting than to 
any other, and the Chinese were inspired by a mystical conception of the 
relationship between man and nature. The art itself makes it abundandy 
dear that the Stone Age artists knew an intense self-idendficadon with the 
animals they portrayed. Perhaps with a strengthening self-consdousness due 
in part to the development of fully expressive language, a &ctor which would 
also have hdghtened their inu^e-mal^g powers, these people fdt a need to 
re-affirm their parddpadon in nature. A modem poet h^ said that *the 
poetic image shows the artist seeking to express unity with all that is and 
has been’, and this was tme of the first artists as of the latest. Various attempt 
have been made to suggest that the cave-painters used dead beasts as their 
models, or that the sight of shadows suggested the idea of painting shapes 
on the cave wall. Such ideas are entirdy misleading. Anyone with any under¬ 
standing of the creative process must know that the artists working in these 
fastnesses so remote from the outer world carried with them intense and 
emotionally charged images of the animals on which thdr lives were centred. 
The creative act, as in all tme art, had already taken place in the imagination; 
the pigments, the gravers, served only to give it material expression. With 
all utilitarian magical functions apart, this element of communion with thdr 
animal subjects made the activity of these artists at one with the religious 
life of their sodeties. 

MAGIC AND RELIGION IN THE PALAEOLITHIC AGE 

Many aspects of the religious life of Palaeolithic times have already been 
touched on in considering mental development, sodal organization, hunting 
and domestic customs and artistic expression. This is inevitable, correctly 
emphasizing the unity of primitive life, the fact that magic and religion 
served practical ends and that practical life was always suffused with 
magicfll and religious meaning. It remains only to give rather closer attention 
to those matters that we are inclined to isolate as religious—^ideas about the 
soul, spirits, divinities and conceptions of a supernatural realm of existence. 

As man’s consdousness drew him apart &om the great concourse of 
unselfconsdous nature from which he was emerging, he was bound to turn 
to look at nature, and having contemplated it to seek to explain what he 
saw, to affect it for his own ends, and finally to regard it with awe and 
reverence and a desire for reunion. In these three urges, one intellectual, 
one practical, one mystical, lay respectivdy the germs of myth, magic and 
religion. But in contemplating the universe about him man saw it through 
the instr ument of his mind, which was anything but a dear mirror of nature. 
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It projected emodons, dream and memory and above ail intuidons 

of its own unconscious depths, on to the outside world.^ 

Thus human consciousness has always found much of itself in the universe. 
At its simplest, when hardly emerged from its thoughdess past, it saw all 
nature as full of a similar consciousness, endowing things, physical pheno¬ 
mena and animals equally with life, fe^ngs and purposes. Winds, storms, 
stones, trees, animals—all, like man himself , were imbued with spirit. This 
state of moital reladonship with the world has so metimes been known as 
animism; the further state (and they caimot, of course, be sharply disdn- 
guished) when the spirits began to take shape as individualized divinides has 
similarly been call^ the daimonic view of the universe. With further 
strengthening of conscious powers divinides tended to take larger, more 
abstract forms. It seems that while the individual mind was sdll closely 
bound up with fondly, society and nature, and when, moreover, women and 
maternity were probably sdll dominant in fondly and social structure, there 
was a tendency for the idea of the divine life and ferdhty to be expressed in 
the form of a Great Goddess.9 As intellect gained in power, gready increasing 
man’s isoladon, and as laws and prohibidons built up the conscience (call it 
the super-ego, if this language is preferred), then the masculine god waxed 
and assumed the throne in the human mind. 

Holding the spirit-filled concepdon of the universe, and subject to all the 
good and evil chances of human life on earth, early man was certain to form 
the nodon of luck and to try to make the spirits favour him by means of 
magical compulsions of the kind already described in considering Palaeolithic 
art. Probably, too (though we have no material evidence for it), man indulged 
the dark side of his nature by using blade magic to force the spirits to do 
harm to his enemies, public and private. Not only was man’s dawning con- 
sdousness made aware of the outrageous vagaries of’luck’ but also of death— 
something more than the worst dart of iU lude. Death with its emodonal 
shock and power to sdr the unconsdous has always been one of the great 
forces behind the religious impulse and magical aedvides. The idea that a 
man’s spirit should continue to live, perhaps be reborn into another body, 
whidi was to have so long and vast a history before it, appears to have been 
one of the first to emerge among our Palaeolithic ancestors. 

Although the spirit ancestors might have to be managed by magical 
devices, death was certainly more bound up with the religious impulse than 
with magic. It is dear that Palaeolithic man already fdt the true religious 
impulse towards reverence and desire for reum'on wifo the divine. It poured 
itself very largdy into cults of the animals on which all human life depended, 
but it also went so fiur as to attain the idea of the Great Goddess. An interesting 
sidelight on the growth of animal cults of a more or less totonic kind is 
provided by the experience of two German refugees who dedded to live 
alone in the African vddt as hunters. They discovered that after a year or so 
of this hunting existence, they not only dreamed nighdy of animals, but also 
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of themselves turning into animals. Primitive man does not disassociate the 
dreaming &om the waldng world, and it is easy to see how dream experiences 
could enhance the natural, emotional and reverential attitude tovwds the 
animal life-givers and help to shape totemic belief. 

Meanwhile a more or less rational curiosity, a wish to explain the world of 
which he was growing more and more objectively conscious, led man to 
weave all that he saw of nature, sode^ and culture into myths in which 
spirits and divinities of every magnitude naturally played a dominant part. 
So stories were made and repeated, but always in evolving forms, to explain 
the creation of the world, language, crafts and above all the life and death 
of man. 

The first indication we have of our remote predecessors being troubled 
with metaphysical intuitions (however little broi^t into consciousness) is in 
the careful disposal of the dead by Neanderthal man. Probably the earliest 
examples of such burial are those at the Wadi el Mughara in Palestine 
(p. 82). Here the bodies of the Neanderthaloid inhabitants had been laid in 
trenches cut in the cave floor and joints of food and flint weapons put beside 
them. Mention has already been made of the burial of a Neanderthal child 
at Tshik-Tash in cmtral Asia that seems to have been made in a shallow 
slab-lined grave, surrounded by horns of the mountain goat, their points 
stuck into the ground. More remarkable still were the interments at the 
rock-shelter of La Ferrassie in the Dordogne. Here two adults had been 
buried a^inst the bade wall of the cave, one in a natural recess, one in what 
seems to have been an artificially deepened cavity, and their bodies protected 
by a covering of smnes; near them a child’s skeleton had been placed in a 
small trench, the skull being laid on one side, the limb bones towards the 
other. The trench was roofed by a slab of stone with circular depmssions, or 
cup-marks, hollowed out on the under-side. In a ditch near the child’s grave 
were ftnimal bones and cinders, suggestive of cooked offerings or the remains 
of a funeral feast. The well-known burial of an oldish Neanderthal man at 
La Chapelle-aux-Saints in the Correze had been made with equal ceremony. 
The body had been placed in a carefully dug trench in a litde sepulchxid 
cave, and round it were ranged a number of the finest Mousterian points and 
scrapers. A pit, with animal bones and a bison horn, comparable to the ditch 
at La Ferrassie, had been dug at the entrance. Usually the Neandertfaalers 
were buried in the attitude of sleep, gently flexed and lying on one side; 
several were accompanied by red ochre, generally supposed to represent the 
life-giving properties of blood. 

These intoments, some of them elaborate enough to deserve their des¬ 
cription as ceremonial burials, certainly indicate some form of a belief in a 
continued existence after death. Food, implements and red ochre are all 
proof of it. It suggests that already these people had an idea of physical con¬ 
tinuity, with the dead ancestors still in being among their living descendants. 

Otl^ evidence for ritual practices among the Neanderthalers is slight. 
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The discovery at Monte Qroeo in Italy of a Neanderthal skull, its base 
broken out to remove the brain and set in a hole within an oval of small stones, 
may mean that the cannibalism of this people, though it seems often to have 
bera merely gastronomic, sometimes assumed a ritual form. 

Though sometimes more elaborately furnished, the burials of the Upper 
Palaeolithic and Mesolithic peoples did not greatly differ from those of the 
Neanderthalers. There was, however, a greater variety in the positions in 
which the bodies were placed: occasionally they rq>eated the sleepin g posture 
of their predecessors, sometimes were extended at full length on their backs, 
sometimes on their sides with the knees up to the chin (presumably generally 
having been bound in this posture) a style to become very usual m Europe 
and north Afnca in the succeeding Neolithic Age and widely prevalent 
among the modem primitive peoples of Africa, Australia and America. With 
the supposed negroid skeletons in the cave known as the Grotte des Enfimts 
at Gri^di, the body of an old woman had been laid beside a youth's, 
both in a crouched position; m the neighbouring cave of Barma Grande a 
man, youth and woman had all been laid extmded in a single grave. The 
practice of interment after the flesh had decayed, another custom frequent 
among primitives and usually linked with the idm of a final setting free of 
the spirit to join its fellows, seems not to have been observed before Meso¬ 
lithic times. The habit of burying the dead in the cave-dwelling, and, so far 
as we can tell, continuing to live in it, suggests they were not feared—and 
indeed could safely be furnished with unbroken weapons (F^. 34). 

Frequently the body, and particularly the head, was protected by stone 
slabs forming a rodimmtary tomb, and accompanied by grave furniture and 
food. We know that men, women and children were often buried wearing 
pendants and nec^ces, hairpins and other ornamental objects, and this 
suggests that they were laid in their graves fully dolhed. Some of the 
skeletons in the south of France (notably at the Grimaldi caves of Givillon, 
Barma Grande and the Grotte des Enfants) were unusually richly decked 
with ornaments and were overlaid with shells looking as though they 
had been attached to skirts and head-dresses. This tradition is exactly con¬ 
tinued in the rich accoutrements of the Natufian burials on Mount Carmd 
(p. 100). In east Asia the same ideas were introduced by the Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic immigrants; at Mal'ta a three-year-old child had been interred under 
the foundations of a hut wearing a necklace, pendant and chaplet and 
accompanied by miniature tools. 

It has already been said that ochre had frequently been either sprinkled 
over the corpse or painted on it (as among the Bushmen); a similar symbol 
for the life force may have been intended in the tusks and horns sometimes 
hud with the dead. The youth in the Pavilland cave, south Wales, had been 
Steeped in ochre and furnished with the entire head of a mammoth; a 
mammoth tusk accompanied a burial at Brunn in Moravia. If symbolism was 
in fitet intended in this funerary use of horns, it should be related to the 




FIG. 34. Upper Palaeolithic triple burial, Banna Grande, Mentone 

(after Vemeau). 
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three carved relief of women holding bison horns from Laussel; in religious 
cults of later times the creadve force of the beast was considered to be 
expelled through the horn point. 

It would be wrong to loive the question of burial practices and their 
religious implications without again mentioning the nests of skulls of Meso¬ 
lithic age at Ofiiet in Bavaria. It is possible to regard these skulls as belonging 
to revered persons and even as evidence for some cult of the dead or of 
ancestors. The evidence has already been given, however, for preferring to 
interpret these skulls as the relics of head-hunting. 

If their funerary rites reveal ±e Palaeolithic and M^olithic hunters as 
believing in the continued existence of individuals after death and a strong 
sense of group solidarity between these dead and the living, the gnitnal art 
and other evidence suggest that this belief was probably r^ted to animfll 
cults akin to modem totemism. All the indications of totemic ideas among 
these andent hunting peoples have already been stated in connection with 
their possible social implications (p. 122). Though it is still slight, there is 
more to suggest something akin to the religious aspect of totemism existing 
among the Upper Palaeolithic hunting peoples than there is, or can ever be, 
for the social. It is unlikely that either ritual or belief had become so formal 
or so elaborate as in later times, but there seems every reason to suppose 
that the dawning religious impulse of the human psyche went out towards 
animals and animal life with a sense of wonder and a desire for communion 
with them. The emotional content of the animal paintings themselves, the 
evidence from the art that men dressed themselves in animal guise and were 
capable of imagining a being like the Trois Frd-es *Sorcerer’, all strongly 
support such an interpretation. The scoie of human figures ranged round a 
dismembered bison from Raymonden may well represent a ritual meal of 
the kind partaken of by some tommic clans; the comparable one from La 
Madeleine of a procession with bowed heack approaching a gigantic bison 
figure might be a rendering of some form of the propitiation ceremony, of 
seeking forgiveness from the animals to be killed, so often performed by 
huntii^ peoples in Australia, Africa and America (Fig. 35). 

Other more particular analogies can be found, though identity can never 
be proved. Central Australian tribes keep their sacred churir^asy pieces of 
wood or stone carved or painted with symbolic designs, in appointed caves. 
They are ^spirit houses’ signifying the conjunction of the divine, animal and 
human aspect of the totem. They are also the houses where spirits await 
reincamation in the human mother’s womb as part of the perpetual renewal 
of the totem, and in this sense are shown to initiates undergoing the rites that 
give tl>f]r n rebirth into full membership of the clan. Objects strikingly like 
the chuHmgas were in the possession of the Magdalenians, while the stones 
engraved with symbols from La Ferrassie might have played a similar part 
amntig the Auiignacians. Even more suggestive are the painted pebbles of 
the Azilians. It is also worth commenting that the Australians, on entering the 
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caves to fetdi the churingas, impress the pahns of their hands near the entry 
to establish their right of passage, a practice that might conceivably be 
reflected in the hand-impressions and stendls found at Gargas and Castillo. 

While the central Australian tribes keep movable sacred symbols in caves, 
the Karadjeri people of the west make sacred cave-paintings. These followers 
of the Rainbow Serpent believe that by making or retouching paintings at 
sacred localities within the caves they can promote the fertility of the totemic 
species. Their practice of remuching old paintings is of particular interest 




B 

FIG. 35 . Upper Palaeolithic rituals. Engravings flrom the Dordogne. 
A: Raymonden; B: La Madeleine (after G. R. Levy). 


when it is remembered how many of the Palaeolithic works have been 
repeatedly redrawn. Like the churingas, the Karadjeri paintings are held to 
unite the individual with the totem and the divine ancestor, and the con¬ 
tinued use of old ones serves to maintain continuity with this an^stral past. 

One other possible analogy can be detected between the rites and beliefs 
of modem primitive peoples and those of the Palaeolithic hunters. A con¬ 
ception of spirit ancestors coming to the world through lakes, caves or other 
openings in the ground and making intricate journeys that have to be 
re-enacted by their descendants is so widespread that it might claim to be 
a part of that inherited mental furniture already discussed. Comparable ideas 
are found, too, in the myths and rituals of civilized peoples. The Australians 
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make the most exact and complex maps of these journeys in the form of 
ground-paintings, and themselves go in procession from sacred spot to spot, 
following the divine route; American Indians have comparable rituals. The 
‘macaroni’ of the early cave-paintings and other abstract designs such as the 
strange curvilinear patterns sometimes carved by the Magdalenians have 
been likened to these maps of spirit journeys. It has also been suggested, 
perhaps with more justification, that the long, tortuous routes which had to 
be followed to reach many of the painted caves were deliberately undertaken 
as a form of re-enactment. 

It seems that totemism has special need of art forms in order to make the 
image of the undying and divine totemic life—something more real ±an any 
of its individual expressions in man and beast. While the Australians imparted 
a certain power to their stylized and even schematic paintings, the Palaeolithic 
peoples of Europe had extraordinary artistic gifts and so were able to give 
their images more than the natural force, vigour and significance of the 
living animal. It is easy to see how the urge for finer and more perfect 
imaginative expression in the artists coincided with this wish for religious 
imagery in the whole community and led at last to the highest achievement. 
Here was a unity of purpose and inspiration greatly to be envied by our 
outcast artists of the twentieth century. 

The shrine established by the Natufian hunters by the spring at Jericho 
suggests that already by Mesolithic times men were honouring the ‘lifegiving 
powers’ of the waters—or, in other words, the ‘spirit of the spring’. Local 
cults of spirits of such natural features were probably universal in prehistoric 
times, persisting behind all other religious forms. 

There remain the female statuettes or Venuses whose significance must be 
more purely magical and religious than any other element in Palaeolithic art. 
It can be said that sex provided the only emotion in the life of early 
man that could rival that roused by the game animals. That is true, and the 
emotion so engendered must help to explain the artist’s inspiration. The 
life-size female figures on the cave wall at Angles-sur-1’Anglin with their open 
vulva may even have been used for sexual rites; carved phalluses are not 
uncommon in the caves. Yet most of the Venuses are not essentially sexual, 
but rather expressive of the great basic idea of procreation, fertility, the 
continuance of life. They are extraordinarily like the Mother or Earth 
Goddesses of the agricultural peoples of Eurasia in the Neolithic Age and 
must be directly ancestral to them (PI. 7 ). Indeed, it may be that just as 
this goddess presided over the megahthic and other tombs of the later age, 
and the crouched bodies within can be seen as awaiting rebirth from her 
womb, so the bodies buried in the caves awaited renewal through the power 
symbolized by the Venuses. 

The concept of the Mother Goddess may be said to be almost as universal 
as the religious impulse itself. Whether she is an inherited figure of the human 
psyche, or one created by the common experience of life itself, we cannot 
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presume to judge, but she seems to have eternal life. Her power waxes and 
wanes, sometimes she is almost dispossessed by her son or by the divine 
hither, but she lives on in the mind of man whether he calls her Nentinugga, 
Ishtar, Hathor, Isis, Hera or Mary. Certainly the concept of the goddess has 
grown more subtle and r^ned intellectually with the development of con¬ 
sciousness, and yet from the earliest time the intuitions of ^e artist have 
been subtle and fine. The Venus of Lespuges, carved perhaps twenty-five 
thousand years ago, is not only lovely and harmonious of form, massive and 
yet full of grace, but also perfectly expresses, in her bowed head and the 
superb resignation of her poise, the feminine principle, with its recognition 
of the glory of life and the need for its continuance. The Venus of Lespuges 
may have no annunciation of a coming god, but she knows that she is to 
bear man and his spirit through all eternity. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VII 

1. For Professor Debetz, the aesthetic reflection of reality and creative art are not primordial. 
They took shape at a rather high stage of development of human society and consciousness. 
One of the necessary factors of creative art is the technical aspect, physical labour 
associated with certain work habits. But these habits have not come into being suddenly, 
by themselves. A determining fiatctor for the origin of art was that in the process of social 
labour man, in the course of time, not only became more deeply cognizant of the world 
around him, practically mastering shape, colour and other properties of objects, but also 
learned when making tools to produce the forms that he required according to a pattern 
or plan previously conceived. Labour is older than art and is the basis of its origin. 

2. Dr P. Bosch-Gimpera feels that the striking ailinities between Aurignacian art and the 
much more recent 'Arctic* rock engravings and paintings, which were recognized by 
A. W. Brogger as early as 1906, are definitely not traceable back to direct links between 
the Upper Palaeolithic of western Europe and the MesoUthic/Neolithic of Scandinavia. 
The relationship must, however, be of an indirect character. We have to bear in mind 
the following; (i) that at least the Middle and Late Aurignacian of the west have close 
relations with the east; the same applies also in the case of Atirignacian art; (2) that 
in the east the Aurignacian (or Gravettian) did not give rise to Magdalenian, as in the 
west, but instead there was a retardation leading to the Mesolithic; this eastern Upper 
Palaeolithic, too, yields works of art—especially art mobilier (home art), but also individual 
instances of rock pictures (Melitopol area. Sea of Azov); and (3) that in northern Norway 
'Arctic* art is primarily the product of the Komsa culture, which is thought to have 
originated in the east. This raises the possibility that the origins of 'Arctic* art reach 
back to the Upper Palaeolithic in Russia, and are thus indirectly related to Aurignacian* 
Gravettian art in western Europe. See J. Maringer and H. G. Bandi, Art in the Ice 
Age (London and Basle, 1953), pp. 161-3. 

3. Today the prevalent view is that Spanish Levant art dates from a relatively late period. 
It is possible, although there is no proof of this, that its origins go back to the Upper 
Palaeolithic. But in the main it must be 'Mesolithic*, even if there may be a certain 
chronological overlap with Neolithic cultures. See J. Maringer and H. G. Bandi, Art in 
the Ice Age (London and Basle, 1953), pp. 132-42. 

4. Professor A. Varagnac points out that in Franco-Cantabrian minor arts, too, there are 
several examples of composite scenes. Among those that are of considerable interest is 
an engraving on schist firtm the cave of P6chialet (Dordogne), in which a bear attacking (?) 
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a ma&, and behind it another human figure, can be identified. See H- Brcuil, ‘Qiuvres 
d’art paltolithiques in^dites du Pdrigord et art oriental d*Espagne’, Rtvw anthropo- 
li^ique (1927), pp. 101-8. 

5. See p. 130, note 6. 

6. Most authors consider that the Upper Palaeolithic art of western Europe begins only 
with the typical Aurignadan {=^ Middle Aurignacian). See H. Breuil and R. Lantier, 
Les Hommes de la Pierre Ancierme (Paris, 1959), pp. 180-1. But it is still an open question 
whether the representations of hands (in Gargas, for example) could have been painted 
already during the Ch&telperronian (=» early Aurignacian). See L. Kirchner, j'ungpa/ueo- 
Utkische Handdarstellungen der franko-kantdmschen Felsbilderzone (GOppingen, 1959). 

7. For Professor A. Varagnac it is nevertheless conceivable that this representation of an 
ibex on the lower side of the lamp, which would not normally be visible, had some magic 
significance. This view is indirectly corroborated by the fact that even today special 
powers are ascribed to the ‘buck* in folk-lore. 

8. Professor W. Koppers remarks that the hypothesis that religious ideas developed from 
the impersonal to the personal is regarded by some scholars as a purdy subjective 
(evolutionist) view. The fact that dder groups of people, known to ethnological research, 
are constantly attempting a new interpretation of personality seems to prove the contrary. 
Impersonal (pantheistic) ideas in general unequivorally represent a younger development. 

9. Professor W. Koppers asserts that in the light of present knowledge many historians of 
religion reject the idea that the belief in a Great Mother Goddess is of relatively great 
antiquity. They hold this view to be as outmoded as Bachofen’s theory that matriarchy 
preceded patriarchy. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE HISTORY OF THE NEOLITHIC 

CULTURES 


F or something like a million years men had been living as hunters. For 
the last forty thousand of them it is true, they had so developed their 
powers of mind, imagination and skill that they had emerged into full human 
stature. Yet still, like all the other creatures that had evolved with them on 
the face of the earth, they were wholly dependent on what nature provided 
for shelter, clothing, and above all for food. Such supplies were often pre¬ 
carious, almost never constant, and kept men ever on the move. Possessions 
were a handicap, even diildren had often to be limited in number. The most 
important change that ensued when man began to control his natural 
environment was that he was enabled to settle down. Great possessions 
became at least a possibility, substantial and enduring monuments were 
worth the building. Children could live where their parents had lived, inherit 
what they had made; their numbers could increase. 

One distinguishing mark of the first phase of the new farming economy 
was the establishment of settled villages. The idea of raising a few crops by 
deliberate sowing, of keeping young animals taken from wild herds, may have 
happened at several times and places in human history. It seems almost 
certain, indeed, that the whole agricultural revolution was achieved indepen¬ 
dently in the New World* (p. 257). Profound changes had to be made to 
adapt it to the climate of eastern Asia. Nevertheless it does at present appear 
that the enterprises and discoveries that enabled farming to support the 
settled village community was achieved only once and within a limited 
region in the Old World; from there the new knowledge together with seed 
grain and breeding stock were carried outwards by cultural borrowing and 
the movement of peoples. It is the purpose of this chapter to try to describe 
first the emergence of the new economy and then its diffusion. A place must 
be found also to discuss an independent establishment of agricultural 
communities in America. 

This spreading chang e of the economic foimdation of existence constitutes 
what has been called the Neolithic revolution. It is at once apparent that it 
took place only over a great range of time. Beginning some eight or nine 
thousand years ago in its cradleland, it took between thr^ and four thousand 
years to reach westemlEurope on the one hand, China on the other. Indeed, 
as is well known. Bronze Age cities were already in being before the first 
farmers sowed their crops and led their flocks and herds in western Europe. 
Yet the concept of the Neolithic Age remains useful so long as it is under- 
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Stood that it is not a time phase Ming between exaa dates, but represents 
the period between the end of the hunting way of life and die bc^ginning of 
a full metal-using economy, when the practice of fuming arose and spread 
through much of Europe, Asia and north Africa like a slow-moving wave. 

The Neolithic economy generally depended upon mixed &rming. The 
oldest setdement sites known to us were already dependent on bo± domestic 
animals and cultivated cereals. If before this either stock-breeding or agri¬ 
culture were ever independendy established as the basis of a full farming 
existence, we have no Imowledge of it. As for nomadic pastoralism, although 
it is true it might easily be overlooked as it leaves scanty traces, it is a very 
highly specialized mode of life and may not have b^ perfected imtil 
relatively late. Certainly, on the vast Eurasiatic steppes where it was after¬ 
wards to flourish it does not seem to have emerged until several millennia 
after the earliest setdement of mixed farmers. Pastoralism will be discussed 
in due course^ but it cannot for the present be included in any account of 
the origin and spread of early Neolithic culture. 

The practice of fa rming and life in setded hamlets can be accepted as the 
first mark of the full Neolithic revolution. Certain particular items of material 
culture so often accompany it dmt they deserve mention in any general 
definition of Neolithic culture. One is the polished axe or adze, made either 
of igneous rock or flint (p. 317) the other the straight sickle, more or less 
on the Natufian model. The crafts of potting and weaving were soon to 
become the most important additions to Neolithic culture, but they were, as 
will be shown, secondary traits following upon the essential innovations in 
fluming life and equipment. 

It has already been said that the cradle of the farming economy with more 
or less setded villages has proved difficult to place exacdy in either time or 
space. Perhaps it is not surprising, for the beginnings of things are of their 
nature elusive, being often both humble and ill-defined. Furthermore, this 
particular genesis is not likely to have been closely localized. Ideas such as 
the sowing of crops and herding of animals can easily spread; they are far 
more readily adopted than changes in tool-making and other traits of material 
culture. Providing the land and dimate were suitable, peoples of quite 
different traditions could accept the Neolithic revolution and gradually adapt 
their cultures to it. 

At least it can be said that thnre is no longer any serious doubt that the 
earliest centres for both agriculture and stock-raising lay in south-west Asia, 
well within that Eurasian theatre that has seen all man’s leading initiatives 
since the beginning of Upper Palaeolithic times (Map VI). There have been 
claimants for north Afnca and even for Abyssinia, but ^th archaeological 
discovery and recognition of the natural range of wild spedes of plants and 
animals ancestral to the cultivated varieties point more and more dearly 
towards south-west Asia. The ancestors of emmer wheat and two-row barley, 
apparently the cereals first to be cultivated, have a wide range ffom Palestine 
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to Persia and Afghanistan; the Asian mouilon sheq> and the urial, also an 
Asiatic species, seem to have been the precursors of the earliest domestic 
"herds, while Africa has no wild sheep. 

Within south-west Asia itself the search for the early centres of settled 
ferming is narrowing. They were certainly not in the flats of the great valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates where agriculture was later to come to full 
fruition. One school of thought holds that they should be sought in the 
r^on of the southern Caspian basin. Another, on the contrary, is convinced 
that the high Anatolian and farther Iranian plateaux, the Caspian basin and 
trans-Caspia, Baluchistan and central Arabia were peripheral to the original 
centres. According to this view, these centres shoidd be sought in the hilly 
country along the east end of the Mediterranean from Palestine and western 
Jordan, through Lebanon and Syria to southern Turkey, and northern Syria 
and Iraq and southern Iran as far as the Zagros mountains. The first of these 
strips of counpy contains the basins of the Jordan and Orontes, the second 
the drainage of riie Euphrates, Tigris and their tributaries. 

Palestine was certainly very much involved in this momentous revolution. 
It has already been shown that in the Natufian it possessed a culture which 
better than any other represents a still predominantly hunting people 
beginning to harvest gram or seeds. At the famous tell of Jericho, an oasis 
lying nearly one thousand feet below sea-level in the Jordan valley, we can 
see this culture developing into a full Neolithic one. The first event at this 
most historic site seems to have been the estabhshment of a shrine, probably 
dedicated to the Ufe-givmg properties of the spring, by hunters with a Lower 
Natufian culture. This was followed by the same people settling down in a 
permanent or regular seasonal settlement, living in flimsy huts of a kind 
appropriate to a semi-nomadic existence. This settlement, which may be 
c^ed proto-Neolithic, developed without a cultural break into a full Neolithic 
community which, with its substantial houses and defences, has been claimed 
as a true town. Here in the first town of Jericho the stone implements still 
show a Natufian inheritance. Girbon-14 dating has assigned an age of about 
7800 BC to the shrine and indirectly one of at least 7000 bc to the beginning 
of the full Neolithic phase. 

Thus there is no doubt that at Jericho the eighth millennium saw the local 
evolution from a Mesolithic himting to a Neolithic farming economy. But 
this is not likely to have been the only area where this all-important change 
took place. Another village site that might be expected to contribute to our 
knowledge concerning the step to a farming economy is Qalat Jarmo on a 
spur of the Kurdish hills in ±e Tigris drainage area. Economically it does so, 
for the earliest of this series of superimposed hamlets look as tiiough they 
were inhabited by a community very near ±e beginning of food production. 
Carbon-14 dating has given somewhat conflicting dates for Jarmo. The 
readings at first suggested an age on either side of 4750 bc, but more t&xat 
tests have pushed it back as early as 6500 bc. Here, however, there is little 
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in the range of flint and obsidian tools to prove descent from the Natuflan 
culture; equally they fail to show any close relationship with the very late 
Gravettian of the nearby caves of Zarzi and Palegawra. Nor do they derive 
from the culture known from Karim Shahir and Shanidar which was a 
parallel development to the Natuflan. 

There are two other sites evidendy of great importance for the tracking 
down of farming origins. They are the Belt and Horn caves, lying close 
together above the southern shores of the Caspian Sea. In the Belt Cave 
purely Mesolithic occupation was succeeded by a Neolithic one that contains 
some of the oldest dated remains of domesticated animals, perhaps about the 
beginning of the sixth millennium bc. Yet here there is no clear continuity 
between the two: the Neolithic culture cannot be said to derive from the 
Mesolithic. 

Perhaps the best way to convey a picture of the beginning of the farming 
life will be to describe the particular sites already mentioned before going 
on to a more general account of the early Neolithic age in south-west Asia. 
They are undoubtedly among ±e earliest examples of their types of site known 
to us, and if we advance from a cave-dwelling occupied by still unsetded 
stock-breeders, to a permanent village and then on to a stone-waUed settlement 
so substantial that it merits the name of town, we must in faa have followed 
the economic course of the Neolithic revolution. Also Belt Give, Jarmo 
village and Jericho between them span the whole region within which 
farming is likely to have originated. 

These sites represent different aspects of the pre-pottery Neolithic cul¬ 
tures now known to have been widespread in south-west Asia, and which 
further research may conceivably show to have spread far into Europe as 
well. The first stock-breeding inhabitants of Belt Cave had no pots; at 
Jarmo potsherds were only beginning to appear in the latest hamlet; while 
at Jericho two successive occupations had accumulated four-fifths of the 
Neolithic tell before potting was introduced. This pioneer phase, then, is 
clearly distinguished from the well-known later Neolithic (or Chalcolithic) 
cultures of south-west Asia which were emerging by the middle of the Sixth 
millennium BC, and which are distinguished by their fine ceramics. Evidence 
for the westward spread of pre-pottery Neolithic is still sketchy, although 
there are a number of possible sites in Thessaly. At Khirokitia in the south 
of Cyprus a large farming community was established by 5500 bc. Although 
at first a few clunwy attempts at potting were made, the craft was completely 
abandoned in favour of excellently-made stone vessels. 

The first occupation of the Belt Cave was by Mesolithic seal hunters who 
probably Uved there at the end of glacial times some eleven thousand years 
ago; there followed a' second, still Mesolithic, occupation dating from the 
seventh millennium, and then a third when the cave-dwellers may or may 
not have raised grain but certainly possessed domestic sheep and goats. 
Carbon-14 gave this horizon a date of 5840 bc with an error of some three 
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hundred years either way. During the second half of the same millennium 
true mixed farmers were living in the cave, people who had sickles to reap 
'^ain, made pottery of a rather soft and poor ware and in addition to sheep 
and goats kept first pigs and then cows. The neighbouring cave of Hotu seems 
first to have been lived in during this last Neolithic occupation, but it con¬ 
tinued to be inhabited after the Belt cave had been abandoned. The rubbish 
of the last occupation included fine, hard, painted pottery of a kind not quite 
identifiable with any known elsewhere. 

The people of Jaimo evidently hved more or less permanently in their 
little village, building multi-roomed rectangular houses of compacted clay 
or pise (Fig. 38A), sometimes set on stone foundations and with reed floors. 
They had su^' built-in furniture as baking ovens and basins sunk in the 
floor. Although they did not know how to fire pottery, even the earliest 
inhabitants cut and ground excellent bowls and other vessels from smooth 
stones of pleasantly variegated colour; they used stone also for such personal 
ornaments as beads and bracelets. They possessed that most distinctive 
Neolithic tool, the ground and polished stone axe, and its variant, the adze. 
Other agricultural tools were sickles and simple grain rubbers or querns. 
They imported obsidian for tools and also used chert; and a considerable 
part of their equipment was microlithic, suggesting a strong inheritance from 
Mesolithic tradition. The main crops of these villagers were emmer and 
einkom wheat, and barley, but their emiiier was more primitive than any 
other cultivated wheat known to us, iii spikelets varying so much in size and 
form as to make it evident that very little selective cultivation lay behind it. 
As for their stock, almost all the bones belong to the domesticable species 
of sheep or goat, ox, pig and dog, but it cannot be proved that they were all 
fully domesticated. For their household divinity the people of Jarmo evidently 
revered the Mother Goddess, possessing clay statuettes of her seated figure. 
They also made little clay models of their livestock that may have been used 
for magical or religious cults. 

Some account of the early happenings beside the perennial spring at 
Jericho has already been given. We have to picture first wandering parties 
of hunters and food-gatherers visiting their shrine, probably only at certain 
times of year. Then the growth of a permanent or semi-permanent settlement 
of clay and wattle huts whose owners, while stiU making their tools and 
weapons much as before, were probably now beginning to practise the 
cultivation of grain crops on a modest scale. Next, about nine thousand years 
ago these same people took a step forward, and on the remains of a long series 
of collapsed and rebuilt huts of the first rough settlement raised much more 
substantial round houses, probably looking like a cluster of large beehive 
ovens, and defended them with a strong masonry wall and a round tower. 
This earliest full Neolithic settlement at Jericho has quite properly been 
called a town. 

Not enough has been excavated of this most ancient town for it to be 
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possible to say very much about the lives of the population. Their stone 
implements still show their descent from the Lower Natufian tradition; they 
had large stone querns for grinding flour by rubbing. As we have seen they 
had not learnt the art of potting. The sun-baked bricks from which their 
houses were built were of a highly distinctive form (p. 287). 

Of the second pre-pottery Neolithic occupation at Jericho much more is 
known. The older population seems to have been completely supplanted by 
a new one with a distinct though indirecdy related culture. This is the 
Tahunian culture which hitherto has been known only in a far more humble 
context. As they have been known away from Jericho the Tahunians led a 
semi-nomadic life, maintaining the Mesolithic tradition of hunting, food- 
gathering and living in caves, even while they practised shifting agriculture 
and kept herds of goats. Their culture, too, had been derived from the Lower 
Natufian, but along different lines from that of their predecessors at Jericho. 
How the Tahunians acquired the enviable oasis and came to lead there a 
quite elaborate urban existence is a historical problem as yet unsolved, 
^rtainly their lives must have contrasted with those of their cave-dwelling 
kinsmen almost as sharply as those of the modern city-dwellers of Palestine 
with the lives of the Bedouin who pitched their goat-hair tents not far from 
the city suburbs. 

The domestic architecture of this second pre-pottery Neolithic town of 
Jericho was far more advanced than that of the first. As we shall see (p. 287) 
the houses were rectangular, of an elaborate courtyard plan and quite 
excellent in their finish. One house seems to have had a litde chapel with a 
cult stone set on a pedestal in a niche, while a large rectangular building with 
a stone basin is thought to have been a public temple. The massive defences 
were maintained with a few alterations. It is estimated that this Jericho of 
the later seventh millennium bc with its houses packed inside its walls must 
have had a population of at least three thousand. 

Like the villagers of Jarmo, the citizens of Jericho used bowls and dishes 
cut from stone. These were of the soft local limestone which could be 
given a pleasantly polished surface. It seems very likely that they also had 
containers of leather and of wood. For their tools they used mainly flint 
but occasionally obsidian. The relatively large numbers of sickle blades, 
typically with finely serrated cutting-edges, together with many querns, 
are a proof of the importance of agriculture. No hoes were found, and 
the presence of many perforated stones suggests that weighted digging 
sticks were used instead. The oasis may have been the centre of irrigated 
gardens and orchards, but we have as yet no tangible evidence for 
the cultivation of vegetables and fruits at this early date. Few bones of 
domestic animals have been discovered, but in the neighbourhood of the 
temple building there were a number of rough clay models of goats, 
sheep, cattle and pigs that appear to represent domesticated livestock. A 
great proportion of the bones found were of deer and other wild species, and 
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these, together with the arrow-heads, are enough to prove that in spite of its 
urban pretensions hunting was still of substantial economic importance at 
“Jericho. 

The presumed temple with the little clay figures suggests some kind of 
animal cult inviting comparison with Jarmo. Two female figurines of the 
Mother Goddess type were also found in the vicinity. The most remarkable 
cult objects from the Jericho of this phase, however, are embellished skulls. 
These are hiunan skulls, usually though not always without the lower jaw, 
that have had the fiesh parts reproduced in clay and cowrie shells set in the 
sockets in a most striking semblance of eyes. Several skeletons with the skull 
removed but with the lower jaw still in position have been found in the 
settlement, suggesting that these were native dead and not the loot of head¬ 
hunting or war. This could, indeed, already be inferred by the skilful care 
taken in modelling the faces and the fact that they were carefully buried 
imder house fioors. One can suppose that the people of Jericho wished to 
keep the ancestral spirits with them. A bone bead carved in the form of a 
head gives a further hint that some cult of the human head was established 
among them. 

Why was Jericho so exceptionally progressive ? Why were three thousand 
people living there in comfortable houses when all around them their con¬ 
temporaries were living in rough little hamlets or caves? The explanation 
seems to be in the fact that Jericho grew up beside a very important oasis. 
Not only did this perennial water supply encourage good cultivation of both 
grain crops and, possibly, orchards, but its management necessitated social 
orpnization and the feeling of community. Just as the need to co-operate in 
hunting animals much stronger and more fleet than themselves must have 
extended social obligation outside the bounds of the family in Palaeolithic 
times, so now the control of irrigation demanded a new sense of co-operation 
and respea for law in a settled population. 

A word should be said about die later Neolithic occupation of Jericho after 
its citizens had taken to the use of pottery. The first pottery was rather soft, 
tempered with chaff, of a drab colour sometimes enlivened by the use of a 
pink slip. At the same period the inhabitants began to store their grain in 
pits lined with unbaked clay, recalling those at Tell Hassuna. A model of a 
two-storeyed building, possibly a granary or sanctuary, gives a rough impres¬ 
sion of the contemporary architecture. But what is really remarkable in this 
setdement (known to archaeologists as Jericho IX) is the evidence it provides 
for a local pantheon. A shrine housed three images, made of unbaked clay 
with shell eyes, representing a bearded man, a woman and a child, a most 
interesting trinity to find being worshipped six thousand years ago. 

The Belt cave-dwelling, the village of Jarmo and the larger setdement of 
Jericho have been singled out because they represent some of the earliest 
steps towards the achievement of the Neolithic revolution. Belt has early 
evidence for domestic animals; Jarmo is one of the oldest setded villas 
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as yet unearthed, while Jericho is an astonishing proof, still hardly assimi¬ 
lated into our understanding of the period, as to how quickly organized 
community life could be achieved on a large scale once the farming economy 
had been established. It is difficult to follow these studies with any generalized 
account of the peoples and cultures of these regions during early Neolithic 
times: almost every site seems to have its own localized culture. This, indeed, 
must to some extent represent the truth: every community made its own 
adjustments as it took over agriculture and stock-raising and began to settle 
into permanent villages (Map VII). A few sites, however, can be recognized as 
representing cultures that had at least a modest range and some influence 
beyond their own inunediate area. One of these is the Tell Hassuna in Assyria 
on the west flank of the Tigris that appears undoubtedly to have been founded 
after the first occupation at Jarmo. The earliest settlement here has much in 
common with the earliest at Nineveh and at Matarrah; it even seems to have 
had some influence as far west as the Amouq—^the plain of Antioch. The 
inhabitants of this village, happily situated at the junction of two perennial 
streams, from the first made pottery. Almost from the beginning, too, they 
were capable of producing pleasing painted and incised wares, the painting 
usually showing simple rectilinear patterns in black. Their pise houses were 
both round and reaangular and were equipped with ovens and day-lined 
storage pits (the earliest form of storage was in large roughly fired jars sunk 
into the ground). These stores, primitive saddle querns and broad-bladed 
chipped stone hoe-blades show the Hassunians to have been considerable 
agri^turalists, while the bones of cattle and sheep or goats seem to be those 
of domesticated flocks and herds. At the same time the villagers hunted such 
wild game as gazelles and onagers with slings and darts. Here again as in 
nearly all Neolithic peasant settlements from south-west Asia to Britain, a 
Mother Goddess appears to have been venerated and was made visible in the 
form of clay figurines. In short, the Hassuna culture shows a way of life only 
a little advanced from that of Jarmo, the innovations being pottery, hoes and 
better means of storing grain; it may well be that the wheat itself had been 
improved by selection beyond the haphazard crops sown at Jarmo. 

In the later settlements towards the top of the Hassuna tellt where the 
houses had several rooms fitted with pivoted wooden doors, ±e inmates were 
using, as well as their own painted and incised earthenware, pottery which 
was slipped and painted with extremely effective designs. These include both 
patterns seemingly derived from basketry, and amusing stylized animal 
figures. This attractive crockery is known as Samarra ware and it is rather 
more widespread than the Hassunian. It has been found at Nineveh, 
Matarrah and at Chagar Bazar, while the site after which it is named is a 
cemetery situated just above the Tigris mud-flats some way to the south of 
Hassuna, where some fine specimens of it had been placed with contracted 
burials. Altogether it was used from Sakje Geuze west of the Euphrates to 
beyond the Tigris in Assyria, but it seems usually to have been acquired by 
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local peoples as a pleasing possession, and it is hard to define a true Samarra 
culture. 

As for the absolute dates during which farming was being adopted and 
developed here, round the upper Tigris and Euphrates, the early Hassunian 
settlements must have been established about the middle of the sixth 
millennium, while the popularity of Samarra ware was a little later. 

What is quite certain is that the Samarra period overlapped with that of 
a culture known as the Halafian, and the Halafian is a full Neolithic culture. 
Tell Halaf itself is well to the west of the sites hitherto discussed, lying near 
the head waters of the Khabur. The culture, mainly, it must be admitted, 
distinguished by its pottery, made its influence felt from the Iranian foothills 
east of the Tigris right across the parkland of the upper Tigris and Euphrates 
and their tributaries to the Mediterranean coast of southern Turkey and Syria. 

Many of the great tells of this region, in addition to Hassuna and Halaf 
itself, have their Halafian horizon; Nineveh, Carchemish, Arpachiyah among 
them. Although hunting with the sling continued as before, mixed farming 
was now fuUy established, with cultivated varieties of emmer and barley, two 
distinct breeds of cattle, sheep, goats and pigs. There does not seem to have 
been much change in domestic architecture from that of the later Hassunian 
type of house, but curious circular buildings with low domed roofs were a 
new introduction almost certainly intended for ritual use. At Arpachiyah, 
where the Halafian settlement was rich and long-lasting, cobbled streets 
survive to give us some idea of the town-like atmosphere that must already 
have existed among close-packed houses. 

The Halafians were skilled workers in stone, able to use obsidian for 
vases and beads; they were also evidently practised in that second craft that 
goes with potting as one of the great Neolithic inventions—spinning and 
weaving. They even possessed small beads of copper, but these seem to have 
been obtained from native copper and do not imply a knowledge of metallurgy. 
Chert and obsidian remained the material for tools, and the forms do not 
show any very significant change from the Hassunian—^polished stone axes 
and adzes, obsidian knives and sickles, coarse chert hoes. 

The Halafians were pre-eminent as potters, using kilns in which they could 
raise a temperature of 1,200° F. Their wares were hand-made but extremely 
thin, usually a creamy buff with a slipped surface. Shapes were elegant and 
of the highest aesthetic merit, while painting was used to give (in the finest 
pieces) a rich polychrome effect in red, black and white on buff beneath a 
lustrous surface. Many of the patterns were geometric, and might converge 
on a central rosette or Maltese cross, but in Halafian as in Samarran ware, 
deer, horses, and bulls’ heads, all highly stylized, were also deftly shaped into 
the design. This fully developed Neolithic culture is generally thought to 
have originated in Assyria, where a steady cultural development can be 
observed, particularly in the pottery. 

Pushing on now to the easternmost limit of the possible cradlelands of 
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ftnning, we have to consider Iran. In the Zagros foothills sites such as 
Tang-i-Pabda and Bakun probably represent early, pre-Ubaid settlement 
Q); 231), but too little is as yet known of them for it to be possible to juc^e 
their significance. Inland, on the Iranian plateau near Kasan, an important 
settlement grew up beside an oasis at Sialk. The earliest village here appears 
to have been contemporary with the Hassunian and Samarran, while the 
second shows signs of Halafian influences. At the very b^inning of the 
settlement, the villagers may have lived in reed huts, but they soon moved 
into pise houses. They practised mixed farming with cattle and two breeds 
of sheep. Their gnun crops have not as yet been identified, but they were 
certainly of great importance in their economy. The fields were prepared with 
hoes and the han^est reaped with sickles made of rib-bones set with flint 
teeth. The handles of these sickles were sometimes carved with naturalistic 
figures, makii^ them surprisingly similar to their faraway Natufian counto*- 
parts. One of tl^ese carved siddes affords a glimpse of the peasants who 
widded them: a stocky little figure wearing a kilt fastened at the back and 
what looks like a band tied round his forehead to catch his sweat. 

Here, as in nearly all the other villages of the time, hunting was still a 
necessary part of life, the men going out with slings and day pellets in 
pursuit of gazelle and other game. Sialk was truly Neolidiic in ciilture, yet a 
few pins and little awls of copper were in use there; like the beads of it at 
Tell Halaf, they were probably hammered from native metal. Cosmetics, 
ground by means of miniature clay pestles and mortars, appear to have been 
in use among the living, while the dead, buried in crouched positions under 
and between the houses, were customarily either painted or sprinkled with 
red ochre. 

In the later village, where Halafian influence has been detected, mud 
bricks were used for buildup, pig and horse bones appear (though their 
owners may not have been domestic breeds), hoes were improved, rather 
more native copper produced and trade extended to bring in turquoise, 
camelian, and beads ^m the Persian Gulf. 

In Turkmenia a number of communities forming a single cultural group 
developed towns round the oases in the foothills of the Kopet-dag. These 
people lived in pis^ houses and made painted pottery, usually dark brown 
geometric and tree-branch designs on a whitish or red background. At one 
town, Kara-tepe, the excavators believed they had identified a shrine where 
both the floor and two square altars had been painted black. Here again the 
economy depended upon the cultivation of wheat and barley and the raising 
of sheep or goats. These towns appear to date from the third and fourth 
Tnillgnnia BC with the earliest settlements on at least two sites (Jeitun and 
Namazga) going back as far as 4000 bc. 

Returning once more westward after having pursued farming origins to the 
eastern extremity of our region, a crossing of the narrow mountain belt 
dividing the Euphrates from the Mediterranean drainage brings us to the 
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relatively well-watered lands of the Orontes basin and the Syrian coastal 
plain, the Amouq and eastern Cilicia. Here again are early Neolithic villages 
which had had a long history before the arrival of Halahan influence from 
the east brought painted pottery and the use of the sling. This influence made 
itself felt as far as the Mediterranean coast at Ugarit (Ras Shamra), and on 
to the tells of Judaidah and Kurdu on the Amouq plain, where, however, the 
Halafian pottery was at first merely imported. There are signs in the repertory 
of stone implements used by the earliest villagers, and particularly in their 
microUthic forms of descent from local Mesolithic cultures of the Natufian 
type. But still no direct links have been proved. 

The early villages of this whole region have a considerable degree of unity. 
From Byblos, Hama (in the Orontes valley) throughout the Amouq to the 
important site of Mersin in Cilicia the earliest settlements have a culture 
distinguished by a dark-faced, burnished pottery often with incised geometri¬ 
cal designs. Polished axes, toothed or other flint and obsidian sickle-blades, 
projectile-points and stone vessels were generally in use among them from 
the first. Usually, too, the houses seem to have been of pise, roughly rect¬ 
angular in plan and, at Byblos and Ugarit, with limed and burnished floors 
reminiscent of Jericho. Not very much is directly known of their cultivated 
plants or livestock. 

No pre-pottery Neolithic settlements have as yet been recognized in all 
this region; if in time they are, their relationship with Mesolithic tradition 
should prove significant. 

While the Halafian culture and its influences were spreading widely from 
their probable homeland in Assyria, a new culture was coming into being in 
the lower reaches of the Tigris-Euphrates valley, particularly at the head of 
the Persian gulf where the heavy silt brought down by the rivers had built 
up a relatively young and intensely fertile land. It is named after the Sumerian 
tell of al’Ubaid; its creators accomplished the heavy but rewarding labour of 
draining and irrigating this valley bottom where fertility was annually 
renewed by flooding as effective as that of the Nile valley, if less regular. 
*The many channels and lagoons teemed with fish; wild fowl and game 
swarmed in the reed brakes; date palms grew wild. But the exploitation of 
this natural paradise, the original Eden, required intensive labour and the 
organized co-operation of large bodies of men.’ This the Ubaidans achieved 
during their long history, irrigating their farms and developing an agriculture 
able to support a rapidly growing population. Thus in time their culture 
became powerful enough to spread right up the valley and as far west as 
the Mediterranean, everywhere overtaking and supplanting the Halafian. 
Where these people, who can already be called proto-Sumerians, came from 
is not known, but they may well have been of mixed origin, derived in part 
from farther south, in part from the Iranian highlands. Another possible 
interpretation is that the Ubaid culture was bom of a fusion of Halai^ and 
Samarran elements with an earlier element already present in southern 
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Mesopotamia. They had to import nearly all the raw materials for their 
equipment, such as stone for axes and hoes, and obsidian and chert for knives 
iad sickles. This lack of local stone stimulated the use of a more durable 
substance—copper—which, although evidently remaining rare, might be 
used for such substantial implements as axes and small spear-heads. Their 
architecture, originally in reed, presently came to include building in sun- 
dried bride. It was the earliest Ubaidans who founded the original settlement 
at Eridu, establishing a modest litde temple there that was to be enlarged 
again and again by successive generations until it became the great temple 
of Enki in the first royal dty of the Sumerians. Thus their story is already 
the prologue of history. With the spread of Ubaidan culture round about 
4000 BC the fid! achievement of the Neolithic revolution, which is the proper 
subject of this chapter, was brought to a dose. 

The story of the introduction of the Neolithic way of life in Egypt can be 
made simpler and more coherent than is possible for south-west Asia. Partly 
this is because it is now almost certain that it was introduced when already 
some way advanced, partly because of the far greater geographical unity of 
andent Egypt. This unity can be exaggerate, for while Lower Egypt was 
always accessible from Mediterranean, Upper Egypt was sometimes 
penetrated from the Re Sea. Neverthdess, when compared with the broken 
and scattere lands we have been considering, Egypt was compact and 
culturally already far more uniform. 

The arguments against stock-raising and the cultivation of cereals having 
been initiated in Egypt are put forward in the chapter on the origin of the 
domestic spe^es of plants and animals. The likelihood of mixed farming 
having been introduced from south-west Asia is dearly very great in the light 
of what has already been said concerning that area. Probable Asian dements 
will be noticed in the early Egyptian farming communities to be described, 
particularly in those of Lower Egypt. On the other hand there must have 
been a lai^ native element in the population that would have maintained its 
own cultural traditions. There is no sign of any inheritance from the poor 
and unoriginal Sebilian culture of Mesolithic times, but the fine bi-fadal 
pressure-flaked flint implements that already formed part of certain of the 
Egyptian Neolithic cultures and were devdoped with superb skill during the 
later pre-Dynastic period, may well have grown out of the north African 
Aterian culture or the Sdllbay of east Africa. This powerful native dement 
from the first hdped to give Egyptian dvilizadon its own distinctive charac¬ 
ter—^what has been called its ^cultural form’. In it we can see the origin of 
the Hamitic vein in Egyptian language and ethnical stock. 

At the beginning of Neohthic times the lands bordering the Nile vaUey 
were very much less arid than today, when there is virtually no rainfrU south 
of Cairo. In late glacial times, as has been shown (p. 26), the high plateaux 
were grasslands, while the wadis running down into the main valley were full 
of vegetation and abounding with wild animals, induding giraffe and lion. 
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Well on into historical times the Egyptians were able to go out hunting such 
game, as is vividly recorded on the t^s of tombs. As for Libya, it remained 
a fer^e land rich in vineyards, oUve orchards and cattle to the end of the 
second millennium BC. Nevertheless, progressive desiccation marked the 
period from perhaps 7000 BC onwards, turning the plateaux from grassland 
into steppe and ultimately into desert, while making the swampy valley 
itself more habitable. If tMs was true of the Tigris-Euphrates valley, it was 
far more dramatically so in Egypt where the early farming settlements away 
from the valley bottom had to be abandoned, often after long struggles with 
encroaching sand.* 

The early Neolithic cultures can from the first be divided into two series 
between Upper and Lower Egypt, but always, as will be seen, there is much 
in common between them, not only in the general way of life of self-contained 
peasant communities practising mixed farming, but also in more particular 
cultural traits. It is generally held that the Upper Egyptian Tasian is the 
oldest Neolithic culture yet to have been recognized in Egypt, and from it an 
unbroken sequence of developing cultures can be followed up to the beginning 
of Dynastic times. In the Delta region (including the Fayum) the record is 
less complete, partly because desiccation led to the early abandonment of the 
earliest settlements, more because the constantly changing course of the 
waterways and the accumulating silt must have swept away or buried count¬ 
less other sites. There is thus good reason for beginning not with the Tasian 
settlement, but with those of Lower Egypt. In view of what has already been 
said it seems highly probable that the first farming communities were in fact 
established there, having spread by the coastal routes from Palestine. The 
Natufian site at Hdwan (with an early Neolithic settlement dose by) is of 
significance in this connection. Again, it satisfies geographical propriety to 
work up the river, and, more important, having thus reached the Tasian 
settlement it will be easy to follow through the rest of the Neolithic history 
of Upper Egypt and dose the section wi±in sight of Pharaonic times. 

The Fayum depression lies to the west of the Nile some distance south of 
the Delta; it still holds a considerable lake, but in the fifth millennium bc 
the water stood 180 feet higher than at present, and the Neolithic settlemrat 
was ranged along the edge of it. The huts must have been flimsy, for no 
trace of them remained except sunken hearths and the storage pits, lined with 
straw matting, where the households kept their grain. From the first these 
peasants had the full complement of Neolithic culture; they grew emmer, 
wheat and barley, kept domestic cattle, sheep or goats, and pigs, grew flax 
and wove it into linen, made plain pottery and excellent coiled basketry. 
Their reaping knives were straight with serrated flint edges—^very like the 
Natufian except that the haft was of wood—^and they had the characteristic 
Neolithic axes with ground edges, some of flint, some roughly made from 
pebbles. Like the Asian early farming peoples we have been discussing, the 
Fayumis still hunted and fished. Hippopotami were among their game. Their 
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•irow-heads were already very elegant with long slender barbs and they used 
maces weighted with a discoidal head of ground stone; their barbed fish- 
qpears, like their sickles, recall Natufian forms. 

Palettes used for gxinding materials (later usually malachite) for painting 
the eyes are a characteristic part of Egyptian equipment that in Dynastic 
times were often most beautiful objects, superbly shaped and carved. The 
practice of ^e-painting was evidently already known to the Fayum peasantry, 
who made their palettes of alabaster in a simple rectangular shape. As so 
cdten in Neolithic communities, personal ornaments were the only item in 
the economy to be imported. As well as strings of ostrich-shell disk beads 
(Uke those worn earlier by the Capsians), the Fayumis dedted themselves with 
shells brought from the Mediterranean, Red Sea and even perhaps from the 
Indian Ocean. They also imported the decorative amazonite either from the 
central Sahara or the eastern desert. No burials were found anywhere among 
the Fayum settl^ents, which suggests that there must have b^ cemeteries 
well b^nd the 'ol^ of the houses. 

Radio carbon dates for two pits belonging to the oldest Fayum settlement 
are 4145 + 250 bc and 4437 + 180 bc. It seems likely that it was already 
flouxishing during the first half of the fifth millennium, at about the same 
time that the Halaf culture was spreading in Iraq. 

Another site that represents this Neolithic culture of Lower Egypt, pro¬ 
bably in a later phase, is at Merimde on a sandy spur by the western edge of 
the delta. Here again at first the shelters must have been of the flimsiest, but 
later the villagers made huts with wooden posts supporting matting, and later 
again used beaten mud—^possibly to get better shelter from the sand storms 
with which they were increasingly plagued. The hut of each household seems 
to have stood in its own garden or yard, aligned in rows that probably mark 
the course of village lanes. The practice of farming was almost identical with 
that in the Fayum except that in the later period the grain was stored in large 
jars. Though showing variations, most of their pottery, tools and weapons 
and personal possessions had much in common both with the Fayum and 
also to a lesser extent with Tasa. It is noticeable that thdr mace-heads were 
an Asian form, in place of the Egyptian disk type. The dead were buried 
among the huts, lying in the crouch^ position and generally fiicing towards 
the sunrise; they were not providnl with food or any other grave furniture. 
In another villa^ at El Omari near Helwan (the one known Natufian site 
in Egypt), in almost every other way similar to that at Merimde, the dead 
were all laid to &ce westward and one of the graves contained a carved 
wooden baton said to resemble the ames sceptre, that in the historical period 
was among the insignia of Lower Egypdan l^gship. It seems to suggest 
that at least some of these early villages may already have been ruled by 
chiefs. 

In spite of some weakness m the chronological framework, it is reasonably 
ante tto while in the north the Fayum culture devdoped into the Merimdian, 
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in Upper Egypt there was a succession of three cultures, the Tasian, Badarian 
and Amratian, all of them purely Neolithic, and all showing something of 
the distinctively African character that \ras to crystallize in ^yptian 
civilization. 

The encampments on desert spurs at Tasa near Badari are usually recognized 
as representing the oldest farming communities in Egypt. Certainly they were 
the most primitive. Yet already they cultivated emmer wheat and barley, and 
ground the grain on large saddle querns. They seem also to have had herds 
of sheep or goats. It has been thought that these people may have lived like 
the Hadendoa, who undl recent times were herdsmen in the eastern desert, 
but kept permanent villages near the Blue Nile where they regularly returned 
to raise a harvest after the annual inundation. Whether or not the Tasian 
encampments were summer villages of this kind, it should not be forgotten 
that by themselves they do not give a full picture of early farming life by the 
Nile. There must have been many shacks and clusters of huts on the ridges 
and hillocks that formed the ever-shifting and marshy valley floor. *A 11 traces 
of these setdements in the valley proper have long since disappeared; they 
have been not merely silted over but washed away by the changes in the 
river’s course. This explains why we find traces of early setdement only at 
the edge of the valley, on the spurs of detritus at the foot of the high clifBs. 
We must imagine the valley, not flat and featureless as it is today, but dotted 
with hamlets perched on ^e high banks of former water-courses, and sur¬ 
rounded by an ever-changing maze of channels, marsh and meadow.’* 

This, then, was the kind of prospect that would have lain below the Tasians 
as they worked at flour mill or loom, made their rough pottery or talked and 
idled outside their shelters. This, too, was the nature of the country they 
would have had to contend with when they went fishing with hooks of shell 
and horn, hunting water birds and swamp animals with bow and arrow, 
or to lead their goats in the wadis and to tend their plots on the alluvial 
spreads. 

Like the Fayum people, the Tasians had alabaster palettes for grinding and 
mixing eye-paint, and ornamented their persons with ivory beads and bangles 
and shells brought from the Red Sea. Their dead they placed in the bent 
or crouched position, wrapped them in skins and buried them in straw 
coffins; such burials are few and scattered enough to indicate how small and 
shifting was the population. 

The Badarian culture is probably a development from the Tasian, but its 
known range is greater, extending from Badari itself southward as far as 
Armant. It was present, too, in the Wadi Hammamat. Emmer wheat and 
barley were still the cereals cultivated, but the Badarians began to store the 
grain in mud-lined pits; they kept sheep, and unlike their precursors, were 
also cattle-breeders. There was still plenty of game on the plateaux as well 
as in the tributary wadis and the lE^darians went hunting with bows and 
* H. Frankfort, The Birth of CimKzation in the Near Eastf p. 41. 
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arrows and boomerangs; for fishing th^ used the same shell hooks devised 
by the Tasians. Thdr huts were stUl simple shelters of matting like those of 
the Merimdians, but in all other ways their domestic equipment was greatly 
enriched. In particular they were potters of exquisite skill and taste, turning 
out a thin, burnished ware with a softly rippled surface built by hand into 
plain but well-proportioned shapes. Often the body of the bowl or jar was 
brown or warm red and the rim black, an attractive scheme due entirely to 
±e method of firing (p. 304). Other vessels were laboriously ground ^m 
basalt, and little flasks and vases carved from ivory. Also of ivory were the 
diarming little ladles, the handle sometimes ending in an animal carving, that 
presage the long line of beautiful spoons made by the Egyptians in Dynastic 
times. Elephants (still living on the plateaux) also provid^ the material for 
ivory beack, bracelets, rings and other ornaments and for ornamental combs 
that were presumably worn by the w^omen. Nose plugs were made of stone. 

The Badariarts, then, were a people living some way above subsistence 
level, with a margin of time and materials to beautify themselves and their 
possessions. This is further demonstrated by their ability to maintain a small 
trade in luxury goods, obtaining malachite for eye-paint from Sinai or Nubia, 
shells from the Red Sea, semi-predous stones such as turquoise and camelian, 
and, most remarkable of all, cedar and jumper wood that may have been 
imported from Syria. That they made simple boats for navigation on the 
Nile is proved by the survival of pottery models. Badarian cemeteries, though 
small, are yet large enough to prove a growing population; the corpses, 
crouched or more gently flexed and wrapped in skins according to the 
traditional custom of the Tasians, were laid in trench graves and provided 
with pots of food and drink. Some graves were also furnished with female 
statuettes of ivory or day. Among the Badarians, too, we seem to find the 
earliest examples of that ritual burial of animals that was later to be an 
Egyptian peculiarity; both cattle and sheep are known to have b^n interred 
with some ceronony. 

If the culture of the Badarians already showed some style and an economic 
margin that allowed for the manufacture of luxury artides and the import of 
predous materials, that of the Amratians, which appears to be directly 
descended from it, is dearly approaching the threshold of dvilization. It can, 
in fiict, be set beside the roughly contemporary but rather later al’Ubaid 
culture of Sumeria as marking the close of the Neolithic phase that is the 
subject of this chapter. 

The economic foundations were much stronger. The Anuratians must have 
begun an extensive and systematic cultivation of the flood plain of the Nile, 
although there is no evidence as yet for artificial irrigation. They kept cattle, 
sheep and pigs, and are known to have used their cattle for daiiying as well 
as meat production. They had probably domesticated the ass as a beast of 
burden, and had learnt to lash bundles of papyrus stalks tc^ether to make 
high-prowed boats already reminiscent of those that were to ply the Nile from 
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Pbaiaonic until recent times. Although hunting still made a necessary con¬ 
tribution to the food supply, the solid economic basis to their way of life led 
to a great increase in population among the Amratians; villages were per¬ 
manently occupied and cemeteries used for generation after generation, 
until they might contain as many as two thousand graves. Pictures of croco¬ 
diles, scorpions and other creatures that are neither livestock nor game animals 
have sometimes been interpreted to mean that these villages were occupied 
by totem clans—as is the case among the modem Dinka on the Upper Nile, 
one of the Nilotic peoples who appear to have inherited most both in culture 
and racial stodc ftom an ancient Egyptian ancestry. 

The craft work of the Amratians had developed beyond that of their 
Badarian forebears in everything except potting, where there w^ some falling 
off in their black-topped, white-painted, and incised wares. Their priessure- 
flaked flint work achieved perfection for the medium both in execution and 
form (Fig. 53), while their carving of ivory combs, ladles and vases was also 
finely developed. For weaving they used horizontal looms. Gk)ld was now 
add^ to the precious substances obtained for ornaments, and native coppo: 
was used for pins and even for harpoon-heads—cut from hammered sheets. 
The palettes used for preparing malachite were now often given the shape of 
creatures—especially fish and hippopotami. 

In the form of their stone vases, in their ladles, palettes and very many 
other products of their skill, the Amratians were be ginning to manifest, quite 
unmistakably, something of the style, spirit—^cultural form*—^that was to 
distinguish the long course of Egyptian civilization. This manifestation of the 
shape of things to come is perhaps even more clearly evident in their burial 
practices and other religious forms. The graves were still no more than pits, 
but they were ftimished in a way that was to lead without a break to the 
elaborate and highly characteristic funerary customs of historic Egypt. Not 
only were the dead provided with weapons, ornaments and goods (Palaeolithic 
man did as much) but also vtith models of women and servants evidently 
prototype of the later uskobfit and with scenes drawn on pots and slate 
plaques that must have had the same purpose as the paintings of worldly 
possessions and joys that enriched the walls of Dynastic tombs. 

The Amratians, then, were still essentially Neolithic farmers living in 
large villages; another culture, the Gerzean, was to intervene between theirs 
and that of ^e First Dynasty. But just as with the Ubaidans in Asia, so 
the Amratians must be recognized as marking an end of that primary 
Neolithic way of life with which we are here concerned. Having brought the 
history of man both in Egypt and in south-west Asia to that point when the 
flowering of civilization in the two great valleys is about to t^gin, it is time 
to leave these central regions where the Neolithic revolution had its begin¬ 
nings and follow its gradual spread into Europe and eastern Asia. 

This account of the gradual spread of farming and other traits of Neolithic 
culture through the Old World will generally move with the foremost edge of 
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the spreading dde, keeping pace with the primary Neolithic conditions already 
described in the lands of their origin (Map VIII). Little attempt can be made 
to follow either the secondary waves or the countless local developments 
that appeared in the wake of tUs initial spread. Thus while the cultui^ level 
remains roughly the same, the period of time will grow later and later as 
we move from the ancient centres of husbandry towards the peripheries. 
Meanwhile, however, it must not be forgotten that just as men were already 
beginning to live in cities in the river valley civilizations before the Neolithic 
economy had spread very far, so seconds^ and tertiary urbanized regions 
had grown up in the east Mediterranean, eastern Europe and India before 
the humblest forms of farming life had reached lands hir to the east or west. 
Indeed, the growth of town life, so amazingly rapid in suitable conditions 
once its farming basis was firmly established, was one of the two principal 
causes of the difiusion of the new economy. As merchant traders went out 
from the cities to satisfy substantial needs for materials as well as the whims 
and luxurious t^tes of town-dweUers, larger villages and then small towns 
grew up in territories with desirable raw materials, while the necessity for 
food to support the new specialist workers and traders carried farming farther 
and farther afield. The second powerful cause of such diffusion was a much 
more elementary one already inherent in primitive husbandry itself. This 
was the exhaustion of soils*—common, before crop rotation and manuring, 
in all countries other than those most fortunate valleys where nature renewed 
fertility unaided. So in regions like the Danube, peasant communities had 
periodically to loive their settlements and clear fresh fields in places either 
uninhabited or still in the possession of hunters and food-gatherers. Q)m- 
monly the cultures to be pursued across the continents will comprise most 
of the traits once held to be universally diaraaeristic of the Neolithic stage: 
agriculture, stock-raising, the free use of polished stone axes and hoes, 
potting and weaving. But the tally was not by any means always complete. 
We have seen how, contrary to the old view, in some parts of south-west 
Asia and the eastern Mediterranean farming was being practised long before 
the invention of pottery. So, too, not only were certain crafts left behind 
(as weaving seems to ^ve been in Neolithic Britain), but also in vast if 
desolate stretches of north-east Europe and northern Asia pottery and the 
use of ground axes were adopted by hunters and fishers who made no change 
in the way th^ procured their food. It should be added that this chapter 
cannot be extended to include the later partial diffusion of farming into the 
remoter lands of northern Eurasia; it must be limited to spreads that can 
still be more or less directly linked with the initial impulse from south-west 
Asia and Egypt—ia decision that will fix its lower limit at not much later 
than 2500 BC. 

It appears that the main stepping-off point for the spread of Neolithic 
cultures westward along the M^terranean was from the eastern end of the 
sea, particularly from Syria and Cilicia. That there was also an African 
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element from Egypt still r emains probable, but it seems that this was felt 
mainly not in the initial diffusion of farming but in the secondary spread 
Of the ‘western* Neolithic cultures (p. 245). The earliest diffusion (unless 
indeed it proves that there was a ‘pre-pottery’ phase) is marked by a type 
of pottery with designs impressed in the clay before firing, often with the 
edge of a shell. This is the pottery of the oldest settlement at Mersin, and 
apparently also of Ras Shamra, Byblos and other Syrian cities. Westward 
it is found, always in the possession of the oldest farming communities, in 
Crete, Malta, southern Itdy and Sicily, the south of France and the east 
coast of Spain. It also occurs on several small islands including Levkas, 
Lipari and Elba. The same tradition, it is claimed, is represented at a number 
of points along the north African coast. 

This evidence, then, all points to a spread of peasant communities by sea, 
setting up their hamlets and villages, some of substantial size, at many fertile 
landfalls along, all the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean. This great 
diffusion may have begun from its eastern sources before rather than after 
the beginning of the fourth millennium; how long it took before it was 
carrying the farming economy mto France and Spain is not yet established. 
It may have been something over a thousand years. It must not be forgotten 
that the first farmers, save here and there on islands which had remained 
inaccessible to hunting people, were not the first inhabitants of the Medi¬ 
terranean shores, and that their culture was variously affected by the Meso¬ 
lithic hunters and food-gatherers among whom they settled. In many regions 
in the western Mediterranean these older populations adopted elements of 
the new economy but remained far less advanced than the villagers of, say, 
Crete and Sicily. They made much use of caves both as dwelling and burial 
places, and lived mainly by herding and hunting. In some regions, notably 
in Spain, this way of life was maintained for very many centuries, and made 
a continuing background to the copper- and bronze-using cultures of the 
more progressive people of the western Mediterranean. 

Two of the most developed as well as best known representatives of this 
earliest Mediterranean Neolithic are both found in islands—^in Crete and 
Sicily. In Crete such settlements must have been established already near 
the beginning of the fourth millennium, for before the first Minow period 
at Knossos, Neolithic villagers had accumulated the detritus of their villages 
to a depth of over six metres. Evidently, then, the fertile lowlands offered 
stable enough cultivation for villages to be permanently occupied. The 
Neolithic Cretans lived in houses consisting of clusters of small rooms built 
on stone foundations, they used flat flint axes, obtained obsidian from Melos, 
made good pottery, revered a Mother Goddess, practised some form of axe 
cult and were in general perfectly representative of the earliest farming 
communities of the Mediterranean. 

No trace of Palaeolithic hunters has been foimd in the island, and probably 
the first cultivators may have colonized it from eastern Anatolia or Syria; 
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thereafter its position and the chance of ftivoiirable winds and currents made 
Crete readily accessible ftom all the eastern Mediterranean, indudii]^ Bgypt* 
Hence its rise to be the home of one of the most graceful civilizations 
has ever achieved. 

The neict step of the maritime diffusion can be studied in southern Italy, 
particularly in south-east Sicily and Apulia. Here, probably before 3000 BC, 
peasants had established substantial villages usually enclosed behind a ditch 
and walls. They cultivated cereals (though their crops are not known) and 
in addition to the usual catde, sheep, goats and pigs, are credited with 
having bred buffaloes. Evidently they were very successful cultivators for 
their villages are thiddy scattered. To supplement basalt, quartzite and 
other native rocks used for polished adzes and rougher tools, they imported 
obsidian—^probably ftom the nearest source in the Lipari islmds where 
traces of their culture have been detected. 

It was enterprising possessors of this Stentinello culture who went ftom 
Sicily to be the first colonists of Malta. They probably settled there durin g 
the last centuries of the third millennium. They and their descendants were 
responsible for the magnificent Maltese temples with their unique form of 
megalithic architecture and extraordinary cult figures of the Mother 
Goddess. 

The first impressive sweep of Neolithic culture along the Mediterranean 
was soon followed by a second which did not, however, penetrate so far. 
Again the source appears to have been south-west Asia, which at this time 
can be seen as the heart of the Old World, pumping out pulses of cultural 
energy through the continents. While the NeolitUc pioneers had ftsbioned 
impressed pottery, their successors made fine painted wares. Their spread 
into the Mediterranean can be seen as a continuation of that which brought 
the painted pottery makers such as those of Samarra and Tell Halaf into 
Syria and south-east Anatolia. There, too, they appear to have brought the 
earliest settlement of the impressed-pottery people to an end. 

In exactly the same way painted pottery cultures succeeded the pre-Sesklo 
in Greece and the Stentinello in south-east Italy, Sicily and the Aeolian 
islands. Beyond this the impulse evidently died out, never penetrating with 
any force into the west Mediterranean. Another ttost of painted-pottery 
peoples carried them across north of the Black Sea; we shall find them 
spreading through south Russia into Roumania and the Balkans (p. 251). 

Meanwhile we have to a>nsider the great overland diffusion of Neolithic 
culture into western Europe which was the northern, a>ntinental counterpart 
of the southern, maritime spread aheady dironided. The relationships of 
the painted-pottery peasantry and their predecessors with this remarkable 
difihsion along the Danube which penetrated as ftr west as Belgium is still 
obscure. First something must be said of the role of Anatolia. 

Anatolia has been called the *Royal Road to the Aegean’, and the natural 
thoroughfare across the plateau ftom Asia, the ’Anatolian Rails*. Asia Minor 
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WHS in feet a ‘promontory of Asia thrust out towards Europe’ and as such 
R most vital bridge for the transmission of culture from one to the other. 
Understanding of the earlier Neolithic history of central and western 
Anatolia is still slight. If the ‘pre-pottery* Neolithic of Thessaly proves to 
be really of early date, then it seems probable that such a phase existed also 
in Anatolia. But it has yet to be proved. A trade carrying obsidian westward 
from a source west of Salt lake seems to have been of some importance 
from the beginning. Hajdar, probably the earliest Neolithic site in the region 
to have been excavated, is claimed to date from the mid-sixth millennium, 
roughly contemporary with the proto-Sesklo culture of Greece. Kum Tepe, 
in the Troad, dates from well back into the fourth millennium. In the first 
settlements at both Hissarlik (Troy) and Thermi, copper was already being 
worked. Both were from the first true towns, though on a small scale, and 
the inhabitants were certainly concerned with trade in the Aegean. The 
foundation of their economy, however, was prosperous mixed farming, with 
the cultivation of many cereals—^wheats, barley, millet—probably of vege¬ 
tables and fruits including the vine, and the raising of cattle, sheep, goats 
and pigs. As elsewhere, the fertility cult of the Mother Goddess appears to 
have been supreme for traders and farmers alike. 

Similar CMcolithic trading settlements sprang up throughout the Aegean, 
notably on the Cyclades, those islands that ‘are remnants of a land bridge 
between Anatolia and Greece affording a passage for cultural ideas from 
Asia to Europe*. Generally small and barren, they had not been attractive 
to a peasantry devoted to the primary Neolithic way of life. To catch up 
once more with this, we have to move into mainland Greece, where by 
5000 BC Neolithic villages were established throughout Thessaly and centrd 
Greece. These Sesklo folk seem to have been wholly peaceful; they used 
the sling for hunting, but relied on a form of mixed farming very much the 
same as that prevailing in Anatolia. There may have been seasonal move¬ 
ments with flocks and herds, but agriculture was sufficiently productive to 
allow villages to be occupied for long periods of time. Although very largely 
self-contained, these Greek villages imported obsidian. 

In Macedonia natural conditions w^ere very different, for the country was 
thickly forested and knew bitter winter weather. This may partly account 
for the fact that cultural developments here tended to lag behind those in 
the Aegean and to show a distinctively continental European complexion. 
The earliest known village in the region, on the Haliakmon, was evidently 
an outpost of the Sesklo people, but this element seems soon to have been 
absorbed into another, represented by the so-called Vardar-Morava culture. 
This culture is of the utmost importance for any imderstanding of the spread 
of farming peoples through inland Europe, for it extended right up to the 
Middle Danube and beyond to the Banat and Transylvania, and it is very 
likely that its creators introduced mixed farming to the Danubian region. 
If so they were in part responsible for the later extraordinary diffusion that 
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csrried it along the river valley and the surrounding loess until it 
reached western Europe. The Vardar-Morava cultivators, who may have 
played this vital role of transmitting the Neolithic way of life from the 
A^ean to the Danube, lived in wattle and daub or mud-brick houses, 
sometimes warmed by day ovens. Thdr farming was very much like that 
already described; wheat and millet were grown and fig orchards planted, 
while livestock induded the usual cattle, sheep and pigs. It has been sug¬ 
gested that although, as among the Sesklo peasants, this husbandry supported 
fiurly stable viUc^es, the shepherds carried out long seasonal treks with their 
beasts as the modem Vlachs of the Balkans do today. Deer were gbnnHant 
in the forests and hunting seems to have kept some imp ortance in thdr 
economy. Nothing shows more dearly than their excellent pottery, some 
polished and fluted, some painted, the connections of the Vardar-Morava 
cultures with Greece on the one hand and the Danube on the other. 

The glacial winds that laid down vast beds of loess from Serbia to Poland 
and westwards as far as Bdgium prepared the way for Neolithic Danubian 
cultures, which, at least from Hungary to thdr western limits, were extra¬ 
ordinarily homogeneous. *The loess lands north and west of the Danube 
were first occupied by a Neolithic popuktion whose whole culture down to 
the finest details remains identical from Hungary to north Germany and 
from Galicia to Bdgium . . . perhaps the most classically Neolithic c^ture 
in the andent world.* Although, as has been seen. Palaeolithic man hunted 
mammoth across the loess (p. 86) a Mesolithic population has been detected 
only in the forest fringing it to the north and west. It is therefore not 
surprising that the peasants themselves seem to have been almost as homo¬ 
geneous physically as they were in their habits and manufaaures; not very 
many burials have been discovered, but almost all those known proved to 
be narrow-headed and generally of the ‘Mediterranean’ type. 

Loess soil is very well suited to primitive agriculture, for it is naturally 
well drained and l^htly forested and can be effectively cultivated with the 
hoe. In most regions, too, the water supply is abimdant. The r^ult of 
dementary farming methods on sudi light soil was a fairly rapid exlmusdon 
of fertility. Alwa3rs, however, virgin soil lay ahead, the old village could 
be deserted and fresh plots d^ed and brought under cultivation. So the 
Danubian peasants thrust on and on along a broad corridor that took them 
through territories dther uninhabited or thinly peopled by scattered tribes 
engaged in hunting and fishing. 

In spite of considerable uniformity frrom end to end of this vast area of 
diSiision, three cultural groups have been distinguished during the earliest 
phase. The easternmost in the Banat and south-east Hungary had very 
much in common with the Macedonian Vardar-Morava people; indeed, they 
may simply have been a branch of this people who adapted themselves to 
life on the loess plains, or they may have been the descendtmts of an unknown 
Mesolithic population who had taken over the new economy. Certainly 
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hunting with traps and bow and arrow and fishing with nets remained 
important to them, although they ran flocks and herds, kept pigs and 
“ptactised the characteristic shifting agriculture. Their pottery, equally with 
the form of their cult objects, such as Mother Goddess figures and triangular 
altars, shows the dose relationship (whatever its predse nature) with the 
all-important Macedonian culture. In north-eastern Hungary and Slovakia 
the people of the Bukk culture also continued to hunt and fish on a con¬ 
siderable scale, and even used caves for winter dwellings. In other respects 
they have very much in common with the great classic culture known to 
archaeology as Danubian I. 

The economic basis of this culture (whose remarkable homogeneity 
has already beui noticed) was the cultivation of cereal and other food 
crops, in little hand-hoed plots. Their main crops were einkom wheat and 
barley, but they also grew emmer wheat, peas, beans and lentils. The 
numbers of ca^e, sheep and pigs kept seem to have been relatively small. 
Unlike their eastern neighbours, the Danubian I people were a thorough¬ 
going peasantry, for whom hunting and fishing had ceased to have any 
considerable importance. It seems generally to have taken anything from 
a decade to a quarter of a century for all the plots within convenient reach 
of a village to become exhausted and a move to be made to a fresh site. 
Houses were very substantial rectangular buildings, sometimes as much as 
ninety by twenty feet, gabled, and raised on posts; perhaps migrating 
villagers may have carried with them some at least of the timbers for these 
fine dwellings. One of the best known of these characteristic Neolithic 
villages is at Koln-Lindenthal near Cologne, towards the north-western limits 
of the Danubian expansion, where there were numbers of houses protected 
by an entrenched p^sade. 

Such Danubian I communities were almost wholly self-sufficient, although 
hard stones for their hoes, adzes and axes might have to be transported over 
quite long distances. There was also a small trade in ornamental oddments, 
particularly in the Mediterranean mussel or spondylus shell that was carried 
from the Aegean or Adriatic as far west as the Rhineland. A piece of African 
ivory had reached a final purchaser n^ Worms in Germany. Lack of chiefs* 
houses or rich graves suggests an egalitarian society, and the Danubians are 
generaUy assumed to have been a peaceable folk (there was enough land for 
peaceableness) although presumably the heavy stone disk-shaped mace-heads 
found among them cannot always have served ceremonial purposes .4 

Whether the Danubian I peoples were racially derived almost wholly from 
Anatolia or some adjacent Mediterranean region as their physical type, 
gourd-imitating pottery and fondness for Mediterranean shells suggest, or 
whether they represent a spread of the Vardar-Morava people, perhaps 
incorporating Mesolithic aboriginals, remains unknown. Radio carbon dating 
has given 4220 BC for a site in western Europe (Magdeburg in Germany). 
This Danubian peasantry was almost certainly ffie first to lead flodts and 
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herds, to spread cultivated plots in the moist, Atlantic lands of western 
Europe. Yet it was not very long before they were to become neighbours 
to two other groups of Neolithic peoples, one to the north and the other 
to the south and west of them. 

The latter were the western Neolithic peoples already mentioned as 
apparently including a considerable Afiican element. Certainly their plain, 
baggy pottery has much in common yrith that of Egyptian Neolithic tradi¬ 
tions. They seem to have reached"^ the west Mediterranean (Spain and 
southern France, and north Italy) rather later than the impressed-pottery 
settlement, then to have pushed north and farther west along two routes. 
One from the south of France up the Rhone valley and one by sea up the 
Atlantic coasts of the Iberian peninsula, France and Britain. 

Once beyond the Straits of Gibraltar coastal diffusion must have become 
more hazardous and bolder feats of navigation were called for. Undoubtedly 
some of the settlers along the stormy western and northern coasts of the 
British Isles must have been adventurous sailors. Nevertheless, even in these 
regions a gradual spreadT of settlements step by step along the coasts was 
quite possible, as was ^o the making of entries at favourable places and the 
steady penetration of the interior. 

Among the earliest and most typical representatives of the western 
Neolithic cultures is that found in the Almerian province of south-east Spain. 
This comer of the peninsula was certainly settled by invading newcomers 
whose crafts and habits of life seem to have much in common with those 
of the Meiimdians and Amratians of the Nile valley. Thus, though the line 
of their diffusion has not been tracked (there are hints of it on the north 
African coast) it seems that we have here a people of mainly African origin, 
perhaps mingling with the peoples whose spread along the Mediterranean 
-had its first impulses &om Asia and Anatolia. 

These Almerians lived in villages of oval huts, their floors sunk into the 
ground and roofed with wattle and daub. They raised the usual flocks and 
herds and grew cereals, storing the grain in pit silos. They are the first 
people of the western Mediterranean known to have cultivated the olive, 
now so essential a part of the landscape. They also seem to have gathered 
wild grapes. They knew how to spin and weave, and good axes, adzes and 
gouges suggest they were practised workers in wood—^it must be remembered 
that pines still closed what are now the stark hills of southern Spain. 

Something has already been said of the western Neolithic cultures that 
represent the earliest arrival of farming peoples into much of western 
Europe. There is a good deal in the craft of their potters and in other traits 
to suggest that like that of the Almerians the culture of these farmers was 
of ultimate Egyptian iiTspiration. Indeed, in a rough and ready scheme of 
things (certainly over-simplified) the settlement of Almeria can be seen as 
a stage on the route from Africa into the west. In many areas this culture 
is met with only in relatively late local forms. There are traces of it in 
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Pxovence, spreading up the east and on to the chalk downlands of the north. 
Even in this relatively harsh climate the defended village of oval huts with 
sunken floors, the mixed farming economy, are not so far removed from their 
counter|Hirt at £1 Garcel—^though the persisting Mesolithic traditions are 
stronger. But for the essential character of the western Neolithic way of 
life in an early and pure form the fullest evidence comes from western 
Switzerland, where the remains of lake-side villages have been wonderfully 
preserved. They were little clusters of wooden houses built on the marshy 
edges of many of the Swiss lakes. Presumably a heavy labour of forest 
clearance must have been undertaken with the stone axes and adzes that 
were stoutly mounted in antler sockets and faafted on to straight wooden 
handles. In the cleared land these Cortaillod peasants raised emmer, and 
probably also bread wheat and barley as well as peas, beans and lentils. 
They ate plums and apples, and although at first these may have been wild, 
apples were certainly later cultivated and brewed into dder. Cattle were 
more important to them than their pigs, sheep and goats, and these already 
skilful farmers collected their manure presumably for use on their field 
plots. Hunting was not of great importance, but people living at the water’s 
edge were naturally fishermen, using traps, nets and perhaps also fish-spears. 
They grew flax and wove Imen—^though it seems that skins and furs still 
made their warmer clothing. 

These Swiss villages, tucked away in their valleys near the threatening 
mass of the Alps, invoke a full realization of the power of the farming life, 
a power that carried it irresistibly into country utterly unlike that of the 
sunny cradlelands. One can imagine the pioneers arriving with a few beasts 
and bags of seed com, clearing trees along the lake’s edge and at once saving 
precious land and securing themselves by raising their houses above the 
mud. 5 Then within a few years cattle and sheep would be grazing where 
before there had been only wild animals, crops ripening where there had 
been forest, while many families would be busy with the tasks of husbandry 
where before no man had done more than loose a spear or an arrow, set 
a trap. 

As has been said, western Neolithic cultures were carried on to the down- 
lands of northern France, and indeed through many regions of France and 
Iberia, but they have hardly been distinguished in their primary form. A 
pure and early western Neolithic culture has, however, been recognized 
in Britain. Here once again it is evident that the first farmers arrived to find 
the country in the possession of Mesolithic hunters and fishers—descendants 
of the Sauveterrians and Maglemosians. The newcomers, known as the 
Windmill Hill people, must have brought cattle and livestock over with 
them in their boats, before settling first on the lightly forested chalk hills 
of southern England. They hoed plote for bread wheat and barley and kept 
sheep, goats and pigs, but cattle were their main concern—a rather robust, 
long-tomed variety tMt may have had a mixture of the local wild aurochs. 
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Their jwts were of the plain ‘leathery* type favoured by aU the western 
Neolithic peoples; rather surprisingly there is no evidence that they practised 
spinning and weaving. There was hunting with bow and arrow, but it was 
of htde importance in their economy. The Windmill Hill farmers are known 
sometimes to have lived in isolated rectangular houses, while a lake-dwelling 
in Cumberland recalls the Swiss villages; they made elaborately embanked 
compounds (p. 296) that seem to have been used for rounding up cattle in 
autumn ra±er t^ as permanent villages. Crude images of the Mother 
Goddess have occasionally been found in Windmill Hill encampments and 
tombs—^marking the most westerly outposts of this far-flung cult so charac¬ 
teristic of the early farming peoples. 

The date of the spread of the western Neolithic cultures has not yet been 
agreed, but quite numerous recent Carbon-14 estimations seem to show that 
France and die British Isles had been extensively setded before 3000 BC. 

It has already been stated that after their penetration into western 
Europe, the Danubians later became the neighbours not only of these 
western farmers but also of another spread of Neolithic cultures affecting the 
extreme north. It had long been thought that Scandinavia remained in the 
undisputed possession of the Ertebolle and other Mesolithic hunters and 
flshermen until the arrival from the west of peoples distinguished by the 
megalithic architecture soon to be discussed. Now, however, it has been 
proved that farming peoples had advanced into both Denmark and southern 
Sweden before that time; and that they came from a south-easterly 
direction (Map IX). These Trichterbecher (or First Northern Culture) 
people were probably earlier settled in the eastern part of their range in 
Thuringia and Poland but reached Denmark and Sweden when the first 
farmers were arriving in Britain—^rather before 3000 BC. They are known 
sometimes to have lived in long houses that must have sheltered very 
many families; in east Jutland one of two such communal dwellings 
standing side by side was as much as 85 metres long. They practised 
the usual mixed flirming with barley and as many as three kinds of wheat 
(emmer, club and einkorn). As with the Windmill Hill people, cattle 
were their main support, and from the first they seem to have relied very 
little on hunting to supplement their beef, mutton and pork. There is vivid 
evidence (p. 284) to show how these newcomers tackled the forests with axe 
and fire to open up pasture and arable land. 

Nowhere has more been discovered of the impact between farming 
incomers and native Mesolithic peoples than in Denmark. The Trichter¬ 
becher settlers undoubtedly lived as neighbours to the Ertebolle himter- 
fishers during several centuries. They were in some kind of communication 
with one another, for odds and ends belonging to the Neolithic culture are 
found in the ErteboUe middens. Nevertheless the aborigines maintained their 
more primitive economy almost unchanged. What is interesting—and may 
well have happened elsewhere in forested regions—^is that they actually 
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prospered for a time, evidentiy increasing in numbm and foun^ nw 
settlements. Probably partial forest clearance provided better conditions for 
the red and roe deer on which they largely depended for their meat. There 
was no confict until the farming population became dense; then the hunter 
culture disappeared as its people died out, migrated, or gradually adapted 
themselves to the new way of life. This did not happen until the middle of 
the northern Neolithic Age. 
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Although the three most important movements of peoples that brought 
the primary Neolithic cultures by land and sea to the extremities of Europe 
have now been described, a word must be said about the spread of megalithic 
architecture and nearly related forms of building^ (Map X). This architecture, 
found all the way from the eastern Mediterranean to the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands and Scandinavia, has a conspicuously coastal distribution, suggesting 
its difhision by seafarers. It was not a feature of the very earliest Neolithic 
cultures; nevertheless, in much of western and northern Europe it was 
adopted into these cultures at a relatively early stage and by the end of the 
third millennium was already their most striking achievement. Furthermore, 














































the history of the neolithic cultures 

it i5 inttiesting in a hisWiy of culture in providing a primirive of 

L spi^ of regions in contrast with the actud movement of people 
that we have been concerned with hitherto. 

It is an architecture that is principally funerary (though kter other forms 
emerged, such as the temples of Malta and the sanctuaries and alignments 



of Brittany and Britain); but as evidendy it went with a cult of the dead 
that had wider religious significance, it can be regarded as more than a mere 
building of tombs. Probably it came to be associated with the fertility 
religions of the Mother Goddess—whose image or symbols are reproduced 
in the tombs in more than one region—and that the earth-fast or rock-cut 
chamber embodied the' idea of the return of the dead to the Mother for 
rebirth. 

It is impossible to analyse in any detail the great variety of plans and 
modes of construction used in these tombs or to discuss their relative dates. 
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Certain very widely distributed peculiarities such as small circular doorways, 
l^rtals and forecourts designed for ritual use, serve to give a kind of unity 
to them all, while on the other hand certain consistent differences (particu¬ 
larly of plan) suggest a division into sects. Qose parallels can be found in 
the various church plans characteristic of different sections of the Christian 
Church. 

The beehive-shaped tholoi of the Cyclades and Crete make the most 
easterly representatives of the tradition, unless the Egyptian mastabas (which 
are not communal tombs) be included: probably they are an element in its 
genesis. Very similar tombs occur in Sicily, and they must lie behind the 
particular form that was to produce the most imposing of all megalithic 
tombs: the passage-grave. These were diambers, commonly roundish, 
approached by a narrower passage and often covered by a large, round or 
long mound to make them earth-fast and dark. They were built across 
southern Spain ^d Portugal, in Brittany, Wales, Ireland, Scotland and the 
Northern Isles, in Denmark and Sweden. Though the Iberian examples are 
striking enough, none is more magnificent than the great passage-graves, 
enriched with carving, of central Ireland, or those still standing in the remote 
and stormy Orkney Islands. 

The second most distinctive form is the long, narrow, parallel-gallery 
grave, that was favoured in south-east Italy, all the west Mediterranean 
islands, along the line of the Pyrenees, in north-^t France and Brittany, 
Wal^, Northern Ireland and south-west Scotland and (very late) in Denmark 
and Sweden. The gaUery-grave includes such strangely specialized forms as 
the Giants’ Graves of Sardinia and the enormously massive navetas of 
Minorca. 

Although here and there throughout their range the possessions buried 
with the dead in these great communal tombs suggest that they were intro¬ 
duced by invaders, far more often they were adopted as an innovation by 
local peoples and made part of their culture. Thus it seems all the more 
legitimate to suppose that their adoption was due to the spread of religious 
ideas and practices; their coastal distribution and the occurrence of par¬ 
ticularly magnificent examples in remote places suggest that the inspiration 
and knowledge that went into their building may have been carried by 
missionaries, few in numbers but great in power. In any attempt to recon¬ 
struct the spread of the new way of life from the civilized east to the barbarous 
west the picture of humble peasant communities pushing slowly forward 
in quest of land must be set beside this contrasting picture of individuals, 
perhaps often of superior culture, voyaging as bearers of ideas that fired the 
mind and imagination of native peoples in many lands, changing their 
customs and spurring them to great achievements. 

Having now followed the main streams of Neolithic culture from Anatolia 
and the Aegean westward, it is time to seek their oriental counterparts. 
Here, however, the spread will be as much more discontinuous and 
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spasmodic as the distances are greater. Furthermore while Europe, and 
especially western and northern Europe, has been more intensively studied 
archaeologically than any other region in the world, in much of eastern 
Europe and Asia the surface of the subject has hardly been scratched. 

The first region, and one directly affected by the same Aegew and Balkan 
sources that lay behind the Danubian diffusion, is the Black Earth country 
lying between the Carpathians and the Dnieper. This is rich land and in its 
western parts in the region of the Lower Danube, the Neolithic farmers, 
with a culture that evidently owed even more to the Vardar-Morava people 
(p. 242) than did that of the Danubians, were stable cultivators able to 
maintain permanent villages. In southern Roumania and north-east and 
southern Bulgaria there are numbers of mounds, or tellst marking the sites 
of these long-lived hamlets. Some, such as the large mound of Karanovo, 
in Nova Zagra, show a series of occupations all by peasants dependent on 
mixed farming and living in rectangular houses furnished with clay ovens, 
querns and sometimes grain storage pits, but with differences, particularly 
in the pottery, strong enough to suggest the introduction of a new culture. 
By the time we reach the better known Boian culture, copper was already 
in use for trinkets. However, essentially it was stiU a Neolithic economy 
largely dependent on ±e cultivation of wheat and millet, though hunting 
remained an important source of meat. The villagers lived in solid rectan¬ 
gular houses built of split logs. Near neighbours of the Boians, settled in 
Transylvania and called Oltenians after the river Olt, are best known from 
their large village of firosd. They lived in porched houses of the megaron 
type (p. 292), furnished with domed clay ovens and their roof gables embel¬ 
lished with ornate finials. They deserve special mention for the magnificence 
of their painted pottery (p. 332), among the finest of all the painted wares 
of eastern Europe and south Russia, and indeed among the finest products 
of Neolithic decorative art. Yet these beautiful spiral ornamented stands, 
bowls, jars were not the product of professional potters, but seem always 
to have been made by every family for itself, each working with its own kiln. 

This Oltenian was an early forerunner of the much more extensive 
Tripolye culture, representing a really substantial diffusion of peasants 
towards the east, where in time they expanded over the plains to the north 
of the Black Sea to as far as the Dnieper. In this great spread agriculture 
was shifting and did not allow the villages to be permanently occupied. 
Nevertheless some were probably lived in for two generations at least, longer 
than was possible among the Danubians. In fertile country, vilh^es were 
thickly scattered and the population must have been quite dense. Clay models 
of Tripolye houses suggest homely interiors (Fig. 36); the living room, shel¬ 
tered, as in all houses'of the megaron plan, by an anteroom or porch, was 
furnished with a large conical oven, raised hearth and a row of fat jars for 
storing grain. In one corner lay the saddle quern with its heavy rubbing- 
stone, and the model shows the Neolithic housewife kneeling at it, busy with 
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what must surely have been her most wearisome task—grinding flour for her 
family. 

" The Tripolye people in fact grew three varieties of wh^t (bread, club 
and einkom) as well as barley, millet and rye; they were cattle-breeders and 
kept some sheep or goats and pigs. Despite this broadly based farming 
economy, wild game continued to make an impormnt contribution to their 
diet, hunters coming home with elk, red deer, boar, beaver and dude. This 
people also netted fish, gathered shell-fish, and even acorns. 

They were quite as fine potters as the Oltenians, making a great variety 
of graceful shapes, often painted in subtle spiral designs to produce a charm¬ 
ing combination of blac^, white and soft reds. Spiral patterns were also 
incised on the female figurines that show the Tripolye people to have adhered 
to the usual Neolithic cult of the Mother Goddess. 

The Tripolye culture can be taken as 
the most easterly extension of the primary 
Neolithic way of life directly inspired from 
the same sources that gave rise to the 
Danubian spread to the west. Beyond it in 
the Pontic region, where the population of 
the Mesolithic Age had been considerable, 
the old hunting and fishing economy per¬ 
sisted, so it seems, until influences began to 
reach it not from the west but directly from 
the ancient oriental dviUzations of Iraq and 
Persia. A great communal grave on the Sea 
of Azov and another in central Cis-Caucasia 
each contained over ten dozen interments, 
numbers that suggest the support of a food-producing economy, although 
there is no positive evidence for agriculture or livestock. Grave goods 
accompanying these mass burials show signs of trade contacts with Iraq, 
but such contacts become much more obvious in the earliest culture of the 
Kuban, known mainly from richly furnished graves covered by enormous 
mounds. It has been said that *these remarkable tombs may well illustrate 
the conversion of autochthonous food-gatherers to food production by agents 
of Oriental dviUzations seeking in this metalliferous region copper, gold and 
silver to satisfy the demand of Mesopotamian dues’. Here again, although 
farming has been inferred by some authorities, there is no proof of it, and 
the old economy must stiU at least have helped to support a people who were 
buying copper tools and weapons and gold and silver vessds from the Orient, 
and had ^efe whose state was prodaimed by canopies enriched with gold 
and silver mounts. Although some authorities hold them to be much later, 
it is probable that the early Kuban barrows were of much the same age 
as the great communal burials, having perhaps been raised rather before 
2000 BC. 



FIG. 36. NeoUthic house of 
Tripolye culture. Pottery 
model, Popudnia, Ukraine 
(after Singer). 
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Related to these Pontic cultures, but undeniably based on farming, was 
the Fatyanovo culture that first brought grain-growing and stock-raising into 
the forest zone of central Russia. It is best known in the basin of the Oka 
and Upper Volga and the surrounding uplands, and it has been supposed 
that its creators were warlike folk given to cattle-raiding as much as to catde- 
raising. Formerly it was believed that this earliest penetration of the Neolithic 
way of life into the fringes of the vast Eurasiatic forests was inspired from 
the west by way of central and eastern Europe. A later view is that the 
Fatyanovo people were pushed up towards central Russia by the pressure 
of tile Tripolye expansion eastward to the Dnieper.? Certainly there was at 
least a trade contact with the Pontic peoples. Whatever the source of the 
husbandry and other Neolithic elements, there is no doubt that these people 
were basically descended from the old Mesolithic hunter-fishers and main¬ 
tained something of their ancient tradition.^ 

This is the moment to make a parenthesis in this survey of the diffusion 
of the primary Neolithic economy in order to treat an historical matter of 
prime importance for the later cultural history of the Old World: the 
origin of the Indo-European peoples. The Fatyanovo people, like the 
Pontic, lavished skill and labour on the manufacture of beautify shaped 
axes diat are assumed to have been instruments of war: batde-axes. 
Similar weapons were made by many other people, including the creators 
of the early Northern culture (p. 317) who first introduced farming from 
Poland to Denmark and Sweden. Recently there has been a move to extend 
the range of the battle-axe cultures by including among them the Michdsberg 
of Bohemia, Germany and Switzerland, hitherto regarded as belonging to 
the western Neolithic tradition. By the time of their greatest extent at the 
be ginning of the second millennium they occupied very large areas between 
the Volga and the North Sea. On no subject have authorities differed so 
completely or with greater lack of objectidty than on the origins of these 
cultures. The reason for this partisanship lies in the one thing the authorities 
are agreed upon—that the battle-axe cultures represent the roots of the 
Indo-European speaking peoples whose tremendous migrations were to 
have so great an influence on world history. Thus there have been schools 
that would make their cradle in northern Europe whence they pressed 
triumphantly eastward, and schools that would reverse this movement; there 
is a school that would believe they developed without any migration as a 
result of the influence of the Danubian farming economy upon hunting 
societies. 

It is not at present possible to come to any final conclusion. It may be 
that the very recent recognition of an early basic Neolithic culture underlying 
the local developments of battle-axe cultures from Scandinavia to Poland 
and perhaps beyond may lead to clearer imderstanding—and it must 
be remembned tl^t the present evidence favours the derivation of this basic 
tradition from the east, perhaps from south Russia. Nevertheless the claim 
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of the Danubians to have played some part cannot be ignored. What can 
be said with some certainty is that the battle-axe peoples had a large ethnic, 
sbdal and cultural inheritance from the hunter-fishers of the forest cultures 
such as the Maglemosian and Kunda 9 (p. 97). Whether these primitive 
folk simply took over a Neolithic economy from their neighbours, or whether 
they were raised up to it by a ruling class coming from the Pontic or 
Danubian peoples, this common inheritance gave them a rough kind of 
unity and a character distinguishing them sharply alike from Danubian, 
Mediterranean and western Neolithic peoples. Though it may not always 
or everywhere have been so, this character came in time to be dominantly 
pastoral, patriarchal, warlike and expansive. 

It remains to consider the earliest spread of farming directly eastward 
from its cradlelands in south-west Asia. In the survey of these lands we 
went as far to the east as Persian Sialk; north-east from here there are 
a number of important settlements round the south-east corner of the Caspian 
Sea (such as Tepe Hissar), Anau in Russian Turkestan and the easternmost 
site of importance, Namasga Tepe. These small towns and villages date well 
back into the fourth millennium and probably much beyond. From here 
farming communities penetrated more or less slowly eastward towards 
Baluchistan and the Indus region. Tells mark their settlements along either 
side of the central desert, on the north along and beyond the valleys of the 
Elburz range, on the south through Fars and Makran. There were cultural 
differences between the northern and southern peoples that still persisted 
when they converged upon Baluchistan. Here the villages of the farmers 
clustered thickly on the uplands west of the Indus. At a place near Quetta 
there is evidence for a pre-pottery Neolithic occupation, and at another in 
the Zhob valley the earliest encampment seems to have been of a semi- 
nomadic people with horses, donkeys, humped cattle (zebu) and sheep. But 
at most sites the finely painted wares made a link between these Indian 
fiumers and those of Iran and Iraq. As might be expected, particularly close 
relationships exist with eastern Iran, most notably with Hissar. 

Nevertheless the local element was strong and shows not only in arts and 
crafts but also in domestic animals and plants. Although not a great deal 
is yet known about the species raised by ^e Indian villagers, the very early 
appearance of the zebu, a breed long peculiar to India, shows that there 
must have been a domestication of indigenous beasts. The zebu can be 
compared with its *opposite number* the British catde at the western 
extremity of primary Neolithic diffiision, with their admixture of the native 
wild species. There seems no doubt t^t these upland villages were the 
source of the great urban cultures of the Indus valley (p. 395) just as several 
thousand years before and a thousand miles farther west the original villages 
of cultivators in the hills lay behind the valley civilizations of the Tigris and 
EuphnHes. If many of them were already thriving by 3000 bc, they certainly 
las^ to have the humble trading connections with Harappi that hiU 
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communities have usually enjoyed with the wealthier, softer citizens living 
below them. The upland villa^ can be recognized as antecedent to the 
high Indus culture, and we can imagine pioneers ftom among them who led 
groups of followers down to settle the wide and jungle-encumbered plain. 
The ruins of villages and small towns probably founded by struggling 
colonists of this kind are be ginning to be recognized on the Indus plain. One 
of them, Kot Diji, some twenty-five miles east of Mohenjo-daro itself, with 
a strongly fortified citadel, is probably typical of these pre-Indus settlements. 
The groimd having been prepared by the adventurous hillmen, some suc¬ 
cessful, others defeated by flood, by jungle fevers, by the unaccustomed 
difficulties of irrigation, then the of advanced, urban, literate civilization, 
already far advanced in Iraq, could germinate here with sudi rapidity that 
it has been possible to say that *the Indus civilization appears to spring into 
being fiiUy grown*. 

There is little sign of any primary Neolithic cultures in other parts of 
India than its north-west corner.i^* In general it seems (as has already been 
suggested, p. i8o) that archaic food-gathering cultures with microlithic 
flints incorporating such generally ‘Neolithic’ forms as the polished axe 
last very late indeed. 

Knowledge of the spread of the Neolithic way of life eastward beyond 
India is slight, and anything said about it is likely to be contradicted by 
future discoveries. It has been thought that Chinese and other far-eastern 
farming with its rice, beans and pigs was an independent development. In 
spite of the great natural obstacles to diffusion, and the need for farmers 
to adapt their routines to a climate of dry winters and wet summers, this 
does not appear to be true. A trickle of colonists seems gradually to have 
penetrated every barrier and to have brought the arts of agriculture and 
stock-raising from south-western to south-eastern Asia. There was probably 
an extensive diffusion of the new economy during the second half of the 
third millennium BC. The main cereal crop first cultivated in China was 
millet, already encountered as a subsidiary to wheat in the west. The 
history of rice is still obsoure, but it is thought originally to have been 
domesticated in India and to have been carried then(% to China by way of the 
Yangtze, where it would have arrived not earlier than 2000 BC. Wherever 
its cultivation was adopted, this grain with its immensely heavy yield made 
possible a far denser peasant population than any other cereal could support. 

There are sites which can be described as Neolithic scattered in many 
regions of China and Manchuria, but their age and affinities are little under¬ 
stood. The most numerous and best-known at present are in the Yellow Earth 
lands of Kansu, Shensi, Shansi and Honan. This central plain was, indeed, 
the cradle of Chinese eivilizadon. Here the Ts’i-kia-p’ing culture of Kansu, 
whose creators made plain, thin strap-handled jars and beakers, may have 
been in being by the middle of the third millennium, but surer ground is 
reached with the well-known Yang-shao culture that spread in and around the 
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middle course of the Yellow River. These peasants lived in pit-<lwellings in 
villages prot«:ted by mud walls, raising millet by hoe cultivation and keeping 
pigs. At Pan-p*o in Shensi province a Yang-shao village of both round and 
recta ng u l a r houses possessed one large rectangular building which must either 
have belonged to a chid* or have served some co mmuna l purpose. Their 
greatest achievement was magnificent pottery, best seen in thdr tall-nedted 
fat jars—^usually with a rwi ground enriched with painting. Spiral and 
checker patterns, and designs derived from the cowrie, as well as many bold 
curvilinear compositions were all simultaneously popular. Although this 
painted pottery of the Yang-shao peasants has a character all its own, it is 
usually assumed to show some indirect relationship with the painted-pottery- 
making people of south-west Asia. It is interesting to find that there was one 
highly distinctive pot form, the tripod vessel with legs like pendant breasts, 
presumably used for mulling an alcoholic drink, that appeared in the earliest 
Neolithic and sieved to be imitated in bronze as the a well-known 
ceremonial vessd of the Chinese Bronze Age. This culture was flourishing 
in the third millennium Bc, but how much sooner it began is quite uncertain. 
It lasted until at least 1500 bc. Another Neolithic culture, apparently rather 
later in date, carried farming into eastern China and particularly into the 
Shantung Peninsula and the coasts on either side of it. This is the Lung 
Shan culture whose creators lived in much the same way as those of the 
Yang-shao, but made a glossy black pottery of distinctive angular forms. 

The spread of the primary Neolithic farming economy in the Old World 
has now been followed to its farthest extent westward, northward and east¬ 
ward from its sources in south-west Asia and north Africa. In the succeeding 
Bronze and Iron Ages farming was of course to be spread very much more 
widely round these primary regions, but many great stretches of country 
remained in the possession of hunting and food-gathering peoples until 
modem times. At the point we have reached, and where this chapter must 
dose, about 2000 bc, the enormous tracts of central and northern Eurasia 
were still inhabited only by scattered tribes of hunter-fishers. They had 
generally acquired pottery and the use of polished stone axes j&om Neolithic 
sources, but maintained their old way of life as wandering himters, or as 
more settled fisher-folk. Some of the most highly devdoped of these people 
lived in the extreme eastern districts of Amour and Primorie. Here, indeed, 
a hunting station on the coast by the mouth of the Tetioukhe was a large 
permanent village with substantial houses and club rooms, and its inhabi¬ 
tants evidently ground grain of some kind as well as importing rich ornaments 
in chalcedony and jasper from China, Japan and Korea. Indeed this and the 
Amour region show kiuship with the Jomon (comb pottery) culture of Japan, 
which was also created by prosperous himter-fishers. A geographical Unt- 
between the two is provided by Sakhalin island, whose inhabitants at this 
time had much in common with those of Amour and of Japan. Their culture 
also shows Eskimoid traits, and it has bem suggested that they may be 
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racially ancestral to the Eskimo. Similarly, some authorities believe the 
makers of the Jomon culture to have been the forebears of the Japanese Ainu. 

The other main groups of hunter-fishers to have been distinguished are 
those of the Baikal, probably ancestors of the modem Tungus, the related 
senu-settled fisher-folk of Yakoutie (some of whom had a nat uralistic art), 
the reindeer hunters of the northern forests, and the fishers of the tundra 
zone. In western Siberia, particularly round the basin of the Obi, settled 
fishers living in clusters of large communal houses are considered to be 
ancestral to the Ugrians. Farming was to be introduced relatively early into 
this region with the esmblishment of the copper-using Afanasievo cultuie 
at the beginning of the second millennium. 

Before leaving these northern territories where harsh conditions and 
remoteness from the centres of change allowed primitive wajrs to sutvive for 
so long, attention should perhaps be called to the remarkable uniformity of the 
culture of the vast forest zone stretching across northern Asia and Europe. 
The forest-dwellers, usually brought together under the name of the comb- 
pottery people, had a kind of loose unity throughout their range. They form 
the background to the progressive movements to the south of them as much 
in Scandinavia, Finland and north-eastern Europe as in northern Russia. 
Although, as we have seen, there were local groupings and variations due in 
part to differences of opportunity offered by the environment, there seems 
to have been trade and an elementary continuity of association between them. 
It is believed by some historians that there was not only trade between 
tribe and tribe but an actual percolation of people, perhaps 'traders, warlike 
adventurers and slaves’, and that it was this slow infiltration towards the 
west that brought Mongoloid stock into north-eastern Europe." 

To complete the world picture,- something should be said of the origins 
of a Neolithic way of life in the American continent. 

It is possible that the general idea of agriculture may have readied the 
New World from the Old, just as the idea of literate urban dvilization 
reached the Indus valley from Iraq. Even tliis, however, is by no means a 
necessary assumption as peoples long skilled in the collection of wild vegetable 
foods as were the creators of the Palaeo-westem cultures (p. 94) may well 
have taken the step to cultivadon independently. Certainly the materials 
and methods of agriculture had to be independently discovered and invented 
in America. All the plant species were native, or (in the case of the squashes) 
naturally introduced by sea currents. 

It has been assumed until recently that aU cultivation began in the lowland 
areas of South America where wild pod-com was to be found as wdl as 
manioc, beans and sweet potatoes. New discoveries have modified this 
opinion. The detection of maize pollen grains in a boring 200 feet below 
Mexico Qty shows that wild maize, probably the pod-com form thought 
to be the ^d ancestor of cultivated Zea mc^s, was growing in the Valley 
of Mexico during the last interglacial, at least sixty thousand years ago. 
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Furthermore dny cobs representing a form of com very near the beginning 
of its cultivation have been excavated from Bat Cave, New Mexico. An 
associated projectile point suggests they may be contemporary with the 
Cochise culture, while not quite unambiguous Carbon-14 readings have 
assigned them a date of about 3600 bc. Even if this age is too great, there 
can be no doubt that men started to cultivate maize in the south-west of 
the United States and that it was a very long time ago. In the La Perra cave 
in Mexico maize dated to about 2500 bc was almost equally primitive but 
of a disdncdve type. Probably, then, maize was separately cultivated in a 
number of different centres, but it is too soon to say whether the idea itself 
originated in North, Central or South America. On present evidence South 
America appears to have the weakest claim. 

Although maize was destined to be the most important foodstuff of pre- 
Columban America, it is unlikely to have been the first to be cultivated. 
A cave near Ocampo in Mexico has recently yielded cultivated varieties of 
gourds, lima beans and squashes which have been dated to about 6500 bc. 
There was certainly pre-maize cultivation in some Andean regions and along 
the west coast of South America. 

Farming peoples seem to have been living along the coast of Peru and 
Chile by the middle of the third millennium bc. They are best known from 
middens left in the Chicama and Vim valleys in Pern. Hunting and sea 
fishing were still important to them, but they also raised squashes, gourds, 
beans and chiles; maize was unknown among them. They had not mastered 
potting, but grew cotton and used it for weaving fabrics, nets and bags. 
Their huts were usually oval, sunk in the ground, lined with cobbles and 
roofed over at groxmd-level with rafters of wood or whalebone. 

The Andeans at some time also domesticated the Hama for pack carrying 
and meat, the alpaca for wool, and the guinea pig for a tender meat. They 
had dogs, which indeed must have been introduced quite early in the settle¬ 
ment of the Americas. Neither the llama nor the alpaca was brought to the 
state of domestication at which it could be milked. 

The more important of the South American domestic animals were not 
kept north of Panama. The Central and North American farmer seems to 
have possessed only the dog, the turkey—and the bee. Not very much is 
as yet known of the Neolithic communities who had undoubtedly been 
farming in Mexico for millennia before the rise of the higher civilizations. 
The La Perra cave shows that maize was being cultivated as early as the 
third millennium bc. It is worth noting that while Bat Cave was occupied 
by some of the most ancient cultivators of the region, the Pueblo Indians 
were still living there with what might be called a ‘painted-pottery Neolithic* 
culture at the time of the Spanish conquest. 

This chapter ends at a date much later than the opening of the second 
part of the volume. This is because it provides the modest setting for the 
brilliant lights of civilization with whi^ that part is concerned. Ways of 
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life become simpler, our knowledge of them generally more shadowy, as we 
move outwards from those river valleys where man first created high civiliza¬ 
tion. It is right at this point to give some recognition to a part of mankind 
that was to contribute little to the cultural progress to be chronicled in this 
history, yet who continued to lead human lives sometimes with achievements 
in arts, crafts and oral literature worthy of high admiration. For all we know, 
some of them may have greamess still lying in the future. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VIII 

1. Professors Koppers and Pericot Garda point out that agriculture, and ceramics as well, 
might have originated independently in America, but this has never been proved. 
These questions are definitely still open. In this respect R. Heine-Geldern’s recent 
papers indicate the need for care and caution. See R. Heine-Gcldern, ‘Herkunft und 
Ausbreitung der Hochkuliuren’, Oesterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Almanack, 105 (1956), pp. 252-67; ‘The Origin of Ancient Civilization and Toynbee’s 
Theories’, Diogenes, 13 (Spring, 1956), pp. 81-99. 

2. Professor J. A. Wilson points out that it is increasingly difficult to find informed 
climatologists or geologists who follow the extremes of climatic determinism of the 
older archaeologists. 

3. For Professor Neustupn;^ the term ‘Vardar-Morava Culture’ has nowadays been 
generally superseded by more precise terms such as Starcewo I or II culture, Bubanj 
culture and Vin£a culture; these designate various phases or groups of the Neolithic, 
which advanced northwards from Greece through the Vardar and Morava valley from 
approximately 3500 BC onwards. Sec V. MilojSifi, Chronologie der jUngeren Steinzeit 
Mittel- und SUdosteuropas (Berlin, 1949). 

4. According to C. S. Coon the so-called stone clubs may also be digging-stick weights. 

5. During the past few years most scholars have radically changed their views concerning 
the appearance of the prehistoric lake-dwellings in the Alpine region. The old theory, 
advanced in 1845 by the Zurich antiquarian Ferdinand Keller, was that they were pile 
structures built over the water. The problem as it stands today can be put as follows: 
(i) Are these the remains of ‘lake-dwellings’ (i.e. settlements constructed over the 
water), or lakeshore villages on dry land ? (2) If the latter is the case, are the individual 
dwellings ground-level or pile structures? Excavations made at several small Swiss 
lakes during the past few years show that finds which had formerly been thought to 
be pile structures can now definitely be identified as remains of lakeshore villages on 
dry land with ground-level structures (see W. U. Guyan, ed. Das Pfahlbauproblem 
(Basel, 1955)). But for the time being these findings can only be generalized in so far 
as the old idea of pile construction in the water has to be dropped completely. On the 
other hand, it is not yet clear whether in view of fluctuations in the water level the 
individual dwellings in lake villages on the margin of larger lakes were not raised above 
the ground after all, in order to counter the risk of flooding. 

6. Dr P. Bosch-Gimpera stresses that not all scholars are agreed in using ‘megalithic’ 
as a collective term for such completely different monuments as, for example, the 
‘navetas’ and ‘talayots’ on the Balearic Islands, the ‘tombe dei giganti’ (giants’ graves), 
the Bronze Age ‘nuraghe’ in Sardinia, and the ‘mastabas* in Egypt. It may be that 
the ‘tholos’ architecture of the Aegean exercised an influence upon the development 
of megalith-building in the West, particularly as regards orthostats and false domes. 
There may also exist affinities between Sicilian tomb-types and artificial rock-cut* 
tombs in Portugal (Palmella). 

But before knowledge of orthostats and false domes spread to the West the megalithic 
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architecture found there (dolmens, passage-graves or chambers, and gallery-graves) 
nwst have constituted an independent group not influenced by the East. The proponents 

_ of this theory, however, are inclined to accept the view that the spread of a Neolithic 
mej^thic religion took pla<% parallel to the spread of peasant agriculture from the 
Orient. But the ideas that reached the West in this way seem to have produced very 
different reactions among different European peoples, although it is not easy to trace 
these from the development of megalithic architecture. From time to time during the 
Araeolithic Age the various European peoples apparently maintained close contact 
wiA one another, so that certain megalithic forms and techniques spread from the 
Iberian peninsula across France (especially Brittany) to the British Isles, with offshoots 
reaching as far as Scandinavia. But there are also more archaic forms of sepulchral 
archite^uro dating from the time before such contacts became intensive during the 
Aeneolithic; their origin and their development in their respective localities are problems 
that have as yet only been partially solved. Some other problems connected with 
megalithic architecture should also be mentioned here: e.g. the question raised by 
G. V. Childe, whether the early megalithic types in northern Europe originally 
developed independently, and were only reached by the western European influences 
at a later date; the so-c^led ‘dolmens* in Asia Minor and the Caucasus which bear 
a resemblance to the large stone dsts of later date in the West; and the ‘dolmens’ in 
north Africa, '^rhich are not really megalithic monuments, but apjiear to be very late 
derivatives of the ‘bassina’ characteristic of this area. Dr Bosch-Gimpera maintains 
that new excavations at Alemtejo (Portugal) confirm that there is a Megalithic culture 
of Neolithic age older than the Mesolithic ‘tholoi’. In Reguengos de Moseraz ‘tholoi’ 
appear as secondary intrusions in the same tumulus of older passage-graves. 

7. According to M. Gimbutas [‘The Prehistory of Eastern Europe’, Peabody Museum, 
American School of Prehistoric Research, Harvard University, Bulletin No. 20 (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1956) ], it is rather a matter of the pressure of the battle-axe peoples 
that prevented a further expansion of the Tripolye culture; the Fatyanovo culture is 
regarded as the ‘eastern wing’ of the battle-axe cultures. 

8. Professor G. F. Debetz feels that mention should be made of the mixed farming 
communities of the ancient tribes of the pit-graves and catacomb cultures in the south 
Russian steppes. In this connection the Copper Age towns in Armenia are of considerable 
interest. They have been discovered in many places on Shengavit Hill near Yerevan, 
on Shresh Blur and Kyul-tapa near Echmiadzin (Vagarshapat). The towns in the 
lowlands are t3q)ical tepes, i.e. mounds growing larger towards the top and formed of 
vrrecked clay dwellings, on the ruins of which new dwellings were erected. Some of 
them date back to the third millennium bc. 

The ruins of round dwellings made of raw brick with quadrangular structures attached 
have been discovered in Shengavit. In the middle of the dwellings were clay hearths. 
The floors arc sometimes gravelled and covered with brick. Vessels found in these 
dwellings contained grains of wheat and barley of various species related to the wild 
species of the Transcaucasus. Bones of domesticated animals and clay figures of cattle 
testify to the raising of various cattle. Exceedingly original vessels were discovered 
there—the outside surface black, the inside reddish and highly polished. Sickles with 
flint blades were used to reap the crops. Most of the tools were made of stone, but 
copper tools were found, too. Judging from the bones of game animals, hunting played 
an important part in the economy. 

Similar towns have been discovered in other parts of Transcaucasia, in Georgia and 
Azerbaijan. Clearly the region inhabited by tribes engaged in crop cultivation and 
sto^-raising and ^eady beginning, in the third millennium BC, to use metals cannot, 
as is so often done, be limited to Mesopotamia, Egypt and the eastern Mediterranean, 
but must be extended north, cast and west of the Caspian Sea. And still farther north, 
in the steppes of the lower reaches of the Volga and the Don, the inhabitants began 
to engage in a productive economy—crop cultivation and stock-raising—and soon began 
to use metals (between 3000 and 2000 bc). Grains of barley, indicating crop cultivation, 
have been found in the burials of the pit-graves and catacomb cultures which covered 
a huge region in the eastern section of the south Russian steppes. Pieces of meat (bones 
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of cows and sheep or goats) laid beside the dead indicate cattle-raising. Small coppei 
objects, such as foui-fsmed awls and temporal rings, have been found in some burials 
of the early pit-giaves and catacomb cultures (the pit grave stage). 

9. Professor C. A. Nordman rejects the idea that the battle-axe culture was dependent 
on Maglemose and Kunda, and takes the view that the complex of battle-axe and cord- 
ornamented pottery cultures came to Europe from the East together with the expansion 
of the Indo-Europeans. See JM. Gimbutas, ‘The Prehistory of Eastern Europe’, Peabody 
Museum, American School of Prehistoric Research, Harvard Univewity, Bulletin No. 20 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1956). 

10. Professor H. D. Sankalia notes that recent research has shown that in fact also the 
entire south-east of the Indian peninsula seems to have been the home of Neolithic 
cultures. See B. Subbarao, Stone Age Cultures of Bellary (Poona, 1948) j V. D. 
Krishnaswami, ‘Progress in Prehistory’, Ancient Indioy 9 (1953), pp. 53“79. 

11. In this connection it is worth drawing attention to the Woodland culture in America 
and its affinities with the Neolithic in Siberia. See P. Tolstoy, ‘Some Amerasian Pottery 
Traits in North Asian Prehistory’, American Antiquityt XIX (1953), pp. 25-39.' 
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I HE Neolithic peasant's experience of life must have been quite unlike 

JL that of his hunting forebears of kte Pleistocene times. Probably in 
many fundamental ways the difference was greater than between the 
experiences of a modern peasant in^ say, the west of Ireland or India, and his 
Neolithic prede(%ssor. More than to an3rthing else this contrast was due to 
the domestic and social revolution that went with living in more or less 
settled homestead, hamlet or village. It might be said that for the individual 
the revolutionary psychological change was the substitution of routine and 
hard work for excitement and uncertainty, while the social counterpart was 
a new stability demanding greater discipline and more government. The 
hunters’ foresight in making tools and setting traps was as nothing when 
compared with that asked of the peasant when he fed animals in order to 
have their young and their milk, or kept seed com for harvest a year later. 

It has been shown that the Neolithic way of life was typically one of 
mixed farming with both agriculture and stock-raising. There are signs 
here and there, as at Belt Cave, of very primitive herdsmen wandering with 
flocks of goats; under harsh climatic conditions, as in the Orkney Islands, 
there were settled catde-men who raised no crops. Also there were wide 
variations in the relative importance of crops and livestock and in the extent 
to which hunting remained a significant part of the economy. Nevertheless, 
by and large the Neolithic farmer was tied to the land. He had invested his 
seed com and must wait for the dividend. On the other hand he could be 
reasonably certain of enjoying it and of having sufficient food supplies for 
the winter. It was man’s first sacrifice of liberty for the sake of security. 

Obviously the new bond with (or bondage to) the soil made its ownership 
a matter of great social importance. The rather loose forms of possession 
sufficient for hunting grounds would not do for cultivated fields. Forms of 
land ownership must always escape archaeological detection, and they have 
to be inferred from those of present-day primitive farmers and from those 
that were prevailing when written records began. These comparisons make 
it appear very likely that arable fields belonged to the village community 
and mi^t eiliier be worked communally or assigned to individual clans or 
families for cultivation. If the second custom prevailed, then the fields might 
be re-allotted each year, or one family’s holding might be widely scattered, 
in order to avoid an unfair distribution of the best land. Pasture was pre¬ 
sumably generally held in common, but possibly some peoples may have 
come nearer to the true nomadic pastoi^sm and owned their livestodc 
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oonununally. Not infrequently among modem peoples all uncultivated 
is «pressly recognized as belonging to the clan; if it is cleared and worked. 
It becomes the property of the family respoi^ible but reverts to the clan 
should the family die out. 

It has been said above that land mi ght be as sig ned to dan or family, and 
the distinction is an important one. There is good reason to suppose tha t 
the family or genealogic^y related kinship group v^s strengthened at the 
expense of the clan by the change to farming. It is probably one of the 
social changes that came about slowly with the adoption of the new 
economy. Thus today the owning group is often a s mall or joint family 
or other kinship group and not a dassificatory clan. On the other hand 
there are signs that in the past ownership may have been vested .in the 
clan; for example, very often, although the land and its products bdong 
to a family, all other members of the dan are allowed to ask for the use 
of them and are never refused. This historical change, which seems very 
Ukely to have begun with the Neolithic way of life, has been sununed up 
from a study of modem primitives as follows, ‘Behind the definite regulations 
concerning ownership by these smaller [kinship] groups there is often the 
tradition of ownership by the dan, and it seems probable that there was at 
one time common ownership by dan or moiety which has been replaced, at 
any rate in practice, by ownership in which the common rights rest on 
kinship’. 

Such a trend is to be expected, for there is surely something to encourage 
exdusiveness and sense of possession in hard labour in the dosed fidd, the 
family hut, just as there is much to encourage collaboration and communal 
shari^ in the hunt and the domestic life of the cave. Irrigation calls for a 
spedal kind of common social effort and social control in a farming com¬ 
munity. It has been shown that the opportunity offered by their oasis may 
have helped to raise the people of Jericho to their extraordinarily high level 
of social devdopment; the channelling and distribution of water was also 
practised in Persia at Sialk; but generally elaborate irrigation works belong 
not to the primary Neolithic culture but to dvilization. 

Family ownership was a very genuine form of communal possession, for 
quite numerous parents, brothers, sisters, cousins might all have equal claim 
to the land and its produce. Nevertheless it may have been inclined to lead 
on to more strictly individual possession for it already points to a mudi 
narrower sense of rights and the direct reward of labour (to each according 
to his deserts) than does any form of clan holding. Individual possession of 
land is rare among primitives, but there are many instances of particular 
things such as fruit trees being owned by individuds. A man may not only 
own a tree on land not in his possession but may even plant one there and 
hand it on in perpetuity to his children. It has been supposed that this kind 
of personal ownership has usually arisen when one people has minted with 
another, particularly when a patrilineal people has permeated a native 
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matrilineal society. If it existed at all in Neolithic times, it is likely to have 
been due to comparable causes—and for this reason is much more probable 
for the succeeding phases when infiltration and conquest were taking place 
in many regions of the Old World. 

llie trend away from clan ownership is of great significance for it would 
almost certainly coincide with a weakening of matrilineal inheritance and of 
women’s whole social status. A social anthropologist has written that 'there 
are facts pointing definitely to the dose connexion between communal owner¬ 
ship and mother-right on the one hand, and individual ownership and father- 
right on the other hand’. Now it has already been said that traces of matrilineal 
descent and even of matriarchy survive in the forms of Egyptian and Cretan 
dvilization, but m general the growth of urban life everywhere brought it to 
an end. Again, outside the early centres of urban life it was probably exten¬ 
sively reduced by the early Bronze Age upheavals just referred to and may 
also have beenvweakened when land came to be in short supply. But there is 
every reason to suppose that under the conditions of the primary Neolithic 
way of life mother-right and the clan system were still dominant, and land 
would generally have descended through the female line. Indeed, it is tempting 
to be convinced that the earliest Neolithic sodeties throughout thdr range in 
time and space gave woman the highest status she has ever known. The way 
of life and its values, the skills demanded, were ideally suited to her. 

Whether, where it persisted, the clan system was still totemic it is impossible 
to judge. Totemism is found among primitive fanners today, and it is possible 
to interpret the nomes and the related animal cults of Dynastic Egypt as 
survivals of a prehistoric totemism. Yet there is less positive evidence for its 
existence among Neolithic peoples than for their hunting forebears. We may 
guess that the system of social organization outlasted the religious inspiration 
of totemism—an inspiration likely to be deadened by the settled life of fidd 
and village. 

Possessions other than land can be assumed to have belonged to the small 
family unit or to individuals. It is true that among modem primitives things 
made by communal effort, such, for example, as canoes, sometimes remain 
as common possessions. But even this is by no means universally true. Houses, 
often built by a group, normally belong exclusively to the occupants, and it 
seems reasonably certain that ^e small village houses of the various forms 
that we have seen spreading through the Old World with the expansion of 
the Neolithic economy were the property of the families who lived in them. 
On the other hand we have seen how here and there large communal houses 
were still preferred. 

As for ^e small possessions now becoming so much more abundant, they 
must have been individually owned. Not only weapons, tools and ornaments, 
but also all the attractive products of the new crafts of potting and weaving 
would surely have been the absolute and treasured property of the men, 
women and children who made or were given them. With greater skills, more 
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leisure and a settled home, a mild acquisitiveness could now take ite place 
among human desires. 

Life in villages and litde towns must have brought to birth a feeling of 
neig^bourliness. Just because the privately owned and occupied house gave 
families a conscious apartness, it also gave a sense of being neighbours 
impossible to a hunting community that lived so much as a single group. In 
large villages and small towns such as those of pre-Dynastic Egypt and south¬ 
east Asia and even here and there in Neolithic Europe, there must have been 
some faint beginning of the life of the streets, of going out to see who was 
about and forgathering for talk at recognized popular meeting places. Pre¬ 
sumably the sun must have made as much difference to social habits as it 
does today. The peoples who carried farming to the chillier, wetter parts of 
Europe and Asia must have had to pass far more time in their houses than 
did the more fortunate villagers in its warm cradlelands. 

The primary Neolithic way of life seems generally to have been a peaceful 
one not given to warlike adventure. None of the Danubian villages, for 
instance, had defences, and although in many regions Neolithic settlements 
were ditched and fenced, it was usually on a scale more appropriate to pro¬ 
tection against marauding animals than against human enemies. The walls 
and tower at Jericho, on the other hand, show that exceptional wealth in a 
countryside where there were many less settled peoples already in very 
early times led to the defence of the rich town-dweller against the poor, 
hardy raider so familiar in historic times. 

The general absence of weapons of war among the grave furniture of 
Neolithic burials provides even more convincing proof of the absence of 
martial ideals in the hearts of the new peasantry. A striking contrast is pro¬ 
vided in Late Neolithic and Early- Bronze Age times when from the Caspian 
and the Russian steppes to Scandinavia and Britain, batde-axes, daggers and 
other arms appear in the grave of every adult male. Although it is rash to 
push economic explanations too far—^many peoples have loved to fight their 
neighbours without any need for Lebensraum —^it seems probable that the fact 
that good land was to be had for the taking and each succeeding generation 
could find a good living did partly account for the peacefulness of early 
Neolithic communities. And similvly that the more warlike ideals of the 
succeeding phase were partly due to mounting populations and the shortage 
of new land to feed them. 

The Neolithic economy demanded greater specialization of labours and 
skills than had existed in hunting societies. But it was still slight in the primary 
Neolithic phase, increasing only with the approach of urban conditions. It 
consisted chiefly in a sharpening of the division of tasks between the sexes. 
It is generally accepted that owing to her ancient role as the gatherer of 
vegetable foods, woman was responsible for the invention and development 
of agriculture. Modem analogies indicate that so long as the ground was 
prepared by hoeing and not by ploughing, woman remained the cultivator. 
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She probably also invented potdng, spinning and weaving and kept th«e 
crafts in her hands.^ The men’s main preoccupation must have been with 
raising and managing the livestock, and among societies where it remained 
an important source of food, with hunting. It seems probable that they would 
also have und er taken the labour of grinding stone axes, hoes and other heavy 
tools. When virgin land was beiag opened up, tree-feUing made strenuous 
work that presumably fell to the men, while they may also have been the 
carpenters where such existed. 

There is practically no evidence for full-time specialists in ordinary 
village life. Every family seems to have undertaken all forms of labour 
and craftwork for itself. Even in cultures where the finest painted pottery was 
made, each household may have been capable of making its own (p. 304). 
Probably individ uals gifted in particular crafts were occasionally employed 
by their neighbours and paid for their trouble in grain or other food, but 
full-time craftsi^en seem to have emerged only with an urban economy. 

There may, however, have been a few specialized workers outside the 
villa g e community. In several parts of western Europe, for instance, flint 
mining an d stone quarrying to get raw materials for the manufacture of axes 
were carried out in a remarkably elaborate fashion, and it has always been held 
probable that the followers of so strange and even uncanny an occupation 
may have formed special groups—as blacksmiths did until recently among 
some African peoples. Perhaps, too, there may have been odd individuals 
who specialized in trade, going from one community to another with shells 
or other sought-after raw materials, usually decorative stuff for personal 
ornaments. There is, however, no real evidence for the existence of such 
itinerant pedlars—goods such as the spondylus may well have been traded 
from village to adjacent village over great distances. 

Another quite different type of division of function has to be considered. 
That is the purchase of vnld game or raw materials by fanning peoples from 
hunters survivin g in their neighbourhood. This state of affairs with cultivators 
and food-gatherers living intermingled is fairly common today and was pro¬ 
bably far more frequent in prehistoric times than is generally supposed—^for 
it can only be detected where archaeological method is far advanced. It is 
known that the Ertebolle people of Mesolithic tradition flourished for a 
considerable time after the arrival of the earliest farmers in Scandinavia, and 
the contacts known to have existed between them may well have included an 
exchange of com for fish and wild fowl. In Britain there seems to have been 
a comparable survival of hunting folk (though their culture may have been 
more profoundly affected by the newcomers), and there is evidence to suggest 
that they may have been in part responsible for a carrying trade in flint and 
stone axes. That peoples maintaining a more nomadic way of life should 
sometimes have acted as carriers between settled communities seems likely 
enough, and may have been widespread. 

Neolithic villagers certainly did acquire luxury objects from afar, and some- 
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times more basic raw materials from outside their own immediate country¬ 
side. Yet fundamentally the Neolithic economy is characterized by small, 
self-sufiBicient communities. All the pioneering groups whose diffusion through 
the Old World was described in Chapter VIII could have lived their lives 
without any contact with the outside world. From Britain to Kansu, from the 
Obi to the Upper Nile, in excessive heat and cold, in arid lands and in lands 
where there was too much rain, the Neolithic farmers in their hamlets and 
villages adapted themselves to die local environment and used it as fully as 
they could. Generally the original setders brought their livestock and seed 
com with them (although even here we have seen how local species were 
sometimes domesticated or hybridized), but in most other ways their culture 
became closely keyed to local conditions and opportunities. That is why, 
apart from the basic similarity of the economy, there is such a vast number 
of small pieces in the mosaic of Neolithic cultures—far more t han of the 
relatively large blocks to be distinguished in the Palaeolithic Age. A peaceful 
sedentary life combined with isolation leads inevitably to a multiplication of 
local cultures. 

Forms of leadership and authority among Neolithic communities are almost 
as difficult to infer from archaeological evidence as are forms of ownership. 
It is obvious enough, however, that the possession of land, livestock and 
gready increased domestic equipment would lead to more disputes and a 
need for greater social control. Where irrigation was practised, this need 
would be increased still further: disputes about water are among the oldest 
causes of ligitation. On the other hand the various kinds of communal 
property-holding that we have supposed to have been general in Neolithic 
times are less likely to give rise to trouble than private ownership. 

We can be sure that the concept of law, as opposed to custom, had not yet 
been consciously formulated. All that was said in Chapter V about the force 
of tabu, crimes against the spirits and their punishment is equally applicable 
to the new society. In more than one modem primitive society the private 
ownership of trees on common land is proteaed by special tabus. When 
disputes about land and other evidently secular matters had to be settled 
they probably came before councils—^perhaps of the whole village, perhaps 
of recognized elders. Decision would probably be reached by the indefinable 
but readily comprehensible means of ‘common consent*. It has been said of 
their counterparts among modem primitives, ‘In these councils there are 
none of the formal means of reaching decisions by voting or other means 
which are customary among ourselves. At a certain stage of the discussion it 
seems to be recognized by some sort of common sense ... that the group 
has reached agreonent. The conclusion which has been reached is intuitively 
known to all, and the ffieeting passes on to the next business. There is ... a 
group sentiment which makes unnecessary any definite social machinery for 
the exertion authority....’ 

The fact that in trae primary Neolithic cultures there are almost never any 
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large hous^ or richly furnished burials of chiefly kind is fairly strong evidence 
in favour of this kind of communal government. In an agricultural society 
the authority of elders with their ocperience and knowledge of custom and 
lore is perhaps likely to have been greater than among hunting peoples 
where physical prowess counted for so much. Probably, too, there were 
more elders to offer their counsel—^for the expectation of life, though still 
brief by present standards, was certainly greater than in Palaeolithic times. 

While government by custom, council and common consent seems per¬ 
fectly appropriate to the type of conununity represented, for example, by the 
Danubians, the Swiss lake-dwellers, the people of Jarmo or the pig-keepers 
of the Yellow River and many other societies between these geographical 
extremes, archaeological evidence suggests that it was not universal. The 
extravagantly rich burials of the Kuban (p. 252) with their vessels of gold 
and silver, their ornamental canopies, evidently belonged to barbarous chief¬ 
tains. But then as we have seen this Pontic culture was not of the true primary 
Neolithic type, but engendered by the direct influence of high civilization on 
a hunting society. But we must also allow for the beginning of forms of 
chieftainship amor^ true Neolithic communities that were becoming socially 
more comply as part of their advance towards civilization. It will be recalled 
that at El Omari in Lower Egypt, a village seemingly belonging to the Neo¬ 
lithic Merimde culture, a man had been buried with a carved wooden baton 
comparable to the Ames sceptre, included in the royal insignia of Lower 
Egypt. Perhaps a chief of this kind may have ruled over a group of villages. 
An anthropologist has described a modem African society as follows, ‘The 
social organization is essentially that of a number of villages united into a 
single conununity under a common chief. . . . But throughout this form of 
political grouping it is generally possible to discover a unifying influence 
arising from a sense of kinship and therefore the possession of a conunon 
religious cult....’ This was quoted and commented upon by an Egyptologist 
as follows: ‘How well this description fits predynastic Egypt becomes clear 
when we view the modesty of the remains of predynastic villages; the homo¬ 
geneity of the contents of thousands of predynastic graves; the division of 
Egypt, in later times, into nomes or provinces which go back, in the main, 
to communities formed in early times; the ease with which these provinces 
became independent under their own local chiefs whenever the central power 
weakened; their representation by standards or emblems connected with a 
local cult_There can be no doubt that our quotation from modern con¬ 

ditions applies fully to those prevailing before the time of Menes.’* 

This, then, may be the kind of structure that began to be established in 
Neolithic society in regions that were advancing towards civilization. As they 
must to some extent have been prototypes of the divine rulers of Dynastic 
times, it can be assumed that these chiefs of prehistoric village groups, or 
nomeSi would have been sacred rather than secular rulers. Almost certainly, 

* H. Frankfort in Kingship and the Gods quoting C. G. Scligman in The Races of Africa, 
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too, although the chiefs themselves were men, inheritance would pass tlirough 
the female line, as it is known to have done for the chiefs of the nomes in 
historic times. Indeed, matrilineal descent was prevalent throughout F-gyp tian 
society, and mamfested itself in a peculiar form in the marriage of Pharaoh to 
his sister as the heiress to the kingdom, or at least to the sacred throne. 

The enstence of priests and priestesses among the leaders of Neolithic 
communities is as difficult to demonstrate archaeologically as other social 
forms. In the simplest societies of the primary Neolithic diffiision and those 
that remained at this stage of social evolution, what was said (p. 126) of 
Palaeolithic shamans and medicine men would probably still be applicable. 
There is no longer, however, any reason to connect such individuals with 
the practice of an inspired magico-religious art. At higher levels of social 
development such as we have been considering in the Merimdians, and such 
as are vouched for by the temples at Jericho and Eridu, more clearly defined 
priesthoods would probably be emerging in relation with divine, or divinely 
inspired, rulers. That there would have been female as well as male priest¬ 
hoods seems sure enough. They emerge with history in Egypt and Crete; they 
must surely have been pre-eminent in Malta with its tremendous obsession 
with the Great Mother. Groups of priestesses, some attendant on the Moon 
Goddess, others on the Maize Mother, appear to go back far into pre-Inca 
times in South America. 

At humbler levels of Neolithic society, the cultures that incorporated the 
building of megalithic tombs have a peculiar interest. It has been shown 
(p. 250) that this form of architecture and its attendant cult were probably 
spread by missionaries who must have acquired special power within the 
local communities. If this interpretation is a correct one, then all the far-flung 
western coastal peoples who adopted these religious forms must have had 
sacred leaders with at least enough social power to inspire the expenditure of 
imprecedented labour. How much purely secular authority would have fallen 
to them cannot even be guessed. Indeed there is no agreement as to whether 
the great tombs themselves, used for successive burials over considerable 
periods of time, were truly communal in the sense that they were used for 
all the dead of the community, or whether burial in them was the privilege 
of a ruling line. Here and there a close family likeness has been detected 
between all the bodies interred^—and in western and northern Europe the 
numbers are not usually very great. These facts argue in favour of megalithic 
tombs standing for the persistence of a sacred chieftainship of some kind. 
On the other hand in some regions, notably Sicily, vast numbers of people 
were buried in them, suggesting a genuinely communal rite. 

If the social implications of megalithic architecture demand special discus¬ 
sion, so also do those of certain exceptional sites, notably Jericho. There seems 
no doubt at all that this close-pack^ eight-acre town ^hind strong defences 
and furnished with a temple must have had the social structure of true urban 
civilization. That is to say there are quite likely to have been specialists not 
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normally engaged in food production, even more surely an organized admin¬ 
istration probably with a ruler and priests. Yet this was some nine thousand 
years ago and before the adoption of the potter’s craft. It has already been 
admitted that it is too soon to see Jericho in historical perspective in relation 
to the growth of urban life in the river valleys. In purely social history it has 
a dear meaning for us here. It emphasizes what is already apparent: that the 
forms of social organization we have been discussing are very much a matter 
of stages of development, fluctuating freely with the chances of local environ¬ 
ment and of historical contacts. In exceptional circumstances such as those 
offered by the perennial spring at Jericho (now watering seventy thousand 
Arab refugees in addition to the native inhabitants) a community could be 
readily stimulated into creating a sodal organization fu: in advance of what 
was generally prevalent even in that very progressive region of the world. 

Though Jericho had unique architectural features, subsequent discoveries 
are beginning to show that other settlements only a little less andent were 
as large or even larger. Gital Huyiik in southern Anatolia, flourishing m the 
seventh millennium bc, covered twice the area of the later pre-pottery 
Jericho, while at its hdght Khirokitia in Cyprus is thought to have contained 
nearly a thousand hous^. 

This survey of the social aspects of the Neolithic way of life as it spread 
from its andent centres between eight and four thousand years ago is lugely 
based on supposition and inference, yet results in a consistent overall picture. 
The common basis was formed by varieties of village or group communism 
with appropriate forms of customary government by village council or groups 
of elders. The clan organization surviving from earlier times was probably 
gradually weakened in favour of kinship groups. Here and there as in the 
Pontic lands or in regions afleaed by religious missionaries, spedal forms 
of chieftainship and divine leadership may have been established. In south¬ 
west Asia and the Nile valley before the end of their Neolithic phase, village 
communities began to develop towards the great theocrades that were to 
emerge in Dynastic times. They need not, however, have gone very far 
towards it, for the old systems must have been profoundly altered by the 
conquests and the imposition of hegemonies that had to t^e place l^ore 
dvilized states were formed. These events, equally with the greater spedaliza- 
tion of crafts and professions, caused the formation of the complex, stratified 
sodeties of the Bronze Age dvilizations. Even in regions beyond these 
civilizations similar events, due to growing land shortage and the migrations 
of warlike peoples, led to other forms of stratified society, far more barbaric 
but also in strong contrast with the simple sodal structure characteristic of 
Neolithic life. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER IX 

I. Professor R. M. Bemdt feels that the womenfolk may have largely been involved in the 
discovery and development of agriculture, pottery, weaving, etc., although there is no 
concrete evidence that this is so. 



CHAPTER X 


FARMING 


I T has been made abundantly dear that the typical Neolithic economy 
rested on mixed farming with both agriculture and stock-raising. The 
relative importance might vary from one type of country to another and one 
cultural tradition to another, but generally speaking a fairly even b alan ce was 
maintained. Because the cultivation of plants had a stronger effect on the way 
of life (by tying man to the soil) this subject can be granted first place. 

CULTIVATION OF PLANTS 

Although some consideration will have to be given to other plants early 
cultivated by man, cereal crops are of quite overwhelming economic 
importance in both the Old World and the New.* Wheat, barley and millet 
in Asia, Africa and Europe, maize in the Americas, made the solid foundation 
for the agriculture of our Neolithic forebears.* A general sketch of the spread 
of farmers and their crops has been drawn in Chapter VIII, but it remains 
to give a more detailed picture of the origin and distribution of the various 
botanical species involved. Precise facts about the first steps in the culti¬ 
vation of the wild ancestors of the cereals are still very few, but their 
subsequent agricultural history is sufficiently well established. 

One very significant difference between the ancestral wild grasses (and it is 
true also of quite other plants, such as beans) and the man-bred forms is that 
the former shed their seeds as soon as they are ripe. When, then, women 
were gathering wild seeds they had to beat them into skins or baskets and 
were liable to lose a large part of the yield. True reaping could only be 
invented after this natural method of propagation had been checked by 
selective sowing. ‘Now and then a wild plant puts forth a suicidal mutation 
in which its head or pod lacks the ability to open. Ordinarily such a plant 
eventually falls and its seed rots. However, if a human being gathers it and 
opens its head or pod artificially, he can sow the seed next season and the 
mutation survives.* He, or rather she, can then reap the field with a sickle 
without loss, and take her time over threshing and winnowing. 

It is likely that there were many centuries during which the food-gatherers 
of Mesolithic tradition were trying out different species, before the crops 
on which so much of the future history of mankind was to depend became 
selected, improved and stabilized. Who at that time could say which was 
certain to be a domestic plant, which a ‘weed* ? Even at a much later date, 
rye, which had been carried as a weed in soft wheat, mutated, was cultivated. 
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and soon began to be extensively grown in the northern latitudes where 
wheat could not thrive. We have absolutely no tangible e\idence for this 
'period of tentative transition. But ears of wheat found at Jarmo in the Old 
World and cobs of maize at Bat Cave in the New were alike at a primitive 
and as yet unstabilized stage of development. 

It is a rather surprising fact that throughout the early centres of cultiva¬ 
tion in the Old World wheat and barley are almost invariably found together; 
no Neolithic culture is known to have been based on one alone. At that 
stage, however, wheat seems usually to have been the more important of 
the two. 

Wheat 

The cultivated wheats fall into three groups: the diploid, represented by 
einkom or small spelt; the tetraploid, by emmer, macaroni and rivet; and 
the hexaploid>represented by the bread and dub wheats and by spelt. This 
dassification based on diromosome structure is cut across by another 
division: einkom, emmer and spelt are all glume wheats in which the grains 
are not rdeased from their covering by threshing, while the other varieties 
are all naked wheats in which the grain is readily rdeased from the glume. 

Emmer (Triticum dicoccum) has been, found more abundantly than any 
other wheat on aU andent sites (with the exception of some Danubian 
villages) from Egypt to Britain and Scandinavia. All the great wheat deposits 
to have been preserved in Egypt from Neolithic to Roman times are of this 
spedes. Enrnier is remarkably like its wild ancestor, now known to be 
r. dicoccoideSf which grows wild from Syria and Palestine to Iraq and Persia. 
The discovery that this was undoubtedly the ancestral form has finally dis¬ 
proved one theory that would make Abyssinia the home of emmer wheat. 
The wheat found at Jarmo and dating from about 5000 BC is of very irregular 
type, some ears being coarse and loose (comparable to T. dicoccoides) 
while others are compact and already dose to the fully cultivated form of 
emmer. As the wild grass is at home in rdadvely high country, it is possible 
that bringing it to lower levels for fidd cultivation hdped to cause rapid 
mutation. From its homelands m south-west Asia this wheat seems to Imve 
been difriised along two routes, dividing at the eastern emd of the Mediter¬ 
ranean; one took it southward into Egypt, the other into Europe, where it 
was grown by the Danubians, the Swiss lake-dwellers, the Windmill Hill 
people of Britain and the first farmers of Scandinavia. Indeed, in the con¬ 
ditions offered by the sub-boreal dimate it was able to do better in these 
northern lands than it would today. 

No wild form of hexaploid wheat is known, and it is thought that bread 
wheat (r. vulgare) and dub wheat (T. compacUmC) came into being as 
mutational changes from emmer—char^ that may have taken place in the 
Transcaucasian r^on. An alternative theory sees the hoaploids as the result 
of hybridization between emmer and einkom, among which th^ often occur 
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sporadically. No Neolithic culture is known to have relied prindpally on 
these naked wheats, but T. compactum is known from El Omari in Egypt, 
on Danubian sites and in Denmark; it was rather more freely grown in 
later Neolithic times by the Swiss lakeside-dwellers, spread widely during the 
Bronze ^e and largely took the place of emmer during the Iron Age. It 
was grown in historic times in the Indus valley at Harappa. Spelt and bread 
wheat were hardly established before the Bronze and Iron Ages respectively. 

Of all the cultivated wheats, only einkom (T*. momcoccum) is unrelated to 
the wild T. dicoccoides and instead is descended from T. aegilopoidesy wild 
varieties of which are at home in the Balkans and (another group) from Asia 
Minor to Palestine and Persia. It owes its name to the characteristic of having 
only one grain instead of two in each spikelet. Einkorn is not abundant at 
any of the really early sites in south-west Asia though it occurs occasionally, 
even at Jarmo. It evidently often grew as a weed in fields of emmer. 
Curiously enough it was very popular with the early Danubians who grew 
more of it than they did of emmer; this may have been due to a traditional 
preference deriving from the Balkans and Asia Minor where the European 
Danubian culture was rooted. 

Bar/ry 

There are two principal kinds of cultivated barley, the two-row (Hordeum 
distickum) and the six-row. The latter is further subdivided into a dense¬ 
eared variety with hexagonal cross-section (H. hexastichum) and a lax-eared 
with rectangular cross-section {H. tetrastichum) sometimes known as four- 
row barley. All these forms occur with either glumes or naked grains. 

The v^d ancestor of two-row barley {H. spontaneum) is a native of 
Palestine, Arabia, Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, Persia and Afghanistan; of 
recent years a wild six-row species (H, agriocrithon) has been identified in 
eastern Tibet, and it is now generally held that the two barleys came from 
these two centres, one in western and the other in eastern Asia. 

The very earliest find of barley is, like that of wheat, from Jarmo. It is 
of the two-row variety and, again like the emmer, is evidendy intermediate 
between the wild form, H. spontaneunty and the cultivated, and proves the 
direct relationship between them. Two-row in the fully cultivated state was 
also found at the early Neolithic site of Matarrah, at Halaf and Anau, and 
in Egypt in the Fayum. It also reached Switzerland in Neolithic times. This 
western spread of the H. distickum and its absence in the Far East is to be 
expected. So is a fairly early evolutionary development of six-row in China. 
What is more surprising is to find an extensive cultivation of six-row, 
particularly the denscTeared variety, in Neolithic Europe. The lax-eared 
variety turns up at the Fayum and at Badarian sites in Egypt. If, then, the 
six-row barley really originated far to the east, it was very much more 
successful in colonizing the west than two-row was in extending its range 
eastward. 
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Millet 

^ The millets include plants bdongiug to different genera of which the most 
important in early times were true millet or panic grass {Pankum miliaceum) 
and the Italian millet (Setaria italica). Panic grass was early cultivated in 
India and central Asia and formed the basis of the economy of the early 
Chinese farmers. It seems to have spread westward by way of the Ukraine, 
Thrace and the Danube to Switzerland, Germany and France. Italian 
Setaria is a descendant of S. viridis that grows wild in western Asia, along 
the Mediterranean and in other parts of Europe. It is a moderate-warmth- 
loving species. Indeed, the millets, now largely displaced in temperate lands 
by wheats and barleys, are sdll of great importance in tropic^ countries 
where wheat will not thrive. 

Rye and Oats 

During Neolithic times these cereals were present in the fields, if at all, 
only as weeds. Their cultivation was not of economic importance much 
before the last millennium bc. 

Maize 

The origins and early history of maize have been studied so intensively 
of late that opinions have been rapidly changing. One basic conviction which 
has survived all attempts to challenge it is that this most productive cereal 
originated in the America and was not known in the Old World in pre- 
Columban times. 

The view which has been most clearly and consistently developed and 
which has gained most support from recent ardiaeological and palaeo- 
botanical discoveries is that maize developed from a wild ancestor which 
was at once a popcorn (hard-seeded) and a pod-corn—^in which each kernel 
is enclosed in its own glumes or du^. In the fully evolved maize {Zea mays) 
there are no glumes, the kernels being attached to a rigid cob and endosed 
in a tight-fitting leaf-sheath or shuck. Such a form could never survive in 
nature as (a boon to the farmer) the seeds are non-dispersable and can only 
be sown artificially. In the primitive pod-corn the seed probably grew on 
slender rachises (in place of cobs) which easily broke when shaken by wind 
or by birds, so scattering the seed (Fig. 37 A and B). 

Endorsement of the view that the wild ancestor vras a maize and not, as 
others have argued, teosinte (Zea mexicana) or Tripsacum was provided by 
the discovery two hundred feet below Mexico Qty, in a geological context 
dating it to at least sixty thousand years ago, of unmistakable maize pollen 
grains. That it was also of pod-com type is supported archaeologically—both 
by the finding of andent and primitive cobs and by portrayal in prehistoric 
ceramics. The cobs found in the oldest level in Bat Cave, New Mexico, and 
a little uncertainly dated by Carbon-14 to about 3600 bc, certainly had the 
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glumes and fragile rachis of the supposed primitive pod-com. The same is 
true of the second most ancient specimens, the cobs from La Perra Cave, 
Tamaulipas, Mexico, which are some one ^ousand years more recent. As 
for ceramic evidence, various pots from Central and South America, par¬ 
ticularly a funerary urn with a maize god from the Mexican Zapotec culture. 



[Courtesy of Dr Paid C. Mangelsdorf, Harvard University. 


FIG. 37A. The development of maize in America. 

Evolution of the maize plant: (a) wild pod-popcom; (b), (c) improved by 
cultivation; (d) after loss of pod-corn gene; (e) increased distance of male 
flower; (/) modem dent com from the us corn belt. 

look very much like pod-com. The Zapotec specimen also tends to confirm 
an interesting result obtained by a most ingenious method of regressive 
selective breeding. This breeding back towards the primitive suggested that 
in the early form the male flower, which in modem maize grows separately 
at the top of the stem, was immediately above the female flower and there¬ 
fore the ear. The ear held by the Zapotec god is crowned with plumes like 
a helmet. Almost certainly they represent the plumy male flower. This 
having been observed, re-examination of the Bat Cave cobs showed them 
to be topped by stumps which can only be the base of the male spike. 





nc. 37B. The development of maize in America. 
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The view that Zea mays is descended from a wild maize of pod-com type, 
is, then, seemingly confirmed from many directions. With it is associated 
the further belief that teosinte, so far from being the ancestor of maize, was 
in feet the result of a natural hybridization between an already cultivated 
maize and Tripsacum. On the other hand after this hybridization maize 
seems often to have recrossed with its offspring, so that probably nearly all 
the many modem variations of com contain an element of teosinte. In favour 
of this interpretation is the fact that in the borings below Mexico City while 
both maize and Tripsacum pollen occurred at two hundred feet, teosinte 
appeared only in the superficial deposits. Again, at Bat Cave, while the tiny 
primitive pods from the oldest occupation appear to be a pure Zea mays 
strain, in higher levels there is a conspicuous teosinte element. Where and 
when did the cultivation of maize begin ? Until recently it was assumed that 
the wild ancestor was a native of the South American lowlands (where 
varieties of pod-com still flourish) and that it was first fully cultivated in 
the Andes. Bat Cave, however, has very much shaken this opinion: the 
oldest cobs there, about the size of a woman’s finger-nail, are undoubtedly 
very primitive and probably near the beginning stages of cultivation. If the 
Carbon-14 date of 3600 bc is correct—and it is not unambiguous—^this is 
the most ancient com known. The Mexican La Perra cobs are also primitive 
but they differ from those of the North American site in several botanical 
features. Although no such early specimens have as yet been found in the 
Andean highlands their absence cannot be held to dismiss the earlier 
arguments in favour of a South American origin. The most likely inter¬ 
pretation is that here again we can think of an idea spreading and being 
developed more or less independently in separate centres. It is too soon as 
yet to say whether South, Central or the south-west of North America can 
c laim to have taken the lead. 

Root Vegetables 

Wild roots had long formed an important element in human diet, but their 
early cultivation is exceedingly difficult to trace. The only one to have been 
detected in a Neolithic context is the carrot, known from Switzerland and 
Germany. As it is descended from the hybridization of two wild species 
Daucus carota and Daucus maxima it must have originated in the region 
where the natural ranges of these overlap: the Mediterranean. Radishes 
were intensively cultivated in Old Kingdom Egypt and must have been eaten 
there in prehistoric times. 

Fruity Nut and Oil-seed-bearing Trees 

Like roots, wild fruits have always been gathered by men—^although, 
indeed, they were of even greater importance to his tree-dwelling ancestors. 
Cultivation, however, did not rapidly produce fruits that can be distinguished 
from their wild forms, so that the early history of orchard-culture cannot 
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easily be followed. The apples eaten by the Danubians were small crabs of 
akind that grows wild in ^rmany. In some of the later Neolithic Swiss lake- 
villages the inhabitants seem to have enjoyed a larger apple, probably derived 
from the cultivation of another European wild crab, Malus sylvestm. Pears 
were also eaten by these villagers, together with little plums, and cherries— 
possibly wild ones. It is thought (without sufficient evidence for proof) that 
the Danubians brought the cherry-plum into central Europe where it became 
crossed with the sloe, producing the stock of the cultivated plum. 

Walnuts grew wild as forest trees from Greece through Asia Minor, Persia 
and the Himalayas to China, and the nuts were doubtless harvested. They 
have beoi found in a Neolithic context only in Europe, where their shells 
survive in some of the later lake-dwellings of Switzerland and Germany; 
as the tree does not naturally grow north of the Alps, it looks as though it 
must have been brought in and cultivated by the lake-dwellers. Pistachio 
nuts, still so popular in the Middle East, were already enjoyed at Jarmo. 

It has already been recorded (p. 245) that the first known instance of the 
cultivation of the olive was among the Neolithic people of El Garcel in 
south-east Spain. The origins of this tree, now so important in the economy 
of southern Europe, are xmcertain; they may be Asiatic, and be traced to 
the wild species, Olea chrysophylla^ which is native south of the Sahara, in 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan and western India. In early historic times it was 
certainly being grown at the eastern end of the Meffiterranean, for the oil 
was imported into the Egyptian Old Kingdom from Palestine and Syria. It 
was probably never of importance in either Iraq or the Indus region, for 
here by historic times sesame was the usual source of oil. 

Beans, peas and other leguminous seeds have been an invaluable stand-by 
as a human food. They are easily dried and stored and have a high protein 
content. The field pea, and by mutation the garden species, are probably 
derived from the wild Pimm elatius that grows across the Old World from 
the Mediterranean to Tibet. Peas and lentils were eaten at Jarmo. Wild peas 
have been found among the grain at Merimde (p. 234), but this vegetable 
does not seem to have been much cultivated in Egypt. It was, however, 
cultivated by the Danubians who brought it into central Europe; before the 
end of Neolithic times it was being grown in Switzerland and southern 
Germany. Beans were of immense importance to ancient man in the 
Americas where meat was scarce or absent. In fact several of our present-day 
garden beans have an American ancestry. Different wild species were culti¬ 
vated in the Andean region on the one hand and the central American on 
the other. The tepary bean (JPhaseolus acutifolius) of Mexico is unknown in 
the south, while the Mexican lima bean {Phaseolus mcrosperma) is a distinct 
variety. Both Phaseolus vulgaris and Phaseolus multiflmns are common to both 
regions, but the important yellow waxy types are peculiar to the south. 

There is no archaeological evidence of the first cultivation of the soya 
{Gfydne max) of such immense dietetic importance in Qiina and Japan, 
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nor of the Indian grams (JPhaseolus mungo and Phaseolus aureus). In pre¬ 
historic Europe the usual variety was the broad bean {Vida faba) which 
appears to have been introduced along two lines of diffusion. It is thought 
to have been derived from a wild bean native to north Africa {Vida pUrdand). 
It is therefore not surprising to find it introduced into Spain during the 
Neolithic period; its cultivation spread rapidly northward to the Channel 
Islands and south-east France. In addition to this southern line of entry 
direct from Africa, the broad bean was also carried into Europe by the 
earliest Danubians—^which suggests that it was possibly already being 
cultivated in the Balkans and Asia Minor. 

Squashes and Gourds 

Though they formed a much less vital element in the diet of the early 
American cultivators than either maize or beans, squashes were extensively 
cultivated among them. As with the beans, there is a sharp division of 
species between the Andean varieties and those cultivated farther north. In 
Peru the squash most favoured was Cucurbita maxima, which was unknown 
in the Central American-Mexican region, while the reverse is true of 
Cucurbita mixta. 

The bottle gourd {Lagenaria siceraria) has two distinctions. It is the only 
plant cultivated exclusively for making vessels and the only plant of any 
importance to link the cultivators of the Old and New Worlds in pre- 
Columban days. It was undoubtedly a native of the tropical regions of the 
Old World and was carried to America by ocean currents. 

Comment has already been made on the fact that its imitation in 
pottery by the Danubians of Hungary in a region where it cannot grow is 
evidence of the southern, and particularly Anatolian, inspiration of their 
culture. 

Flax 

Varieties of flax were early grown both for their oil-seeds and for fibre. 
The Neolithic Egyptians grew Linum usitatissimum (Badaria and Fa3nim), 
and it has been found at Alishar in central Anatolia at a level dating from 
about 3000 BC. Various species of Linum are natives of Europe, and doubtless 
provided the source of the ancient cultivated form Linum bienne. This plant 
was grown by the Danubians in south-eastern Europe, and they probably 
stimulated its spread to the west and north; it was cultivated by the earliest 
inhabitants of Swiss lake-dwellings and had reached Scandinavia before the 
end of Neolithic times. 

THE DOMESTICATION OF ANIMALS 

How the first stages of the domestication of wild goats, sheep, cattle and 
pigs were achieved is not known, and is never likely to be fully understood. 
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There are, however, a number of theories. The least acceptable is that the 
step was taken directly from hunting practices, and in particular by the 
capture and taming of animals for use as decoys. It is just conceivable that 
this may have been true of reindeer.3 Another and contrary view depends upon 
the womenfolk having already made enough progress with agriculture for 
some extra food to be available to tempt hungry animals. Again it 1ms been 
suggested that in the conditions of post-glacial desiccation (p. 26) the wild 
flocks and herds became more and more concentrated in the neighbourhood 
of water, and more and more open to human influence and control. The 
last two explanations are compatible and can well be combined. Tt happens 
that just in those regions of Hither Asia where ancestors of wheat and barley 
grew spontaneously, there lived also wild sheep, goats, cattle and pigs. Now 
the hunters whose wives were cultivators had something to ofler some of 
the beasts they had hunted—^the stubbie on grain plots and the husks of 
the grain. As suitable animals became increasingly hemmed in to the oases 
by the desert, men might study their habits and, instead of killing them 
offhand, might tame them and make them dependent.** 

One authority has put forward a theoretical time-sequence for the domes¬ 
tication of the different groups. First the scavengers, such as the dog; second 
nomadic animals such as the reindeer, goat and sheep; third beasts for whidi 
a settled life is essential—cattle and pigs; finally animals that can be used 
for transport including the horse, the ass and the llama. While the dog was 
certainly domesticated in Mesolithic times, and the horse not until after the 
Primary Neolithic period, the validity of the distinction between the other 
two classes is very dubious. However, it will be remembered that at the 
Belt Cave in northern Iran domesticated sheep and goats were found in the 
earliest, pre-pottery. Neolithic occupation dated by Carbon-14 to the first 
half of the sixth millennium, while pigs (the earliest known in the world) 
and cattle did not appear until the later Neolithic occupation dated to the 
second half of the same millennium. 

This evidence supports the priority of sheep and goats in order of domes¬ 
tication. Nevertheless it may be a purely local state of affairs, and not too 
much weight should be given to it. It has already been suggested in dis¬ 
cussing the origins of the Neolithic way of life in general that it is wrong 
to look for a single precisely hmited centre. Once the idea of taking partial 
charge of certain animals had got about, trials, some of them successful, 
are likely to have been made in a number of regions and by divers 
methods. 

The biological aspects of domestication must be briefly considered. The 
beasts composing the early flocks and herds in the cradlelands of farming, 
and those later led into Europe, were i^ually much smaller than their wild 
counterparts. The cattle in particular (Bos lot^frons) were as diminutive 
as the modem Kerry. The usually accepted explanation is that wherever 
* V. Gordon Childe, Neto Light on the Most Ancient Bast. 
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possible men selected the occasional dwarf from among the wild stock, and 
continued to be best able to keep and to breed from the smaller, weaker 
and more docile animals. It was only much later when domestication was 
complete and irreversible that their human masters could afford to reintro¬ 
duce a strain from the larger wild breeds and to select for size and weight. 
Most bodily changes that have taken place in domestic animals have been 
due to selective breeding—^for example the increased woolliness of sheep. On 
the other hand there does seem some tendmcy at least in dogs and pigs 
(though see below) to become progressively shorter in the muzzle, and for 
their coats to lose their natural protective shading and assume bright colours 
and piebald markings. 

Sheep and Goats 

In spite of a human inclination to estimate sheep and goats very differ¬ 
ently, it is in fact difficult to distinguish between these two members of the 
sub-family Caprinae by their skeletal remains alone, very slight differences 
in the cannon bones and in the bones round the eye being almost the only 
reliable indication. It is already apparent from Chapter VIII that in practice 
it has very often proved impossible to determine whether particular Neolithic 
peoples kept goats, sheep, or both together. 

All modem domestic sheep appear to be descended from three listing 
types of wild Ovis. The most important, because it was probably the species 
originally domesticated by the pioneer herdsmen of south-west Asia, is the 
Urial {Ovis vignei) which has a vast Asiatic range from the Elburz mountains 
to Tibet. It has a fawny brown coat with a darker band along the back; 
this is hairy on top but conceals wool below. The ram has large horns 
curving outwards and backwards, the ewe small prick horns like a goat. If 
this was the breed first tamed in regions south of the Elburz (and repre¬ 
sented by those very early animals found in the Belt Cave), it was certainly 
also the one first to be carried westward with the farming economy into 
Europe, for it is represented by O. aries palustrisj the famous ‘Turbary’ 
sheep of the earliest Swiss lake-dwellers. It was, indeed, the breed raised 
by most of the early Neolithic farmers of Europe. 

Another type of wild sheep with domestic offepring is the Moufion {Ovis 
musimon) with a rather more westerly range than the Urial; today varieties 
live in southern Europe (Sicily, Corsica and Sardinia) where they must 
originally have had a more extensive territory. It is also found in Cypms; 
its area of distribution extends eastward from central Anatolia to northern 
Iran. It is rather like the Urial in appearance although with a somewhat 
darker, more reddish brown, coat; the ewes are hornless. It is not known 
where the Moufion was first domesticated, but it undoubtedly was intro¬ 
duced into Europe at a later date than the Turbary—^for it does not appear 
among the Swiss lake-villages until the very end of their Neolithic 
occupation. 
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A third wild spedes that has contributed to our modem stock is the 
Argali (Ovis ammon) at home in the highlands of central Asia. It is very 
Imge, and bears long horns making a forward turning coil. It is possible 
that such a powerful animal would not have found favour among the early 
domesticators. Its earliest recorded presence seems to be as a cross widi 
Urial at Anau at the end of the Neolithic occupation there. ArgaU elements 
certainly spread westward and are dominant in the Merino breed. A beast 
apparently representing a pure Argali variety was found m deposits in the 
Et^sh Thames dating from Bronze Age times. 

It is still impossible to give any coherent account of the domestication 
of what was probably man’s first milk-giver—the goat. It is likely, however, 
that the Bezoar goat of Turkestan and Afghanistan was the most important 
ancestral species. 

The Big Horn is the wild sheep native to the New World. It was never 
domesticated, sheep not having been kept by the pre-Columban peoples of 
America. 

Cattle 

All humpless breeds of catde are believed to be descendants of the wild 
Bos primigenitts, or aurochs, which was a native of the plains from southern 
Russia to the Altais. The bull of this species is huge and carries wide, 
outspreading horns. Yet the cow (as is weU shown among the Lascaux cave- 
paindngs) has a much lighter build and more sharply curved litde horns, 
and altogether looks less unlike the small, short-homed Bos longifrons (or 
Bos bract^ceros) that composed the herds of most NeoUthic farmers alike 
in the primary ar^ of south-west Asia, in Egypt and in Europe. At present, 
then, we have to accept the view that th^e little catde were obtained by 
giving preference to dwar& and weaklings. Here and there, as in Britain, 
re-admixture with the wild aurochs evidendy took place even in these early 
times. That it took pla(% subsequendy in many areas is shown clearly enough 
in the heavy long-homed oxen that sdll pull carts and ploughs in so many 
quarters of the Old World. Breeds in which the Bos printigemus element is 
even stronger are found surviving in small pockets in remote places—as, for 
example, the highland catde of Scotland. 

It is very interesting to find the humped zebu (Bos indicus) already fully 
developed in one of the earliest of the upland sites in Baluchistan, supposedly 
founded as much as five himdred years earlier than the Indus dvilizadon 
itself. This was at Rana Ghundai in the Zhob valley, where the bones lay 
among the remains of the oldest occupation—apparendy a camp of pardy 
nomadic herders. The zebu is also depiaed in a highly stylized fashion on 
the pottery of some of these early upland village sites. No wild humped 
species is known, and it seems likely that this development, apparendy a 
method of storing extra fat comparable to that of the fat-tailed sheep, must 
have arisen with domestication. 
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Pigs 

Although in the theoretical classification of domestic animals quoted above 
the pig is put with cattle as demanding a life of settled farming, it may first 
have been attracted to human settlements as a scavenger. It seems very 
likely that two wild breeds were severally domesticated, though crossed in 
later times. The common wild boar (portrayed in all its savagery by many 
Palaeolithic painters) is native right across Europe, north Africa and central 
Asia as far as Siberia. This is Sus scrofaj undoubtedly the an cestor of the 
oldest known domestic pigs, those whose remains were left in the Belt Cave 
over seven thousand years ago, and of most of the pigs found on Neolithic 
sites throughout south-west Asia, Egypt and Europe. The Turbary pig of 
the Swiss lake-villages is sometimes distinguished as Stts scrofa pahistris. 
The second ancestor is Sus vittatusy a wild pig with a much shorter snout 
at home in south-east Asia. This species is the prototype of the pigs kept by 
the first Chinese farmers (p. 255). 

Llama and Alpaca 

Very little is known of the domestication of these two species (both related 
to the camel) which were the only large domestic animals of the New World. 
As has been said, they were limited to the highlands of South America. The 
llama is undoubtedly descended from the wild guanaco, and it is interesting 
to find that its coat shows just the same tendency to strong colour and 
piebald marking found in die domestic animals of the Old World. The wild 
ancestor of the alpaca seems to have died out—^unless indeed this animal 
was the result of a cross between the guanaco and the vicuna. It can be 
argued that the llama was only partially domesticated, in ancient times as 
today, for it probably often found its own food and shelter and calved away 
from human surroimdings. Neither it nor the alpaca has ever been brought 
to the stage of domestication at which it could be milked. 

Horses and Camels 

Horse bones have occasionally been found on the Neolithic sites in both 
Europe and Asia. The camel was very dubiously reported at certain Tripolye 
sites. Both occurred in the same early level at Rana Ghundai in Baluchistan 
that yielded the remains of zebu. There is little question that the story of 
the domestication of these transport animals belongs in great part to a later 
phase of human history. 


FARMING METHODS 

The definitive basis of the primary Neolithic economy was small-scale 
cultivation with hoc or digging-sti^ from villages or hamlets, and the 
pasturing of flocks and herds on surrotmding uncultivated pastures. The 
greater part of this early farming was developed on light upland soils or on 
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such spreads of light soil as the loess and the yellow earth. In Egypt the 
Neolithic farmers were certainly raising crops on the changing flood plains 
of the Nile and as the deserts parched they must have come to rely more 
and more on the wadis for pasture. With the more systematic cultivation 
of the flood plains both in Egypt and Iraq (by the An^tians and al’Ubaid 
people) the true primary Neolithic period is coming to an end. Simple 
diversion of river- or spring-water for agriculture may have been used by 
these peoples as also, earlier, by the inhabitants of Jericho and other dwellers 
beside oases. But systematic irrigation, like the use of the plough, belongs 
to the next stage of man’s agricultural progress. Chapter VIII has shown 
that while one of the prime reasons for the diffusion of farming eastward, and 
more particulaily westward, was soil exhaustion and the need to clear fresh 
land, in the early centres in south-west Asia and south-east Europe villages 
were inhabited for generation after generation until their rubbish and disin¬ 
tegrated hous^.s accumulated into mounds. How this was possible in upland 
regions with none of the natural soil renewal of the great river valleys is an 
issue that has been very generally avoided. It seems that these farmers must 
have learnt how to use manure, perhaps by folding animals on the stubble, 
or else were organized for the rotation of crops. There is as yet no evidence 
for either of these methods. Only in the Swiss lake-villages (which would 
appear to have been more stable than most western Neolithic settlements) 
have signs been observed of the collection of manure. 

On the expanding frontiers of farming the normal procedure was for 
exhausted plots and the villages from which they had been worked to be 
deserted and new land cleared. Remarkable indications of the clearance and 
reversion of land have been detected in Denmark by means of pollen analysis. 
Here the first farmers had to tackle clearance of a kind that seems always 
to have been too much for the loess-loving Danubians: the clearance of 
deciduous forest. Studies were made in Danish bogs and "it was found that 
at several places on the border between Atlantic and sub-Boreal times there 
was a sudden change in the country’s vegetation. The forest trees (oak, ash, 
elm and lime) receded rapidly relatively to the herbaceous plants, indicating 
that clearances had been made in the once all-dominating forests. At this 
same time horizon layers of charcoal were observed in the bog and the first 
discovery was made of the pollen of cultivated cereals and of weeds normally 
found only in the vicinity of farmers and their dwellings.... These clearances 
were made at slightly different times in the various areas studied. The 
subsequent recovery of the forest can also be traced in the peat; after a local 
destruction of this kind the quick-growing birch returned first, then the 
other trees in the same sequence as in a corresponding process today.’* On 
one bog it even proved possible to record several superimposed clearance 
horizons, "first somewhat faint, then more vigorous and, evidently, much 

* C. J. Becker, *The Introduction of Farming into Northern Europe*. Paper con¬ 
tributed for the Journal of World Hutoryt February xpss* 
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more durable*. It has been insisted that the forests were fought by fire and 
axe as much to win pasture and fodder for the livestock as to get soil for 
crops. Thus it was definitely not fire-dearance far ming such as that still 
practised in the a>nifer forests of Careha. These horizons date from the 
earlier Neolithic phase in Denmark, though not from the very first known 
ferming immigration. They give a marvellously convincing picture of the 
conditions of the Neolithic farming frontier in forest coimtry. Pollen grains 
invisible to the naked eye have brought back a forgotten pioneering world. 

The storage of grain both for seed and for winter consumption was of 
immense economic importance to the Neolithic peasant communities. Here, 
indeed, was the chief factor making possible the increase in numbers that 
everywhere accompanied the adoption of farming. In a dry country such 
as P^gypt, storage pits lined with basketry could be sunk into the grdund as 
they were in the Fayum (p. 310), while baskets and large pottery jars were 
also used. The Danubians (and probably many other Neolithic agricul¬ 
turalists in countries with a considerable rainfall) took great trouble over the 
construction of stilted granaries. Presumably threshing was everywhere done 
on floors in or near the villages, and the straw kept for fodder and bedding. 

Theoretically it seems that there must have been an early period when 
livestock were kept for meat, skins and perhaps hair and wool, and not for 
milk. Unfortunately nothing is known as to when milking, cheese-making 
and other dairy work began, or whether they were already practised by 
Neolithic farmers during their spread into Europe. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER X 

1. Professor S. Mizuno points out that it is nevertheless worth noting that in south-east Asia 
tuberous plants such as the yam and taro have always played an important part and may 
perhaps be associated with the first stages in the planting of crops. 

2. According to Professor S. Mizuno rice was undoubtedly cultivated during the Neolithic era 
in northern China. Also in southern China there are plenty of rice remains from the 
Neolithic sites. 

3. Both Professor K. Birket-Smith and C. A. Nordman point out that many scholars hold 
a view contrary to that of H. Pohlhausen (Dos Wanderhirtentum ttnd seine Vorstufen 
(Brunswick, 1954)), and date the beginning of the domestication of the reindeer to a 
relatively late period [see K. lettmar, *Zu den Anf&ngen der Rentierzucht’, Anthroposi 
47 (1952)* PP- 737 - 66 ]. 
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J UST as the habits of Palaeolithic man as a hunter and food-gatherer had 
harmonized ^dth those of the natural world, so, too, his dwellings had 
made litde or no difference to the prospects of nature. Caves and rock-shelters, 
low and shapeless huts, were hardly more conspicuously artificial than birds’ 
nests or warrens. But with man ’s entry into the Neolithic phase he began 
&irly rapidly to assert himself, even though for the most part his building 
still lacked the formal qualities of true architecture. In many parts of the 
world villi^es grew up with houses that in one way or another asserted man’s 
imaginative power and new control of materials; here and there before the 
end of the period he had raised temples and monumental tombs. 

Needless to say caves were stiU inhabited. In very many lands, and those 
not all uncivilized, they are still lived in today. But the great increase in 
population, and still more the need for agriculturalists to live where there was 
no natural shelter, necessitated extensive domestic building that was bound 
in time to develop into domestic architecture. 

DOMESTIC BUILDING 

In the Neolithic stage of economy, houses were everywhere built of local 
materials. These alwajrs played a considerable part in determining the plan 
and construction of the building. Thus although a change firom, say, a round 
to a rectangular house plan is likely to mean a break in cultural tradition 
if it takes place within one region, such a contrast between one region and 
another may have little cultural significance. The use of large timbers on the 
one hand and of reed or matting screens on the other is very likely to result 
in a rectangular plan; any form of weaving (as in wattle and daub) round 
saplings or flexible poles favours a circular one. Stone, mud-brick and most 
other forms of pis 6 can be used equally well for either. Pit-dwellings tend 
to range from roughly round to sub-rectangular because exaa shapes and 
straight lines are not easily produced by digging into the groimd with primitive 
picks and spades. At the Yang-shao village of Pan-p’o (p. 256) the houses 
were both round and rectangular. 

Climate is, of course, another natural factor strongly affecting domestic 
building. Whereas in warm countries flimsy modes of construction might go 
with reasonable domestic conditions, solid wind- and rain-proof houses were 
essential in many parts of Europe and Asia. Cold, and more particularly 
windy, climates encouraged the sinking of house floors below ground level 
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and the screening of the entrance to the living-room with a porch or anteroom. 
Agun, the sun-dned brick or other pise construction, so popular, became so 
easily made, in south-west Asia, China and Africa, were out of the question 
in more temperate lands where rain was frequent and the sun ladced the 
necessary hardening power. 

Pis^ typically consists of soil (with as high a clay content as is available) 
tempered with chopped straw or dui^, mixed with water and well trodden. 
It can be raised into solid walls between plank caissons, but the usual method 
in Neolithic times and afterwards was to make it into rough blodts, or 
moulded bricks. These, having been either patted up on a flat surface or 
pushed into a rectangular mould, were put out to dry in the sun—and turned 
from time to time until fully hardened. As the sun could eflect no f’hfrnical 
change such as takes place when a brick is kfln-fired, the pis^ blocks were 
liable to dissolve or aiimble. A house built from them might not stand for 
more than two generations. As, however, it disintegrated without leaving any 
awkward and intractable rubble, a new one could easily be built on top of it 
This relatively rapid replacement of pise and other mud buildings is the chief 
explanation for the accumulation of mounds (tells and tepes) on permanent 
setdement sites. Although they were slight compared with the vast accumula¬ 
tions that formed below the later cities, even Neolithic villages could (as we 
have seen) accumulate a considerable thickness of layers. At Jericho the 
Neolithic levels were 44 feet thick. 

The oldest-known farmers* houses are those of Jericho and Jarmo, and in 
both stone as well as pise had been employed. The Jericho houses appear 
to have been dose packed inside the walls very much as in the poorer quarters 
of modem towns where mud-brick is still in use. The oldest dwellings, those 
bdonging to the older of the two pre-pottery Neolithic settlements, were 
rounded in plan and approached through a projectmg porch with steps or 
a short ramp leading down to a sunk floor levd. Although mainly of sun- 
dried brick of plano-convex, hog-backed form, some stone was used in the 
walls. At least in some the brick walls seem to have been carried up into 
domed roofs. The second pre-pottery Neolithic people of Tahunian culture 
brought with them a sharply contrasting type of domestic architecture. Their 
houses were rectangular and much more complex in plan, with a series of 
well-proportioned living-rooms. These were approached through a courtyard 
which also gave access to stor^e rooms and other outbuildings. More 
remarkable still was the careful interior decoration of the living-rooms. The 
walls were lined with lime plaster and sometimes painted. The floors were 
also plastered, burnished with smooth stones to obtain a high polish, and 
furnished with circular mats of plaited rush. The door frames were of wood, 
but probably dosed with skin curtains rather than by doors. The bricks used 
for ^ese later houses were also different from the earlier, and highly distinc¬ 
tive. They were shaped like flattened dgars and their makers had used their 
thumbs to impress a herringbone pattern on the upper surface. 
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At Janno the houses consisted of several rectangular rooms built of on 
a stone footing; they were furnished with ovens and basins sunk in the floors. 
At Hassuna (Fig. 39) the development is striking; immediately overlying the 
nomadic squatting place, the earliest true houses were of coarse rammed or 
kneaded clay, some round, some more rectangular, but generally lacking in 
formal plan; the late ones evolved towards a rectangular house of several 
rooms adjoining a courtyard with outbuildings. Here the walls were built 
of pis6 blocks and had broome completely merged into one another. Storage 
spa(% was made by sunk jars (the oldest form) and by pits sometimes lined 
with gypsum plaster and coated with bitumen. The Jericho houses and 
these later ones at Hassuna give the best idea of the relatively commodious 
homes enjoyed by the most prosperous of the farmers between six and eight 
thousand years ago. 

The houses at Cypriote Khirokitia were beehive-shaped like those of the 
early period at;, Jericho. Walls of mud-brick or pise, well smoothed, rose 
from stone foundations. They were entered through wooden-framed doors. 



FIG. 38A. Plan of Neolithic house in Iraq: Jarmo (after Braidwood, 
courtesy of the Oxiennd Institute, University of Chicago). 
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FIG. 38B. Plan of Neolithic house in Iraq: Matarrah (after Braidwood, 
courtesy of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago). 









FIG. 39. Neolithic house at Hassuna. A: remains as found; B: reconstruction 

(after Singer). 
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and floors, sunk slightly below ground level, were furnished with central 
clay hearths. A remarkable feature in several of these houses was a partial 
upper floor below the domed roof supported on square limestone pillars. 
Niches and cupboards might be let into these pillars. Some prosperous 
households at Khirokitia lived in compounds with a kitchen anrl worlshops 
grouped roimd the main dweUing house. 

Other comparable Neolithic sites have nothing very remarkable to add. 
In the Syro-Cilician region stone foundations and traces of wattle and daub 
as well as pise walls have been found. Away to the north at the oasis site 
of Sialk where reeds were available these were used by the earliest settlers, 
but were later given up in favour of pise. The al’Ubaid people who first 
settled the Euphrates delta lands where there must have been vast stretches 
of reed beds developed a much more elaborate reed architecture in which 
closely tied bimdles were used as framework and the walls thickly plastered 
with mud. 

Special mention should perhaps be made here of the domed, tholos-like 
rooms discovered in the Halafian occupation at Arpachiyah near Nineveh, 
and thought to be household ‘chapels’ or shrines rather than living-rooms. 
They were of mud-brick on a stone foundation. It seems very probable 
that stone-founded circular constructions found at another Hdafian site, 
Yunus, and identified as ‘kilns’, were in fact similar ceremonial rooms and 
that this architectural peculiarity was characteristic of the Halafians. Many 
authorities beUeve it to have inspired the tholos tombs of the central 
Mediterranean and through them the megalithic passage-grave architecture 
of western and northern Europe. 

In Egypt, rainless and warm, the pre-Dynastic villagers found no great 
need for substantial houses. In the Me-side settlements of the Fayum the 
huts were too flimsy to leave any trace beyond their fire-holes and basket-lined 
grain storage pits; so, too, were the first dwellings at Merimde. Later on, 
however, shelters seem to have been built from reed mats fastened to posts, 
and later again (perhaps as protection against the worsening sand storms) 
the Merimdians learnt how to build dome-shaped huts of rammed mud. 
To judge from Merimde, Egyptian villages may have been rather more 
spacious than the huddled ones of south-west Asia, for here the huts were 
ranged in rows, each in a garden or spacious yard, giving access to what 
must have been village lanes. Up river at Badari, families lived in matting 
huts very much like those of the second period at Merimde. 

In north-west India the domestic builders probably followed the same 
general methods as those of Iraq and Inm. At the pre-Indus upland village 
site of Rana-Ghundai the houses were built on footings of boulders, but 
little seems to have been recorded as to their plan. 

A great deal is known about the houses of the Neolithic farmers who 
spread w^tward through Europe. Here stone and wood were usual along 
the Mediterranean, and substantial wooden construction in the forested 
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zones. The Neolithic houses of Crete were made of rather planless groups 
of little rectangular rooms raised on stone foundations. The £1 Garcd 
villagers (probably of African origin) preferred oval pit-dwellings for their 
hill-mp settlements. The Vardar-Morava people to some extent represent 
an outp(»t of Asiatic tradition in that in addition to wattle and daub they 
sometimes built mud-brick houses. The related Boians, however, as we have 
seen (p. 251), lived in stout houses of split logs, while their neighbours, the 
Oltenians, already built the rectangular type of house with an anteroom or 
porch, known as the m^aron, that was to have a long and distinguished 
development among the Greeks. The Oltenians were also responsible for 
a very early exercise of fantasy in domestic architecture, for the people of 
£rosd crowned their gables wi^ elaborate spiral-shaped clay finials. Enough 
has already been said of the comfortable porched hous» of the prosperous 
peasants of the Blade Earth lands of the Ukraine. 

The dwellings, of the NeoUthic Danubians seem to have evolved through 
three styles. The first (until recently believed to have been bams) were 
very imposing, long, rectangular houses sometimes as much as 32 metres 
in leng±. The central ridge of the steeply pitched roof was supported 
on a line of posts, ISanked by a further line on each side that presumably 
helped to support the sloping rafters. These long houses were divided into 
two parts, one end having a raised floor and walls of split logs sunk into the 
sub-soil, the other lighter walling of wattle and daub. Perhaps the timbered 
end only was used for hmnan living, the rest being handed over to the 
am'mals or used for stores. From these first houses, among the finest built 
in Neolithic Europe, the later Danubians seem to have changed to a smaller, 
two-roomed megaron type of house, and then to a still smaller one-roomed 
form. Some of the second type were built on marshy ground on the Federsee 
in Wiirttemberg, supported on a framework of beams and floored with a sub¬ 
stantial platform of timber (Fig. 41). Typically each house was rectangular and 
had two rooms—an anteroom and an inner chamber. The roof was gabled 
and the walls were of split sapling and watde. In the anteroom, a beam with 
mortise holes for two uprights lay before the open hearth; it was probably 
part of a dr^g frame. In the inner room, in the right-hand comer were 
supports for a raised couch or bench, and a hearth lay against the partitition. 

It is thought that the food and materials were prepared in the outer room, 
where there was normally a day oven for baking bread. In front of each 
house was a planked forecourt, presumably a place for working and sitting. 
These Aichbuhl houses are a little later than our primary Neolithic diffu¬ 
sion, but the simple peasant interior that they suggest probably oilers a - 
fiur picture of great numbers of Neolithic homes in central Euroj^. They, 
their larger predecessors, and indeed most of the wooden houses of Neolithic 
Europe, demanded muc^ labour and not inconsiderable carpentering skill. 
Probably the long-handled adze was the prindpal wood-working tool used 
by the Danubian house-builders. 
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In spite of the preservation of so many of the perishable possessions of 
the Cortaillod people of Switzerland, the exact plan of their dwellings 
is uncertain—^though perhaps generally rectangular. They stood in small 
groups on the damp or boggy margins of the lakes. Although it is now the 
prevalent view that they did not stand on raised piles, there is no question 
that in many instances piles were driven into the soft soil beneath them to 
discourage sinking. Some had wooden floors supported on sticks or timb ers 
resting directly on the wet ground. Others utilized long sheets of bark to 
keep out the damp, while others again had clay floors. Clay hearths were 
a common feature, and often they had to be renewed again and a gain as 
they sank into the soft soil beneath. Nothing is known of the p lan of the 
only Neolithic lake-dwelling to have been recognized in Britain, at Ehenside 
Tam, Cumberland. 

Not very much is known, either, of other forms of domestic architecture 
among the Windmill Hill people of Britain. They certainly camped at least 
seasonally in their hill-top enclosures (p. 296). Hearths and rubbish pits 
have been foimd in the interior, and considerable quantities of dom^tic 
mbbish in the ditches. One oval hut was found inside the entrance of a 
camp in Devon, otherwise true house remains are unknown in them. 

Another Windmill Hill house has been found at Haldon, also in Devon; 
it was a small rectangular building about 6 metres long wi± stone footings 
that probably supported wattle-and-daub walls; it may have had a screened- 
off anteroom, and an inner living-room with a hearth in one comer. 

In Denmark we are once more in coimtry where long houses in wood were 
apparently the usual form of early Neolithic domestic building. It will be 
remembered that at Barkaer in east Jutland the earliest Trichterbecher 
farmers seem to have lived many families together in two immensely long 
houses (one was 85 by 6-5 metres) divided into a number of rooms about 
3 metres across. These were not of solid timber constmction but were 
built of poles with branches plaited between them. Such communal long- 
houses recall those of the north-west coast Indians of America. Fine wooden 
houses, belonging to a rather later phase of the Danish Neolithic, are those 
of the village of Troldebjerg where there was a long row of rectangular 
buildings, at least two of which were houses about 30 metres long. They 
may be compared with the lovely farm-houses still charaaeristic of the 
Black Forest country of Germany, in that their gabled roofs sloped right 
down to the ground on one side and covered both the family living-room 
and the stalls of the beasts. 

One other site in the extreme north of Europe deserves description here, 
even although it falls a little later in time than the primary Neolithic phase. 
This is the village of Skara Brae in the Orkney Islands that was built by 
a community of stock-breeders directly descended from the native M^o- 
lithic population of Britain. Probably by the time they wore making their 
homes in these bleak and remote islands bronze was already coming into use 
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in England, but dieir own economy remained fully Neolithic. The compact 
little village was built in a hollow among sand-dunes, and the excellent 
p&ture of the treel^s (because gale-swept) countryside made possible a 
settled economy; Skara Brae was continuously inhabited for many genera¬ 
tions. The houses were squarish though with rounded comers, measuring 
up to 20 by i8 feet and with substantial stone-built walls. The roofe 
were partly corbelled but the central opening may have been closed with 
whale-bone rafters. Each was entered through a very narrow entrance only 



FIG. 40. Plan of Neolithic house at Knockadoon, Limerick, Ireland (after 
O’Riordain). Black spots mark post-holes. 


4 feet high closed by a door, presumably of stone, which could be fastened 
by a bar of stone or whale-bone. In the centre was a square hearth on which 
a peat fire burned (with a stone seat beside it). On either side were beds, 
enclosed by stone slabs, once containing a mattress of heather and covered 
with a canopy of skins supported by stone bed posts. Shelves in the walls 
above the beds served to store personal possessions. Small boxes of rhin 
slabs with carefully luted joints let into the floor seem to have been intended 
to hold liquids. A two-shelved dresser of stone stood a^dnst the back waU. 
One to three small cells opened off each hut; some may have been used as 
storerooms, others as privies, since they are drained. The huts were grouped 
into r^;ular clusters connected by paved alleys. In its final form Skara 
Bnie comprised six or seven dwellings and one 'industrial huf (probably 
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used communally) that lacked the usual beds and dresser but was provided 
with a kUn and had been used as a workshop by a chert-knapper. The 
alleys connecting the houses were all roofed over and the whole complex 
buried in sand, refuse and ash. Skara Brae was drained by a S3rstem of stone- 
lined sewers running under the huts. 

This Orkney hamlet (and there is a similar one in another island in the 
group) is of particular interest here for two reasons. One is the extreme 
adaptability to the environment that it demonstrates. In response to the 
tireless winds of these northern latitudes the whole cluster was under shelter, 
converting a hamlet into what was almost a new kind of communal dwelling. 
In response to the total lack of wood, whale-bone was used for roofing, the 
readily split local flagstone for furniture. The second interest arises from this 
use of stone in place of wood. It had never been suspected when more 
normal Neolithic homes were being explored that they would have been 
furnished with the elaboration found in this humble little northern settle¬ 
ment. Some kind of box-bed possibly, but a two-tiered dresser with a 
cupboard-like arrangement at the base, a bedside cupboard and closets, 
would seem extraordinarily improbable. Looking into one of these living- 
rooms and imagining the place with its furs and its firelight and its omamenul 
crocks one could easily suppose it to be exactly the kind of peasant home 
that survived in northern Europe until the present century. Were other 
Neolithic homes equally well equipped—^indeed better, as would befit the 
larger houses and richer communities to be foimd in easier lands ? It can 
hardly be doubted that they were. Indeed, reflecting again on these interiors 
wh«re the furnishings have been, as it were, petrified into survival, it appears 
that just as farmers were from the first dependent on the same cattle and 
sheep, wheat, barley and maize that are still the basis of our lives today, 
so, too, almost from the fiirst they found how to satisfy the essential nee^ 
of a simple peasant life in a manner that was to endure for many thousands 
of years: the hearth and the fireside seat, the comfortable bed and the 
dresser with its utensils. 

Before leaving Neolithic dwellings we should perhaps look across to 
what is almost the opposite limit of our range from the far north-western 
Orkney Islands. The Yang-shao pig-keepers of China sheltered themselves 
in roughly rounded pit-dwellings, and enclosed their villages within mud- 
built walls. 

At the village of Pan-p’o, Shenshi province (p. 256) the rectangular 
houses were from 4 to 6 metres long with rounded comers and floors 
sunk up to a metre below ground. The walls were of clay containing grass, 
and the roofs of the same mixture above rafters supported on central posts. 
Most of the round houses were built on the ground surface without sunken 
floors. In constmetion they were similar to the rectangular ones except that 
inside the clay walls were reinforced by a ring of small posts or poles. 

The houses of the pre-pottery farmers in the Andes were usually roughly 
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oval, with floors sunk into the ground and lined with cobbles. The roofs 
did not rise much above ground-level and were supported on wooden or 
whale-bone rafters. 


VILLAGES AND ROADS 

When we come to consider the charaaeristics of Neolithic settlements 
as a whole, it is evident that they vary with local circumstances even more 
than do individual houses. It would be true to generalize to the extent of 
saying that in the earlier phases defences were usually absent or slight owing 
to the pacific temper of primary Neolithic economies. A ditch and palisade 
against wild animals or straying catde was frequent enough, but anything 
on a scale to be called military works very exceptional. Yet we at once 
have to recognize the great exception presented by Jericho. Jarmo and other 



FIG. 41. Neolithic village of the Danubian culture: Federsee, Germany 

[reconstruction (after Coon)]. 

early villages in south-west Asia seem to have been entirely open. Yet the 
earliest Jeridio had masonry v^s of massive mortared stone that still 
stand to a height of 12 feet. An internal drum tower had a long flight of 
steps running down from its summit, through its solid core to street level, 
(n. 9, h). Tanks seem to have been built against it for water storage. Thus 
nine ^ousand years ago there were already men living in surrounding not 
at all unlike those of a small mediaeval town. 

At the typical Danubian village of Koln-Lindenthal (Fig. 42) the first 
houses were unprotected for a while, then later fenced against animals. It was 
only after the site had been deserted by these shifting agriculturalists and 
reoccupi^ at a time when land shortage was beginning to make itself felt 
that a part of the village was strongly entrenched. The ^interrupted ditch 
camps’ of the Windmill Hill people of southern England were curious 
structures. Usually built round hill-tops, there were two or more concentric 
rings of earthworks; the banks appear to have been continuous, but the 
diKhes from which th^ were dug were no more than intermittoit, thus 
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forming a chain of long pits. The banks were sometimes reinforced by 
palisades. As we have seen (p. 247) these places were probably seasonally 
occupied camps rather than true villages. Rather similar entrenchments 
were dug by the Michesberg people in south-west Germany. Stone or earth 
walls and embankments seem often to have been raised round hill-top 
settlements by the western Neolithic peoples of France. The Camp de 
Chassey, Le Campigny, Fort Harrouard and the Camp de Catnoy are all 
possible examples, but the exact period in their history at which they were 
fortified is imcertain. Undoubtedly, however, these hiU-top settlements look 
defensive, and the possibility that the western farmers felt a need for pro¬ 
tection against indigenous peoples of Mesolithic tradition cannot be ignored. 

The internal structure of the villages would have varied with the archi¬ 
tecture. In many of the Asiatic villages where the houses were close-set 
rectangular buildings the roads between them would have been narrow, 
crooked alley-ways; at Arpachiyah the alleys were cobbled. At Khirokitia 
a paved *high sbreet* ran through the settlement, with stone ramps leading 
down to the individual houses. In Egypt, Merimde gives evidence for 
straighter, more open lanes running between the fences of gardens or yards. 
In most European villages there were presumably simply stony or muddy 
paths between the huts, but m some of the marsh villages north of the Rhine 
(such as Aichbhul, on the Federsee, Fig. 41) the rectangular wooden houses 
fironted roads carefully made with transverse timbers in the regular ‘corduroy* 
fashion. Skara Brae m the Orkneys was, so far as is known, unique in having 
the litde paved alleys between the few stone houses completely roofed over. 

As for roads outside setdements, they were probably never surfaced 
before the use of wheeled vehicles. Nevertheless the Neolithic economy 
must have led to a sharp (X)ntrast with the imobtrusive pathways used by 
the hunters. Where there were sizeable villages there must have been well- 
marked tracks and fords. Sometimes, undoubtedly, there were long-distance 
routes, either ridgeways following the tops or slopes of hills, or valley-ways 
keeping to firm groimd beside the rivers. An example is the Icknield Way 
across south-east England that seems already to have been followed by the 
Windmill Hill folk. The stone-cut tracks of Malta, pairs of ruts about 4^ feet 
across and r unning for distances of many miles, are now thought to have 
been formed by the tilted sledge or travois, at a tune when the now bare 
limestone slop» were still soil-covered. It is not certain that any of them 
date back to Neolithic times. 

CEREMONIAL BUILDINGS 

The colonnaded building at Jericho is unquestionably the first that can 
reasonably be identified as a temple. It was not like the ordinary houses in 
the town, and the association widi it of animal figures makes the identifica¬ 
tion almost certainly correct. The al’Ubaid people built temples: they have 
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been recognized at both Eridu in the south and Tqpc Gawra in the north. 
Already their architecture foreshadows what was to be magnified and 
elaborated in the dty temples of historical times. Founded on platforms, 
they were rectangular sanctuaries furnished with altar and offering-table. 
Outside, the prismatic mud-bri<^ walls were heavily buttressed—a device 
that developed into the striking recessed facades of the later architecture. 

Jericho and the al’Ubaid villages show that when communities were 
be ginn i ng to lose their simple rural character and develop towards little 
towns, special buildings might be communally instituted as places of worship 
—and perhaps served by a small priesthood. But this was not the usual pattern 
for primary Neolithic societies. Mention has already been made of the 
circular domed shrines at Arpachiyah. The latest and largest of them was 
as much as 30 feet across, and approached by an anteroom 60 fe^ long. 
Images of the Mother Goddess were associated with one of them. But such 
sanctuaries were exceptional; usually the Neolithic folk kept their cult 
objects in their own huts and houses and had not thought of co mbining to 
build places of public worship. 

Something must be said of what might be taken as striking exceptions to 
this pattern: the great temples of Malta. These were built by villagers living 
in a genuinely Neolithic cultural stage; on the other hand this island popula¬ 
tion was certainly retarded, remaining long without metal and developing 
striking local peculiarities in isolation. The temples, like the megaUthic 
tombs with which they have afl&nities, were in part inspired from the centres 
of civilization. In this sense they are not truly a part of primary Neolithic 
culture, yet they, like the tombs, show what Neolithic communities could 
do under the stimulus of a religious idea. The temples, such as the two finest 
examples of Hs^ar Kim and Mnaijdra, are composed of double apsidal 
chambers, the apse roofed by corbelling (PI. ii). The entrance-wa3rs, com¬ 
municating doorways and certain recesses are made of enormous blocks of 
stone, some of the doorways are closed by slabs perforated to make a small 
round opening. The walls are sometimes formed by stone slabs set alternately 
flat and edgeways on, the edges projecting a little beyond the fiats. These 
sanctuaries have been many times altered or remodelled, and it appears 
that the latest refinements were made well into the second millennium bc. 
In these later stages at least, if not before, the blocks of masonry have been 
accurately shaped with stone hammers, sometimes given a kind of ornamental 
rustication, and enriched with spiral designs and processions of men and 
animals. The presence in these strange buildings of many cult objects, 
mostly evidently related to the Mother Goddess, prove them to have been 
religious in purpose and therefore legitimately to be described as temples. 
Certain buildings in the Balearic Islands may be related, although they 
belong to a full Bronze Age; while they have some features in conunon 
with the Maltese buildings, they are particularly distinguished by pillars 
supporting large flat slabs and so resembling gigantic pedestal tables. It has 
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been suggested that these taulas are merely roof-trees, but it is more probable 
that they have some culdc significance. 

' There is no question that in their origins the Maltese temples have some 
relationship with the megalithic and related funerary architecture of the 
western Mediterranean and Atlantic coast lands (p. 249). In these tombs, 
too, we are again dealing with a trait derived ultimatdy fixmi a higher 
culture that was grafted on to local cultures still in a Neolithic stage of 
development. Enough has already been said of the history and general 
forms of this remarkable architecture—certainly among the greatest and 
most imagmative achievements ever made by peoples dependent on a 
primitive rural economy. It would, however, be appropriate here to say a 
litde more about the building methods employed. Both the passage-grave 
and gallery forms might sometimes be ait into limestone, chalk or other 
soft rocks, sometimes built in the true megalithic style with huge blocks 
weighing many pns. Again, particularly with passage-graves, small drystone 
building might be &voured, or, very commonly, the drystone technique be 
used in conjunction with megaliths. Often the large blocks are unshaped or 
only roughly dressed and the building therefore of a very crude ^ough 
monumental kind. On the other hand where, as in the enormous passage- 
grave of Maes Howe in the Orkney Islands, the local stone is laminated 
and readily splits inm regular shapes, an extraordinarily exact and narrow- 
jointed masonry was obtained. The corbelling of the roofs of the main 
chambers of passage-graves was often executed skilfully and on a massive 
scale. The apex of the roof of the richly carved New Grange in Ireland is 
nearly 20 feet above the floor, that of Mzss Howe originally about 15 feet. 
In their total length chamber and passage may be over 65 feet, while the 
covering mounds are frequendy l^ge enough to support small churches 
built on them by Christians anxious to counteraa the influence of lingering 
pagan customs. The galleries, though generally smaller than the passs^e- 
graves, are often very roomy; an sample in Scandinavia, walled with huge 
orthostats, is as mudb as seven feet high throughout. In very many types 
of tomb strong architectural emphasis was put upon the portal, both at the 
outer entrance and at the openings to inner chambers. Sometimes, dummies 
were made, either to conceal the real entrance or to serve as a purely 
ceremonial feature. Th^e monumental trilithon portals must be related to 
those dominating the Maltese temples, and may conceivably lie at the back 
of the trilithon construction at the great Bronze Age temple of Stonehenge 
in southern England. 

It is appropriate here to mention the Late Neolithic sanctuary that has 
been proved to underlie the Bron:^ Age monument at Stonehenge. It was 
a circular embanked area with a ring of ritual pits inside the bank and 
numbers of cremated burials. There is no evidence for any settlement in 
the immediate neighbourhood. This earliest sanctuary at Stonehenge is 
chi^y of value in warning us that althoi^ places for public worship or 
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ritual may not be found in Neolithic settlements, it does not follow they 
never existed. Sometimes, and particularly among the more highly pastoral 
and therefore less settled Neolithic societies, ihere may have b^n ritual 
meeting-places raised and used by scattered communities ranging over wide 
territories. 

Our ignorance of the early Neolithic scene is stUl much greater than our 
knowledge. The passage of thousands of years and the activities of hundreds 
of later generations have allowed little enough to survive of the handiwork 
of the pioneer farmers. Yet the last two chapters have shown that these 
humble founders of a way of life that was to be the basis of all the human 
achievements still lying in the future were already beginning to change the 
face of ihe earth. By 4000 bc in the cradlelands of fanning, by 2000 BC in the 
regions of its primary diffusion to the west and east, large tracts of land 
in Asia, Africa and Europe had become man-made landscapes. In one 
countryside it might be a numerous scatter of clustered mud-brick villages; 
in ano±er a straggle of matted huts; in a third, groups of high-roofed wooden 
longhouses. Here the surroundings might be open or even semi-desert; 
there dense forest might enfold the setdements or marshes or water stretch 
round them. But everywhere in the favoured regions there were human 
habitations surrounded by cultivated fields and well-cropped pastures. 
And everywhere there were increasing numbers of men, women and children 
endowed with the energy and the powerful, if hardly conscious, will that 
was to strengthen their control and extend it more and more widely. 

POTTING AND POTTERY 

It was long held to be axiomatic that true Neolithic cultures included the 
craft of potting among their skills. Very soon after agriculture made a 
settled home both possible and necessary, woman invented the processes 
of shap in g and firing day. An added incentive was provided by the need 
for watertight containers and cooking-vessels to contain cereal foods and, 
perhaps, dairy produce. So the argument went. It remains true up to a 
point, but we now know that farming and a settled life had been established, 
at any rate in south-west Asia and the eastern Mediterranean, thousands of 
years before the invention of fired pottery. As we have seen at both Jericho 
and Jarmo (pp. 223-5) there was a long period of occupation before 
pottery came into use. At Jericho the first pots can be dated to about the 
middle of the sixth millennium bc, while the settlement goes bad: towards 
or into the eighth millennium. There was a clearly defined pre-ceramic 
phase in Peru, when the farming and fishing communities of the coast made 
free use of gourds. Affhough the introduction of pottery among them has 
not been closely dated, it may have taken place by 1200 bc. Villagers in the 
Valley of Mexico were makirig good pottery as early as 1500 bc. 

When potting reached Jericho and Jarmo, de craft had evidently 
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progressed beyond the experimental stage. Nowhere in south-west Asia have 
the first tentative efforts at the firing of day vessels been recognized. It is 
ah invention of a kind that could easily be made in a number of different 
centres, for the structural change that takes place in day when the chemically 
combined water is expelled at between 450° and 700® c can be observed in 
various fortuitous ways. If baskets lined with moist clay to make them 
watertight fall into the fire then a partially hardened vessel may result; fires 
lit on clay-daubed hearths or cooking-pits can easily cause them to become 
fully fired. 

The craft was almost certainly independently invented in America,* and 
there is no reason why it should not have had more than one home in the 
Old World. On the odier hand, it is an invention that can be spread simply 
as an idea by word of mouth. For instance, the Basket Maker Indians in 
the south-west of the United States seem to have got hold of the general 
idea from southern neighbours, but they had to work out all the processes 
for themselves. It is not impossible that the same thing may have J^ppened 
among the Ertebolle people when they first adopted potting. 

The raw materials for the making of pots are widespread throughout the 
world. Clay is the product of the decomposition of rocks, particularly the 
granites and gneisses that are largely made up of feldspar. The chemical 
breakdown of feldspar is caused by the action of carbon dioxide and water 
on rock surfaces in areas where air is excluded by bogs or other natural 
blankets; the resulting day minerals are hydrated aluminium silicates with 
small admixtures of such constituents as dkalis and iron oxides. Kaolin is 
the most important of the primary days formed in this way; its deposits 
are fairly well marked by the present-day distribution of famous china 
manu&ctures: they lie in south-west England and Brittany, round Limoges 
and by the Pyrenees; in Saxony, Czechoslovakia and the Ukraine, China 
and the southern United States. 

This is the substance that, if suitably compounded and raised to a high 
enough temperature, will vitrify into porcelain. Practically aU the clays used 
for ordinary earthenware, however, are secondary clays that have been 
carried from their original beds by water, wind or ice, and redeposited 
mixed with various impurities. These secondary clays are found in almost 
every kind of territory except on sandy deserts and coral islands. Locally, 
however, they occur only sporadically, and in upland country are usually 
limited to the beds of lakes and rivers. Thus in a primitive culture woman 
potters must often make short expeditions to collect their raw material. 

Natural clay is highly plastic when worked with water, but may become 
too sticky to handle. Ps^y to counteract this stickiness and partly to obtain 
a greater porosity that prevents cracking and warping when the pots are 
being fired, it is commonly tempered with such things as powdered quartz, 
flint, sand or shell; occasionally old potsherds may be pounded up and 
used for this levigation—or even chopped grass or straw. The work of 
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mixing the clay, water and tempering material is heavy and not unskilled. 
If a large quantity was to be mixed, it may sometimes have been done by 
trampling underfoot, but an ordinary Neolithic potter working for her 
family would probably have kneaded it by hand—a manipulation very 
similar to that of pastry-making but carried out with a force that would 
produce a leaden pie-crust. For very fine and thin wares the clay might first 
have to be dried out, pounded and sieved. 

Once the clay had been prepared, there were several ways in which the 
Neolithic potters may have proceeded to build up their vessels. 

The wheel, the use of which is responsible for so many of the features 
that we regard as characteristic of pot forms, was nowhere used in the 
primary Neoh’thic phase. The simplest method, feasible for simple dishes 
or bowls, was to take a ball of clay, push the thumbs into the centre and 
then gradually lift and thin the walls by pressing them between thumb and 
fingers. No great size or height can be obtained in this way, and the primitive 
potter is likely to use either the coiled or the ring technique for her more 
ambitious vessels. In the first a continuous roll of clay is used spirally, each 
turn of the spiral being pinched on to the one below; in the second the 
procedure is similar except that separate rings are built one above the 
other. When the pot has been roughly put together in either of these 
fashions, the walls have to be thinned and the shape perfeaed. The thinning 
may be done simply between the fingers, one hand working inside the pot, 
the other out, or some convex surface such as that of a pebble may be held 
inside while the outer surface is either patted with the flat of the hand or 
with a specially made wooden bat. The more thoroughly the thinning and 
shaping are done, the more completely will the coils or rings be united into 
one piece; in the coarser prehistoric wares the lines of junction often show 
when the pot is broken, but in the finer fabrics they cannot be detected. 

Whatever method is employed, ±e gradual thinning and symmetrical 
shaping of a pot requires that it shall be turned round and round—^a need 
that was boimd in the end to be met by the invention of the spim wheel. 
Although the Neolithic potters had not advanced so far, they probably 
used simple devices to facilitate turning—one of which would be building 
the pot in a large curved potsherd that would readily turn on a hard floor. 
When two women worked together the vessel could of course be made to 
revolve if it were fixed to any solid base as a turn-table. 

Having been fully shaped the pot must be left to dry in the air. When 
the water content is reduced to about 8-15 per cent it is in the ‘leather 
hard* state and is ready for trimming, decorating with impressed designs 
(some of these are more likely to be made when it is still fuUy wet) and 
above all for burnishing. This rubbing of the walls, with or witiiout a slip 
coating of finer clay, not only gives an agreeably glossy surface but helps 
to make the ftbric less porous and therefore more watertight. A smooth 
pebble is the most usual burnishing tool. The pot is now further air-dried 
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(and at this stage a strong sun is an advantage) until the water content is 
down to about 3 per cent, and it is ready for firing. 

' Many primitive potters fire without the use of a kiln, and as very few 
remains of early Neolithic kilns have been discovered, it is probable that 
they were seldom used. On the other hand, it will be remembned that even 
Pal^lithic hunters (pp. 135, 161) used a kiln-like structure for hardening 
animal figurines, so that it would not be surprising to find this method of 
firing in use among even the earliest potters. If firing is to be done without a 
kiln, the batch of air-dried pots is piled, often in a hollow, with fuels such as 
brushwood, grass, straw or dung placed below, among and over them. With 
a hot fuel such as brushwood this process may take as litde as an hour, but 
the uneven distribution of heat is likely to make many wasters. Better 
results are obtained if a method akin to charcoal burning is used, the pot 
stack and its binning fuel being damped down with a covering of greenstuff 
or earth, which may maintain a steady heat for several days. O)olmg-off 
must be equally gradual. It is said that a temperature of up to 8oo°c can 
be created in an effective smother fire of this kind—^well above the minimum 
required to drive off the combined water. 

Firing has a great effect on the colour of the finished pot. The factors 
involved are complex and must vary with the constituents in the clay, but the 
most general rule is that if the firing is carried to a fairly high temperature 
with a plentiful oxygen supply the clay will fire red (especially if it has a 
considerable iron content) whffe if the oxygen is kept away the colour will 
be grey or black. A weU-known demonstration of this is provided by the 
Badarian and Amratian Egyptian pottery in which the body of the pot was 
red and the top part bladt (Fig. 43). This attractive bicolour was secured by 
standing the inverted pot in ashes that prevented the access of oxygen to 
the buried portion while the rest of the vessel was exposed. 

The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico who make polychrome pottery quite 
as fine as the Neolithic painted wares of Eurasia fiire it successfully without 
a kiln. On the other hand if it is true, as has beeu claimed (p. 229), that the 
Halafians fired their fine pottery at temperatures up to 1,200° c, they must 
have used kilns. These are likely to have been either cylindrical or beehive¬ 
shaped with a furnace either just outside, or directly below a perforated clay 
floor. In a famous fourth-millemiium example from Sialk, however, the 
fuel appears to have been inside the firing-chamber. Many little ^mily 
kilns of beehive shape were in use amoi^ the Oltenian people of Erosd. 
Surprisingly enough rough kilns of turf and stone have been found at Late 
Neolithic sites on the Hebrides off the coast of Scotland. Possibly their use 
reflects the Mediterranean contacts represented by megalithic tombs. Kilns 
have two disadvantages to the primitive potter. They demand quantities 
of good faggots or charcoal as fuel, and it is difficult to make them large 
gfifi^ gh to hold anything like the number oi pots that can be dealt with in 
an q)en or smother fire. 
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Of the &ctors determining the preferred pot shapes, cultural tradition, 
function and material are obviously the most important. Material plays no 
great part, save that if only poor or coarse day is available subtle forms 




no. 43. Neolithic Egyptian pottery. A and B: pots from Merimde; 

C, D, E, F: Badarkn pottery; G, H: Gerzean decorated pottery (aftor Vandier). 

are out of range. As for function, such determination of form as the plate 
for solid food, the bowl for slops, the beaker for liquid drinks and the con¬ 
stricted-necked jar for water or other storage is obvious enough. Special 
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ritual usages determined a number of early forms such as the stand for 
offerings. Very many Early Neolithic vessels have round or mildly pointed 
bases. These are somewhat easier to make, for the thickening of the foot 
ring may give trouble on firing: they are also less liable to break if heated 
directly over an open cooking-fire. Round bases have no serious disadvantage 
if domestic conditions are such that they will generally be stood on yielding 
surfaces. Conversely, the use of tables or dressers would certainly favour the 
development of fiat bases. On the other hand, clay rings on more elaborate 
supports may be devised to prevent the tipping of round-bottomed pots. 
The really pointed base such as that favoured by the Ertebolle, and some 
of the pit-cx>mb northerners, must usually have been intended to be pushed 
into earth or sand. 

Of far greater historical interest is the determination of shapes by cultural 
tradition. In primitive communities these are quite often based on the 
imitation of vessels made of materials other than c^y—supposedly materials 
that were in use before the adoption of potting. We have seen that the 
Danubians often imitated the natural shapes of gourds, and this particular 
skeuomorphic development is found also in the prehistoric wares of Central 
and South America. Baskets sometimes served as models, as they did for 
the Egyptian Tasians and Amratians. On the other hand, leather prototypes 
(and we have assumed leather to have been used for containers in Palaeoli^c 
times) seem to have inspired many of the plain Egyptian forms, such as 
those made by the people of the Fayum, Merimde and Badari. It is even 
more easy to detect the influence of leather containers (including the use of 
withy hoops for stretching) in the related plain wares of the western 
NeoUthic cultures. The elaborate painted wares of eastern Europe, south¬ 
west Asia, Baluchistan and China, on the other hand, do not show any 
skeuomorphic forms; in them the craft had advanced to a sts^e at which 
form followed the best opportunities allowed by the medium (Fig. 44, E, F). 

As primitive man happily is seldom satisfied by the purely ftmctional, 
the tempting surfaces of pots from the first often attracted decoration and 
the use of colour. Patterns were either impressed, incised, gouged out, 
plastically applied or painted; incisions might be filled with red or white 
clay for contrast, or even filled with other substances (birch-bark was used 
in Neolithic Switzerland). Sometimes impressions were made with natural 
objects such as bird bones, or with point^ or cylindrical sticks; in western 
and northern Europe Neolithic potters often favoured cord impressions 
of various kinds, or used combs to obtain dotted lines. A similar dotted 
effect could be obtained by the use of a shell vrith a toothed edge such as 
the cockle; this cardium decoration was very popular among the earliest 
Neolithic settlers along the central and western Mediterranean. 

The basket-shaped Tasian and Amratian pots also imitate basketry in 
the weave-like pattern of their white-filled incised decoration following 
die lines of weaving. Various kinds of incised and gouged ornamentation are 



FIG. 44. Neolithic pottery. A: Windmill Hill culture, England (after 
Piggott); B: incised wares, Stentinello culture, Imly (after Brea); C: Mersin, 
Anatolia, levels XXVII-^UilVI (after Garstang); D: incised ware, Xemxija, 
Malta (after J. Evans}; E and F; Late Yang-shao, China (after Cheng te-k*un). 
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found throughout Europe. One of the most characteristic manifestations 
is the curvilinear ribbon patterns incised on the early Danubian pottery 
(Bandkeramic). Round the Mediterranean (and ofi^ assocmted witb 
impressed cardium wares) incised patterns were popular with some of 
the earliest farming communities. The designs are oftra rectilinear, some¬ 
times curvilinear, and range in execution from fine scratches to broad 
excised channels. Such decoration is found on the Neolithic wares of 
Crete, in south Italy, Sicily and most of the other Mediterranean islands 
as w^ as in Iberia outside Almeria. Comparable wares are found in many 
parte of France and Atlantic-coast Britain. In Scandinavia, although the 
very earliest Neolithic pottery is lightly ornamented, during later phases 
of the period most elaborate and richly ornate forms of incised wares are 
characteristic (especially the *Grand Style’, contemporary with the mega- 
lithic passage-graves). 

It has already been seen that certain elementary colouring effects can be 
obtained by fi^g alone. But for more elaborate decoration painting is 
essential. This was usually done after the pots had been air-dried but before 
firmg. Often the ground colour might be simply the red or buff, brown or 
blade, of the fired clay. But in south-west Asia an all-over slip was often 
used particularly to obtain a white surface. The use of slips presupposes a 
great refinement in the preparation of clay, for they are normally made by 
dipping the vessel in a solution of the finest partides. Slips may be burnished 
and left plain, but their advantages as a backpound for painted designs are 
very peat. 

The mineral pigments used by the early potters have been little studied; 
they were probably the various oxides of iron, with manganese for black, 
already used by the Palaeolithic cave-painters. Changes of colour with firing 
had to be allowed for. 

The decorative art of the vase paintinp will be considered dsewhere 
(p. 331); here it is only appropriate to consider meanings and techniques. 
Certain of the stylized animal forms found in Asia are thought to have been 
inspired from copying the angular representations inevitable in basketry, and 
are to that extent skeuomorphic. Whether painted designs were imitative or 
proper to the potter’s craft, their application was a matter of extreme skill. 
As fiu: as is known the Neolithic pottem (like the modem Pueblo) made no 
preliminary marking out of their designs but brushed them in free-hand— 
a difficult feat on the full contours of a pot. From this point of view no 
Neolithic wares show peater accomplishment than the large, handsome jars 
of the Yang-shao people of China, with their bold, strong designs covering 
the entire surfree. 

FinaUy it must be insisted that very many designs, whether painted or 
indsed, and whether geometric, or semi-naturalistic, probably had symbolic 
meanings and magical purposes. In decorating a vessd a woman would be 
at once showing her skill (there is usually considerable fiiendly rivalry 
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between potters), making her possession more beautiful, and serving some 
such end as the falling of rain, the growth of plants or the well-being of all 
and sundry. 

VESSELS OF STONE, WOOD AND IVORY 

As the Palaeolithic hunters shaped stone lamps, it is hardly surprising to 
find that stone was used for containers from the earliest Neolithic phase. 
At both Jericho and Jarmo although the first inhabitants had no pottery 
they were carving excellent stone bowls; those from the Palestinian site 
were made of calcite, while the Jarmo specimens are of variegated stones, 
some of them quite decorative. The Cypriotes at Khirokitia made fine vessds 
of polished stone, sometimes using tough volcanic andesite. They liked to 
enrich them with geometric patterns, possibly deriving the designs from 
basketry. The al’Ubaidans made some elaborate ritual vessels of stone and 
were even able to work obsidian for the purpose. In Egypt, where alabaster 
and other stone vessels were so abundant and beautiful in Dynastic times, 
the tradition was already represented by basalt vases at El Omari and among 
the Badalians. The Amratians used alabaster. 

Wherever wood was abundant it is likely to have been hollowed into con¬ 
tainers, but they have seldom survived. The Swiss lake-dwellers had good 
solidly made bowls and handled ladles, seemingly hewed out of the piece 
with an adze and then polished. These ladles may not be unconneaed with 
those that the Badarians of Egypt cut out of ivory; these had both round 
and rectangular bowls, and handles decorated with animal figures. The 
Badarians also made little flasks and cylindrical vases out of ivory. 

BASKETRY 

Before the beginning of loom weaving, it is difficult to make a theoretical 
dividing line between basketry and matting on the one hand, and textile 
weaving on the other. Yet for the early Neolithic period in the Old World 
it is usually possible to do so in practice; only in the Swiss lake-side dwellings 
have specimens been found that might almost equally well be assigned to 
either craft. The best touchstone for distinguishing between them, though 
it is not infallible, is that textiles are nearly always made from spun or 
twisted threads, while basketry and matting are commonly made from 
threads, bast, withies and the Uke that have not been spun and are quite 
often in more or less their natural state. 

As spinning was itself an invention of some complexity, it appears likely 
that basketry would have been made before textiles. Probably it was, although 
the evidence for it remains sUght. The coiled rush-mats which left their 
impressions on the floor of the houses of the second Neolithic period at 
Jericho must have been made during the seventh millennium bc if the 
Carbon-14 dating is correct. On the other hand, there may possibly have 
been textiles in Jericho at this time, as holed stones which could be spindle 
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whorls have been found there. Again, some of the Mesolithic peoples of 
northom Europe had nets and plaited eel-traps and no textiles—^but in 
absolute age these w^e no older than true textiles farther south. So in the 
Old World the case for the precedence of basketry is not proven. In the 
New we shall find it to be much stronger. 

There seems little question that like so many other things in the Old 
World, basketry was first developed in Iraq, Iran, Palestine and Egypt. 
Probably the second oldest instance after Jericho comes from Jarmo—and 
again it is represented only by mud impressions. Here the villagers had 
made woven matting. They had employed the plain weave technique by 
which dther r^ds form the woof on a warp of cords, or reed strips are 
simply interlaced. 

For the earliest known survivals of actual specimens of basketry we have to 
turn to Egypt. In the lake-side settlements of the Fayum the grain storage pits 

were lined with basketry of a type 
most unlike the woven matting of Jarmo 
(Fig. 45). They had been built up by 
^e coiled technique—^which may be said 
to have more in common with potting 
than with weaving. This method depends 
on the use of a fairly bulky core, made 
up of a continuous bundle of whatever 
material is being used and a wrapping or 
sewing strip of the same or another sub¬ 
stance. The core is then coiled spirally 
into whatever shape is wanted, each turn 
being stitched on to its neighbour; some¬ 
times the sewing strip may be wrapped round the core between each stitch. 
The Fayum bins were made of com straw, and were mostly 3 or 4 feet across 
and up to 2 feet deep. In addition to these large containers there were straw 
mats, coiled basketry lids or platters and one fine boat-shaped basket in 
whi(± man’s irresistible urge to decorate is already displayed. Here the 
core was of grass and the wrapping thread of flax bast, and the whole was 
given life by coloured vertical strands interwoven into the walls. At Badari 
there were more specimens of the coiled technique. Reeds were the preferr«l 
material. There were also reed mats made in two manners. One was the simple 
twine, in which reeds, or slender bundles of reed, are laid side by side and 
interlaced by two threads that twine betwem them. The other, the only 
specimen of this kind of work known for the period, was made by the wrapped 
technique. In this the sewing thread is wrapped round the reed bundles, 
going over two and under one. 

The coiled basketry already predominant at the primary Neolithic settle¬ 
ments of Fayum and Badari remained very popular in Egypt and was used 
for some splmdid ornamental work in Dynastic times. 



FIG. 45. Basket-lined grain 
storage pit, Fayum, Egypt. 
Diameter no cm. (after Singer). 
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Looking outside the cradlelands of Neolithic culture, it ai^)ears that the 
Yang-shao people of China were probably both weavers and basket-makers, 
but unhappily the only traces of their work are impressions on the base of 
their pots, and from these it is impossible to distinguish the method used— 
or even to be sure whether the soft clay had been placed on coarse doth, 
matting or basket work. However, there is no reason to doubt that both 
textile and basket-making went with the general spread of the Neolithic 
way of life through Asia; coiled basketry was being made at Mohenjo-daro. 

Turning now to the west, it is to be expected that our best evidence 
should come from the Swiss lake-side dwellers. The villagers were, in fact, 
highly skilled at basketry, favouring both the coiled and twined techniques, 
commonly in flax, thou^ also in bast and rush. Twining was used mainly 
for bags and was therefore done spirally. An unexpected development in 
some of the twined material was the introduction of a fleecy nap of fibrous 
flax; it is not known whether this was intended for mats or for the stuff of 
thidt cloaks. Some coiled twine pieces were padded and the nap was so 
thick that it has been suggested they came from cushions. Plain interlace 
rush mats were also made by these domestically well-provided villagers. 

In Spain we find the influence of a new material. Here in a very dry cave 
in Andalusia, people of the Neolithic cave culture, probably rather later in 
time than the primary Neolithic peoples of the peninsula, Irad used esparto 
grass for bags and baskets. This fine material (of a variety that now grows 
only in north Africa) made very neat and elegant upright baskets; th^ are 
thought to have inspired the pottery beakers of the Early Bronze Age. 

In Britain and Scandinavia we have as yet no certain evidence for basketry 
in the primary Neolithic phase—^and it will be remembered that the Windmill 
Hill people do not seem to have made textiles. On the other hand, at a 
period probably not much later than Skara Brae, the Orkney islanders were 
making a coarse coiled basketry and twined sedge matting. 

It is generally assumed that the basketry of the New World was, like 
most other American crafts, an independent invention. Indeed, the evidence 
from Danger Cave, Utah, has led to the claim that twined basketry of quite 
an advanced technique was already being made in the area by 7000 BC. If 
this early dating can be confirmed, then it looks as though basketry was 
invented in America earlier than anywhere else; knowledge of it may even 
have been diiiused westward into Asia. We are on more certain ground for 
South America. In the dry lower valleys and coasts of Peru conditions are 
most suitable for preservation, and so we have ample evidence of the 
excellence of the craftsmen. Basketry was to spread throughout the continent, 
and be brought to a very high pitch in both form and design; indeed, few 
would dispute that the most beautiful baskets in the world have been made 
by the American Indians. The pre-pottery farmers of Peru used sedge, reed 
a^ leaf-bast to make mats and baskets. The matting was sometimes twined, 
sometimes woven with reeds on a cord warp, approximately as at Jaimo. 
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In one type of basket, twined walls weze built on to a cross-fi»med base— 
a very unusual combination. One of these coastal sites has been dated by 
OBrbon-14 m near the beginning of the second millennium BC. 

Potting has been revolutionized by the wheel, moulding and other mass 
production methods. But basket-mal^ remains litde changed. It is one of 
the small but moving reminders of the continuity of our history that nowadays 
little girls in kindergartens, ladies laying tables in genteel cafes, are handling 
just the same coiled mats and woven baskets as those made many thousand 
years ago beside the Nile, by the first hill fanners of Asia and the vall^ 
dwellers of the Andes. 


SPINNING AND WEAVING 

^Spinning is the forming of threads by drawing out and twisting fibres. 
The thread has also to be wound, but this is always a separate process, while 
drawing and nesting are sometime separate and sometimes simultaneous. 
Drawing consists in pulling out the fibres lengthwise, which arranges them 
in more or less parallel order. Twisting is the important factor in spinnii^.** 

It is possible that this very tricky skill, that had to be mastered before 
textile weaving became a possibility, had already been tentatively tried in 
Palaeolithic times. It is true we have no examples of it before the Mesolithic 
fishing-nets, but con(teivably twisted fibres may have been used for bow¬ 
strings, sewing skins, or fixing dart-heads, among those Palaeolithic hunters 
who lived in regions where vegetable fibres were available. However, even 
if these hunters did make cords, true spinning is most unlikely to have been 
known to them, and the rapid devdopment of the processes of textile making 
is one of the most remarkable instances of the great spurt in craft skills 
that went with the more settled life of Neolithic times. 

Spuming must have begun by twisting threads between the hands or 
apinst the thigh without the hdp of any implement, but archaeologically 
this stage is very hard to detect. The spindle weighted with a whorl was 
widdy used in early Neolithic times. It was probably arrived at by using 
a stidk on which to wind the twisted thread, which might then be used 
to do the twisting by attaching the fibres and rolling it on the thigh; this 
primitive ntethod is still in use. The next and most important stage was 
reached when it was discovered that the spindle could be rotated, then 
allowed to drop and continued spinning in the air; the duration of the spin 
could be increased by weighting the spindle with a whorl. These whorls 
of day or stone, commonly disk-shaped, conical or spherical, and perforated 
for the reception of the spindle shaft, are found in use among almost all 
the Neolithic peoples described in Chapter VIII. It is interesting to find 
that whorls were never employed by the excellent weavers of the Chicama 
valley in Peru; some Peruvian Indians still spin with a small, unweighted 
stick. The Danubians and the Windmill Hill people of Britain do not seem 
* Grace Crowfoot, History TechnoU^t Vol. I, p. 424. 
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to have made textiles at all. There is no certain evidoice for the craft, either, 
among the peoples of Jarmo and Jericho. 

Weaving at its simplest can be accomplished without a fiamed loom. 
With stiff materials it can be carried out with the fingers with no kind of 
bar, but this must usually be regarded as resulting in matting rather than 
fabric. True toctiles can be woven on warps stretched between, say, a tree 
and the weaver’s waist. But the most effective of the very primitive devices, 
and one that was used among the Badarians and probably other Early 
Neolithic vill^ers in Egypt, consisted simply of two bars pegged out 
horizontally on the ground with the warp threads held taut between them. 
The woof threads would at first be darned in by hand, but later perhaps first 
the shed rod would be devised to raise one set of the warps, then the idea 
of the heddle for raising the other set would have been hit upon. In addition 
to this horizontal loom, the upright loom with two beams may have been m 
use (it has been suspected among the Amradans of Egypt), but our evidence 
is for another type of upright loom in which inst^d of a second beam to hold 
the warp at the bottom, large weights were used to make the necessary 
tension. This weighted loom (which has almost disappeared but long sur¬ 
vived in Iceland) caused the weaver to work at the top of the ftame instead 
of at the bottom as in the double-beam form. Loom weights, usually made 
of large perforated lumps of clay, are sporadic but widespread among 
Neolithic cultures. They occur for example at the earliest settlement at 
Hissarlik (with thousands of spindle whorls), in the Boian culture and then 
fiu: to the west among the western Neolithic farmers of northern France 
(Fort Harrouard). 

The textile material most often used in Early NeoUthic times in Egypt, 
Asia and Europe was flax. It must have required a period of exp)eriment to 
work out the processes of retting, beating and scraping—^far more complicated 
than the simple teasing out of wool and cotton. No finds of woollen fabrics 
have been made for the Early Neolithic phase, but they are extremely perish¬ 
able and may simply have failed to survive. The Egyptians regarded woollens 
as unclean for garments, but it is hard to believe that sheep-herding peoples 
in colder dimates fiiiled to make them even if their sheep were not as yet 
heavily fleeced. Cotton was already being used in early days at Mohenjo- 
daro, but there is as yet no evidence for it in pre-urban times in Baluchistan. 
It was known to the pre-ceramic formers of Peru. 

The earliest actual textile remains come from Egypt, and from the same 
villages that yielded the oldest baskets. A tom scrap of linen was found in 
oite of the Fayum granaries; the weaving is even and the two-ply threads are 
up to 25 by 30 to the square inch. Many more specimens are from graves at 
Badari; they were formerly believed to be linen, but are now thoi^ht to be 
of some other, unidentified, plant fibre. One piece has a tme sdvedg^ 
proving that the woof thread was of considerable length. Both the Fayum 
and Badarian linen show the simple plain weave with a regular alternation 

M* 
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of warp and woof threads. All the fine Egyptian linen was in this plain weave 
until Old Kingdom times. Traces of linen were detected (throt^ contact 
with copper) in the oldest settlement at Susa and at Sialk in Iran. 

In the west, once again the evidence comes from the Swiss lake-side 
dwellings. Here some of the napped fabrics described under basketry might 
equally wdl be claimed as textiles. The ordinary Unen is like the Egyptian, a 
two-ply plain weave; it was even, and the gauge went up to 48 by 37 threads 
to the inch. These villagers knew many weaving tricks; they made borders 
woven at right angles to the main run of the doth, fancy fringes, ribbed 
bands and a striped effect obtained by jumping woof threacb over two warps 
(^floats’). Unfortunately we know no thing of the contrasting colours that may 
porhaps have formed part of these ambitious schemes. It is difficult not to 
regard the inhabitants of the Swiss lakes as particularly skilful and indus¬ 
trious among the Neolithic peoples of Europe; but in fact this impression 
is probably entirely due to the diances of preservation. 

In the New World, the people of the Chicama valley and the coast of Peru 
were as active at weaving textiles as they were at basketry (Fig. 47); cotton 
was their usual material, but it was often mixed with a plant fibre; they used 
plain weave, but almost always combined it with insertions or borders of 
twined work. They were able to make simple patterns by the use of ^floats*. 

CLOTHES 

While vast numbers of personal ornaments have survived from primary 
Neolithic times, evidence of style of dress is surprisingly slight. Presumably 
in aU the cultures in which weaving was known, linen might be used for 
dothes. Probably both the peoples of Lower Eg3rpt and the al’Ubaid people 
had already started the distinctive types of loin doth and skirt later to be the 
usual modes in the two river valley dvilizations. At Sialk, in western Iran, 
too, the man shown on the sidde hwdle was wearing a skirt fiistened at the 
ba(^. The Badarians sdll dressed in skins, but must have had linen garments 
as well. The Amratian men seem to have worn very litde; they are depicted 
on some of their pots with feathered head-dresses and penis sheaths. The 
women favoured linen aprons. 

In southern Europe the inhabitants of the Cueva de los Murddagos, 
Andalusia, wore woven tunics of esparto grass. North of the Mediterranean 
lands, dothes of leather and furs must presumably have been used in winter 
in addition to linen garments. It will be remembered that in the Swiss lake¬ 
side dwellings fragments of weaving with a thick flaxen pile may have come 
finmi warm doaks. Until evidence is found to the contrary, it must be accepted 
that the Danubians, the Windmill HiU people and the first Scandinavian 
settlers had no textile garments but relied entirely on skins. Buttons were 
already made for fastening dothing particularly by Mediterranean peoples; 
in Britain neatly finished shell toggles were probably used as bdt-^teners. 



FIG. 47. Early basketry from Peru: sling from site of Asia (Department 

oi Lima, Province of Cafiete). 
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FOOD, COOKING AND OTHER DOMESTIC ARTS 

Greater variety of foodstujB^ and a wider range of methods for cooking them 
were among the immediate advantages of man’s adoption of the Neolithic 
economy. It is true that the Palaeolithic hunters had been able, in hivourable 
r^ons, to collect roots, fruits and seeds, but these relativdy small and 
strictly seasonal supplies could not compare with having a com store, a safe 
supply of tender meat and, among some peoples at least, one’s own fruit 
trees and v^etables. Throughout the Old World mixed frrming, supple¬ 
mented to a widely varying extent by hunting and fishing, provided a well- 
balanced diet. In America, where domestic animals were lacking or of less 
importance, the protein supplied by the cultivated bean must have been of 

nutritional importance. Unfortunatdy we do 
not as yet know whether flocks and herds 
were milked during early Neolithic times; it 
seems quite likdy that t^ goat was the first 
mUk-giver. 

The essential cooking equipment of the 
Neolithic house was the hearth, and the 
quern for corn-grinding; in many houses, as 
^s been seen in Chapter VIII, a domed clay 
oven was also installed. In any megaron or 
other two-roomed type of house the hearth 
was usually in the inner room, the oven in 
the outer anteroom. The hearth might be 
surrounded by stones or neatly endosed by 
slabs as at Skara Brae. Such arrangements 
would make it easier to support pots being 
used to boil and simmer. Presumably the fire-proof pots now available 
were used both for meat stews and for various kinds of porridge and other 
cereal concoction. Primitive peoples usually make good use of various 
herbal flavourings, and we can assume that Neolithic man was taking the 
first steps towards an established herb ^den. Salt must usually have 
been k^t in store. The ovens are Ukdy to have been mainly used for 
baking unleavened bread, but conceivably also for roasting meat. At least 
there was now for the first time the possibility of a distinction between roast 
and grilled flesh. 

Querns, at which Neolithic housewives must have spent so many hours on 
their knees, were among the earliest items of their domestic equipmoit. 
They were in use already in the earliest settlements at Jericho and Jarmo. 
Throu^out Egypt, south-west Asia and eastern Europe the type known as 
the saddle quern was employed from the first. This is characteristically a fairly 
large flattish slab which the friction of the upper sion^ pushed steadily up and 
down upon it, has worn to a gently concave suifi^e. It may be set at a slight 



FIG. 48. Saddle quern in 
use. i^gypdan statuette, Fifth 
Dynasty (after J. G. D. Clark). 
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slope, so that as the miller grinds away the rough flour can M downwards 
(Fig. 48). In America a similar type still persists in the Indians’ metates. In 
some parts of Europe, however (notably among the Windmill Hill people of 
Britain), a seemingly less efficient quern was in use in Neolithic times. The 
upper stone was smaller, almost bun-like, and instead of being pushed up 
and down with a long stroke, must have been moved with a shorter, circular 
action, for the nether stone shows a well-defined saucer depression at the 
centre. 

There is no definite evidence for the fermentation of drinks in primary 
Neolithic societies, but as all mankind at every level from savagery to decadent 
civilization has always been dissatisfied with his state of consciousness and 
sought to change it by the use of alcoholic drinks (or other drugs), it is most 
unlikely that the first farmers were an exception. With a regular supply of 
grain, beer must surely have been brewed. It was certainly already being 
made on quite a large scale in pre-Dynastic Egypt. 


TOOLS AND WEAPONS 
Ground and Polished Stone Tools 

Axes, adz^ and hammers partly or completely smoothed by grinding are 
characteristic of primary Neolithic cultures over their entire range (Fig. 49). 
Very occasionally they may be imaccountably absent, as at Anau. They were 
of die utmost importance in the new economy for forest clearance and for 
tilling the soil, as well as for carpentry and other specialized skills. So 
important were they, indeed, that the nearest approach to industrial and 
commercial enterprise of the period was undertaken to obtain the best possible 
raw materials for their manufacture (p. 326). We have seen that tools were 
being ground and even perforated by Mesolithic hunters (p. 154) but now 
that sites such as Jericho are pushing back the beginning of the Neolithic 
techniques in south-west Asia, it cannot be claimed that these (c. 6000 BC) 
were more ancient than the first use of polished tools among farming 
communities. 

Patient labour was involved in their manufacture. First the flint and tough 
igneous rock which were the preferred materials were percussion flaked or 
pecked into roughly the correct shape; then either the cutting-edge or 
(more usually) the whole implement was ground down and smoothed by 
rubbing it on a suitable rock such as sandstone, probably always with the 
addition of an abrasive. If, as was not very common, the tool was tt) be 
perforated for the reception of the handle, this was at first done by the 
crude method of drilling from both sides, probably with a bow-drill and an 
abrasive; it was only in later Neolithic cultures that some kind of cylindrical 
drill was devised to get a dean, straight shaft-hole. Such straight perforations 
are found m the equipment of the *battle-aze* peoples, whose beautiftil 
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FIG. 49. Neolithic polished stone implements. A, B, C: double-edged axes 
and ^aTnwiCT axe from France; scale 1/3 (after Ddchelette); D, E: stone axes 
from Brahmagiri, India; scale 3/8 (after S. ^eder). 
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weapons brou^t the whole technique of the polished stone tool its 
greatest perfection. 

The two tools that most concern us here are the axe and the adze—^both 
of which, but more particularly the adze, were probably often used also as 
hoes. The axe, of course, was set with its cutdng-edge parallel to the haft, 
the adze with it at right angles. The axe was symmetrical, usually oval, in 
cross-section, and thick enough to stand vigorous use against tree-trunks; the 
adze was normally asymmetrical, probably D-shaped in section and might 
be much more slender. There was a difference, too, in the mode of their 
hafting; it was normal for the axe to be fitted into a straight wooden haft 
(often thickened at the upper end for its reception) while the adze had to be 
bound into an elbowed handle. 

These polished axes and adzes are everywhere so similar that it is sdidom 
useful to try to distinguish between one region or culture and another. 
Perhaps there is some general tendency for the northern forest-dwellers 
to make larger and rather finer axes; in kter Neolithic times in Scandinavia 
a square-sided form that was probably derived from metal prototypes was 
sometimes of gigantic size—^up to 30 inches in length. The Danubian culture 
is characterized by a rather special form that used to be called the *shoe-last 
celt’. Essentially it is an adze with a pronounced D section; there is no 
question that it often served as a carpenter’s adze, but it probably also 
served these agriculturalists for their hoe; in both uses it would have been 
set in an elbowed handle. 

In some later Neolithic cultures specialized tools such as carpenter’s 
gouges and chisels were added to the range of tools in polished stone. 


Hoes cmd Digging-Sticks 

Although it has been shown that both adze and axe blades were used as 
hoes by the early farmers, more specialized versions of this essential imple¬ 
ment of small-scale cultivation were also made in a few places. The best- 
known come from Hassuna (p. 227). They are rather clumsy, flaked from 
quartzite and sandstone and unpolished; the broad cutting-edge may measure 
about 15 centimetres across. All taper from this broad edge to a point at the 
other end, but while some are triangular, others are more pear-shaped; they 
are moderately thin and sometimes curved between butt and edge. They 
were hafted with the help of bitumen. Comparable to these Hassuna hoes 
are some flaked stone hoe-adzes from Sialk; these, too, are normally unpolished 
although rarely the edge may be ground. 

The digging-stick which vras probably aheady in use in Palaeolithic times 
for getting roots, must-have continued in use beside more advanced imple¬ 
ments. Digging-stidts can only be detected archaeologically when perforated 
stones were used to weight than. It is worth noticing that such stones have 
been found at Jarmo. 
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Sickles 

The other all-important agricultural tool used by the early formers was the 
sidde. The Mesolithic Natufian sickles in which small, blunted-back blades 
were set in the edge of a rib-bone haft have been described (p. 179 and 
Fig. 50). This type of construction remained popular among the earliest 
formers of south-west Asia and Egypt. It already seems to have been in use at 
Jarmo. There were also more elaborate forms prevalent in the more westerly 
parts of the region in and round Palestine in which the cutdng-edge of each 
flint was denticulated; sometimes coarsely, as at Abu Usba, Byblos, and in 
the Yarmukian of Palestine; sometimes more finely as in the early Amouq 
culture and at Jericho. Simple blades were used at Hassuna, and at Sialk 
long ribbon-like blades were set in ribs with carved handles extraordinarily 
like the Natufian hafts. 


B 



no. 50. Mesolithic and Neolithic siddes. A: Natufian bone sickle with 
animal’s head handle and flint teeth (restored). Mount Carmel, Palestine; 
B: flint sidde, with antler haft [reconstructed, Denmark (after Singer)]. 


The same straight, composite form was also used by the early fanning 
peoples of the Nile valley; but here the hafts seem often to have been made 
of wood. The little blades from them are immensely common at Merimde, 
rather less so at Badari. At the Fayum the denticulated variety rrappears—set 
in a wooden haft. Roughly the same kind of implement was used in Anatolia 
and south-east Europe. It is interesting to find the denticulated variety 
identical with that charaaeristic of the Fayum in use among the people of 
El Garcel—^whose Afncan origin is generally accepted. 

The early history of the sickle in western and northern Europe is not 
clearly established. Probably the oldest known type is that used by the first 
Cortaillod people of Switzerland. The wooden handle was pointed and the 
blade was formed by a single flint flake set about half-way up the handle and 
projecting obliquely upwards. Evidently the haft was tapered on beyond the 
bla^ so that it could be turned and used for gathering together ihe stalks 
before cutting. Later in Cortaillod times this curious form was improved. 
The wooden point was now still more slender and curved sideways for 
gathering, while the flint (or flints) were slotted into the side of the shaft at 
right-angles to the hook. While ^s evolved form was undoubtedly more 
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efficient, it still demanded two quite separate movements of the reaper; one 
to gather, the other to cut 

By the end of Neolithic times an implement in which a single flint was 
set in wood or antler is thought to have been in use in Scandinavia. This 
crooked form (Fig. 50, B) was n^ the true sickle shape. For in truth the 
straight type tlmt saved to reap man’s earliest crops should not properly be 
called a sidde but a reaping knife. With its straight edge it did nothing to 
gather and hold the stalks; the reaper must have had to grasp them firmly in 
quite small bundles and saw away at them—^probably close below the ears. 
The single, slightly crescentic blade set in an antler in sudi a way that the 
tine continued the curve was an approximation to the jaw-shaped sickle 
which by that time had long been in use in Egypt and Asia. In Britain 
another variant has been rather doubtfully reconstructed. This again is in 
one piece, a carefully flaked blade with a curved dp, and it has been thought 
that it was set at right-angles at the end of a straight shaft. This arrangement 
would certainly serve to gaffier the heads, but the cutting-edge would still 
be wrongly placed. In China and adjacent regions the Neolithic farmers used 
both reaping knives and sickles made from potsherds and large shells. 

One other implement of the true sickle form deserves mention as an 
impressive example of Neolithic adaptability to local materials. The al’Ubaid 
people of the lower Tigris-Euphrates had no native stone suitable for making 
blades. They therefore made sickles of clay, and fired them at a high enough 
temperature to obtain partial vitrification and a r^onably keen and tough 
cutting-edge. They probably were not very efficient, but they were easily made 
and so could be easily discarded when blunt. 

Weapons and other Flint and Stone Work 

The generally pacific temper of societies in a primary Neolithic phase of 
culture has be^ insisted upon. It is therefore not unexpected to find no 
great development of lethal weapons. Furthermore, it is sometime impossible 
to distinguish between weapons of war and of the chase, and even betw^ 
the peaceful digging-stick weight or spindle whorl and the mace-head. 

The bow and arrow (Figs. 51 and 52) probably remained the most impor¬ 
tant and effective weapon—^intended primarily for hunting but doubtless 
sometimes directed against enemies. Many of the old types of arrow-head 
used by the latest Palaeolithic and Mesolithic hunters remained in use: the 
transverse edge so useful for fowling, the triangular and the simple tanged 
forms. There were, however, some improvements, principally in the delicate 
flaking of barbs to hold the arrow in the wound. The ^est of the barbed 
arrow-heads were those made by the Egyptians of the Fayum, Merimde and 
Badari; they had no central tang, but long slender wings projecting almost 
straight backward in line with the shaft. Heads with both tangs and barbs 
were popular in western Europe, but (an interesting example of how cultural 
traditions can control such makers) the Windmill Hill people of Britain kq»t 
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rigidly to a simple leaf-sbaped form, and the tanged and barbed arrow came 
into the island only with the Bronze Age. 

> A hint has already been provided in Chapter VIII of a special cultural 
significance in the use of the sling (usually with day pellets as missiles) 
in south-west Asia. These forerunners of the weapon of David were perhaps 
the one total innovation in weapons made by the Neolithic peoples. It was 
made in south-west Asia and was not adopted by the early Egyptian farmen. 
Slings appear to have been the only weapon employed by ^e first settled 
population at Hassuna; they were widdy prevalent in northern Iraq and 
Iran. Round the eastern end of the Mediterranean, on the other hand, bows 
and arrows or darts seem to have remained in favour. It was the spread of 
the Halafian culture that brought the sling over the divide to Syria and 
Cilicia. From here it seems to have spread westward to be adopted in Anatolia, 



FIG. 51. Neolithic bow from Sutz, Switzerland (about 145 cms). 


in Greece and Macedonia, southern Italy and then gradually farther west. 
The Balearic Islands were to get their name from the fame of their slingers. 
As a comment on cultural difiusion, it may be mentioned that the sling seems 
to have b^n introduced into England only by the Celtic invaders of the Iron 
Age—^when it was fully a weapon of war and necessitated the redesigning of 
Celtic fortifications. Eastward it early spread into Baluchistan. 

Maces were extensively used by tlie Neolithic peoples of Asia, Africa and 
Europe; they may have served for the despatch of wounded game as weU as 
for fighting weapons. They were usually made of ground stone with a central 
perforation for the shaft. The distribution of some of the more distinctive 
forms is oddly sporadic. A flatfish disk-shaped head was favoured by the 
people of the Fayum and the Amrafians; it turns up again among the 
Danubian peasants and in southern Scandinavia. Spherical and pear-shaped 
forms were usual in south-west Asia where they seem to have originated, but 
they were popular also with the Merimdians and were to have a long history 
in Egypt. 

Ba^e-axes have already been mentioned above as representing the finest 
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achieyeinent of the polished stone-axe tedinique. Between the Pontic steppes 
and Sweden they were developed into a great number of local forms, nearly 
-always of grace and balance. They appear to have beoi influenced by metal 
prototypes and do not properly belong to the primary Neolithic cultures 
(see p. 252). 

It is impossible to discuss in detail the many ordinary flint implements that 
everywhere continued to be made more or less on traditional lines. Varieties 
of scraper were made everywhere and often in great quantities; they must 
presumably have remained more important in regions where furs and skins 
continued to be worn. Some types were used for wood-working. Toothed 

flint blades were widely used as saws. 

Something should perhaps be said of 
the best flint-work executed by the 
Amratians of Egypt, for it offers an 
astonishing demonstration of what the 
pressure-flaking technique can do at its 
most skilful—although it was carried to 
an even further degree of refinement by 
the Gerzeans. The Amratians already 
made slender, slightly curved knives of 
astonishing thinness and long lozenge-shaped blades; also a fish-tailed blade 
reputed to have been used for ham-stringing animals. These exquisite 
Egyptian implements can be seen as perpetuating the ancient African 
tradition for bifacial points (Fig. 53 and PI. 10, a). 

PERSONAL ORNAMENT 

There was no very striking change in the kind of ornaments men and women 
wore to beautify themselves and display their wealth. Necklaces, bracelets 
and anklets remained popular, and they seem hardly to have been better 
designed or more elaborate than the kind of thing already being worn by the 
Natufians. On ±e other hand there was inevitably a considerable increase in 
die sophistication of individual beads, pendants and the like and the materials 
from which they were made. There is some contrast here between the ancient 
centres of farming and the rest, for whereas in south-west Asia, Egypt and 
adjoining regions such articles were generally artificially carved, often from 
rare and precious substances, the more primitive folk in Europe, although 
they, too, had a variety of carved beads, still made free use of natural objects 
and particularly shells. Even the Danubians, it will be remembered, main¬ 
tained their liking for spondylus. There was naturally a great decline in the 
popularity of teeth as ornamental objects, for the successful hunting of big 
game no longer brought such high prestige. Nevertheless boars’ tusks were 
fashionable as frr apart as Egypt (Merimde), the Swiss lakes and Scandinavia. 

Another change is in the prevalence of amulets as pendants. A widespread 



FIG. 53. Flint knives from 
Egypt (after Singer). 

A: Amratian; B: Gerzean: 1/5. 
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axe-cult (p. 340) seems to account for axiform amulets, commonly repre¬ 
senting the ordinary ‘polished axe’. They were worn at Merimde, by the 
Neolithic Cretans, in Malta, Sardinia and round the Atlantic coast—dthough 
in this more westerly part of their range they seem to have been fashionable 
at about the time of the Megalithic diffusion rather than among the primary 
Neolithic settlers. Another kind of pendant very popular in France among 
western Neolithic peoples is a perforated stone arc—^possibly derived from a 
boar’s tusk. Somewhat macabre amulets, made from the skull-bone disks 
resulting from trephining, were worn in the south of France and by the 
Cortaillod Swiss. 

The natives of any region that had an attractive local material might exploit 
it for beads. Along the Nile ivory was much sought after. In Brittany the 
bright green Calais was popular and widely traded—^but this was in Late 
Neolithic times; more important here is the famous Danish amber, found 
so abundantly on the coasts of western and northern Jutland. This was later 
to supply one of the most important trades of prehistoric Europe, but already 
the Neolithic farmers were evidently not merely gathering it individually 
but hawking beads in the local market. Hoards of up to thirteen thousand 
have been found in the northern bogs. 

At the Fayum and Badari and among the Amratians disk beads cut from 
ostrich shell like those made by the Capsians (p. 164) remained in fashion. 
As emerged in Chapter VIII, many of the peoples in both Egypt and 
south-west Asia who were still in a Neolithic stage of culture used copper, 
probably always native copper, for beads and other trinkets. Another small 
Neolithic innovation was the wearing of ornamental combs in the hair; the 
Badarians and Amratians were able to cut theirs from ivory, while in the 
Swiss lake-side villages they made do with wood. The Amradan women 
may have worn them in wigs. The Badarians wore stone nose plugs, and 
comparable objects found in south-west Asia may have been worn in an 
equ^y im(X>mfortable manner. 

In addition to trinkets, we have to consider make-up as a universal form 
of self-ornamentation among mankind. The only evidence for it that we have 
among truly Neolithic societies comes from Egypt. The Badarians were 
already importing malachite for eye-paint from Sinai or Nubia and grinding 
it on simple palettes. Among the Amratians ±ese palettes were already being 
given decorative forms (animals were most popular) that would lead up to 
the superb artistic productions of the pre-Dynastic Age. Malachite (copper 
carbonate) was undoubtedly first sought as a protection against eye diseases— 
the name for the palettes is associate with protection—^but equally surely 
the alluring effect of green eye-shadow was early appreciated. 

It is not easy to sum-up so scattered and locally particular a subject as this, 
but it is possible to distinguish two principal themes. One is that in the 
Neolithic economy personal ornaments and make-up, or the material for- 
them, were the main items of long-distance trade. Then as now people liked 
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exotic material for their necklaces and bracelets and by one means or another 
contrived to get them. Thus gold, copper, ivory, turquoise, camelian, amber, 
' Calais and many other substances attractive for their colour or glitter were 
being hawked about the Old World before the end of Neolithic times. 

The second theme is that throughout the Neolithic cultures of the Old 
World the advance from the very first primary Neolithic stage to the next 
(which, of course, took place at widely liferent dates) saw a rapid increase 
in sophistication in these matters. The Ubaidans and Amratians on the one 
hand, the peoples of the full Megalithic period in Iberia, France and Scandi¬ 
navia on the other, were far more richly and elaborately decked and arrayed 
than their predecessors. In this as in more important matters they were 
already developing towards the full flowering of their respective ages of 
Bronze. 


‘ MINING, TRADE AND TRANSPORT 

Because the heavy axe, usually polished, was the most important tool essential 
to the Neolithic economy, exceptional effort was directed towards its pro¬ 
duction and distribution. Most remarkable among these activities were the 
quarrying and mining of the necessary raw materials: hard (usually igneous) 
rocks and flint. Our knowledge of mining and quarrying, the first under¬ 
taking by man that can properly be called industrial, comes very largely from 
Europe. The most highly specialized of these industries was flint mining by 
means of deep shafts sunk through the chalk to reach the flint nodules 
layered within it. Nodule obtained in this way were not only larger but 
fresher and more readily worked than surface flint. Mines have been 
recognized in Sicily, Portugal, France, Belgium, England, Denmark, Sweden, 
Poland and Bohemia. 

Where it has been possible to recognize a chronological sequence, the 
earliest shafts have been simple pits, while later the miners learnt how to 
drive galleries along the seams, leaving columns of chalk to support the roof 
in lieu of pit-props. The shafts might be as much as 12 metres deep; sump 
holes were sometimes sunk near their foot to collea rain-water, and occasion¬ 
ally there were even such conveniences as wooden steps. The miners had 
their own kit ba^; the commonest tools were picks made from the shaft and 
brow tine of red-deer antlers, shovels made from shoulder-blades (ox, deer 
and pig), and wedges from antler tines. Flint axes were also used, and at 
Spiennes in Belgium rough flint picks. Antlers with tines left to make two- 
prong rakes were used for drawing back the rubble. The dark galleries were 
lighted by chalk-cut lamps, and the nodules seem sometimes to have been 
bagged and then drawn to the surface with ropes. At some sites, such as the 
famous Grime’s Graves in eastern England, there were hundreds of shafts, 
and each shaft involved shifting up to five thousand cubic feet of chalk. In 
short, this was a skilled and specialized industry. 
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Once mined, the flint implements were roughed out on the spot. Usually 
axes were flaked to approximately their final form, only the grinding and 
polishing being left to the purchasers; this reduced the weight and bulk of 
the goods to be transported. Occasionally (notably in Denmark) the working- 
up was not carried so far, and flint was traded in the form of shapeless bars. 

In some areas, such as the island of Rugen and in Denmark, excellent flint 
lay on the surface and workshops developed to exploit it. This method of 
working is exactly paralleled by the known factories for stone axes, several 
of which have been identified in western Britain (Wales, Cumberland and 
Northern Ireland). Here again the axes were brought up to the state at which 
only grinding and polishing was needed. Generally the workers do not seem 
to have undertaken any actual quarrying for their raw materials but used 
scree or flakes struck ftom boulders. In Cumberland there is some evidence 
for the existence of ‘middlemen* working away from the quarries, who 
polished the axes before they were traded farther afield. 

As has already appeared in Chapter IX, it is impossible to be sure of the 
social background to tMs spedalized trade and industry. It is hard to believe 
that the workers of the more elaborate flint mines were not specialists, even 
ftiU-time specialists. On the other hand it is not impossible that members of 
agricultural communities went to the mines in off-seasons to dig their supplies 
for the year. Really large hoards of axes such as would represent a profes¬ 
sional merchant’s stock have been foimd in Denmark and northern Sweden. 
In Britain there is evidence that the transport of the stone axes was in the 
hands of the native, pre-Windmill Hill people, who were not fully settled 
agriculturalists. Undoubtedly, however it was effected, the axes travelled far 
within the British Isles and beyond. Specimens from North Wales have 
been found in the Channel Islands, from Northern Ireland and Cumberland 
in considerable quantities in southern England. 

Attention has been concentrated on the axe trade, because it is typical of 
the Neolithic economy. Other flint forms were rarely involved in specialized 
industry, for small tools could always be made by every family for itself. At 
Grand Pressigny in central France, however, a readily worked and pleasingly 
honey-coloured flint was shaped locally into long, elegant flakes that were 
exported widely in western Europe. This trade began only towards the end 
of Neolithic times and rrached its height as part of the expanding trade of 
the Bronze Age. 

Nowhere else has Neolithic trade and industry been so exactly studied as 
in these western extremities of the farming economy. Much less is known 
about sources of raw materials elsewhere. The Danubians were largely self- 
sufficing, but they too had sometimes to depend on foreign materials. For 
example the green schist used for the familiar hoe-adzes at Koln-Lindenthal 
had been brought over sixty miles; lava for querns was imported into Belgium 
firom Mayen in Germany; Russian flint from the Valdai region was exported 
to FkilaBd; implements of green schist ftom Carelia to western Finland and 
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Estonia. Egypt was well supplied with excdlent flint, but in various parts 
the Mediterranean and over south-west Asia there was a network of trade in 
ubsidian; it was already being imported by the villagers at Jarmo. 

Thus althoi^h our knowledge of the processes of trade are sketchy, we can 
see that the basic self-supporting economy of eadi Neolithic community was 
already being broken by an import of tools, or raw materials for ^em, 
superior to what was av^ble locally. No community (before the settling of 
the lower Euphrates) was wholly dependent on such imports. If for any 
reason supplies &iled, they could get on very well without them. 

The luxury trade in precious and decorative substances, usually for orna¬ 
ments, has already been discussed (p. 325). 

Transport 

It has been made clear that ridgeways and valley tracks must have existed 
in Neolithic times though we know practically nothing of them. Similarly 
there must have been simple vehicles both for transporting produce about 
the &rm and for travelling longer distances, even although man’s, and more 
particularly woman’s, back no doubt still lx)re most of the burdens. Before 
the invention of the wheel the simple two-pole travois, developing into the 
hardly more complex slide car, was the vehicle most likely to have been 
devised. Slide cars still go bumping down the hillsides of northern Italy and 
along the Irish lanes. No evidence for their existence (unless it is the Maltese 
tracks, p. 298) has come down to us, yet it can hardly be doubted. In the 
northern forest lands the use of the sledge continued (p. 178) and the sledges 
themselves were improved. Skis also came into use, doubtl^s mainly for 
hunting expeditions. In Egypt the Amratians were probably already using the 
donkey as a pack animal. 

By ^ the easiest, least exhausting highways were offered to primitive man 
by water—drivers, l^e lakes and navi^ble coastlines. There is abundant 
pr(K)f of water traffic in primary Neolithic times, yet few boats survive. The 
Nile must have been the first river in the world to carry much traffic. Pro¬ 
bably rafts made of bound reeds came first, but already the Badarians had 
boats that had been developed beyond the raft stage, and the Amratians made 
a very buoyant and practical craft out of long bimdles of papyrus lashed 
together. They were large enough to support two cabins amidships and might 
be rowed by up to eight pairs of oars. On the Euphrates the men of the 
al’Ubaid culture were probably the first regular navigators of the river, and 
by the end of the period had already adopted sad. A model found in a late 
al’Ubaid grave at Eridu represents the oldest sailing boat known in the world. 

Traffic had become considerable in the Mediterranean in early Neolithic 
times; we have already noticed the peopling of many islands at this time and 
evidence for shore-line contacts of all kinds. Obsidian must have been carried 
by boat. Probably these sea-going vessels were wooden-—as some undoubtedly 
were in the more northerly and westerly part of Europe. Here the dug-out 
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cano^ already thought to have been in free use in Mesolithic times, was the 
usual form. They have survived in German marsh sites such as Federsee, 
in Danish bogs (notably Aamosen), in Finland and in the Swiss lakes. Already 
the dug-outs from Aamosen and Federsee show a careful streamlining of the 
prow. 

Unhappily we have practically no knowledge at all of the use of a quite 
different type of vessel that must almost surely have played an important part 
in water ti^c in Neolithic times. Boats of one kind and another made of 
skins stretched over wooden or wicker frameworks survive over much of the 
Old World. The only scrap of archaeological evidence comes ffom northern 
Norway, where rock carvings appear to depict this corade {curagK^ type of 
boat. In north-west Ireland the fishermen still use a kind of high-prowed 
corade that can ride heavy Atlantic seas. Probably boats of this cora^ type 
would have been more suitable than dug-outs for the long and dangerous 
voyages that must have been made to settle the Hebrides, Orkneys and 
Shedands; they may also have had some share in the traffic along the Atlantic 
coasts from Portugal to Scandinavia. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER XI 


1. See p. 259, note i. 



CHAPTER XII 


ART AND RELIGION 


ART 

I N no dqjartment of life is there a more complete break between the 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic traditions than in artistic creation. It is true 
that schematic, drawing and geometric design were beginning to emerge at 
the end of the Palaeolithic Age in Europe and were continued in the very 
undistinguished decorations of the Mesohthic peoples, but if what is best 
and most characteristic of the two traditions be compared they are utterly 
unalike. The hunters created pictures of an inspired realism, the early Neo¬ 
lithic peoples decorated surfaces with geometric patterns or highly formal or 
schematic renderings of natural forms. One art was expressive and full of 
emotion, the other abstract and decorative. 

In only one important manifestation was there continuity between them. 
That was in the models and sculptures of the Mother Goddess, the form in 
both traditions that was most cultic and religious. Even in these figures there 
was characteristic difference. The best of the Upper Palaeolithic examples, 
in spite of their stylization, stiU show a sensuous response to the female body; 
the Neolithic figurines have lost this sensuousness, and either show a formal 
plastic design derived from the female form or are mere grotesques. 

The leading reasons for the break must be historical change, unique and 
unpredictable, and the revolution in man’s way of life that divides the two 
periods economically. That the end of naturalistic art was in part due to the 
mysterious workings of history, as particular and unrepeatable an event as 
the decline and death of any great artistic tradition, must be accepted. At 
the same time it is evident ^t the rise of the new abstract art was in part 
due to the conditions of the more rhythmic, settled far ming life. 

The only primary Neolithic achievement that is first-class even within the 
limitations of a purely decorative art is ceramic. In both shape and decoration 
the best of the Asiatic and Egyptian pottery is as good as any that has been 
produced since. The only other medium in which work of any real merit was 
produced was that of rode engraving—^and even this does not belong to the 
primary Neolithic phase. The best of the geometric enrichments carved on 
the slabs of megalithic tombs in Brittany and Ireland are powerfully impres¬ 
sive and can inspire some aesthetic response, while the sculpture of the 
Maltese temples is very effective indeed. Some of the Mother Goddess 
figurines in the Neolithic tradition have considerable formal beauty; m their 
contrasting ways the huge masses (ff the Maltese Goddess (Fig. 55B) and the 
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bare austerity of the best of the Cydadic examples can be admired (PI. 7, b). 
But even less than the stone engravings do these belong to the primary 
Neolithic cultures of their areas. Certain of the Amratian types with arms 
upraised in a manner suggestive of a barbaric ancestress of the femous 
Minoan Goddess have tautness and vigour. So, too, have some al’Ubaid 
figures. 

Only an occasional little carving might be seen as giviog promise of the 
revival of a representational art with the rise of the great river valley civili¬ 
zations. And here it is perhaps significant that Egypt has much more to show 
than south-west Asia, as though presaging the superiority of her naturalistic 
artists in Dynastic times. Some of the small carvii^ of birds and beasts that 
ornament the tops of Badarian and Amratian combs and ladl^, as well as 
their theriomorpUc slate palettes and amulets, give a faint hint of what was 
to come. In Asia the little peasant from Sialk is the only work that can aptly 
be compared with them (PI. 10, b). 

It remains to consider the unique phenomenon of the clay-modelled skulls 
firom the second Neolithic settlement at Jericho (PI. 9, a). A few of these have 
the fleshy part of the face built upon the bone with some feeling as well as 
deftness; the rest are no more than barbaric daubs. Great artistic importance 
has been claimed for these curious relics, but it can hardly be substantiated. 
Their magico-religious interest is very much greater. 

Ceramics, then, have the chief claim to attention among the artistic 
creations of early Neolithic peoples. This in itself presents a striking difference 
from the Palaeolithic Age: it has never been doubted that cave art was 
created by men, while the pottery was both shaped and decorated by women. 
One authority, indeed, has claimed that it is entirely expressive of the sex: 
for him it is *a strictly limited mode of art, but within its limits healthy and 
efficient, pleasing by reason of the industry displayed and its external decora¬ 
tiveness—^the expression of the female spirit in art’.* This is very largely 
nonsense. Almost exactly the same decorative merits are found in the La 
Tine art of the Celtic Iron Age in Europe, a virile art in a warlike society. 
Nevertheless the feet that the artistic crown does pass briefly to women in 
this period is clearly expressive of the flict, already establhhed on other 
grounds, that the phase of primary farming gave women a great part to play 
and a high status. 

It is not necessary to make a detailed analysis of ceramic styles; they can 
be more tellingly revealed by photographs. Potters of the Nile never had 
much talent for decoration; the virtue of their best work lies in a fine mastery 
of form. This is true, in a humbler way, of aU European pottery which had 
any virtue at aU. Only in the megalithic phase did the Scandinavian potters 
aeffieve an incised decoration that has great formal strength in spite of its 
rigidity (the ‘Grand Style’ of the passage-grave phase). Among the painted 
pottery, in which Asia excelled, the Tripolye, Oltenian, Yang-shao, Halafian 
* Hoemes in Urgesckichte der bildenden Kumt Eto'opa, p. 40. 
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and al’Ubaid are all of high merit. Some of the Baluchistan upland village 
designs are also excellent, but one is doubtful which can properly be included 
'in the primary Neolithic phase (PI. 8, a). It is a rather curious fact of distribu¬ 
tion to find t^t while the Halafian, al’Ubaid and also the Baludiistan pottery 
painters nearly always built up their designs in panels, often strictly framed 
panels, those at the two geographical extremities, the Tripolye and Oltenian 
cultures in the west, the Yang-shao in the east, shared an ability to cover 
the whole vessel with continuous pattern. They also have in common a 
fondness for bold spirals. The Yang-shao peasants probably commanded the 
greatest range of designs; in a single grave in Kansu there were jars with 
straight geometrical panel designs, curvilinear medallion composition, repe¬ 
titive motives in bands and the dynamic all-over spiral forms already 
described. The pot shapes, on the other hand, are of limited range (PI. 8, b). 

The use of the spiral in Neolithic decorative art demands special mention, 
particularly as it occurs both on pottery and in stone carving. It was not new, 
for it had already appeared, ^ough very exceptionally, in Ms^dalenian 
times (p. 203). The Yang-shao manifestation lies in total isolation, but the 
use of the motif by the peoples of the Black Earth (Oltenian and Tripolye) 
is part of a wider cultural tradition, shared between them and the Morava- 
Danubian peoples and by others (rather later) round the Aegean (Fig. 54). 
It was to have a superb flowering in this region among the Minoans. The 
Danubian peasantry carried the spiral and meander designs (engraved on 
their gourd-inspired pottery) right across Europe. Meanwhile from the 
Mediterranean focus it can be assumed to have spr^d to Malta, where it 
appears in magnificent strength on temple walls (PI. z i, a). It was carried west- 
wa^ apparently with the megalithic movement; it is not by any means uni¬ 
versally associated with this architecture, but finds what is certainly its most 
striking manifestation in Ireland. Here a number of tombs (outstanding 
among them the passage-grave of New Grange, Meath), have spiral designs 
incised on their stones. The great spiral-covered stone lying before the 
entrance to the New Grange tomb is a handsome and even awe-inspiring 
monument (PI. 12). 

Although potters may have employed the spiral with only confused ideas 
about its meaning, the conspicuous use of the motif in temples, tombs and 
grave furniture (Yang-shao) confirms the general probability that it had a 
symbolic meaning. It is easy enough to derive it from plant tendrils or coiled 
t^ketry, and these may have contributed to its origins. Yet undoubtedly it 
came to have meaning as a symbol, and the meaning is likely to be that of 
endlessness—of eternity. 

This raises the gene^ question of the possibility of symbolic meaning in 
the decorative art of Neolithic times. A sharp distinction has often been made 
between the secular art of the Neolithic potter and the sacred art of the tombs 
and idols. One authority has claimed that *with the separation of sacred and 
pro&ne art, artistic activity in the Neolithic age probably passed into the 




FIG. 54. Neolithic painted pottery from Europe. A: Erosd; B: Cucuteni; 
C: Tripolye A (after C. F. C Hawkes); D: Sesldo; £: Dimini (after Childe); 
F: Stentinello culture, Megara, Hyblea, Sicily; G: Aeolian Neolithic II, from 

lipari, Sidly. 
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hands of two different groups*.^ This is not likely to be any more true diai 
it was of the *cave* and 'home* art of the Palaeolithic hunters. Undoubtedly 
- ffie spirals would have been carved on tombs and temples, and painted on 
vessels intended for interment with the great dead, with more solemnity of 
purpose than a woman would have given to the decoration of pots soon to be 
broken in the kitdben. Yet, as the spiral serves to show, the two could be 
united, and it is very likely indeed that many of the standard motifs found 
on such formal wares as those of Halaf and al’Ubaid had their exact meanings 
and served to bind the household utensils into the general pattern of cultural 
life of their owners. This is certainly true of the aesthetically comparable, 
and equally non-representational, ceramic art of the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico. 

It would be an excellent thing to be able to draw together aU the dues that 
have by now been discovered and make a statement as to why the early 
Neolithic peoples had the artistic traditions they did and why they were so 
unlike those of their hunting ancestors. But cultural traits, and particularly 
art forms, are not amenable to such logical analysis, nor are they fully 
determined by economics or sodal structure. The most one can say is that 
the peasants had lost the exdtement, the intense sensuous observation of 
nature, die immediate magical urges and the religious wonder at animal life 
that inspired the hunters. Perhaps, too, their imconsdous mind was less 
often stirred in their quieter, more routine way of life and so was less 
able to inspire high imaginative art. One can say also that a perfectly success¬ 
ful but unambitious decorative art, showing tremendous talent but little 
individual genius, might well be expected in peasant cultures in which women 
(or the feminine piindple) were powerftd. Qearer understanding of artistic 
motifs may come from a consideration of the religious forms of the Neolithic 
peoples. 


RELIGION 

In writing about religious beliefs known only from material remains, 
Scylla and Charybdis lie before one. One may dther imagine too much of 
the emotions and ideas involved in the beliefs, or one may be wrecked on 
the meaningless description of objects. In the Neolithic period in particular, 
there is the added difficulty of trying to reconcile such evidence as has been 
discovered with the religious bdLiefs and divine pantheons that emerge in 
the dawn of history. This, as will be shown, is a very real difficulty, for 
there seems in fact to be a deep difference between the two, due, one can 
only suppose, to the new conceptions that rose with great ruling dynasties 
and priesthoods. It might almost be said that there appears to be more 
continuity with the preceding religious ideas of the hunting peoples than 
with those of the succeeding urban societies: the exact reverse of what has 
just been observed in artistic relationships. It would in fact be going too 

* Hauser, Thi Social History of Artt p. 40. 
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fer to say this, yet there is enough truth in it to counteract any easy assump¬ 
tion of economic determinism. The adoption of farming life must from the 
first have modified religion in changing man’s greatest desires, but it made 
no complete break. 

First of all, what was said in Chapter VII about the daimonic view of the 
universe, and about the roots of myth, magic and religion, is applicable also 
to Neolithic times. It is sometimes claimed that the Palaeolithic hunters were 
entirely devoted to magic and that true religion came only with the adoption 
of far ming . This cannot be justified. Modem hunting communities, though 
they may not often recognize high gods, know powerful religious emotion, 
and, as has been shown, there is good reason to believe that similar feelings 
possessed our Palaeolithic forerunners. It can, however, be agreed that the 
life of the husbandman strengthened particular religious tendencies'. The 
hunter’s desire for good hunting was both active and immediate; the farmer 
consigning grain to the earth had to wait long and passively for his harvest. 
Such helpless patience was bound to heighten the attitude of dependent 
supplication. Also the regular cycle of the seasons may not only have changed 
the pattern and objectives of the ritual year but also have encouraged a belief 
in powerful divinities as the originators and controllers of such a mighty 
order. Certainly, too, agriculture roused an altogether new interest in the 
sun, rain and earth. 

What in fact provided the strongest and most definite bond between the 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic religious impulses sprang from their conunon 
desire for fertility. It has been seen that although Palaeolithic religion may 
have been very much bound up with totemistic animal cults and hunting 
magic, the most developed and clearly defined cult objects to have survived 
are the Mother Goddess figures and carved phalli. In the primary Neolithic 
cultures these two fertility symbols are still absolutely dominant. An axe cult 



FIG. 55A. Neolithic Mother Goddess figurines from Knossos (after J. Evans). 






no. 55B. Limestone figurine of the Mother Goddess, Hagiar Kim, Malta. 

Height 20 ins. 
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and a more highly developed cult of the dead have been added, but these 
were not unconnected with the idea of fertility. Even totemism and animal 
cults left some lingering inheritance among the new farmers. 



FIG. 55c. Clay figurines from Arpachiyah, Iraq (after Mallowan). 


However much is uncertain, nothing can shake the mute evidence of 
hundreds upon hundreds of litde day, bone and stone effigies of the Mother 
Goddess (Fig. 55). They are present in the second pre-pottery Neolithic 
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settlement at Jericho; they are present in almost every cultural province 
between Sialk and Britain and from Persia to Badari. Their presence has been 
repeatedly mentioned in the account of the rise and spread of the primaiy 
fii^‘ng cultures (Chapter VIII). The few cultures that have not as yet 
been proved to have possessed these figurines do not seem to have any 
special significance—^unless it is the earliest northern farming culture 
of the Trichterbecher people. These northerners are not known to 
have made such figurines nor any other symbols of the goddess, although 
they evidently shared in some form of the axe cult. Conceivably this 
abs^ce may have meaning if it can be linked with the later emergence 
of a male sl^ deity among the northern batde-axe peoples. At Arpachiyah 
it is ±ought that a male counterpart to the Mother Goddess (herself 
well represented by figurines, some steatopygous and tattooed) was 
symbolized for the Halafians by the bull. They made pendants with bulls* 
heads and hoo^ and frequently painted patterns derived from the bull’s head 
on their pottery. The figurines of the goddess were also sometimes accom¬ 
panied by modds of a dove. There seems no doubt that all these cult symbols 
(together with domed buildings) were later carried direcdy to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and particularly to Crete. 

The cult of the goddess must have been brought to its highest, purest and 
most ^tastically elaborated form among the conservative Maltese peasantry. 
In their megalidiic temples they kept many limestone carvings of the lady, 
larger than the usual ^gies and always portraying her with a magnificent 
obesity worthy of the Venus of Willensdorf. She is not only shown in 
the usual s tanding and sitting positions, but also lying on her side on a 
couch, her huge hip rising moimtainously into the air. Associated with her 
are betyls and other cult objects. If these Maltese figures are linked with the 
spirals that ornament the temple walls, a great deal of the meaning of the 
f eminin e principle is proclaimed: eternal continuance through fecundity. 

The Maltese temples were related to the megaUthic fimerary cult, and 
megalithic tombs very often (though by no means ever3rwhere) show the 
presiding presence of the goddess. Her figurines were buried in ^e rock-cut 
tombs of Sardinia, and stylized symbols representing her took many forms in 
the grave furniture of megalithic and rock-cut tombs in Iberia. In Brittany 
some of the *scutiform’ carvings certainly represent her, and one megalithic 
tomb (Tressd, Ile-et-Villaine) displays two pairs of her breasts on its entrance 
slab. She looks down, somewhat faintly it is true, from the roof of a passage- 
grave in the Channel Isles. Nowhere does she rule more conspicuously than 
over the megalithic and chalk-cut gallery tombs of northern France (mainly 
in the Seine, Oise and Marne departments). Here carvings representing her 
face, and sometimes breasts, in a Mghly stylized mann er dominate the narrow 
entrance to the tomb itself. A number of these curious carvings show* the 
goddess with an axe, one of the links connecting the two cults (Fig. 56, A). 

In the megaliths of Britain and Scandinavia she is less in evidence, but 
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FIG. 56. Stone carvings from France. A: tomb. Petit Morin, Marne; B: 
menhir. Card (after Childe'); C: slab from megalithic tomb, Gavrinis, Brittany. 
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some of the designs on the Irish tombs, and some of the patterns (occuli and 
other motifs) on Scottish and Scandinavian fimerary pots almost certainly 
tepresent her. 

It is possible to see these tombs themselves as representing the womb, and 
the crouched position of many of the burials contained in them as the foetal 
position in which the dead must await rebirth. However this may be, there 
is no question that the tombs, always kept dark and earth-^t however great 
the labour involved, do in some sense represent the chthonic ideas behind 
the Earth Mother; there is very little doubt, either, that the idea of rebirth 
was associated with burial in them. In this there was a contrast with the 
fertility ideas of the hunters. For dearly the divinity so universally honoured 
by the Early Neolithic &rming communities was identified with the earth 
where the dead seed is buried and lives again. In this the religion of the first 
farmers is like that of most simple agriculturalists at all times. How far their 
Mother Goddess can be identified with the various historical goddesses with 
son-lovers who die, are lamented and are reborn with the com must be 
considered later. 

Some idea of the distribution of the axe cult has already been given in 
describing the little amulets that are one of its most frequent manifestations. 
That it was in truth probably sexual in meaning and associated with the 
goddess has already been suggested. The evidence already given is supported 
by the frequent engraving of axes on megalithic tombs in Brittany, and by 
the discovery there of a long greenstone axe of an obviously ceremonid 
magnificence buried with its pointed end towards a stone ring. In Denmark 
axes have evidently been placed in the bogs as votive offerings, and in one 
particularly interesting instance on Langeland one had been stood upright 
before a small earthenware cup. Another bog find was of a flint axe with a 
very short wooden handle evidently designed to be attached to a stand and 
quite useless for any practical purpose. Large axes carved in amber, found 
in Denmark, must also have a rdigious purpose. In fra this symbol provided 
by the most charaaeristic tool of Neolithic culture, may be seen as a fresh 
embodiment of the bison horn held by the goddess in the famous Palaeo¬ 
lithic reliefr at Laussel. The double-axe already made by the Halafians at 
Arpachiyah and elsewhere must have had a different connotation. It makes 
another of the religious symbols linking this culture with Crae. 

It has been shown that the Neolithic goddess, though with a new earthy 
connotation, is directly descended from her Palaeolithic ancestress. What 
evidence is there for a comparable survival of totemistic ideas and animal 
cults ? Many authorities think that the Amratian ^dllages were occupied each 
by a totemic dan like Dinka villages on the Upper Nile. The representation 
on vases of crocodiles, scorpions, and other noisome aeatures would be 
intelligible if they were totems, and some Amratian symbols reappear in 
historic times as emblems of nomes. This survival of totemistic ideas in 
social organization seems most likely, but how frr they would still command 
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Strong religioiis emotion cannot be known. No doubt there would have been 
proper observances among the members of the nome, but there would hardly 
have been any strong emotional belief in the common origin of man and 
animal, no impassioned dancing and miming of the great spirit ancestors. 
The Nile-side villagers would have become both too domestic and too 
anthropocentric. 

As for animal cults of other kinds, it is very interesting that they should 
appear to have ecisted at those two ancient Neolithic settlements: Jericho 
and Jarmo. It will be recalled that rough little day models of animal s were 
found near the colonnaded building at Jericho presumed to be a primitive 
temple. Similarly the villagers of Jarmo had modelled animals in clay, 
although here there no association with a sacred building. It seems, 
then, that there might at first have been some transference of the religious 
feeling formerly directed towards wild animals to the beasts tamed and 
reshaped by man. 

Something must now be said about burial rites and evidence for any cult 
of the dead and of ancestral spirits. Characteristically the earliest conununities 
buried their dead carefully, often with food pots and other simple grave goods 
but with no funerary ela^ration. Nearly always they were pkced in a bent, 
crouched or tightly flexed position (as was also usual in Pakeohthic burials) 
in single graves either among the houses in the village or outside in small 
cemeteries. This was true of the Tasians (who used straw coflSns), the 
Badarians (who preferred skin shrouds), the A^atians, Samarrans and Hala- 
fians. The al’Ubaidans were exceptional only in interring their corpses in an 
extended position. The most famous of ^e Yai^-shao burials in China 
showed a gently flexed skeleton surrounded by a ring of magnificent funeral 
jars. In Europe the Black Earth peoples (of Tripolye and their neighbours) 
do not appear to have taken great care of their dead, nor do the Danubians— 
though few of their graves have come to light. Of the early western Neolithic 
peoples, those of El Garcel buried in caves or round dsts, nothing is known 
of the Cortaillod rite, while the earliest Windmill Hill settlers in Britain were 
as lacking in ceremony as the Danubians, often making rough graves for 
their dead among the embankments of their causewayed camps. From all this 
evidence it emerges beyond dispute that the primary Neolithic peasantries did 
not at first practise either the large-scale conummal burial nor yet the impos¬ 
ing funerary architecture and rituals that accompanied the spread of the 
*megalithic missionaries*. On the other hand they everywhere readily embraced 
the new forms, and the recognition of the Mother Goddess, conmion to the 
early phase and to the age of megaliths, proves some continuity of religious 
impulse between them. The megaliths not only suggest more advanced ideas 
about death and rebirth, but also rituals that may have been in the service of 
ancestral sj^ts. The semi-circular forecourts, sometimes extended into 
complete chxdes, built before the entrance of certain tombs look as though 
they have been used for ceremom'al dances. Gifts of food and drink placed 
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St the entrances suggest the propitiation of spirits or the nourishment of those 
awaiting rebirth, while the small ^porthole* openings found in so many of the 
tombs may have been intended for the passage of spirits. The megalithic 
movement along the Mediterranean and up the Atlantic coasts seems likely 
to have been ultimately inspired by the far more elaborate funerary customs 
which by that time had grown up among the civilized peoples, and partic¬ 
ularly among the Egyptians. 

It is impossible to Imow how to fit the Jericho skull-heads into this general 
picture of Neolithic funerary observances. They can hardly have been trophies 
as the Mesolithic Ofhet sl^ls probably were, for they had not, like &em, 
been rudely hacked from their bodies—^indeed the bodies themselves had 
been given careful burial. Again, they had been more or less carefully 
built up to resemble the living face, and had been buried in or among the 
houses of the living. The chances are, then, that the original owners of these 
unique relics had belonged to the Jericho community and that the skulls 
were guarded by their descendants in the hope of winning their spiritual 
support. 

This is the best point to mention a somewhat astonishing practice that was 
known to some primary Neolithic peoples as wdl as in Bronze Age times: 
the trephining of skulls. Equipped with nothing better than flint instruments, 
the operators chiselled round and round on the head until they had detached 
a neat disk of bone. Whether this feat was always performed on living 
subjects is not known but certainly it sometimes was—^for they continued to 
live and the bone edges calcified. The disks were perforated and worn as 
amulets. This performance—one hardly knows whether to call it rite or 
operation—^was already practised by the Cortaillod people. It may indicate 
the existence among them of semi-r^gious ‘curing societies*; they may have 
conjured mad spirits, or harmful things the spirits had intruded, out through 
the hole. 

A good deal has by now been said about the continuance of religious 
practices and concepts from Palaeolithic into Neolithic cultures. What can 
be inferred of the links between the religions of the earliest peasants and 
those that emerge in historic times? Above all, is it possible to see the 
primitive Mother Goddess living in any recognizable way in the female 
deities of the historic pantheons ? 

The answer, vague and uncertain as it must in any case be, seems to fall 
into two parts. First it is possible that the primitive goddess may be 
continued in certain very elementary female deities that can roughly be said 
to represent the beginning or basic nourishment of things. In historic Egypt 
the creative deity in myths of the beginning of the world were male, but 
Hathor, a goddess who is usually seen as a cow, but also has a role as the 
‘throne* or mother of Homs, represents a figure of this type. Drawings on 
Amratian pots seem to represent a cow-headed female and this, together with 
the similarity of the gene^ conception of the Cow Goddess, suggests that she 
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perpetuated some aspects of the older idea. On the other hand, because the 
Egyptians, after the unification of the Two Lands and the recognition of 
Pharaoh as a god had exalted the male principle and left the female merely 
the reproductive and supporting role, Hathor had none of the pre-eminence 
that the Mother Goddess evidently enjoyed among the simple Neolithic 
peasants of the Nile valley. 

In south-west Asia the position was almost reversed. For the Sumerians, 
as will appear more clearly in the next part, ‘the universe was conceived 
rather than begotten: the source of life is female. In the epic of Creation, 
Tiamat, primeval chaos, is called the mother of the deep who fashions all 
things’.* This view was common to most of the other Asiatic civilizations. 

This brings us to the other half of our answer. It concerns the seasonal 
aspect of the Great Goddess. So far more emphasis has been laid on the 
simple idea of fertility that the Neohthic peasants shared with their hunting 
precursors. But there is no doubt that as the peasant societies developed, the 
idea of the rhythmical cycle of the agricultural seasons grew upon them, an 
idea naturally quite alien to any hunting society. The seasonal rhythm was 
associated with the burial of the dead seed and its rebirth in the green blade; 
it has already been suggested how the ‘megalithic religion’ may have incor¬ 
porated this conception. As this grew, the old Mother Goddess was rivalled 
in importance by a son, a male divinity, whose loss she must lament but who 
may beget upon her his own rebirth. ‘For if the female principle is taken 
seriously as die First Cause, the male principle must of necessity derive from 
it, and the god is, in this view, the child of the goddess.* 

With the usual kaleidoscopic behaviour of divinities within and between 
pantheons, the elemental, cow or primeval chaos t3rpe of Mother Goddess 
might merge into this rather more poetic idea of the mother of the dying 
god. On the other hand they were not always identical, as is shown by Isis 
and Hathor in Egypt. These two were often identified, Isis even borrowed 
Hathor’s horns, yet in relation to the dying god Osiris, Isis was quite distinct. 
A similar dualism can perhaps be seen in Tiamat and Ishtar. Thus we seem 
to see the very ancient fertility aspect of the Mother Goddess continuing as 
something just perceptibly distinct from the Mother Goddess of the dying 
god, a divinity proper to a fully agricultural people. The beginning of the 
emergence of the second out of the first must have taken place among the 
simple Neolithic peasants with whom we have been concerned. 

Urban life, the strengthening of intellectual powers and of individuality 
and self-consciousness, male rulers and priests, military conquests, were to 
combine to lower the status of the goddess in all her manifestations in the 
centres of ancient civilization. In much of Europe (though later in time) her 
power seems to have been at least temporarily overthrown by the conquest 
of the battle-axe invaders. A warrior people, their pantheon was dominated 
by a sky or sun god, in all probability the deity who was served at Stonehenge. 

* Frankfort, Kingship and the GodSi p. 284. 
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Only round the Mediterranean, and most brilliantly among the Cretans, did 
the Mother Goddess maintain her sway. In large part she does so still. 

' Finally, is it possible to detea among our Neolithic societies the germ of 
the great public deities who made up the pantheons of the civilized states 
and who kdced the deep roots in the past attributed to the Mother Goddess ? 
The al*Ut^d people not only built a simple temple at Eridu on the site 
where the later dty temples were to stand, but it seems they also worshipped 
there the same god who was to be the presiding deity of the dty state. *... it 
is likely that at Eridu there was continuity not only of architectural devdop- 
ment, but of worship. In the absence of inscriptions this cannot be proved. 
But ±e god worshipped there in historical times was called Enki—lord of 
the earth but also god of the swea waters. He is depiaed surroimded by 
waters ... and fishes sport in the streams whidi spring from his shoulders. 
Now a discovery made during the excavation of the al’Ubaid temples suggests 
that the same god was adored in them. At one stage the offering table and 
sanctuary were covered with a layer of fish bones six inches deep, remains, 
no doubt, of an offering to the god of whom it is said “When Enki rose, the 
fishes rose and adored him”.’* 

So in ±e history of Neolithic religion we can see the survival of Palaeolithic 
dements, the establishment of a Mother Goddess with a seasonal and earthy 
aspea proper to a primitive peasantry, and at last the first glimpse of the 
gods who weie to come to power in the great urban dvilizations of the 
Bronze Age. 

* Frankfort, The Birth of Civilization in the Near Easty p. 47. 



CONCLUSION 


T he Pakeolitfaic himtii]^ era and the first spread of husbandry saw the 
peopling of our world. That must be recognized as the basic historical 
achievement of this vast span of time. From an inconspicuous and not very 
numerous family at the beginning of the Pleistocene age, mankind, now a 
single species, had spread to cover the greater part of the land surface of the 
earth by the end of the primary Neolithic phase. There were stiU great 
territories round the Pacific not yet penetrated by our kind, still many 
inhospitable regions in all the continents that had been avoided, but vast 
regions in Afnca, Asia, Europe and the Americas had been populated. 

At the point about four thousand years ago to which our account of the 
diffusion of the primary Neolithic cultures has been brought, that world 
population varied widely in density and in modes of life. Not so widely, 
indeed, as it does today, but all the same to a comparable degree. The pattern 
of living and of density was clearly zoned. From the Indus to south-eastern 
Europe and the Nile '(^ey lay the urban centre whose full history is about 
to be told, round about it from China to Britain and from central Russia to 
the Sudan was the ring of farming peoples living in villages and hamlets, 
some more dependent on their crops, others on their flocks and herds. 
Beyond them again, in the vast northern ranges of Europe and Asia, and in 
the greater part of Africa, the hunting cultures survived, some affected, some 
quite unaffected, by the revolution in their midst. In America, while there 
were still as yet no truly urban civilizations, there was a zoning between the 
farming centres in the northern Andes and Central America and the hunting 
and food-gathering peoples to the north and south of them. 

This, in roughest outline, is the final picture, but here we have to look 
back over the slow stages by which it was composed. 

It has been agreed to recognize as men the beings who first started to 
use their hands and brains to make tools. The mastery of the animals’ 
fear of fire was a bold step of early humanity. The hunting band gathered 
round its hearth is already far removed from the beasts. Yet it is very 
doubtful if even those of us most devoted to the fellowship of man could 
have felt very close to the Pithecanthropi or yet to those seemingly more 
variable and promising races who created the hand-axe cultures. We should 
certainly still have felt ill at ease with the Neanderthalers, even if they already 
knew of intimations of inunortality. It is only with the Upper Faheolithic 
hunters that we can begin to imagine a fellow feeling. Perhaps the survival 
of works of art, the only fully effective bond between one age and another, 
the living and the dead, has made this sympathy come too abruptly; perhaps 
for the whole of Upper Pleistocene times some at least of our forebears would 
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have been hardly more mentally inaccessible to us than the more primitive 
hunters survivii^ into the modem age. Yet certainly that stage of human 
development that saw the rapid growth of imaginative expression through 
the arts, perhaps a great access in the power of language, and a new purposive¬ 
ness in devising material equipment to meet the challenge of nature, does 
come suddenly into focus for modem eyes. 

We have, then, to think of the achievements of this Upper Palaeolithic Age, 
most of them sdll incorporated &r down in the foundations of our modem 
cultures. From the past the hunters inherited bodies and brains potentially as 
effective as our own, but which had as yet provided them with no more than 
a very modest beginning in material culture. Fire, the use of cave-dwellings, 
wooden spears, stone tools roughly shaped for thrusting, hacking, and the 
scraping of skins, skin clothing—^this, so &r as we know, was the sum of their 
material inheritance. They greatly enhanced it, equally for domestic life and 
for the arts of the chase on which all well-being depended. 

The greatest contribution to domestic life was the devdopment of the 
roofed house. The best examples come from eastern Europe and from a 
late phase of Upper Palaeolithic culture, but it is Mkdy enough that they 
were being used much more widely and at an ^lier date. The possession 
of such artificial shdter certainly hdped to extend the human range, and in 
particular to enable the hunters to move northward and occupy the lands 
rdeased by the retreating ice. Furthermore, one does not have to be a 
building sodety operator to fed that man is not quite man without at least 
the possibility of an artificial roof over his head. 

The great devdopment of working in bone and antler led to better equip¬ 
ment for both home and hunt. While detachable harpoon-heads and barbed 
spear-heads made of these materials were important additions to hunting 
gear, the spatulae, awls and, finally, needles must have gready increased the 
women’s capadty as leather-workers. Thus by the end of the period the 
inhabitants of northern latitudes were dressed in fitted garments that could 
do much more than a mere wrapping of skins to defeat frost and penetrating 
winds. So the satisfaction of man’s two basic needs in a cold climate, for 
dothes and shelter, were simultaneously advanced. It is likely, too, that the 
ability to stitch seams enabled the women to improve the bags and other 
leather vessels, in many regions the only effective domestic containers. 

The rapid devdopment of manu&ctures in bone and antler was itself made 
possible by the increasing spedalization in stone tools that was so important a 
part of the cultural accderation of Upper Palaeolithic cultures. Gouges, 
chisels, saw-edged blades, awls (and possibly drills for turning them) all of 
them tools which later would be made in bronze, iron and steel, lay behind 
the new techniques. It must be supposed that in forested country they were 
used to improve carpentering skills, but of that we have no evidence before 
Mesolithic times. The new blade technique also provided the fijrst effident 
knives. 
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While better harpoons, spear- and dart-heads undoubtedly increased man’s 
effectiveness as a hunter, they were much less important than the two 
inventions that enabled him to loll at a distance. The spear-thrower, followed 
by the bow and arrow, must have meant tluit every hunter or hunting party 
could expect to bring back far more game than ever before. Fleet animals 
could more often be hit before they were out of range, dangerous ones before 
they had time to finish their charge. 

So while houses and better clothes enabled the progressive blade cultures 
to extend their geographical range into colder lands, more deadly missiles 
increased the food supply and hence ±e possible density of population. It is 
therefore not surprising to find a great expansion of these progressive cultures, 
particularly into eastern Asia, where poor and conservative cultures had long 
been stagnating, and into the American continent where our species had never 
before set foot. They were also carried into Africa where they affected the 
various cultures of hand-axe ancestry, which, thou^ they were more 
advanced than those of eastern Asia, had nevertheless also tended to stagnate. 

The Mesolithic cultures away from the region where they gave rise to the 
new farming economy are generally adaptations to the new climatic conditions 
of post-glacial times and the resulting spread of forest. Their interest here 
lies mainly in the speed and success with which they met this challenge. The 
standard hunting equipment was modified for killing different, and usually 
smaller, game; nets, traps and hooks were invented or developed to exploit 
the sea- and fresh-water fish that had now become accessible and abundant. 
Fishing must also have been the main reason for the invention of the 
dug-out canoe and bladed paddle, in themselves considerable works of 
carpentry. This use of wood, representing both the threat and the new 
resources of the age, introduces the greatest innovation—^the axe capable of 
felling trees. If the Lyngby ander version was the first true axe devised by 
man, the heavy, transverse-edged flint axe of the northern forest cultures was 
probably as effective an implement as could be made by flaking flint. The 
carpenter’s kit-bag was further reinforced with the pick and the adze. Thus 
the Mesolithic cultures show man equally able to overcome fresh difficulties 
and to take advantage of fresh opportunities. When this mastery of the 
changing environment is compared with the forced migrations that seem to 
have been accepted in Lower and Middle Pleistocene times, we can see how 
much more flexible and purposive cultural forms had become even before 
the end of the hunting era. 

The advances made in the non-material aspects of culture in the late glacial 
and early post-glacial period are likely to have been at least as great as in 
the materid; unhappily it is impossible for us to know as much about them. 
We have inferred the-growth of complex kinship systems, possibly totemic, 
and the sexual regulation that would have been a part of them. We have 
inferred, too, the ordering of communal societies by custom enforced by 
common consent and magico-religious sanctions. It has been assumed that 
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although these societies may have been matiilineal and have allowed women 
a high status, their Iraders would have been the most successful hunters and 
men with imaginative and other psychological gifts that enabled them to 
become shamans, medicine men and artists. There may have been no fully 
personified gods; but men’s view of the universe about them being as much 
alive, as fully infused with spirit as themselves, was the expression of a 
religious emotion. So far as we can judge &om the art, this emotion was 
largely directed towards the game animals with which they lived in such dose 
relationship. Men certainly impersonated these beasts, and probably venerated 
common spirit ancestors. The most unexpected expression of a religious 
intuition was in the Mother Goddess, who seems already to have been 
established from western Europe to Siberia. Whether this personification of 
fertility came from an inhoited image in the psyche or from the common 
emotional experience of all mankind, she has certainly, in her various mani¬ 
festations, prmasd to be one of the most powerful and indestructible of all 
the great religious symbols. 

As for the art that has told us most of what we know of the magico-religious 
life of the latest Palaeolithic cultures, it showed such an astonishing flowering 
of imaginative expression, such varied technical skills, that the incredulity 
with which the earliest discoveries were received can be understood and for¬ 
given. No one could have supposed that the first known manifestation of 
man’s creative powers as an artist could have risen at once to such hdghts. 
The purely technical aspect of this devdopment is of particular interest here 
as it represents a new kind of cultural flexibility. If such inventions as axes 
and fishing gear show man’s new abihty to meet an external and material 
challei^e, the devising and mastery of painting, engraving, carving and 
modelhng show his ability to find the techniques to meet an iimer, mental 
compulsion. 

So by the dose of Pleistocene times mankind had gone far towards 
building up the cultural foimdations of future power. In material equipment 
our ancestors had already become the most deadly hunters among all the 
carnivores. They undoubtedly played a large part in the extermination of 
some of the old animal spedes. They had also devised cultural means for 
extending the climatic range in which they could exist. In magic they had 
found a means of reinforcing their material equipment by giving themsdves 
confidence, psychological reassurance, in a hostile and difficult world. Socially 
thqr were organized for living together in an orderly frshion in spite of 
stresses quite unhke those present in animal groups, and by such disciplines 
as sexual regulation were probably already damming up vital energy and 
diverting it to turn the wheels of culture. And, by no means least important^ 
they had built up religious rituals and beliefs that made it possible for the 
mind with its conscious summits and unconscious but potent depths te tuing 
itself into harmony with the world in which it found itself. Without such 
religious manifestations the burden and strain of consciousness, the problems 
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of the quickening psyche, might have beai too much for our kind in spite of 
its success in creating a material culture. 

As our knowledge of the earliest fa rming peoples carries us farther and 
fiuther back in time, we are beginning to be able to see Neolithic merging 
with Mesolithic traditions. Indeed at Jericho, where early in Boreal times the 
first fiuming population had tools closdy rented to those of the Natufians, 
the union can be said to have taken place. Belt Cave, too, although there is 
no continuity between the Mesolithic and Neolithic occupation there, gives 
us new understanding of a very early group of herders. Yet what we know 
of the beginning of farmii^ is stiU so slight, so dependent on the chances of 
excavation sites, that we cannot be sure it is not seriously distorted. 

Again, although Jarmo has taught us a good deal about the early selection 
and stabilization of cultivated varieties of wheat and barley, and Bat Cave in 
New Mexico about the cultivation of maize in the Americas, we still know 
Utde about the similar processes in the domestication of aqimals. The 
domestic forms of cattle and sheep or goats and pigs appear before us *ready<- 
made’. Once they had been established, it is remarkable with what uniformity 
the cereal crops and the domestic species that were to remain the foundation 
of all later cultural development were spread throughout the areas of primary 
farming. For this reason, and because domestic building and crafts improved 
so rapidly with the adoption of husbandry, we find the Neolithic com¬ 
munities from western Europe to China living lives remarkably close to 
those of aU the subsequent peasantries that have supported the civilizations 
of mankind. Although metal tools, the plough, improvements in grain and 
livestock raised the output of food, there can have been little essential 
difference in way of life and outlook between ±ese pioneers and their 
inheritors down to a century ago. Early progressiveness and later conservatism 
are equally striking. 

There is no need to say much more about the tremendous effect the new 
Neolithic economy had on the size of populations. If advances achieved in 
the Upper Palaeolithic cultures made a considerable increase in population 
possible, farming and the storage of produce multiplied it many-fold. Indeed 
we have seen how in favourable conditions a community of three thousand 
souls could live in a compact little town even before the invention of the 
potter’s craft. 

This vast increase in the munber of human beings who could find a liveli¬ 
hood on earth, together with the tendency to exhaust soils, led to the coloni¬ 
zation of a munber of localities, including many islands, that had never before 
been inhabited. On the other hand the limits that climatic extremes of heat, 
cold and aridity set on the possible range of husbandry coupled with geogra¬ 
phical isolation &onrprogressive movements, left many parts of the world 
sdll occupied exdusivdy by hunters, fishers and food-gatherers. 

The domestic standards of the Neolithic populations were raised by 
the crafts developed by the women. Together with pottery, weaving and 
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basketry, personal appearance and home amenities were greatly improved. 
Socially the villagers had to deal with questions of property and ownership 
much more difficult than those confronting any hunting society. We have 
assumed that generally the Neolithic village maintained communal owner¬ 
ship, and that government was by common consent interpreted by a council 
of elders or leaders. No doubt in the progressive cultures that were to attain 
dvdlzadon a more complex order of private and public ownership was 
beginning to establish itself in preparation for what was to come. 

The underlying uniformity of the primary Neolithic village cultures, 
whether they were represented by the wooden hous^ of Europe, the matted 
huts of Egypt, or the mud-wall^ buildings of south-west ibia, is reflected 
also in their r^jgious forms. These show no abrupt break with the past. The 
Palaeolithic Mother Goddess persisted and held sway over almost the whole 
range of primary Neolithic cultures; the concept of an embodiment of 
fertiUty was the same as of old, but now her aspect as the Earth Mother came 
to the fore. Rituals were adjusted to the cycle of the ffirming year, and the 
idea of death and rebirth assumed a deeper and wider significance. The dead 
were buried with some provision for a future life of the spirit but in the 
absence of princely chiefs and aristocracies these preparations were normally 
simple enough. The furnishing of the grave with food and the weapons, 
took and ornaments formerly possessed by the dead, can, indeed, be 
likened to Palaeolithic practice. The intense religious preoccupation with 
animal s hardly survived in Neolithic cultures, althougjh it is significant 
to find evidence for a cult of animals in two of the oldest known farming 
communities. Here and there animal cults may have been mamtained to 
emerge in historical times, but more generally man’s new mastery over his 
fellow creatures must have meant the loss of the old sense of relationship and 
of religious veneration for them, and the beginning of the belief that the 
beasts had bem made for the benefit of man. The emergence of the high 
gods and pantheons whose power was to become so enormous in the ancient 
civilizations does not appear to have gone far before the end of our period. 

Thus below the great diversity of local cultures that we have seen to be 
characteristic of Neolithic times there was also a strong underlying uniformity, 
based on the farming village community with its domestic and economic 
preoccupations and rriigious urges. There was, however, one important 
distinction between the villages of those parts of the worlds where civilization 
was to be bom and those of other regions. They were permanent. Neolithic 
settlements in south-west Asia, the Indus v^ey, Egypt and south-east 
Europe were inhabited for generation after generation. Such outlying cul¬ 
tures as riiose of the Mediterranean incised wares, the western Neolithic, 
the Danubian, the Trichterbecher, and the Yang-shao never achieved this 
stability. Gimate, soil, v^etation, failures in agricultural techniques, and 
historic chance worked against ffie long occupation of settlements. They 
might be lived in for decades, but not for centuries. The permanent village 
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was the necessary prelude to the city. Once such villages could be established 
in the great river valleys with their ever-fertile flood plains, man’s achievement 
of urban civilization was in sight. 

The Palaeolithic and Neolithic cultures, in their slow but continuous 
improvement of material equipment, had incorporated a number of scientific 
principles and processes. In making fire, in cooking, brewing alcoholic drinks 
and potting they made use of chemical change. The spear-thrower was based 
on the principle of the lever, the bow and arrow and spinning on that of 
stored energy, the boat on those of density and of displacement. Domestication 
of plants and animals involved them with botany, zoology and genetics. Such 
empirical discoveries are sometimes written of with enthusiasm as repre¬ 
senting the beginning of science. But this, surely, is a mistaken approach. If 
science is to have any real meaning, it must refer to a method derived from 
a mode of thought. Prehistoric men and women, it is true, possessed that 
part of scientific method that depends on observation. They saw the force 
behind a bent bough or what happened when a piece of clay lay in the fire, 
and individuals of genius made use of what they observed. But they under¬ 
stood neither the processes involved nor how to make the controlled experi¬ 
ments that would explain them. They did not follow up lines of thought. 
Furthermore they would not expect their ‘scientific’ knowledge to be effective 
without the help of magic and religion. 

It can only detract from the later development of a genuinely scientific 
attitude if we try to recognize it too soon. Therefore in this account of Palaeo¬ 
lithic and Neolithic cultures no attempt has been made to disengage a strand 
of‘science’ from the whole cultural fabric. This must be studied in one piece 
as representing early man’s energetic and intelligent, but essentially unscien¬ 
tific, struggle to control the natural world about him. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF 
CIVILIZATION 

SIR LEONARD WOOLLEY 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


ECAUSE in the following chapters it is claimed that the Bronze Age saw 

Li/the birth of civilization as contrasted with the barbarism of the Neoli¬ 
thic period, it were well to start with a definition. This is the more necessary 
because the term has too often been loosely used of cultures which, while 
remaining essentially primitive, have developed arts or aptitudes that invite 
comparison with the achievements of more advanced peoples. Some criterion 
is obviously needed to fix the distinction between them. 

The very word ‘civilization’ by its etymology implies an urbanized society. 
This is generally acknowledged: but because the word ‘urbanization’ is itsdf 
loosely used it is insufficient as a definition of anything else; the most con¬ 
venient and easily recognizable criterion of civilization is the knowledge of the 
art of writing. As Professor Gordon Childe has put it in an admirable article 
wititled ‘Qvilization, Cities and Towns’,^ writing ‘not only represents a new 
instrument for the transmission of human experience and the accumulation 
of knowledge, but is also symptomatic of a quite novel socio-economic 
structure—^the city’. And here again definition is called for if the stages of 
htunan progress are to be clearly envisaged. We have in English the three 
words, ‘viQage’, ‘town’ and ‘city’. The meaning of ‘village’ is tolerably precise 
and the term is rightly applied to the Neolithic setdement; the village is b£^ed 
mainly upon agriculture, though some of its inhabitants may be not food- 
producers but craftsmen; its affairs are likely to be directed by a headman or a 
council of elders; it may comprise a temple or church, and it may be walled. 
The village, growing in size, in population and in its social organization, may 
in the course of time develop into a town. But it does so by imperceptible 
degrees, and there is no point at which we can say that it has ceased to be a 
village and has become a town, for the simple reason that in the English 
language the word ‘town’ has never had any definite connotation; we use the 
word freely but vaguely, we mean something by it but, if pressed, cannot say 
in positive terms precisely what we do mean. On the other hand, between 
‘town* and ‘city’ there is a clear-cut distinction, because the essential charac¬ 
teristics of a dty are lacking in a town. To quote again from Professor Gordon 
Childe, ‘In English this untranslatable word [dty] implies a cathedral, a 
bishop’s palace, a body of canons and other dergy, and a large number of 
laymen who are neither farmers, fishers nor hunters. I have taken this as the 
essential character of a dty (we might add that the term further implies a 
recognized form of munidpal government, as regards England, and a royal 
charter confirming the dty’s status); a community that comprises a substan¬ 
tial proportion of professional rulers, officials, dergy, artisans and merchants 
who do not catch or grow thdr own food, but live on the surplus produced by 
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farmers or fishermen who may dwell within the dty or in villages outside its 
•walls. These professional and full-time specialists represent a new class of 
-persons, an absolute addition to the population that could be included in, or 
supported by, any barbarian community. This increment is my justification, 
or at least excuse, for speaking of an “Urban Revolution** on the analogy of 
the Industrial Revolution or the Neolithic Revolution.* 

It was during the Bronze Age that this Urban Revolution gradually took 
pla(%, and in the Bronze Age we can for the first time speak of dvilimtion. 
Now, in certain areas of the earth, men were living not in groups or hordes but 
in organized communities, submitting to the disdplines and profiting by the 
opportunities of the dty, intent upon the quality of living rather than upon 
mere ezistence/cnjoying (some of them) that degree of leisure and wealth that 
makes possible the pursuit of learning and the cult of art, and stabilized by the 
possession of the written word whidi could enlarge the individual horizon by 
the experience, of the past and preserve for the future whatever of value man 
might invent. 

Only of a limited number of areas is this true, and then in varying degrees; 
moreover, the evidence that we possess regarding them is unevenly distri¬ 
buted and often sadly defident; this must serve as the explanation, or the 
excuse, for a certain lade of consistency in my treatment of the subject. Where 
the devdopment of some particular branch of culture was peculiar to one 
country, or in different countries followed different or even divergent lines, 
there ^e subject was best treated regionally. Where advance was more uni¬ 
form, with local differences less marked, or where progress in one area was 
well documented while the evidence from others gave only supplementary 
detail, there the r^onal treatment could be abandoned and interest be con¬ 
centrated on progress as made by man generally, the record drawing its illus¬ 
tration firom different areas in turn. Our theme is not the history of this or 
that people or nation, and, although the regional treatment was often dictated 
by circumstances, stress has been laid throughout upon the degree of common 
effort that has gone to the making of the world. No people has lived for itself 
alone. Sometimes we can see how, by the catalysis of war or of trade or of 
migration, disparate elements of different cultures were, even in those early 
days, amalgamated into something new and of value; sometimes the combina¬ 
tion was to occur only after the date at which our volume ends, but even then 
our knowledge of what was to be makes worth while an understanding of the 
elements so to be resolved. 

The Bronze Age was indeed the formative period in man*s cultural advance, 
and in the course of it the greater part of what constitutes modem civilization 
visibly b^ms to take shape; the headings of the chapters and sections in this 
volume cover almost every branch of human activity and might, with but few 
additions, serve as heading for a cultural review of our own time. Admittedly 
the contents of the sections show that the science were still in thdr infancy— 
man was not yet interested in speculation and theory; but he understood 
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already the art of living and, on the practical side at least, was developing with 
skill and intelligence the opportunities for the good life which nature offered 
to him. 

The field to be covered here is therefore very wide, fiu: too wide for a single 
writer to have first-hand knowledge of all its varied features, any one of which 
maybe the hfe-dme study of a specialist. Since I figure on the title-page as sole 
author I may well be thought guilty of intellectual arrogance in that I have 
ventured to write on so many subjects lying outside my own experience and 
knowledge, and I confess—or rather, I protest—^that I was at first daunted by 
the complexity of the task before me. My reason for attempting it is that in this 
far-reaching study of civilization’s progress unity of view is more important 
than detailed analysis, and a volume of essays by different specialists could 
hardly fail to lack just that balance and harmony demanded by the whole, of 
which each of these subjects is but a part. The whole was ther^ore drafted by 
me to the best of my unaided powers, and then sections,as required, were su1> 
mitted to the judgement of kind friends who have ungrudgingly pkced at my 
disposal a wealth of learning to which I could make no pretension; the result 
is that such sections combine in their final version the form and treatment 
which I had thought most fit with a content approved by scholars of undis¬ 
puted authority. I would therefore record here my deep gratitude to those 
who have helped me in their different spheres and have given to my work in 
those spheres whatever value it may possess. On the Egyptian side. Professor 
Sir Alan Gardiner has spared no pains, and on the Sumerian, Professor C. J. 
Gadd; on mathematics, astronomy and the calendral systems Professor 
B. L. van der Waerden has corrected and re-corrected with minute care every¬ 
thing that I have written; in the section on Law I have had the advice of 
Dr O. R. Gurney and of Professor W. F. Leemans; in the section on Medicine 
and Surgery that of Professor Lindeboom; throughout I have profited much 
by the criticisms and suggestions of Professor I. M. Diakonoff, Professor 
V. V. Struve, Father Vast van Bulk, sj, and Dr R. J. Forbes, and not 
least by the constant help of Sir Julian S. Huxley; and I am indebted to my 
friends Mr Shui Chien Tung, for material on the calendar of ancient China 
which I could not have obtained otherwise, and Mr Teulon Porter for general 
criticism of the text. To all of these I wish to render my heartfelt thanks; and 
to readers who may, not unnaturally, hesitate to accept what I say on matters 
so far from my competence I woulcl plead that 'the voice is Jacob’s voice, but 
the hands are the l]mds of Esau’.^ 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BRONZE AGE 


THE CONDITIONS OF CIVILIZATION AND THE GROUPING 

OF MANKIND 

A t the begi nnin g man, like every other animal, has been forced to adapt 
himself to his environment; that was the condition of his survival, and 
such species as failed to fulfil that condition died out. But alone of the 
animals man in time adopted a different solution to the problem of existence, 
that of adapting his environment to himself; by the control of fire, by the use 
of shelters and clothing, by the use of tools fabricated by himself, he could to 
some extent disregard the changes of climate, and instead of having to live 
where food abounded he made it abound where he lived. That revolution had 
been effected during the Neolithic period. There were still vast areas wherein 
it was incomplete—^as it was to be for many centuries—where hunting and 
food-gathering continued to be the rule of life,~but those were the backward 
areas; by the end of the first part of our story we have seen great parts of Asia, 
Europe and Africa sparsely peopled by farmers living in small but largely self- 
sufficient settlements. They were in possession of a considerable body of 
knowledge; flint-knapping, pot-making, weaving, agriculture and stodc- 
breeding were commonly practised. Sedentary and self-contained, the various 
communities tended to develop, in response to their several environments, 
local peculiarities in their arts and cra:^ and, even more, in their speech, 
their customs and their beliefs; long before the Late Stone Age came to an 
end the main branches of the human race had become differentiated physically 
and, to some extent, mentally; but in spite of this it remains true that through¬ 
out the vast stretch of the Old World wherever evidence of Neolithic culture 
has been found their mode of life was essentially the same. 

Out of this homogeneous and more or less static condition of barbarism 
was now to be evolved the complex picture of the modem world. The change, 
portentous in its ultimate effects and almost bewilderingly rapid in its 
operation, began in the fourth millennium before Christ. Far from being 
general, it was confined to a few areas where conditions were favourable; and 
whereas in those areas the whole manner of man’s life was quickly trans¬ 
formed, elsewhere, over the greater part of the world’s surface, the ancient 
barbarism was to persist for c^turies and for millennia. The revolution 
started in Mesopotamia and very soon afterwards spread to Egypt, and in 
those two countries we can trace its course from the outset; it took place in the 
Indus valley also, and in China, on the banks of the Yellow River, but in both 
these cases we are faced with a civilization already full-grown whose genesis is 
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a matter of conjecture. While therefore our story must deal primarily with all 
four centres, Mesopotamia and Egypt are those which give us the de^ed and 
factual evidence required by the historian (Map XI). But before discussing 
the nature of their contribution to progress we should note the reasons for 
whidi they played so much more spectacular a part than did the rest of the 
andent world. 

If hitherto chaise had been painfully slow it was because Neolithic man 
was hard put to it to live. All his efforts were necessarily devoted to getting 
suffident food for his family out of an unpromising and a thankless soil; only 
when the struggle for existence ceased to absorb all his time and energy could 
he find Idsure for the amenities of life. The first requisite for dvilization was 
a wide extent of rich soil easily worked. 

That condition applies to a good many regions wherein in fiict cultural 
advance was none the less negligible. To get the best out of life man requires 
not only good ^oil but also a dimate that permits and encourages him to work 
out of doors, in moderation, aU the year round. A lotus-land existence in which 
nature supplies a livelihood without the need of effort applies no spur to 
initiative, and a climate which exhausts man with unceasing toil for half the 
year and for the other half immobilizes him in cold or sodden misery equally 
disinclines him from any effort of invention. Only where soil and dilute alike 
were favourable could man produce in ^(^s of his actual needs and yet have 
lebure to enjoy the surplus; and hitherto he had found no region which 
satisfied both conditions.^ 

Then, apparently at more or less the same time, two new lands came into 
being. The vast marshes through which the Tigris and Euphrates made their 
way to the Persian Gulf, bringing with them the silt from their upper reaches, 
b^an to dry up, and the water gave place to an alluvial plain more fertile than 
any other man had known. Similarly in Egypt the delta became for the first 
time habitable: the Nile waters were confined to definite channds, and the 
yearly inundations so far from being destructive only added to the richness of 
the soil. In both regions (and possibly the same was true of the Indus valley) it 
would seem that nature suddenly^ provided, in a part of the world where the 
climate was best suited to living conditions of the time, a land where agricul¬ 
ture was rewarded without stint and with little risk of frdlure; what was no less 
important, the new territories were so extensive that they could support such 
a population as under the conditions of the Neolithic Age had been impossible. 
It was not a case now of small and isolated hamlets; fiunilies and clans con- 
grated in villages, some of which might grow into towns, and the towns 
might be in touch with one another. With the settlement of these two river 
valleys we see the emergence of civilized society. Political entities of unprece- 
dent^ complexity arose; occupations became specialized, involving divisions 
of dass, trade was organized, writing was invented, monumental architecture 
expressed the symbolic significance of public buildings and representational 
art tended to replace the largely decorative art of Neolithic times. 
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But while die impetus was the same and the revolution that resulted from 
it was similar, the process of change in the Nile valley and in the valley of the 
.Tigris and Euphrates differed in important respects. In both of them corpor¬ 
ate existence took an entirely new shape in that the simple social life of the old 
days was reconstituted on a fresh basis; but in Mesopotamia civilized society 
crystallized into a number of separate nuclei, each dty forming a small state 
jealous of its autonomy, whereas in Egypt the whole Nile valley was united in 
a single realm under one king. We shall see later that this contrast in political 
organization is but one aspect of a profound difference in the spirit of the 
two civilizations. 

Egypt 

In Egypt the high desert whidi had been the hunting-ground of Palaeo¬ 
lithic man had long since become the desiccated waste which we see today,3 
unfit for human occupation, though the side wadis were still filled with jungle 
growth and supported animal life. The Nile valley proper was still, in 
Badarian times, marshy and waterlogged, and the delta was but a reed- 
covered swamp; settlement was necessarily confined to the limited areas 
wherein agriculture was possible, to the great depression of the Fayum, to the 
valley borders and to the lower reaches of the wadis. These first inhabitants^ 
were apparently of the same stock as the peoples of eastern Africa, the 
ancestors of the modem Bega and Somali. Now the water-level sank, and man 
could move down into the vaUey, and since the new land created by the Nile 
was as extensive as it was rich immigrants filtered in from neighbouring 
countries. From the north-west came m, probably, Libyans, belonging to the 
north African branch of European man; from the east came Semites, perhaps 
bringing with them their flocks, for the Badarian sheep is of west Asiatic stock, 
and the pottery and stone vases of Badarian Egypt have affinities with those of 
Palestine; but the main body came from the south and south-west, Nubians 
and Libyans, thus at the dawn of history anticipating those invasions which 
were to recur time and again in afrer days. The mixed population was spread 
along the river’s course but concentrated mainly m two widely separate areas, 
the Nile valley south of Assiut, and the Fayum,5 so that already the distinction 
between Upper and Lower Egypt was a reality, so much so indeed that the 
development of two independent states was inevitable. Then at the beginning 
of what is called ±e Naqada II period, probably in the second half of the 
fourth millennium BC, there arrived a new wave of immigrants, Semites fi:om 
Asia, bringing with them a higher culture and at least an elementary know¬ 
ledge of metal. These settled first in the south country, not, it would seem, as 
conquerors but as peaceful newcomers, and ushered in there the Chalcolitiiic 
phase; later they colonized Lower Egypt also. By the end of the fourth 
millennium the disparate elements of the population had amalgamated so 
thoroughly that the physical characteristics which had differentiated them 
can no longer be distinguished: the Naqada skulls are neither Semitic nor 
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Libyan but Egyptian; some of the pottery resembles that still made by the 
Kabyles of north Africa, but the language of the people has, especially in its 
vocabulary, Semitic elements combined with the native Hamitic; some new 
gods have appeared, and may have been imported, but the religion as a whole 
is defimtely Nilotic and presumably inherited from the Badarian farmers. In 
our survey therefore we shall have to deal with a hybrid people who, in spite 
of geographical or political divisions, none the less formed a consistent unity 
and had already begun to develop a character of their own; that hybridization^ 
may be held to account for the intellectual energy which enabled the Egyptian 
to take advantage of the favourable conditions of the land and to develop one 
of the great civilizations of the ancient world. 


Mesopotamia 

In Mesopotamia the process of nature was different. The delta of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, instead of being formed from north to south as one might 
expect, started in the south. Two other rivers, the Kanm running from the 
Persian mountains in the east and the now dry Wadi al Batin which drained 
the heart of Arabia, emptied into the Persian Gulf almost directiy opposite 
one ano±er, and in due time the vast amount of silt carried by them formed a 
bar across the giilf; from that moment the silt of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
instead of being borne out to sea and scoured by the tide, was deposited in the 
lagoon behind the bar and raised the level until what had been deep water 
turned to marsh and eventually to dry land. But it was against the bar that the 
dry land formed first, and therefore the earliest immigrants setded in the 
extreme south; according to Sumerian tradition Eridu, the southernmost of all 
their cities, was the oldest of them. The south country, then, was taken over by 
a wave of immigrants coming from the east—on the evidence of their painted 
pottery we can associate them with Elam; as the apex of the delta formed in 
the north a wholly different people, this time of the Semitic stock, moved 
down into it from the north so as in the course of time to form in the upper 
part of the coimtry the majority of the population; the new land was divided 
therefore between two unconnected peoples, and its title in later times, the 
Land of Sumer and Akkad, records a duality that goes back to the beginning 
of its history. But the division was not absolute in any geographic sense. Some 
of our earliest documents attribute Semitic names to individuals and even to 
kings of the southern cities, while, on the other hand, not only the dispeision 
of the earliest (al’Ubaid) pottery but also the royal records of the Dynastic 
period prove that the southerners extended their power to the north-west as 
far as Mari on the middle Euphrates. There was indeed a considerable over¬ 
lap, but it remains generally true that in the north-east the population was 
predominantly Semitic while in the south and west it tended to be mainly of 
the other stock. 

The southerners, whom for the sake of convenience we may call the 
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Sumerians, althoi^ the name should properly apply only to the mixed stock 
which eventually evolved what is rightly called the Sumerian civilization, 
ivere an eastern people about whom very litde is known. Their language was 
agglutinative, like Turkish or Mongolian, but has no recognized affiliat ion to 
any other language. They were still in or were but beginning to emerge from 
the Neolithic stage of culture, but they had advanced it to a rare height of 
excellence. Their painted pottery shows dose affiliation with that of the 
people of Susa, in southern Persia, and would appear to be a locally specialized 
branch of the Neolithic painted wares whose vogue extended as eastwards 
as Baluchistan and as far northwards as Mongolia. Primarily fanners—^their 
ffint hoes and siddes of burnt clay are found in astonishing numbers on all 
sites of the al’Ubaid period—^they were none the less founders of dries, and 
several of the great urban centres of historic times traced thdr origin back to 
these first settlers. As traders they must have been active, for their pottery 
occurs freely qn northern sites in ffie Semitic sphere and travelled westwards 
as far afidd as the Amq Plain on the lower Orontes. Since excavation at Eridu 
has brought to light the superimposed ruins of no less than sixteen temples all 
bdonging to the al’Ubaid period and since at Warka there are found eleven 
superimposed building-levels of exdusively al’Ubaid culture, giving a toml 
depth of 15 metres (and the al’Ubaid pottery continues in use, side by 
side with the Uruk ware, for another 9^ metres), it is certain that the 
period must have been a very long one; and if we may judge by the material 
remains that survive, the original culture developed on its own lines without 
any serious admixture of foreign elements except that in the later days at least 
copper began to come into use. Then, as Sumerian historians of after times 
were to record, ‘then came the Rood*. 

This literary record is substantiated by the results of archaeological excava¬ 
tion. At Ur ffiere is found material evidence of a great inundation which 
occurred towards the close of the al’Ubaid period, thus agreeing with the 
sequence-date vaguely assigned to it by Sumerian tradition. The dty of Ur 
itself, standing as it did on a mound already fairly high, survived; but 
numerous village sites of the al’Ubaid period show no signs of later occupation 
and must have been completely destroyed; the mass of silt deposited 
against the Ur mound implies a flood of a depth sufficient to drown the entire 
delta, and it is easy to bdieve that the bulk of the population perished.? 

Naturally the land was too valuable to be left untenanted, and a horde of 
immigrants flocked into it from the north and settled down side by side with 
the survivors of the old stock.® They brought with them new arts. They were 
skilled in the working of metal; they introduced the potter’s wheel, and their 
plain wares, grey or black or red, soon displaced the now degenerate painted 
pottery of ^’Ul^d. If, as the excavators at Warka believe, the great i»lace 
there with its mud-brick coliunns and walls overlaid with elaborate mosaic 
(PI. 13, a) really goes back to the ‘Uruk’ period, then under the guidance of 
the newcomers the south country achieved a prosperity unparalleled hitherto; 
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and if, as seems probable, the invention of writing dates to this period then 
the contribution of the Uruk people to civilization was great indeed. The 
earliest written documents are in the Sumerian language, and it has been 
urged by some scholars (e.g. S. N. Kramer9) that the real Sumerians were the 
Uruk people, migranis and barba rians who conquered the more civilized 
Irano-Semitic al’Ubaid stock. But, judging by the archaeological evidence, the 
Uruk people were not barbarians (they were a metal-using folk, and they 
introduced the wheel) and so much of ^e later Sumerian civilization can be 
traced back to the al’Ubaid people that they can scarcely be regarded as a 
crushed and suppressed dass.^o It is more likely that the two stocks amalga¬ 
mated (as seems to be implied by the long cultural overlap in the stratification 
at Warka) and that by the time writing was invented, late in the Uruk period, 
the Uruk people had adopted the al’Ubaid language;" that is something for 
which history provides many parallels. 

But shortly before 3000 bc another invasion, this time again from the east, 
broi^ht a fresh change. We find no evidmce of war and destruction; quite 
possibly things started with ^peacdiil penetration*, but undoubtedly in course 
of time the 7 anidat Nasr’ people made themselves masters of the country. For 
the most part they carried on faithfully its cultural traditions, as indeed would 
be but natural if they had been acclimatized to them during the period of 
their gradual incoming; but they themselves were by no means savages. Their 
pottery, with its polychrome decoration,is of a high order ;they were admirable 
carvers in stone as had been the Uruk people before them; they were good 
builders and they adorned their walls with painted designs; moreover, under 
their regime the art of writing was further developed and came into common 
use. Although, after a century or two, their government was overthrown by 
the older elements of the population, they had certainly made their contribu¬ 
tion to the culture of the coimtry, and presumably they had also by inter¬ 
marriage added something to its breeding. When ^ey fell from power, and 
the Early Dynastic period of Sumer started, Sumerian civilization properly so 
called was l^y formed and the Sumerian people, who will figure largely in 
our history, was an amalg am of three racial elements whose identity was now 
merged in the common sto(±; but when we attempt to trace that civilization 
back to its source we find that while each of the three parmers played an 
essential part in its development an unbroken tradition li^s the historic age 
with the primitive farmers of al’Ubaid. 

To the north of Sumer, along the middle reaches of the Tigris, lies the 
country which in later times was to be called Akkad. It had been inhabited 
by Neolithic men long before the delta was formed, and here, on such sites as 
Jarmo and Hassuna, we can see the first beginnings of agricultural village life 
in Mesopotamia. But by the time when the al*Ubaid people were developing 
the south country, the north, for all that it had had the earlier start, seems to 
have been lading behind in progress. Progress of course there had been, and 
Nineveh may even at that time have ranked as a town rather than a village, 
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but it is noticeable that such objects of luxury as its inhabitants mjoyed were 
for the most part imports, not of local manufacture. According to Assyrian 
liadition, the early people of the land were Subaraeans, whose country lay to 
the north and east of Assyria proper and included at least part of Assyria 
itself; these Subaraeans seem to have been related to if they were not actuklly 
identical with the Hurri. But mixed with them there was a Semitic element— 
Amurru—akin to those earliest Semites who had come into northern Mesopo- 
tamia at the same time as the al’Ubaid people came into the south. This 
element was in course of time to preponderate and to spread southwards so 
that when m the twenty-fourth century bc Sargon set up a new kingdom in 
the north and established his rule over the entire delta, his dynasty and his 
government were Semitic and his capital dty was Akkad. 

Up to nearly that date the north country could boast no real culture of its 
own. There is no reason to think that it formed a united realm governed by a 
single ruler; the towns, if we may judge from Assur, were held by the 
Sumerians with a Sumerian governor and a garrison, and though the handi¬ 
crafts might follow local traditions the arts were those of the south country 
and even the gods were largely those of the Sumerian pantheon. From very 
early days there had been constant wars between south and north; the 
Subaraeans were no match for the well-organized armies of Sumer and were 
held in subjection, but they could appreciate the superior civilization of their 
conquerors and were quic^ to imitate it; by the time of Sargon they had 
assimilated practically all that Sumer had to teach, and amongst other things 
had learned the art of war. It was as a military power that Akkad, and after¬ 
wards Assyria, was to play so prominent a role in Middle Eastern history, but 
it initiated little else, so t^t up to the end, whether Nineveh or Babylon was 
in the ascendant, it made hardly any difference to the character and the course 
of Mesopotamian civilization. 

Westwards from Akkad, along the middle Euphrates and almost to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, was the land of the Hurri. 

North Syria 

The original home of the Hurri seems to have been m the general region of 
Armenia, where they would have been neighbours of the Hitdtes, and, as has 
been said above, they are scarcely to be distinguished from the Subaraeans. 
At what date they spread westwards across northern Mesopotamia we cannot 
say with any precision, but it was early in the Bronze Age, certainly long 
b^ore the time of Sargon and Akkad, when Hurri documents were already 
being written in the cuneiform script. The earlier inhabitants were presum¬ 
ably Amurni, Western Semites, but it would be unwise to claim any one 
ethnical name for the authors of the very different local cultures which the 
exploration of the area has brought to light. 

From the outset the country was thiddy inhabited. The settlements were 
naturally most dense in the weU-wateied land along the Euphrates and in the 
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valley of the Khabur, then on the north Syrian plateau and in the Amq plain 
by the Orontes, stopping short only at the foothills of the Amanus range; 
much of the area, open steppe covered in sprii^-time with lush grass, was 
more suitable for the pasturing of flocks and herds, and its sparse population 
would be dwellers in tents rather than in houses; but even so the tells that dot 
the plain, sometimes far from any source of water existing at the present day, 
bespeak a region of no small importance. 

At the b^inning of the Chalcohthic Age, or perhaps rather earlier, there 
was developed here a type of painted pottery which is one of the most remark¬ 
able in the ancient Middle East (Fig. 57). It is a hand-made ware magni¬ 
ficently decorated with polychrome designs (red, black, white and purple on a 
pink or cream ground) built up for the most part from geometrical elements 
elaborately combined but including flower rosettes and more or less schemat¬ 
ized bucrania, this last suggesting a religious motif. Called Tell Halaf ware 
after the place where it was first discovered, it was widely dispersed; there 
was a centre of manufacture at Tell ArpacMyah (Arpachia) in the valley of 
the Upper Zab, another at Carchemish on the Euphrates; evidently it was not 
all manufactured at a single centre, and there are local differences in the shapes 
and decoration of the vessels, but the family resemblance is unmistakable. The 
finest of the ware comes from the Upper Zab valley, which may have been the 
main productive area, but it occurs at Nineveh and as far west as the Amq 
plain, though there it is certainly an import brought in by the way of trade. It 
was an original and a gifted people that produced the Tell Halaf pottery but 
evidently not one equipped to hold its own in the struggle for existence, for 
the settlements all bear the marks of violent overthrow. In the east it was 
replaced by people using a late northern variant of the al’Ubaid ware— 
suggesting just such Sumerian conquests as we have noted in the case of 
Assyria. At Carchemish a barbarous Neolithic folk squatted on the ruins of 
the Tell Halaf village, to be replaced later by Bronze Age invaders. In the 
Amq plain the indigenous population began to import northern al’Ubaid 
pottery instead of that of Tell Halaf and then proceeded to evolve from the 
pattern of the two foreign fabrics a painted ware of their own—^the Tell esh 
Sheikh ware—^which if it could not rival that of Arpachiyah yet possessed con¬ 
siderable artistic merit and originality (Fig. 58). While it would appear to 
have been evolved in the Amq, it enjoyed a fairly wide dispersion, for it is 
found in QUda, at Mersin, and specimens of the ware, or at least of a deriva¬ 
tive of it, are reported from Hadlar in western Anatolia, i.e. it occurs along 
the overland trans-Anatolian route which leads on ultimately to south-east 
Europe and Thessaly. In the Amq it is ousted by the bla(^ burnished pottery 
of Kherbet Kerak concerning which more will be said hereafter. 

Even when the Hum came upon the scene there was no cultural uniformity 
throughout the whole region occupied by them. Like the Subaraeans in 
Akkad, they were an imitative people, ready to be impressed by a superior 
civilization, and they had that of Siuner constantly before their eyes. In the 



PIG. 57A. Tell Halaf potteiy. 










no. 57B. Tell Halaf pottery. 
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eastern part of their country bordering on Akkad, which for a long time was 
subject to the early dynasts of Sumer, Sumerian influence was so strong that 



FIG. 58. Tell csh Sheikh pottery. 


its capital dty, Mari,’‘> must, so far as its material remains go, be redconed as 
an outpost of Sumer—so strong indeed that Mari itself could produce a royal 
family deemed not unworthy of a place in the list of Sumerian dynasties. 
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Farther to the west Sumerian connections were less intimate, though thanks 
to the trade route passing up river to the cedar forests of AiWus there was 
an exchange of ideas, so that a successful ruler of Alalakh could build himself 
a palace on the model of those of his Mesopotamian clients. But the r^on 
was too wide—^and perhaps, in the west, the population too mixed in blood— 
for anything like political unity. When historicd records b^m we find it split 
up into a number of small states; Carchemish, Harran, Aleppo or Yamkhad 
were independent, each as best it could controlling minor kings, its 
neighbours and vassals; Yamkhad at least was almost as dosely in touch with 
Syria as with Sumer, and its southern boundary ran with that of the purely 
Amumi kingdom of Damascus. 

The Hurri seem to have been imitators rather than initiators of culture, 
but for that very reason they played an important part in cultural, history. 
Mixing freely as they did with other peoples (we find Hurrian names on 
tablets in southern Mesopotamia at the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur, and 
there were Hurri in southern Palestine before the patriarchal period) they 
were admirable middlemen in the traffic of ideas. Th^sdves thoroughly 
imbued with Sumerian traditions, they handed those on to the Hittites, and it 
was almost certainly through them that the Hittites learned the art of writing 
and adopted the cuneiform script invented by the Sumerians.^ If they did not 
invent, at least the Hurri spread far afield and so perpetuated much of the 
highest dvilization that man had yet evolved. 


Anatolia 

North of the Fertile Crescent the broken mountainous country and high- 
lying plateaux of Asia Minor were inhabited by peoples of whom, in the 
Neolithic Age, we know little or nothing; but this wild region was to play a 
pre-eminent part in the devdopment of andent dvilization. The land is 
extremely rich in mineral ores, and when some acddent had shown that from 
the gaily coloured stones of the hill-sides there could be got malleable copper 
which made tools infinitely more convenient than chipped or polished flints, 
the primitive Asiatic was quite ready to exploit his discovery and to barter his 
produce with his neighbours in the south. Here, then, emerged a culture of 
which the primary basis was not agriculture but industry and commerce. At a 
later date we shall recognize in the east of Anatolia the important kingdom of 
Urartu with its traditions of skilled work in metal, in the centre the warrior 
race of the Hittites and in the west the p«>ple of Arzawa; but at the beginning 
of the Copper Age there was no such definite pattern and the Hittites certainly 
had not yet entered upon the scene. 

The historic Hittites were not, strictly speaking, a race but a confederacy 
some of the elements of which we may assume to have been indigenous; but 
the more important were immigrants of Indo-European-speaking stock; it is 
agreed by most authorities that they must have originated in the Caucasus, 
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and according to thdr own account they came into Anatolia from the south,M 
establishing one capital centre afrer another until at last—^towards the dose 
-of the third mill ennium bc —^they reached Bogazkoy in the Halys basin and 
made that the seat of empire. 

The Russian excavator B. A. Kufrin, working in the Caucasus area, has 
found at Igdir (in the upper Araxes valley) the stratified remains of a culture 
which, starting in the Neolithic stage, lasted into the Chalcolithic and was 
then, towards the end of the fourth millennium, characterized by pottery of a 
very individual sort, generally blade, highly burnished, and decorated with 
patterns both impressed and in reli^, and dso by curious horseshoe-shaped 
terra-cotta hearths adorned with human figures and heads (Fig. 59). There 
is no later devebpment; the sites were deserted.*s Well on in foe Chalcolithic 
Age, in foe Amq plain on foe middle Orontes, foe villages of foe people using 

foe local type of painted pottery are found 
to have been destroyed and in the buildings 
which replaced them we find foe black 
burnished relief ware (PI. 14, a) and foe 
horseshoe-shaped hearfos which had been 
developed by foe people of Igdir. At a still 
later date, in foe Early Bronze Age, foe 
same Araxes pottery suddenly appears in 
Syria and Palestine, above foe burnt ruins 
of foe houses of foe earlier population. A 
FIG. 59. Igdir: hearth or pot few sherds of foe pottery have been foimd 
stand (after Hood). in central Anatolia; one complete vase of 

foe sort occurs in each of foe ‘Royal* tombs 
of Alaca Hoyiik, and a degenerate version of foe Araxes hearth was still in 
use in foe nineteenth century BC at Kultepe, 150 miles south of Bogazkoy. 
If we may connect foe archaeological evidence with tradition, as is probably 
justifiable, then we can follow one of foe early ‘mass migrations’ which play so 
important a part in foe history of foe Middle East. Displaced for some reason 
from their original home an entire people (how numerous we cannot say) set 
out in search of a new. They could not travel due west, partly because of the 
natural difficulties of foe mountain chains, more because of the opposition of 
foe wild mountaineers (even in historic times these were a constant thorn in 
foe flesh of foe Hittite l^gs, who could never conquer them) so they pushed 
south and once on foe steppes turned westwards across Upper Mesopotamia; 
when at length they came to foe rich Amq plain, held only by poor villagers, 
they put those to foe sword and settled down on their lands. After many 
generations they in their turn were expelled, this time by their Syrian neigh¬ 
bours on foe east, and while some fled down into Syria and Palestine others 
went eastwards and northwards into Anatolia and very gradually, defeating 
opponents or making allies as they went, advanced to their final resting-place 
(m the Halys. 
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Syria and Palestine 

Another folk-migration, of the details of which we know nothing, affected 
the coast of Syria and Palestine. That coast is cut off from the interior by the 
Amanus and Lebanon mountain ranges for the northern part and by tlu 
Judean hills in the south;the mountains, then thickly wooded, were an effective 
barrier isolating what is at best a narrow belt of maritime plain, with the result 
that while the interior—whether we think of the Aleppo plateau stretching 
down the Orontes to Hama, or of the Damascus oasis, or of the desert steppes 
south of Damascus, haunted by Beduin nomads—^is typically Asiatic, the 
Syrian coast is purely Mediterranean. The Neolithic inhabitants were indeed 
a branch of Mediterranean man—^actually some of their pottery finds its 
closest parallel in Crete—but at a very early date, presumably in the Chal- 
colithic period but perhaps towards its close, a Semitic people, the Phoeni¬ 
cians, came into the country and, wherever the natural features of the coast 
offered the chance of a harbour, founded cities. According to their own tradi¬ 
tions the Phoenicians had originally Hved on the shores of the Persian Gulf** 
and it is tempting to believe that that is true, although there is an almost 
complete lack of material evidence to support it; in any case they had already 
arrived by the time when we first got any real knowledge of Syria. Phoenicia 
never formed a political unit. Each of the cities along the coast was an inde¬ 
pendent state under a king (usually with a Council of Elders at his side)*? who 
was really a merchant prince, for the cities were founded for and lived by 
international trade. From the outset their relation to Egypt was close, for they 
alone could supply the cedar and hardwoods which were needed for the 
temples and palaces of Egypt but did not grow in the Nile valley, but still more 
important for our purposes was the traffic in ideas. The Egyptians themselves 
traced not a little of their religion back to the Syrian coast; later on, Plutarch 
quotes the story of the body of Osiris being brought back by Isis* 8 from 
Byblos; whereas then the Phoenicians throughout their history did much as 
middlemen to help the growth of Mediterranean civilization on its material 
side, at the be ginning they may have made to it a moral contribution of 
lasting value. 

Crete 

The island of Crete, like that of Cyprus, received its first Neolithic inhabi¬ 
tants as immigrants from the south coast of Asia Minor. But whereas Cyprus 
was never able to boast of more than a derivative culture whose progress was 
due to successive borrowings from Asia Minor, Crete was to develop a 
brilliant civilization of its own which a little later spread to the mamland of 
Greece. Naturally this advance was not made on the sole initiative of a small 
country isolated *in ffie midst of the sea* (as the Egyptians described it); in 
very early days immigrants from Egypt driven out, perhaps, by the dvil wars 
that led to the establishment of the First Dynasty ffiere, brought new ideas to 
the island; the Cretans themselves were a seafaring people and their ships. 
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visiting Asiatic and Egyptian ports, kept them in touch with mainland pro¬ 
gress 3 but it was the native genius of the Cretans that transmuted all that they 
learnt &om abroad into something original and peculiar to themselves, so that 
in the first half of the second millennium Cretan civilization was in many ways 
the finest of the old Mediterranean world. 

BRONZE-AGE HISTORY 

Such was the grouping of the Middle Eastern peoples when towards the close 
of the fourth millennium bc the introduction of metallurgy established new 
demands and brought into new relations the hitherto self-contained and 
isolated regions in which Neolithic man had been content to live. It happened 
that the two potentially most wealthy and powerful stocks, the Egyptians and 
the Mesopotamians, inhabited areas in which metal was almost or entirely 
lacking, so that it had to be imported from abroad. Moreover, the same two 
countries produced no good timber, and as urban civilization began in both to 
replace the village culture of primitive times the public buildings that 
symbolized the importance of governments called for just those hard woods 
that native resources failed to supply; so these too had to be imported. Inter¬ 
national trade therefore flourished and brought into contact lands that had 
heretofore not known each other. Mining prospectors travelled far and wide 
overseas; and since at home fuel was too rare and expensive a thing to 
allow of smelting, it was not worth while to import raw ore; the ore had to 
be smelted in the lands wherein it was mined, and therefore the natives of 
those lands had to be instructed in the technique and Imd to be paid for 
practising it;^9 and payment could best be made in manufactured goods from 
the home country. Just because trade meant barter, because the cedar wood of 
Lebanon and the frankincense of Arabia, the gold, the ivory and the semi¬ 
precious stones had to be exdianged for the finished works of Egyptian or 
Mesopotamian craftsmen, fashions and ideas circulated freely. The countries 
which produced the raw materials but, imtil those came into demand, had 
lagged behind those blessed with a more fertile agricultural soil, now derived 
not only riches but mental stimuli from the network of barter that connected 
them with the main centres of progress. By the end of the third millennium bc 
Palestine and Syria, Persia and Anatolia, had to some extent caught up with 
the great river valleys. Already in the Chalcolithic period sea traffic had 
brought the eastern Mediterranean into touch with the eastern part of the 
European mainland; the Danube valley served as a natural trade-route and 
thence contacts could be made with the north and east also; in southern Russia 
and the eastern Ukraine the megalithic stone burial-cists of the Neolithic Age 
had been replaced by hut-graves which witness to Aegean influence. But the 
alternative route was not less important. Soon after 2000 bc the hut-graves 
welk in their turn replaced by catacomb-graves, a type which seems to have 
oi^l^ted somewhere to the east of the Sea of Azov; they are the graves of a 
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people whose wealth consisted in sheep, horses, cattle and camels, who were 
not tied down to a sedentary village life but were nomadic. In their earlier 
home, living dose to the centre of metallurgy in the northern Caucasus, they 
had learnt the art of metal-working, and they now introduced it to the regions 
north of the Black Sea; the Bronze Age begins now in that area, and the 
uniformity of type of the awls and daggers found in the graves of the Ukraine 
is proof ti^t all were derived from a single source. But the wandering smiths 
did not stop there. For them the open steppe country'was but a corridor 
^dlitating east-by-west movement; they went on beyond it, and beyond the 
loess-land of the western Ukraine; and their cultural influence can be traced 
into central Europe. In the course of the second millennium bc the knowledge 
of how to win metal from the ore by smdting, of how to alloy copper with tin 
and make ductile bronze, and of the shapes of tools, weapons and ornaments 
that could be cast in it, was widely diffused over the dark continent. 

The international trade in metal was to have far-reaching consequences. 
Prospectors were impressed by the possibilities of the lands seen in l&eir 
wanderings, and reports were spread abroad of countries which might make 
the fortune of settlers or could offer shelter and home to displaced peoples. 
Thus the Italian peninsula was invaded by a Latin race which descending 
through the north-eastern passes drove before them, or assimilated, the old 
ChalcoUthic stock and exploited the rich copper-mines of Tuscany. Far-off 
Britain had in about 1900 bc received a wave of immigrants, the so-called 
‘Bell Beaker’ people, who came in from Brittany and from the Lower Rhine; 
stories of the copper, the tin and the gold of the British Isles reached the 
Continent, and two centuries later a second wave of immigrants from the same 
areas, metal-workers trained in the traditions of Bohemian Aunjetitz and of 
northern Italy, brought the Bronze Age proper into Britain. The inunediate 
results of these folk-movements was of local rather than of general significance 
—^the huge megalithic monuments of Carnac in Brittany and Stonehenge in 
Wessex have had litde direct influence on the history of man. But already the 
foundations were being laid, in Britain and in Italy, of the great cultures with 
which later volumes will have to deal at length. 

In tradng the history of human progress it is easy to point to a limited 
number of centres, or societies, where the advance was most marked and the 
standard attained was highest. But it is impossible to attribute the origin of 
civilization to any one region or people. No single region provided all the 
material elements requisite for civilization; no single people invented all the 
techniques essential to civilized life. The raw materials that were laddng in 
one country had to be imported firom another, and with them came the 
knowledge of techniques; because of the need for international trade of this 
sort, new ideas originating in one area spread quickly and easily, to be adopted 
and im proved upon by the independent genius of liferent peoples. Qviliza- 
tion is indeed due to diffusion, but to the diffusion more of ideas than, of 
models, and not from a single source but from many. Undoubtedly in this 
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exchange of knowledge the individual played a very great part. To recognize 
the value of a new idea and to adapt it to the peciiliar character of his own 
Culture is the work of individual imagination, and it is where natural con¬ 
ditions guarantee the necessities of life and afford that leisure which en¬ 
courages individuality that the best advantage is likely to be taken of imported 
invradons. This is why the fertile river valleys of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
ou&tripped their nei^bours in cultural progress, and the same must be true 
of the Indus valley and of that of the Huang Ho, though we are unable, 
through lack of documentation, to follow the process there with the detailed 
assurance that is possible in the nearer east; there too trade contacts and the 
resultant traffic in ideas must have enriched the resources of a primitive but 
gifted people. 

The two countries for which material evidence is reasonably abundant are 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, and it is precisely there that the *tn^c in ideas* is 
best illustrated I it is to their record that we must look if we are to understand 
the growth of civilization generally. 

Egypt 

As we have seen, Egypt, divided into two ar^s and later organized into two 
kingdoms lying to the south and the north of the Fayum basin, had entered 
the Chalcolithic phase of culture at the beginning of the Naqada II period; 
that phase was one of astonishing progress. At its beginning Egyptian cultuer 
could be described as an advanced barbarism; before it ended, at the close 
of the proto-Dynastic age, irrigation of the fields had been introduced, towns 
founded and temples built, a system of writing had been developed, a 
calendar had been devised, the basis of which was to endure to the present 
day, and art was already taking the form which was to be charaaeristic of 
Ancient Egypt so long as Ancient Egypt lasted. 

The Egyptians of later times attributed much of this change to *the 
Followers of Horns* who, coming &om the east, introduced new arts to the 
Nile valley. The tradition refers to the incoming of those Asiatic Semites of 
whom mention has already been made, and it is weU founded; what the 
Egyptians did not remember but the archaeological evidence makes quite 
dear is that the immigrants brought with them the knowledge of what had 
been achieved by the superior dvilization of Mesopotamia. That there was 
direct intercourse between the two countries cannot be asserted. In any case 
it could not have been by land, for the barrier of the Syrian desert which 
throu^out history forced land transport to make the long detour by way of 
the Fertile Crescent rules out any such possibility, and the evidence of early 
settlements proves that the strangers came first to southern Egypt, landing on 
the Red Sea coast and following the Wadi Hammamat to Koptos. But even so 
they need not have been Sumerians—^indeed they certainly were not if we are 
correct in calling them Semites. It is more hkdy that they were middlemen, 
seafkrers of the Persian Gulf, who were in dose touch with Sumer: there is 
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reason to think that there did exist such a people, that from which the 
Phoenicians claimed descent, the people who supplied Sumer with bronze 
from the Oman mines and made out of the local stalagmitic caldte stone vases 
which the Sumerians bought and the Egyptians imitated in their native 
alabaster. But whoever were the carriers, Egypt did get the Mesopotamian 
goods and ideas. Stone carvings such as the famous slate palette (Pis. 31, b 
and 33, b) (the oldest belong to the dose of the pre-Dynastic period and the 
series continues into the First Dynasty) are unmistakably Sumerian in inspira¬ 
tion, and the stone mace-heads are of a type borrowed from Mesopotamia; 
clearest evidence of all, the cylinder seals, which are a hallmark of Meso¬ 
potamia and were used there for over two thousand years, now for a brief 
space make their appearance in Egypt, where they are obviously incongruous. 
But one loan was of permanent importance. In Sumer the art of writing was 
already known. Egypt did not copy the Sumerian characters but did borrow 
the idea behind them, the wonderful invention whereby pictures of thirty 
could be made to stand not for the things themselves but for the sounds of 
their names, so that by their aid you could translate human speech into 
something concrete and enduring; she elaborated her own syllabary, and with 
the standardization of the script Egyptian civilization properly so called began.*® 
Connection with Mesopotamia broke off and was not to be renewed, except 
for casual diplomatic missions, until the armies of the two coimtries met in 
war more thm two thousand years later; but its effect upon Egypt had been 
incalculable. Of the two proto-Dynastic kingdoms the northern was imder 
strong Libyan influence (reliefs in the pyramid-temple of Sahure of the Fifth 
Dynasty actually show Libyan princes wearing the uraeus frontlet of the 
Pharaohs) and was probably therefore less civilized and less well armed; and 
it was the southern kingdom that, thanks to the use of the Red Sea-Koptos 
route, benefited most from the wisdom of the Sumerians. Perhaps as a result 
of this, the southern kingdom under ‘Menes’*^ was able to conquer its neigh¬ 
bour and to unite the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt. ‘Menes* and his 
successors, the kings of the First D3masty, were not mere raiders, out to 
destroy an enemy’s coimtry; they were ‘Lords of the Two Lands*; they 
assumed the double crown, the Red and the White; to the northern royal 
symbol of the bee they added the southern symbol of the papyrus tuft, and 
they shifted their capital north (to Thims near Abydos) so as to preserve a due 
balance between the two realms; in theory at least the delta was allowed^ to 
keep its identity in spite of amalgamation with Upper Egypt. In the opening 
years of the third millennium bc the fusion was complete and Egypt had 
become a unity. The different elements of its population made each its own 
contribution to the national consciousness, the lessons to be learnt from abroad 
had been absorbed, and the coimtry was equipped for the shaping of its own 
destiny; there is scaredy any feature of later Eg5^tian civilization that is not 
adumbrated in the First Dynasty period. On the lines thus laid down Egyptiw 
civilization, art, religion and thought developed throughout the Old and 
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Middle Kingdoms, attaining its height in the Twelfth Dynasty;” then, in the 
eighteenth century bc, progress was suddenly arrested by the invasion of the 
Hyksos. What is really most important during this period is not what hap¬ 
pened in Egypt but the influence exercised by Egypt on the Near East. The 
powerful Ph^ohs of the Twelfth Dynasty, Sesostiis III and Amenemhet III, 
instead of contenting themselves as their predecessors had done with extend¬ 
ing their dominions to the south, thus emphasizing the position of Egypt as an 
Aflican power, fliced about and invaded Syria, overrunning the entire coastal 
country from Gaza in the south to Ugarit in the north and probably even 
beyond that to the Amq plain.33 Nor was this merely a military promenade 
or a raid undertaken for the sake of booty. Certainly a vast amount of booty 
was taken from the wealthy cities of Palestine, but Amenemhet III at any rate 
seems to have aimed at a permanent overlordship of Syria, reducing the local 
kings to vassalage and appointing Egyptian commissioners to control their 
politics. It was a new political departure, to apply to an alien people the 
scheme of government which was traditional in ^e Nile valley; it involved 
Egypt in an imj^rialistic venture which brought it into contact and would 
eventually bring it into conflict with the other imperial states of the Middle 
East. Egypt was no longer isolated, as it had been for many centuries, but was 
open to foreign influences of thought and fashion while, on the other hand, 
Syria, whether its rulers welcomed or chafed against Egyptian suzerainty, 
could not but assimilate some measure of Egyptian culture. 

The first repercussion was as violent as it must have been unexpected; the 
Nile valley was invaded by the Hyksos with such success that for a short time 
Hyksos chiefs bore rule as Pharaohs, their royal capital being established at 
Avaris in the eastern delta. It is d^cult to say who these *Hyksos’ were. 
The name itself tells us nothing—^it is not a patronymic and is probably a 
corruption of a phrase meaning perhsq^s *Ruler of Countries’. The tradition 
preserved by Mwetho, that they were Ahil^ians and Phoenicians, is not likely 
to be far from the truth, but it does not imply, that they were a single race or 
the people of a single a)untry. That they were Semites does seem to be 
certain, and certainly they came into Egypt from the East. Since, after they 
were driven out of the Nile valley by Ahmose I, they were able to hold out in 
Palestine and south Syria for no less than six score years we may assume that 
the base of their power was th^e; the choice of a site for their capital on the 
extreme eastern border of Egypt agrees with that; the fact that their capital 
was defended by a glacis^ a charaaeristically Syrian type of fortification, is 
further evidence; Hyksos scarabs occur frequently on Palestinian sites, and 
an alabastron lid engraved with the name of the Hyksos king Khyan, which 
was unearthed at Knossos^^^ may well have been taken to the island in a 
Phoenician ship. The probability is tlmt the anti-Egyptian elements in the 
Phoenician cities which Sesostris and Amenemhet had subdued took advan¬ 
tage of the weak rule of the Thirteenth Dynasty Pharaohs to raise the stan- 
dittd of revolt and, calling in to their aid the desert Beduin, made themselves 
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masters of Egypt. It was a short-lived triumph, for in 1580 bc, perlmps little 
more than a generation after their incoming,>4 they were drivoi back into 
Asia by the founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty and are no more heard of 
under a common name—^i.e. the confederacy broke up, the Beduin retired to 
their deserts and the Syrian townsmen to their several city states. But the 
invasion was not unimportant. Under the Hyksos Egypt and S3nia were still 
subject to the same king, though the old relations between them were reversed; 
in that the Hyksos rulers aped the state of the former Pharaohs, the Eg3rptian 
civilization won yet a firmer hold on the south Syrian towns, but at the same 
time they overthrew many of the Egyptian temples and introduced what 
seems to have been the exclusive worsWp of their own god, identifying him 
with Set-Sutekh, the god of Upper Egypt who was later to become the 
favourite of Ramses II and patron deity of the royal dty. Of much more far- 
reaching consequences was the fact that the Hyksos taught the Egyptians the 
use of the horsed chariotj^s an innovation which revolutionized military tac¬ 
tics, made possible the creation of the Egyptian empire, and by introducing 
into the army a corps d* 6 lite to which only the rich aristocracy could afford to 
belong accentuated the class distinctions in Egyptian society. 

Revenge for the barbarian invasion came with the great Syrian expeditions 
of Thutmose I and III. Already Amenhotep I had invaded the country and 
pushed as far north, possibly, as the Euphrates; but his was little more than a 
punitive raid, and it was left to his successors to effect a permanent conquest.^? 
Thutmose I met with little resistance in the south and he fought his main 
battle in the extreme north, in Naharain, and set up his trophy on the bank 
of the Euphrates, making the boundary of Egypt *as far as the circuit of 
the sim*; undoubtedly he organized some form of provincial government in 
all the principal cities. 

The powerful state of Mitaiini, which had been established in the Hurri 
lands of northern Syria (see pp. 387-9), was naturally not pleased to find a new 
and great empire establishing itself as an immediate neighbour on the west; 
the most obvious means of defence was to encourage a buffer state between 
Mitanni and the armies of the Pharaoh. Political intrigues started at once, and 
when the death of Thutmose I gave the signal, revolt broke out over the whole 
country from northern Palestine to the Great River. The domestic troubles 
that ensued between Thutmose III and his queen Hatshepsut afforded the 
rebels a welcome respite of some twenty years, and by the time the Pharaoh 
was in a position to assert his claims on Syria, the king of Kadesh—^the chief 
town, it would seem, of the surviving Hyksos—^was at the head of a con¬ 
federacy which included all the northern cities and disposed of forces not 
unevenly matched with those of Egypt. In the spring of his twenty-second 
year, about 1480 Bfi,*® Thutmose III led his army across the Egyptian 
frontier; less than a month later he won the hard-fought battle of Megiddo; he 
beleaguered and finally received the surrender of Megiddo and before the 
cflTTipnigniTig season ended he had recovered the country as far as ftie 
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southern slopes of Lebanon. Kadesh however was still unconquered, and 
finir years were spent in coi^lidating the south country before Thutmose 
ventured against his chief enemy. Then Kadesh fell; but more time was 
needed to reduce the towns on the northern coast, and it was only in his 
thirtieth year that Pharaoh could lead his army down the Orontes; Aleppo 
feU, then Carcfaemish, and the warriors of Aiitanni *fled like a herd of moun¬ 
tain goats*,and with the capture of Niya the recovery of the Naharain province 
was an accomplished fact. Before this, the newly-risen power of Assyria had 
sent presents to the king of Egypt; now, while he hunted elephants in Niya, 
mvoys from Babylon brought him gifts of lapis lazuli, and from the h«ut of 
Asia Minor the great king of the Hittites sent silver and precious stones. The 
adventure of imperialism had plunged Egypt into world politics of which in 
her sequestered days she had never dreamed. 

The mention here of Babylon and Assyria, of Mitanni and the Hittites, 
implies great changes since the beginning of the third millennium in all the 
Middle Eastem'lands.^s 

Sumer and Akkad 

We have seen that in southern Mesopotamia by about 3000 bc Sumerian 
civilization was fully formed, and very soon after that date it may be said to 
have reached its zenith. The overthrow of the alien rule of the Jamdat Nasr 
people was at once the symbol and the cause of a nationalist resurgence 
which brought out all that was best in the mixed population which now called 
itself Sumerian.30 For some time the spirit of independence manifested itself 
in a centrifugal policy. Now that the overlord who had forcibly united the 
country was removed the old dty stat^ reasserted themselves and Sumer 
was divided up into a number of petty kingdoms, each under the patronage 
of its local god. The fact that they were extraordinarily prosperous did not 
obviate, more probably it encouraged, war between neighbours, generally due 
to quarrels over water-rights or to rival claims to some fertile torritory irri¬ 
gated by the elaborate system of canals different states might hold in common. 
At last, about 2600 bc, the kings of Ur who were very wealthy and had been 
enabled by their wealth to form and equip an army which as a fighting force 
must have been weU above the standard of its contemporaries, subdued all 
the other states and set themselves up as rulers of the whole of Sumer. The 
First Dynasty of Ur lasted for five generations, then the suzerainty passed to 
a numbn of other states in succession, but while these constant wars must 
have weakened the morale of the people they seem not to have interfered 
greatly with their material prosperity. But they paved the way for fordgn 
conquest. 

The Semitic and Semitized peoples of northern Mesopotamia, whose 
history from this time onwards suggests that they were more virile than the 
southerners but less original and less imaginative, had readily absorbed the 
superior culture of their neighbours; on the material side they were completely 
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Sumerianized, but they preserved their own language (though they wrote it in 
Sumerian script) and they preserved their own eth^c spirit. About 2385 
BC Sargon, 3 i an energetic king of Akkad, took his part in the inter-dynastic 
feuds that rent the south country, overran the land and established himself 
and his sons as kings of Sumer and Akkad. It did not mean the end of Sumer¬ 
ian civilization, for the Akkadians kept its traditions faithfully; but in very 
few respects were they able to carry them any farther, and the admixture of 
the Semitic element and its ultimate preponderance were to result in cultural 
stagnation. 3 > 

The traditions were indeed so firmly rooted that even the invasion and 
occupation of the country by a barbarous tribe failed to eradicate them. 
From somewhere in the mountainous area of the north-east there came down 
the Guti (about whom we know really nothing); they overthrew the dynasty 
of Akkad but were too uncivilized to set up any regular form of government 
in its stead, and so lax was the administration that local governors of the old 
stock were able, after the first shock of war, to carry on the rule of their dty 
states in comparative independence. When, after more than a century and a 
half of foreign tyranny and disorder, Sumer and Akkad regained their free¬ 
dom and the Third Dynasty of Ur ushered in an era of material prosperity 
greater than had been known hitherto, the amalgamation of the north and 
south countries appeared to be complete; official posts were distributed 
impartially between Semites and Smnerians, and ffie same laws applied 
equally to all. But while the civilization, which was essentially southern, was 
crystallizing into stereotyped forms, the more energetic northern race was 
now taking the lead; business, even in the old cities of Sumer, was passing 
into Semitic hands and the Semitic language was beginning to oust the 
Sumerian.33 Shortly before 2000 bc the Third Dynasty of Ur was overthrown 
by an invasion of the Elamites and the Amorites. Some of the cities which 
resisted, Ur in particular, were savagely destroyed, but the conquering 
Amorites were aiming at sovereignty and, having given their subjects this 
salutary lesson, were quite ready to repair the damage they had done and to 
pose as beneficent rulers. So Sumer, though it had lost its independence, was 
allowed to follow the old paths and, since trade flourished as much as ever, was 
perhaps content, the more so because government control over the bankers34 
and merchants was relaxed and individualism was allowed freer play. 
The northerners on the other hand, farther removed as they were from tte 
seat of Amorite sovereignty, established first at Isin and later at Larsa, were 
not prepared to accept permanent subordination. At Babylon a local dynasty 
set itself up and gradu^y secured the adhesion of the Akkadian Semites, with 
the result that the dty now for the first time acquired the leadi^ position 
which it was to boast fior many centuries. In 1783 bc Hammurabi, the sixth 
king of this Babylonian line, turned his attention to the south. There a fresh 
Elamite invasion had installed an Elamite, Warad-Sin, upon the throne of 
Larsa; his son, Rim-Sin, though old, was a formidable adversary, but after 
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prolonged warfare Hammurabi defeated him and succeeded to the imperial 
title ‘King of Sirnier and Akkad* which Rim-Sin, following Sumerian tradi¬ 
tion, had adopted after his capture of Isin and of Nippur. Actually Ham¬ 
murabi’s empire extended from the Persian Gulf to north of Nineveh, 
from the Elamite mountains to the borders of Syria on the west. His tide of 
‘King of the Amorites’ and his ascription of his victories to the god Dagan 
‘his Creator’ illustrate the pride that he felt in his West Semitic blood; but 
culturally he was a descendant of the Sumerians, and in the Prologue to his 
famous Code of Law the holy cities of Nippur and Eridu are placed above 
Babylon itself. Sumer and A^d had litde love for one another—Ur was to 
head a revolt against Hammurabi’s son and to be destroyed in consequence 
—^but the Semite in Babylon showed himself to be an adaptor, not a creator; 
he was the prophet of Sumerian culture and in the sphere of intellect and art 
merely perpetuated the achievements of the race which politically he dis¬ 
placed and in the end absorbed. 

The dynasty of Hammurabi came to an inglorious end. EQs son Samsu- 
iluna was able—^though hardly—^to coj^ with rebellion within the empire, but 
he had no strength to deal wi^ foes from abroad. A raid by K^ssite tribesmen 
from the east was followed by others, until by constant infiltration the Kassites 
had secured a firm footing in the northern country. But the crushing blow 
fell from elsewhere. In some year between 1600 and 1580 BC the Hittites of 
Bogazkoy under their king Mursilis marched down the Euphrates and stormed 
and sacked Babylon and carried off the image of Mardiik. The Babylonian 
empire broke up, and while the south country passed under the control of the 
‘Kings of the Sea Lands’ who found security in the impenetrable marshes of 
the lower delta, the Kassites, who probably were of Indo-European stock,35 
installed themselves in the cities of the north as the aristocratic caste and the 
country’s rulers. 

The Hittites 

The Hittites had now become an important kingdom. If, as has been 
suggested, their original trek from the Caucasus was by way of the steppe 
country of northern Mesopotamia and was interrupted by a long sojourn in 
the Amq plain we should be able to understand some of the problems which 
otherwise must baffle us. They must have mixed a good deal with the older 
inhabitants: and when they moved on into AnatoUa some of them must have 
stopped behind. This would explain the fact that from a very early date 
Carchemish seems to have had a strongly Hittite character, and that in the 
Amq plain there was always a pro-Hittite party opposed to the north Syrian 
or the pro-Egyptian factions. A later tradition, perhaps authentic, says that 
Naram-Sin, son of Sargon king of Akkad, fought against a coalition of 
seventeen kings, one of whom was a king of Hatti—^and in 2200 BC the 
Anatolian Hatti had not reached Bogazkoy and were in no position to wage 
war in north Syria. Another of the seventeen allies was a king of Amurru 
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whose name is supposed to belong to the ‘hieroglyphic* language of the (later) 
Syro-Hittites; this again may bear witness to the passage of the Hittites 
through the Amurru land. 

For some time after their entry into Anatolia the Indo-European tribes (not 
all of whom had as yet adopted the collective name ‘Hatti*) were occupied in 
carving out for themselves by their conquest of the Asianic ‘proto-Hatti* 
separate principalities, at least ten in number, which were virtually indepen¬ 
dent although the chief of one of them was distinguished as ‘The Great 
Prince*, a title which was always to be preserved as that of the head of the 
confederacy. Naturally there was rivalry for the honour, and rivalry might 
lead to civil war. We hear first of the ‘Great Prince’ of the city of Puruskhanda; 
later on two kings of the city of Kussura, Pitkhanas and his son Anittas, 
subdued all the other cities, including Hattusas, and transferred their capital 
to Nesa, apparently thus advancing northwards. If, as is probable, IGng 
Anittas was responsible for the destruction of the colony of Mesopotamian 
merchants that had long been established just outside the walls of the city of 
Kanish in Cappadopa (a dagger inscribed with his name has been found 
there36 in the town ruins) then his reign should be dated to about 1900 bc. A 
later king, Labama, claims to have extended his frontiers to the sea, conquer¬ 
ing the kingdom of Arzawa. His son Hattusilis I moved his capital northward 
from Kussura to Hattusas (Bogazkoy)—the move may have been connePed 
with the unification of the clans under the common name ‘Hatti’—and for the 
first time led a Hittite army beyond the frontiers of Anatolia; he invaded 
Syria and reduced to vassalage the kingdom of Yamkhad, of which Aleppo 
was the capital dty and Alalakh in the Amq plain a subject state. The next 
king, Mursilis I, overthrew Babylon and put an end to the First Dynasty; 
this was in about 1585 bc. 

The viPory of Mursilis was of far-reaching importance. In the first place 
it laid the foundations of the Hittite power in Syria, the maintenance of which 
was to be the settled policy of future kings and brought them into dircP 
conflip with Egypt. In the second place by eliminating Babylon as a military 
force it made possible the Kassite invasion of Babylonia and the rise of 
Mitanni. A period of weakness which set in in the latter days of the Hittite 
‘Old Kingdom’ postponed the first of these results but facilitated the other. 

The Aryans 

In the early part of the second millennium bc there took place one of those 
mass movements of people which every now and then have changed the course 
of history. Tribes of Indo-European stock, originating probably in south 
Russia, left their homes for some reason that we do not know and, passing 
through the Caucasusrpoured eastwards and westwards (Map XII), an armed 
host accompanied by their wives and children, in search of new places 
wherein to live; and they were determined to live not as outcast settlers in an 
alien land but as masters in a land of their own. In the view of many scholars 
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one branch, perhaps the advance party, whom we know as the Kassites, 
penetrated into Akkad, and in due course their leader seated himself upon 
the throne of Babylon, founding a regime that was to endure for five and a half 
centuries; one branch came to a halt in northern Persia. One wave of the 
‘Aiyan Invasion* in time broke through the mountain barrier of northern 
Baluchistan into India; there they found s till eTisting (this is generally 
assumed to have been round about 1500 BC) the great cities of the Indus valley 
whose merchants had up till now maintained their touch with Mesopotamia, 
and they overwhelmed them—^the Rigvedoii is the epic of the destruction of 
one of the great cultures of the ancient world.38 Yet another group of these 
Indo-European adventurers—'Who may have entered the country originally 
by means of ‘peaceful penetration*, for we have no hint of any warlike con¬ 
quest and their numbers do not seem to have been so great as to malce conquest 
probable—succeeded in establishing themselves as the r uling aristocracy of 
the Middle Hurri region. These ‘Mitanni* supplied just tliat enei^ and 
initiative which their new subjeas in that area U lacked hitherto, and with 
their advent a new Great Power arose in the Middle East. In the fifteenth 
century bc the Mitanni kingdom extended from Nuzi beyond the Tigris to 
the Mediterranean, from the h^d waters of the Khabur to the Syrian borders 
of Egypt; it could menace the authority of Pharaoh and fight on equal terms 
with the Hittite rulers of the New Empire. The Mitanni, like their brethren 
the Kassites and the Aryan wreckers of the Harappa civilization, seem to have 
been a semi-barbarous people culturally far inferior to the nations which they 
vanquished; they did indeed introduce the worship of the ‘Aryan’ gods, and 
(what was more immediately important) they introduced the horse to Asia 
Minor and popularized the breeding of it there; but apart from this they could 
contribute but little to progress. The success of the Mitanni as an independent 
power in northern Mesopotamia did not last very long; but even the tem¬ 
porary unification of the ‘Fertile Crescent* and its exploitation meant that the 
long-established culture of the Hurri received a greater authority and could 
impress itself more directly on the neighbouring states. The Hittite kings of 
the New Empire invariably took to thnnselves Hurri wives; Hurrian scribes 
and magicians frequented the Hittite court, and the Hurrian gods were 
admitted to the Hittite pantheon, so that the deities represented on the 
fiunous rock reliefr of Yasilikaya are called by Hurri instead of by Hittite 
names. 

Egypt and Syria 

We have seen that the victorious campaigns of Thutmose III had brought 
the greater part of northern Syria under the control of Pharaoh and that it 
was thanks to the active intrigues of the Mitanni king that Egypt had had to 
withdraw; the natural result was that the north Syrian states which had been 
vassals of the Hittites took the prudent course of dmnging masters; Hattusas 
lost all its Syrian possessions. Rebellion is infectious, and the Anatolian states 
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in their turn were encouraged to turn upon the Hitutes; the Gasgas, the wild 
mountaineers east of the Halys basin, sacked Hattusas itself; Arzawa invaded 
the western regions and occupied the Hittite frontier towns with at least the 
moral backing of Pharaoh; the position of the Hittite empire seemed des¬ 
perate, while the upstart kingdom of Mitanni could now ally itself to Egypt as 
an equal and seal the alliance with a royal marriage. 

The different characters of two individuals reversed the situation, Akhena- 
ton of Egypt, engrossed in religious reforms and in the distractions of court 
life at his new capital Akhetnton (Tell el Amarna), had no interest at all in 
imperial politics or military adventures. In Hattusas arose a king, Suppilu- 
liumas, whose ambition was equal to his generalship. After one set-back at the 
hands of the Mitanni he renewed his attack, captured their capital, installed 
his sons as kings of Aleppo and Carchemish, extended his frontier southward 
to Lebanon and set a puppet of his own on the Mitanni throne. The kingdom 
of Kizzuwatna^ made peace and an alliance with him. He reconquered the 
kingdom of Arzawa. By the end of his reign he was in possession of an empire 
more extensive than any ruler had yet boasted, stretching from the Tigris to 
the Mediterranean, from Syrian Kadesh to Hattusas and perhaps beyond 
Hattusas to the Black Sea. The sun of Egypt was for the time being in 
eclipse; the rising power of Assyria was as yet scarcely a danger and in any 
case was kept at a distance by the buffer state of Mitanni; the Hittites were 
the Great Power of the Middle East. 

Apart from politics the effects of these conquests were of lasting importance. 
The Hittite element which seems always to have existed in northern Syria 
was undoubtedly strengthened by the Hittite rule, which was never very 
onerous provided that people submitted to it. In the principal temples of 
north S3nrian towns Hittite gods were now worshipped and dedications were 
made by Hittite kings; the Kassites had introduced the horse into Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the Hittites had been quick to profit by this and to develop the new 
tactics in war which chariotry made possible, and now the Syrian kinglets (as 
well as the Pharaoh of Egypt) followed their example; the Hitdtes again were 
users of iron and although even for them it was still a rare and costly thing, 
brought in by trade from the Armenian highlands, tlie knowledge at least of 
this strange metal spread from them southwards to the Levant and the way 
was thus paved for its regular adoption. The commerce of ideas between the 
Anatolian rulers and their subjects in north Syria was to have no small part in 
a later epoch when the Syro-Hittite civilization was to fill the gap left by the 
obliteration of Hattusas; but in the meantime it helped much towards that 
intellectual and artistic union which was to link together the peoples of the 
eastern Mediterranean in the immediately succeeding age. 

Cyprus 

When Thutmose III organized his newly won Syrian province. General 
Thutiy, appointed governor of the north countries, had included in his 
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jurisdiction *the isles in the midst of the sea*. It is trae that thanks to the sea 
power which Pharaoh enjoyed by reason of his mastery over the Phoenician 
cities on the Syrian coast he could overawe the king of Q^rus and reduce him 
to vassalage; but the same cannot have been true of Crete. Cyprus, with its 
fertile soil, its timber-forests on Mount Troodos and its precious copper- 
mines, was a rich country, full of possibilities; but its people were singular ly 
u n i m a g i n ative. They initiated nothing. Their cultural history, of which we 
can speak with confidence s^ing that it is illustrated by a wealth of archaeolo¬ 
gical material, divides itself into a series of well-d efin ed and disconnected 
phases the characteristics of each of which are imported from abroad, and 
each phase is in itself static. The Cypriots, time after time, adopted an alien 
fashion and imitated it with an adequate amount of technical skill, but they 
did not progress beyond their model, repeating it until a new model was 
imposed upon them. They may have helped to spread ideas and inventions 
westwards, but those ideas and inventions were borrowed by them from the 
east. Even their trade with the Syrian coast (which is wiiiin sight of the 
island) was carried for the most part at least in Phoenician bottoms, and the 
business side of it was in the hands of a Phoenician merchant colony who had 
their own dty on the island and their own king. Except as a metal-producing 
country, Cyprus played little part in early history.39 


Crete 

Exactly the reverse is the case in Crete. The natural resources of the island 
were relatively small—^it possessed no minerals, and only the centre of it was 
really fertile, the mountains at its eastern and western ends being rugged 
and inhospitable; but its inhabitants had just that genius and energy which 
the Cypriots lacked. Coming originally from the Anatolian coast they seem 
to have been even in Late Neolithic times in contact with the marsh-dwellers 
of the northern delta of the Nile; there is some evidence to show that when 
Egypt was unified imder ‘Menes’ some refugees from the delta fled and 
settled in Crete, and this may have given to the native population the impetus 
that was needed to start them on the road to civilization. There have been 
found on Cretan sites imported Egyptian objects dated to the Third, the 
Sixth and the Thirteenth Dynasties, so it is clear that trade connections with 
Egypt were maintained throughout the early period; but the Cretans, even if 
they borrowed, did not merely imitate but transmuted their borrowings into 
something new and peculiar to themselves. Being islanders they were mariners, 
too, and could freely visit other countries for the exchange of goods and ideas. 
But their island lay far beyond the reach of the great land-powers, Mesopota¬ 
mia, Egypt and Hatti^ so they could develop on their own lines without 
interference, and whatever they brought home they improved. In this remote 
island they built up a civilization which from many points of view was the 
most mag nificent of the ancient world. They derived their architecture from 
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Asia, but no Asiatic building could vie with the palace of Minos at Knossos; 
they had their own system of writing; as workers in metal they were un- 
'equalled, and their potters produced painted vases of a quality and a beauty 
elsewhere unknown. Natiirally such objects of art were exported, and 
examples of them are found in Egypt (PI. 14, b) and on the Syrian coast; but 
the Cretans were not content merely to trade with the markets of the estab¬ 
lished kingdonu and empires of the east; their ships sailed westwards and 
northwards to the Cyclades and farther still, to the Greek mainland, and 
there they founded colonies of their own. By the middle of the fourteenth 
century bc cities such as Mycenae and Tiryns were flourishing c^tres in 
which Minoan art was gradually being adapted to suit the taste of a subject 
population. Judging from the signs of destruction at Phaestos and o^er 
Cretan sites the kings of Knossos had before this time made themselves 
masters of the whole island, and that by violent means. The same imperialistic 
spirit may have turned against them their Greek vassals; in any case the 
fate that normally overtakes imperialism put an end to the dynasty of Minos. 
About the middle of the fifteenth century *Mycenaeans* from the mainland, 
who had for some time been infiltrating into Knossos, finally ^ined the 
mastery of the city; then, about 1400 bc, possibly with their connivance, a 
wave of invaders seems to have overthrown and destroyed Knossos and the 
other Cretan cities. From that moment Crete lost all its old importance and 
became merely an outlying province of Mycenaean Greece. 

The first Mycenaean immigrants were a people alien from the Cretans by 
race, speaking a Greek tongue; but they adopted and perpetuated the Minoan 
traditions, at least up to a point, though they were quite incapable of the 
artistic triumphs of the old Minoan ‘Palace Style*. But they, and the later 
invaders also, were admirable craftsmen of the second-rate, and whereas the 
luxury of i^ossos may have made the Minoans rather indolent, the 
Mycenaeans were full of energy and keen business men; favoured by their 
geographical position they, and their kinsmen in Cyprus, plunged headlong 
into the trade of the eastern Mediterranean. Bands of Mycenaean workmen 
came into Egypt to decorate the new capital that Akhenaton built at Tell d 
Amama; a a)lony of Mycenaean merchants established themsdves in the 
harbour town of Ugarit on the north Syrian coast; Mycenaean pottery is 
found in the Phoenician coastal dties, in the Amq pkin and as fin inland as 
Damascus; even the Palestinian potter was obliged by his clientele to copy the 
painted vases that came from Crete; Egyptian wall-reliefs and paintings show 
us ‘Keftiu* works of art which may come from Crete itself or from Mycenaean 
colonies such as Ugarit but in either case prove the popularity and the 
ubiquity of Mycenaean goods. The Mycenaeans, by reason of their com- 
merdal activities, entered fully into what seemed likely to become the 
common civilization of the Middle East, so much so that figures of Oriental 
gods such as the Syrian Resheph4o gj-e found in Crete, in Tiryns and Mycenae. 
The Asian element that plays so important a part in Gredt religion and 
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mythology is probably due to the Mycenaeans who, themselves a Greek- 
speaking people instructed in Cretan art, laid the foundation of classical 
Hellas. 


B^pt and the Hittites 

Suppiluliumas the Hittite, who had been careful to send his diplomatic 
congratulations to Akhenaton when the latter ascended the throne of Egypt, 
had soon taken advantage of the Pharaoh’s weakness to win for hims elf the 
whole of Syria from Kadesh northwards—and that without any overt breach 
with Egypt. But that was not the sum total of Egypt’s losses. The Phoenician 
coast and the entire south country down to the Negeb were before long in a 
state of utter chaos. The Amorite princes fought against each other and 
against Pharaoh indiscriminately, each trying to secure for himself loot and 
dominion; from the eastern desert the Khabiri4i came to take part in the 
game; some entered the service of the warring princes as mercenaries, others 
formed bands and raided on their own account. Appeals to Akhenaton fell 
on deaf ears; one by one the cities were stormed or went over to the 
enemy, Simyra, Byblos, Berytus, Tyre and Sidon, Jerusalem and even 
Gaza were lost, and by 1350 bc the Asiatic empire of Egypt had ceased to 
exist. 

The loss of Syria was a blow not only to the prestige but to the economy 
of Egypt; the king of Babylonia writes to complain that his merchant caravans 
have been plundered and cannot get through to the Nile valley. When *the 
criminal of Akhetaton’ died and in rime an orthodox and powerful dynasty 
secured the throne of Egypt, the recovery of the lost provinces was an 
obvious necessity. In 1310 Seri I invaded Palesrine, overcame the Amorite 
kingdom of the south, but failed to capture Kadesh; he had opened the 
caravan route, but had done nothing to dislodge the Hitrites. Muwatallis of 
Hattusas recognized, however, that a trial of strength between the two empires 
was inevitable, and during the next twenty years of uneasy truce he fortified 
Kadesh to make it the southern bulwark of his realm; it was at Kadesh that 
in 1285 BC the imperial armies clashed. In spite of the boasts of Ramses II 
that he won a glorious victory it is quite clear that the battle was undecisive 
and if anything went in favour of Muwatallis, who was even able to advance 
his frontier towards Damascus, while Ramses marched straight home to 
celebrate a triumph. For the next fifteen years the war continued with 
varying success for either side, but Pharaoh claims to have subdued peoples 
as far north as Naharain and Ae Orontes valley. Probably both parries were 
by that time tired of fighting; probably both were rendered uneasy by the 
rising power of Assyria which thri^tened their eastern flank; at length, in 
1269 BC, a new Hittite king, Hattusilis III, made peace with Egypt; the 
position in the Levant was stabilized and a royal marriage set the seal on a 
treaty of friendship. 
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^ypt and Libya 

Trouble was to come from an unexpected quarter. 

' In the last years of Ramses II (he was about ninety when he died) the 
Libyans began to push their way into the western delta. Possibly Hittite 
intrigue was in part responsible for this. The Hittite king, observing the terms 
of his treaty with Rs^es, outwardly kept the peace with Ramses’ son 
Memeptah and even called on the latter in the first year of his reign for ship¬ 
loads of com to relieve a famine in Anatolia. Nevertheless he certainly was 
behind a rebellion against Egyptian rule which broke out in Syria about a year 
later, a rebellion so serious that Askalon, Gezer and the tribes of Israel (now 
for the first time mentioned by name as being in Palestine) had to be emshed 
before anything could be done on the western border, and it was not until his 
fifth year that Memeptah could turn to deal with the Libyan king, who had 
advanced deep into Egypt with a regular army of occupation. The invaders 
were defeated with enormous loss and the danger was over for the moment. 

But what is interesting is the fact that the Libyan army was largely com¬ 
posed of allies, or mercenaries, who were northerners from overseas, Sherden, 
Shekelesh, Turshu, Ekwesh—Sardinians, Sicilians, Etmscans and (perhaps) 
Achaeans—from Asia Minor and the islands. Clearly these were warriors 
and seafarers who could not find scope for their activities at home; they could 
sail the sea as merchants or pirates (the two trades running together), or they 
could lend or hire their services for any enterprise that sounded profitable; 
like the Norsemen of a later day they went in search of adventure. 

We may connect with this Libyan interlude the unrest tliat was showing 
itself in Anatolia. There the Hittite king began to have trouble with his 
neighbour on the west, the king of Ahhiyawa, who was perhaps an Achaean; 
he was reckoned one of the four great kings who divided the Middle East 
between them, and though a mainland ruler he included some at least of the 
Ionian islands in his dominion. Whether he was in part the cause or himself 
one of the victims of what was to come we have as yet no means of knowing. 

The Peoples of the Sea 

In the fifth year of Ramses III of Eg3^t, 1194 bc, a ftesh attack on the 
western delta was made by the king of Libya, again supported by allies or 
mercenaries ftom the north, and was defeated. But a far greater danger 
threatened from the north. A vast host was on the march. The movement 
began in Anatolia, or at least its first effects were felt there. It can only be 
supposed that the country had been invaded and it was pressure from behind 
that drove the entire population from their homes and forced them to seek 
some new land to be won by violence. For this was not an army but a con¬ 
geries of peoples; some came by sea, skirting the coast; others marched over¬ 
land with their womenfolk and children, travelling in heavy two-wheeled 
ox-carts, prepared to settle down in the conquered land; wherever they came 
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they ravaged md burned and slew, and those that escaped the sword were 
enrolled in their ranks to swell the numbers of the fighting men. They sacked 
Hattusas, and we never again hear of Hitdtes in Anatolia; they sacked 
Carchemish and Aleppo, Alalakh and Ugarit and the Amorite kingdom of 
southern Syria; their fleet went across to Cyprus and wasted it; always they 
pressed on southwards, leaving destruction in their track, and so they came to 
the borders of Egypt. They were a mixed crowd, Danauna or Danaans (from 
Cihcia) and Peleset or Philistines, and the Sherden and Shekelesh, Turshu 
and Ekwesh, Lycians and many others. What drove them from their homes 
is not known, but their objective is clear enough. They all knew—^it did not 
need the mercenaries returned from Libya to tell them—of that fabulously 
wealthy land that was irrigated by the Nile’s flood, and deliberately, as 
Ramses rightly said, they advanced on Egypt, ‘their hearts relying On their 
arms’; if they could not stop at home only the world’s best land was good 
enough for them. The victory of Ramses saved Egypt. But just because the 
invasion failed it was one of the most important happenings in ancient 
history. The Peleset settled down where they had fought, in the coastal plain 
of Palestine; the remnants of the Hittites entrenched themselves in northern 
Syria, where they had long borne rule and had many friends, and gave a new 
impetus to tlie Syro-Hittite civilization. The breakdown of two colonial 
empires opened the gates of Syria and Palestine to the Assyrians and Baby¬ 
lonians. The other allied tribes made their way overseas and as Etruscans 4 > 
and Sicilians introduced a new element and a new age into Italy, and it was 
perhaps now that the ‘Dorians’ came into Greece. The epic of Troy deals 
with one incident of the wars that shook the Asiatic and the Aegean world; 
but the real drama was set upon a far wider stage and had consequences that 
Homer could not guess. 

INDIA: THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 

In tlie present state of our knowledge it is not possible even to sketch in 
outline the political history of those eastern peoples whose contribution to 
world culture rivalled that of the Mediterranean races. In the cases both of 
India and of China civilization confronts us as an accomplished fact and litera¬ 
ture throws no light upon its genesis or upon the political relations which may 
have influenced its growth. In the Indus valley we have a culture which is not 
without some contacts with the village cultures which are proved by archaeo¬ 
logical stratification to be of older date, but it is so infinitely in advance of such 
and so markedly individual that it would hardly seem to have been evolved 
entirely from them; moreover, it is directly superimposed upon the remains 
of the older cultures iira way which suggests that it was introduced suddenly, 
and in the form which it was to preserve with no perceptible modification for 
the entire period of its existence. The skeletal evidence proves that the 
population of the Harappa cities was of mixed stock. Three of the skulls from 
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Mohenjo-daro belong to the Proto-Australoid group and represent the type 
which forms the main element in the south and central Indian aborig^ 
tribes of the present day; these are the true Indians, and just because they 
were of the old native stock, whereas the Harappd culture seems to have no 
local precedents but is introduced as the result of the violent destruction of 
the old settlements, it can fairly be assumed that they constituted the lower 
classes in the social system of I^appa.43 About 50 per cent of the skulls are 
of the dolichocephalio Mediterranean type very similar to those of al*Ubaid 
in Sumer, also to some from Baluchistan; with these are a few brachycephalic 
Alpine-type skulls and one which is typically Mongolian; disregarding the 
last as being foreign—and one would expect to find a few immigrants from 
the north-eastern hill countries—^we may conclude that Mediterranean man 
played the predominant part in building up the Harappa civilization. A certain 
number of features in that civilization are common to it and to Sumer—e.g. 
the bumt-brick architecture and the use of bitumen—^but in spite of that 
fact and of the skeletal evidence it cannot be maintained that the Harappa 
civilization originated in Sumer and was imported thence into India ready 
made. The archaeological evidence makes it tolerably certain that it was not 
developed locally in the Indus valley but arrived there already mature. The 
presence of Me^terranean man certainly suggests a western origin, as also 
does the fact that from the outset the Harappa people were familiar with the 
working of copper and of bronze, for that knowledge must have been derived 
from a country in which copper ore was available. Although, when once they 
were settled in the Indus valley, they may well have exploited the minerd 
resources of Rajputaim—and discoveries in Gujerat supply evidence of their 
connections with that southern area—-yet, before that, they are more likely to 
have got their material and their technique from the west, from the ore 
deposits in Baluchistan or in Persia; already one site in Baluchistan and one in 
Afghanistan (see p. 402) have given proof of direct contaa between Sumer 
and the Indus valley. But this does not at all justify us in attributing the 
Harappa culture as a whole to any Sumerian tradition. We have seen that 
Sumerian civilization was in part at least due to people who came into the 
Euphrates valley from the east; the source whence the seeds of progress were 
brought into Mesopotamia may have inspired also the eastern civilization 
which was ultimately to establish itself in the valley of the Indus; and some¬ 
thing in the nature of a common origin might account for the later contacts 
traceable in the two countries. It is quite impossible to say where the Harappa 
civilization grew up; but by the time it took over the river-land and the cities 
of Harapp 3 and Mohenjo-daro were built it had acquired a character of its 
own, essentially different from that of Sumer and, indeed, essentially Indian. 

And of its subsequent history we know nothing. It is fully mature on its 
arrival and thereafter it stagnates; its buildings are destroyed by floods and 
rebuilt time after time, but ‘from top to bottom of the accumulated layers of 
debris no change can be detected in the content of the material culture*; 
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primitive features persist unimproved, and the technological advance mfldft 
by Sumer in, for instance, the casting of socketed metd weapons have no 
influence upon India in spite of the commercial ties between the two peoples. 
Those ties were closest, it would seem, in the time of Sargon of Akkad, in the 
twenty-fourth century bc, but two hundred years later the signs of contact 
become few and far between; the growing isolation of HarappS may be the 
cause, or the effect, of the gradual impoverishment of the people to which the 
buildings of the upper levels bear eloquent witness. The civilization endured 
for the greater part of a millennium; its character is illustrated by a vast 
collection of monuments of every sort; but of its history no more can lx: said 
than that decadence set in some time before its complete destruction at the 
hands of the Aryan invaders, probably towards 1500 BC. 

CHINA 

As in the case of India, so in China also we are confronted with a civilization 
which has already attained a very high level and is concentrated in a relatively 
small area of northern China comprising the provinces of Hopei, Shantung, 
Anhwei, Shansi, Shensi and Honan. Throughout this area excavations and 
casual discoveries have brought to light bronze vessels and pottery of the 
Shang period and some, especially those from the Honan province, seemingly 
older than those of Anyang, the main site. But even if we can recognize, 
tentatively, an earlier phase of the Shang civilization we are still unable to 
explain its origin; it is surrounded by peoples still in the stage of barbarism, 
and its antecedents remain unknown. It is true that orthodox Chinese tradi¬ 
tion teUs of a Hsia Dynasty of seventeen or eighteen kings supposed to have 
ruled over China from 2205 BC till 1765 bc, when it was overthrown by T’ang 
the Successful, a Shang ruler who founded the Shang Dynasty, which 
continued in power until it in its turn was overthrown in 1122 bc by the 
Chou.44 But there is no material evidence whatsoever to prove the existence 
of a Hsia Dynasty. The earliest literary evidence that we possess is that pro¬ 
vided by the excavations at Anyang, and it dates from the latter part of the 
Shang Dynasty. Anyang can confidently be identified as the site of ‘the great 
dty Shang’ (later, by the Chou people, called Yin) to which the capital was 
removed by P’an K6ng, 1401-1374 bc. Therefore we cannot expect to find 
anything earlier than his reign, and in fact we do not; of the thousands of bone 
inscriptions none, apparently, goes back to the days of P’an King, and even 
his two immediate successors are but doubtfully represented, the earliest 
dated texts being of the rdgn of Wu Ting; the written history of China as 
given by contemporary document b^ins only in the fourteenth century bc. 

But those documents do confirm the or^odox tradition regarding the 
names and genealogy of the kter Shang rulers. When then the bone inscrip¬ 
tions dte, as they do, the names of ^lier kings known to us from the tradi¬ 
tions we are justified in assuming that the orthodox view r^arding the 
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dynasty as a whole may be accepted and its history be taken as going back to 
c. 1750 BC (see p.. 412, note 44) although we have no actual knowledge and no 
'recognizable monuments for its initial three and a half centuries. The (^e 
of Hsia is less simple. Although the Chou kings had a good deal to say about 
the Hsia Dynasty they were speaking of something very hu: remov^ from 
themselves in time and, because they were exploiting the story for purposes 
of political propaganda, they may well have distorted it not a litde. In the 
Shang tradition Hsia seems to have been not so much a dynasty as a state 
which down to the time of T*ang the Successful controlled the rulers of the 
Shang tribe; but that its power even over its professed vassals was limited is 
shown by the fact that Hsiang T’u, the twelfth Shang prince before T’ang, is 
described as a conqueror who spread his dominions beyond the seas. Con¬ 
sistent with this is the fact that in the list of T’ang’s conquests Hsia appears 
merely as one of a number of states incorporated by him in his dominions, 
and there is np referrace to any former overlordship. 

In later times, in the eighth to sixth centuries bc, the term Hsia is used to 
mean not a dynasty or a state, but ‘Chinese’, and is applied generally to the 
various states lyii^ north of the territory of Ch’u. Ch’u, which occupied both 
banks of the Yangtze and reached half-way up to the Yellow River, was not 
‘Chinese’, but was gradually coming into the sphere of Chinese culture. Hsia 
therefore was a cultural term. Nor was this a novel gloss upon the word. It 
has been remarked that the old Chou people used it for propaganda purposes; 
they were themselves by origin part of the Jung and Ti barbarians, and when 
they were ‘converted’ they called their new western territories part of ‘the 
Hsia region’, adopting the term because it implied a cultural and traditional 
justification of their domination—^and it is in precisely that sense that it 
persists into Chou times. The theory that barbarians could be amalgamated 
into the Hsia group by adopting Chinese culture is wholly consistent with 
the view that Chinese culture had originated with the Hsia people in pre- 
Shang times. ‘That there was a culture which could properly be c^ed 
Chinese, even on a linguistic basis, at the early date assigned to Hsia is 
altogether probable, for the Chinese writing system as we find it on the Shang 
bones of the fourteenth century bc is amazingly complex, embodying almost 
every principle of the formation of characters which is in use today; it must 
have been preceded by many centuries of development.’ Creel,45 from whom 
the above paragraph is quoted, summarizes the question by saying, ‘The 
evidence warrants us in concluding that while there was not a Hsia dynasty, 
in the traditional sense, there was a state by this name. And the fact that the 
term Hsia was later used so persistently to mean “Chinese” and “the Chinese 
states” in a cultural sense leads us to infer that this state was the leading expo¬ 
nent of Chinese culture in its day. As sudi it may have exercised political 
sway over a fairly large territory, and its cultural prestige may have given it a 
certain hegemony even beyond its proper borders. We have an example of 
this in the case of the Chou people, whom we know to have admired Shang 
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culture and considered it superior to their own before and even after they 
conquered the Shangs. In a cultural sense, then, it is perhaps not completely 
erroneous to look upon Hsia as a Chinese dynasty. The term has perhaps this 
much basis of truth, that the torch of Chinese culture was passed from Hsia 
to Shang to Chou.’ 

The historical existence of Hsia is a matter of prime importance if we are to 
explain the origins of Chinese civilization. 

The district in which Anyang lies is formed of the rich loess plain on the 
north-west bank of the Huang Ho, some 200 miles south of Peiping; protected 
on two sides by the river and on the west by a long mountain chain whose 
slopes provided heavy timber for building and wild game for the hunt, 
wb^reas the level valley was ideal for the growing of grain and for pasturage, 
it was admirably adapted to the development of a wealthy city. But it was not 
the birthplace of a civilization; the monuments of a highly developed and 
long-established culture are imposed upon the wreckage of a Neolithic settle¬ 
ment; obviously the development had taken place elsewhere. 

Excavations at Chengchou and Loyang have produced material which is 
held to illustrate an earlier phase of the Anyang civilization—^thus, the bronze 
ritual vessels are identical in type, as are the arrows and spear-heads, but the 
oracle bones are not inscribed, the buildings are similar but smaller in scale, 
and the pottery is generally similar but has none of the white kaolin decora¬ 
tion characteristic of Anyang. Such differences might possibly mean no more 
than that these were provincial sites, but may well indicate an earlier date, as 
suggested by the excavators. But even so, the civilization is already weU 
developed, and in the crucial matter of metallurgy is as mature as it is seen 
to be in the Anyang phase. Its genesis therefore is still to seek. 

The Chinese tradition which states that Anyang (Yin) was selected by P’an 
as his capital—a tradition which the archaeological evidence amply 
confirms—says further that the Shang people were not natives of this region 
but immigrants who after various wanderings settled in it, but tells us nothing 
as to whence they came. Because no local origin has yet been discovered for 
the Shang civilization, it has been suggested that it was introduced ready 
made by an aristocracy of immigrants from the far west, i.e. from the Mediter¬ 
ranean area, who imposed themselves on and ruled by force over the Chinese 
natives of the region. That theory, hoWever, while purporting to explain 
the Chinese tradition, disregards the very serious difficulties of c^onology 
and derives virtually no support from the archaeological material—on the 
contrary, the bronze vessels, which represent the finest art of the workers in 
metal (which is ex ^pothesi an imported art) show a decoration which is 
purely Chinese, and their forms can be traced back to the pottery of Neolithic 
China (PI. 14, c). Were'the theory true, the supposedly earlier sites of Cheng- 
chou and Loyang mi ght have bera npected to produce some evidence of the 
invaders, but in no single object &om those sites has there been detected any 
indebteclness to Mediterranean influences. It is true that Dr Li Chi^^ would 
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relate the designs upon a Yin tao-tieh mask to Mesopotamian art of a thousand 
years earlier and finds an astonishing resemblance between an Anyang clay 
' vessel and similar vessds discovered at Mohenjo-daro in the Indus valley and 
at Jamdat Nasr in Mesopotamia; but it would be rash to deduce an invasion 
from what need not bear witness to anything more than the passing of stray 
goods by way of barter through many hands and over great distances; in aU 
other respects the uniform evidence of the tomb objects would seem to be 
decisive. Still more conclusive is the fact that the skeletal remains from the 
Anyang cemetery—and such are so numerous that some of the skulls must 
be those of the Shang aristocrats—^uniformly belong to the Mongoloid branch 
of mankind and forbid the suggestion of any invasion by people of any other 
type. 

Faced with this indisputable evidence some scholars have, not unnaturally, 
r^arded the Shang civilization as indigenous, the result of the complex 
interaction of many elements, amongst which the most important were the 
autochthonous proto-Qiin^e cultures.47 Certainly, to underestimate the 
part played by those autochthonous cultures would be to misrepresent the 
whole charaaer of the Shang civilization, which is essentially Chinese. But 
what differentiates it from them is, first and foremost, the fact that it is a 
Bronze Age civilization, and it is hard to believe that those Stone Age cultures 
could have been responsible for that momentous change. Metallurgy must 
originate in a country where metal is easily obtainable—which is not the case 
for most parts of northern China; but even so, the mere presence of ore is not 
enough for, as we shall see hereafter (p. 550) the smelting of the ore 
requires a degree of heat imobtainable by the simple means at the 
disposal of most primitive peoples. The art of working metal must have 
reached China from the west, where it was invented; if the first centre was, as 
we believe, in eastern Anatolia, the line of advance eastwards would have 
followed the oriferous deposits of the mountain chain through Khorassan 
and Bokhara to the Kizil Kum desert; directly or indirectly, the Chinese 
borrowed their metallurgical technique from the Middle East. If the Anyang 
bronzes are in every respect purely Chinese it is because Chinese craftsmen 
were using the technique of metallurgy in their own way; if by that time they 
had developed a school of metallurgy not only completely individual but also 
so well established that it was to dominate the whole future art of China, that 
can only mean that development had been going on for very many generations. 
This is where the Hsia tradition is of value. If the Shang people were indeed 
the cultural heirs of the Hsia, and if the emergence of the Hsia, as a dynasty 
or as a tribe, is rightly put at something like 2200 BC, then we arrive at a date 
consistent with that of the spread of metallurgical knowledge in the west and 
one which allows reasonable time for the growth of an idiosyncratic Chinese 
school. 

But side by side with the marvellous bronze vessels, weapons and tools of 
Anyrog we have the oiade>bones bearing a syllabic script which also is fully 
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developed and must have resulted from the labours of very many generations. 
Oiinese writing may indeed be almost as ancient as Chinese metallurgy—^in 
fact, some scholars would deduce from ‘Yao*s Calendar*, preserved in the 
Canon of Documents of Confucius, that it was already known by the begin¬ 
ning of the second millennium bc. Although our existing material is late, 
belonging to the latter half of the second millennium, it is at least possible, if not 
probable, that the Chinese took over the technique of metal-working and the 
art of writing not so very long after both had been invented in the west. Now 
to suggest that arts so complicated as these two were invented independently 
and at more or less the same time by two different branches of the human race 
having absolutely no connection one with the other would be stret ching coinci¬ 
dence too far. There can be no question of ‘conquest* or ‘ immig ration* by 
Sumerians or any other w^t-Asian people; but the difficulty can be solved 
by assuming a spread of ideas, not necessarily of imported patterns, but of 
the basic principles or processes of the arts. Bearing in mind that the search 
for metal ores, suddenly become so precious, sent prospectors wandering far 
and wide, and that goods might travel in the way of barter very far afield, we 
may imagine that a tribe in western China, having even indirect contacts with 
the Middle East, might learn the possibility of using pictorial signs to repre¬ 
sent sounds and invent its own set of characters accordingly, just as they 
would learn, perhaps at much the same time and possibly from the same 
source, the technique of melting and casting metal.^^ 

Chinese civilization was certainly not imported wholesale from the west, 
but, on the other hand, none of the various civilizations of the Old World 
was produced in isolation. If we look at the New World we shall see in the 
central American civilizations of the pre-Columban period a lop-sidedness 
which has no parallel m the lands with which this volume deals. There a 
magnificent achievement in the arts (which spring from individual intuition 
in response to social conditions) accompanies a technological ignorance 
almost as abysmal as that of the Palaeolithic painters of Lascaux. In the Old 
World advance was far more balanced for the reason that the various centres 
of man*s activity were sufficiently in contact, direct or indirect, for the 
knowledge of new inventions and techniques to spread from one to another; 
the brief sketch of the political history of the more cr^tive communities 
which has been given al^ve is primarily intended to suggest the possibility 
of the cross-fertilization of ideas which trade and conquest could effect. 

THE MIDDLEMEN 

For the countries of the Middle East, bordering as they do one upon another, 
direct contacts were easy and the exchange of goods could introduce new 
models and new methods. Where greater distances are involved, as in the 
case of the Far Eastern countries, we may have to postulate middlemen 
concerning whom we may have little knowledge or none. 
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In southern Afghanistan, on a site called Mundigak, some thirty miles 
north of Kandahar, French excavators have discovered remains which, when 
'fully published, should throw much light upon this question of international 
contacts. In the upper part of the mound, in a level provisionally dated to 
c. 1600 BC ,49 there are huge granaries, with raised floors ventilated from below, 
which certainly seem akin to those of Harappa; in a lower level, attributed to 
the latter part of the third millennium, a great building in mud-brick with a 
facade of half-columns reproduces a type familiar in Mesopotamia and sug¬ 
gests Sumerian connections in the Uruk or the Jamdat Nasr period (PI. 13, b). 
Again, farther south, superficial exploration at Mehi has shown that in Balu¬ 
chistan in and before the time of Harappa there was a culture, the KuUi cul¬ 
ture, which was in touch both with Mohenjo-daro and with Sumer; ‘There is 
good evidence that trade exchanges did take place, and goods and even people 
found their way from the Baluchistan hills to the Indus plain*, and not only 
are stone vessels of Mehi make fairly common on such sites as Ur and Erech, 
but the painted pottery manufactured in the Diyala region (near Baghdad) in 
about 2800 BC reproduces the Kulli style and motifs with such accuracy that 
one suspects the arrival of Kulli potters in Mesopotamia. Similarly, when we 
find at Ur and other Sumerian cities, and again in Egypt, ‘alabaster’ vases so 
exactly alike in form that they might be products of the same workshop, but 
those from Egypt are of the veined calcite from deposits on the edge of the 
western desert whereas the Mesopotamian examples are of stalagmitic calcite 
from the southern end of the Persian Gulf, it is difl&cult to avoid the con¬ 
clusion that somewhere on the shores of the Gulf there was a settlement of 
skilled workers in stone who exported their vases by sea northwards and west¬ 
wards, finding a ready market in Sumer and supplying Egypt with models 
which could be copied in the local stone. 

Those countries which in the course of the Bronze Age made the most 
notable advance were not the only ones to contribute to dvihzadon; indeed, 
their advance was only made possible by discoveries due to peoples of whom 
we know nothing whatsoever. The chief discovery, which gives to the period 
its name, was that of mining and working copper, and since no copper ore is 
available in the silt-formed valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Indus and 
the Huang Ho, the dwellers in those valleys must have acquired the art from 
abroad. In historic times Egypt exploited the copper-mines of Sinai, her 
main source of supply, but that was because the value of metal had already 
been realized. The Neolithic agriculturalist of the Nile valley, hating and 
fearing the desert, would never have dared the dangers and the terrors of the 
journey to Sinai to look for a kind of stone that was no use to him when he 
found it; before he did that, he had to be convinced that copper was worth 
having. The Sumerian imported his copper and bronze; the latter came from 
Oman on the Persian Gulf, but the Sumerians did not exploit the mines 
themselves and, so far as we can tell, never owned them; themselves masters 
in the technique of metal-working they owed the technique and the metal to a 
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people of whom no record is preserved. When, in the time of Sargon of 
Akkad, Mesopotamia was cut off from the source of supply in Oman, copper 
had to be brought in from the north, and, if one may judge from the Maikop 
treasure, a profitable trade began with the hill peoples west of the Caucasus; 
later on, the kingdom of Urartu was to rise into prominence there, but for the 
early period and for the beginnings of metal-working there is no history. The 
HarappS people brought the knowledge of metal with them into the Indus 
valley and there is nothing to show when or where they learned it, and so too 
with the Shang people of China. As soon as any one of the old agricultural 
groups, settled in the rich riverine plains and stocking their granaries with 
surplus foodstuffe, had discovered from the objects which barbarous 
mountaineers bartered for their grain the nature and the use of metal, mining 
prospectors scoured the known and the unknown world in search of indepen¬ 
dent sources of supply. The early traffic in metal opened up new coimtries, 
but it also brought the old countries into closer contact in that the traffic 
involved the spread of ideas and techniques as well as of actual metal; from 
now on, a new discovery made in one land could quickly become the common 
property of all, not necessarily by imitation but by adaptation. The exchange 
of goods by international trade could spur the imagination to novel achieve¬ 
ments. Thus at Tell esh Sheikh, the site of a village lying on the route of the 
Amanus timber trade, people received payment for ffieir wood in kind, and 
amongst the goods came riie fine painted pottery of Tell Halaf and, later, 
as we have seen above (p. 371) that of the northern al’Ubaid type; very soon 
the local potters found that the plain black wares which had satisfied their 
clients in the past could not compete with the decorated wares coming in 
from abroad, and in self-defence they set to and produced a local painted 
pottery which while it utilized the technique and the motifs of both the 
foreign varieties copied neither but possessed a character altogether its own. 

But while the import of foreign products contributed so much to the 
advance of civilization the part played by the carriers of those products was 
not less important; a great deal that was not for export could none the less be 
spread abroad by word of mouth —volitat vivu* per ora virum. Inventions such 
as that of the principle of phonetic writing, religious beliefs and mythological 
tales would be carried far afield by itinerant merchants, and together with the 
bartering of material things there went the commerce of the mind. 

Amongst the carriers who helped to link together centres of culture geo¬ 
graphically so far removed from each other that they might well be thought 
mutually inaccessible, some part must have been played by the inhabitants 
of the northern steppes. We know as yet very little about those peoples, and 
what we know would not warrant us in claiming for them credit for making 
any direct contribution of importance to the early stag^ of civilization except, 
indeed, the domestication of the horse, which is probably due to them; it was 
the nature of the coimtry rather than the genius of its occupants that aided 
progress. 
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A vast belt of open steppe extends from Roumania across the Ukraine and 
the Chersonese area to Kuban, eastwards by Astrakhan and Uralsk, and far 
^beyond that to Mongolia. It is a pastoral, not an agricultural land, and its 
population was necessarily nomad, men living in tents or booths and con¬ 
stantly moving on as their flocks and herds exhausted the nearby pastures. To 
whatever race the population might belong—and they differed widely—^the 
conditions of environmoit imposed a similar manner of life upon all alike, and 
their enforced wanderings brought them into contact and induced a degree of 
uniformity in their culture. Thus in the second millennium bc burials of the 
Andronovo type extend uniformly from the Yenisei to the Ural mountains; 
in the southern Urals cemeteries of this type present a series of peculiar traits 
indicating the impact of both western and eastern cultures; in the Late 
Bronze Age funerary barrows in Uzbekistan, near Tashkent, closely resemble 
those of the Ukraine, and bronze buckets found in the Ukraine graves are 
well known in. the Kuban area and reappear in a columbarium at Igdir in 
Erivan, thus showing contacts with the metal-working centre of Urartu. 
Later in history we find the Scythians at the western end of the steppe zone 
making a lavish use of Greek works of art. And at the same time in western 
Siberia, between Biisk and the Altai mountains, the astonishing tombs of 
Pazjrryk yield Chinese mirrors, Han chariots, Persian embroideries and 
carpets which may be either Persian or (less probably) Anatolian, while the 
actual bodies in the tombs show that in these nomad tribes the Indo-European 
element from the west and the Mongoloid from the eastern extremity of the 
steppe meet in a single household, just as the intricately stylized animal forms 
chuacteristic of Scythian art are equally at home in Mongolia and in the 
Crimea. 

From one end of Asia to the other, along the northern fringe of the settled 
lands where cities were built and civilization flourished, the dans of fierce 
horsemen were always on the move; nothing was permanent for them except 
the one secret spot where were the tombs of their chiefs. But they were not 
out of touch with the dvilized world. They coveted the objects of luxury 
which they had not the skill to make, and they could always obtain such by 
trade, selling thdr horses and their felts, embroidered by the womenfolk with 
their own animal designs; or they could raid the settled lands and carry off the 
spoil; and, l^cause thdr forces were a standing menace, the rulers of the great 
countries to the south, emperors of China and Persian kings, would buy peace 
from them by sending rich gifts or giving their daughters in marriage to the 
tribal chiefs. In such ways the men of the steppe got to know what the dty 
craftsmen could do, and that knowlec^e was passed along from clan to clan; 
some new invention, a novd type of weapon or ornament, learnt from neigh¬ 
bours at one end of the chain might ultimately reach ndghbours at the other 
end and inspire the workers of a dty very far from the place of its discovery. 
It is quite certain that throughout the Bronze .^e new ideas spread widely 
and sometimes very quickly in spite of the great distances involved and of the 
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difficulties of transport across country; direct evidence for the early periods is 
lacking, but in view of what we can learn about later times it is reasonable to 
suppose that in some cases the steppe-dwellers were the middlemen for the 
dissemination of knowledge. 

Our account began at the point at which man was emerging from his 
primitive savagery and with the invention of metal embarked upon the 
adventure of progress. In a brief factual sketch we have defined the main 
groups whose different characteristics and conditions of existence gave rise 
to different cultures and have emphasized not their individual contributions 
to civilization—^that is to be our principal study hereafrer—^but rather their 
interrelations, trying to see what contacts of war and trade, of travel or of race 
migration, would make possible the interchange of cultural goods, and 
therefore of ideas, which promotes growth. Some of those original groups 
have flourished and endured, some have made their contribution to the 
conunon cause and have disappeared; new races, unconsidered at the begin¬ 
ning, have come to the fore, inheriting the traditions and sometimes usurping 
the territories of those that went before. Now the dawn of the Iron Age comes 
to a Middle East peopled for the most part by races which were to hold their 
own throughout Wstory. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE AND DISCUSSION 
{Note p. 389) 

Sir Leonard Woolley 

Since there are differences of opinion on this subje^ something should be said 
regarding the alternative views. Some Indologists hold that the Rigvedic literature, 
and a fortiori the Rigvedic Age, go back beyond the twelfth century bc, and that the 
Aryan Indians were by that time at least a highly civilized people, as is shown by the 
character of their literature and religion. It is historically true that southern India 
was, by the third century bc, conquered by Aryan Indians and dominated by 
Brahmanical culture, and that the conquest had been preceded by a religious 
infiltration which resulted in the establishment of Vedic schools in the south. The 
earliest hymns of the Rigveda show the Indo-Aryans as established exclusively in 
the north-west of India and in eastern Afghanistan; it is argued therefore that, 
assuming the Vedic schools in the south to have been established in the seventh 
century (which is a pure lusumption), five hundred years is a ludicrously short time 
to allow for the extension of Aryan do min ation over the rest of northern and central 
India, so that the Aryan occupation of the north-west must go back far b^ond 
1200 BC. The many different strata in the Rigvedic hymns prove that the period in 
which they were developed must have stretched over very many centuries, and 
reckoning back from the earliest Buddhist literature (which presupposes the Veda) 
and allowing for the vast lapse of time required by oral tradition for the earliest 
hymns to have taken shape in the Vedic schools and to have been compiled into a 
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Samkitd or ^Collection*, those hymns must be assigned to a date before 1200 BC. 
Further, since the grouping of the Aryan gods in the Mitanni texts from Bogazkoy, 
with their particular forms of names, can be traced elsewhere only in the Vedut it is 
argued (a) that these are Indian Vedic deities, and {b) that the Mitanni leaders were 
immigrants from India, from which it follows that the A^ans had been established 
in north-western India considerably earlier than 1500 bc. In view of this over¬ 
whelming evidence that eastern Afghanistan and north-west India were occupied by 
the Rigvedic Aryans from about 2500 bc either their civilization was for a long time 
contemporary with the HarappS civilization or those Aryans, instead of having 
destroyed the Harapp& civilization, were actually its authors. 

The view adopted in this volume is that the Rigvedic hymns (regardless of the 
late date at which they assumed their present form) do embody early elements, as 
early as 1200 bc probably, in which the Aryan invasion of north-west India is ratho: 
vaguely remembered, and that the actual invasion took place somewhere around 
1500 bc; the ‘Vedic Age* may be said to have started at that time, the literature 
comes later, and the type of literature represented by the early elements in the hymns 
does not imply any degree of material culture. The Harappi civilization was 
non-Aryan and was destroyed by the Aryans (there is indeed no other possible 
explanation of its destruction) who were a non-urbamzed people and semi- 
barbarous. 

That the Hindu civilization resulted from a mingling of that of Harappa and the 
Aryan culture seems certain; but that fact does not mean that the two flowed 
parallel for a long time; the Harapp 3 element is due to the survival of Harappa 
people as slaves or serfs of the Aryan conquerors. The religious parallel between ^e 
Mitanni and the Indp-Aryans implies no more than that both came from a common 
stock, and that at no great interval of dme. The length of time postulated for the 
Aryan conquest of (or injSltration into) central and southern India is greatly exag¬ 
gerated—^the conquest of the north-west need not have taken more than a few years, 
though that was a well-organized land with walled cities, whereas the rest of the 
country was probably easier to overrun; to speak of‘many centuries* is to strain all 
historic probabilities in support of a theory. Even if we grant (as we should) that the 
Aryans spent a long time consolidating their power in Ae north-west before 
embarking on further conquests, and accept for the conquest of the south a date 
‘perhaps as early as the seventh century bc* which is purely hypothetical, there is 
nothing in this to support an earlier date than 1500 for the incoming of the Aryans: 
1500 bc is approximately the date given by archaeological evidence for the 
destruction of Harapp 3 and Mohenjo-daro and if these were not the ‘walled 
cities* destroyed by the Aryans to what can the Rigvedic hymns refer ? For they arc 
almost certahily the earliest walled cities of the Indus v^ey. 


Dr R. C. Majuntdar 

The Aryans imbibed the pre-existing culture and assimilated much of it, the 
result being the growth of what we usually called Hindu culture. But this does not 
mean that the Aryan culture was insignificant. The Rigveda is the earliest manifes¬ 
tation, in a permanent and intelligent form, of the ideas and beliefs of mankind and 
then gradu^ evolution, and the culture reflected in it should find a prominent place 
in the history of the period 1500-1200 bc. The idea that the authors of the hymns of 
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the ^gveduy or the people among whom they gained currency, were barbarous or 
semi-barbarous is not supported by M. Winternitz in his History of Indian Literature^ 
I (Calcutta, 1927), pp. 63-75. See also my *L’Antiquite et Timportance du IWgveda*, 
Journal of World History^ VI, 2 (i960), pp. 215-22. 

Sir Leonard Woolley 

Had my period gone down to 500 Bc, I should have treated the Rigveda at length; 
but with 1200 BC as the terminus, that would have been wrong. The Rigveda was 
certainly not composed in its present form until much later, and it is impossible 
to say what stage of culture had been reached by the Aryans at 1200 bc; a descrip¬ 
tion based on the Rigveda and applied to the period 1500-1200 bc would be an 
anachronism unsupported by any evidence whatsoever; the culture reflected in the 
Rigveda is itself that of a later period, and of the ‘gradual evolution’ of that culture 
we can speak only in a summary (which would be most in place if given for the 
fourth-third century Bc); the poem does not help us to trace its evolution in dated 
steps. 

Professor Ralph E. Turner 

The Rigveda^ according to Stuart Piggott, Ancient India (Penguin ed.), pp. 
255-6, was composed 1400-1500 bc (Piggott accepts the dating of Max Muller), 
While accepting the Rigveda a genuine document on archaeological grounds. 
Piggott points out that the archaic Sanskrit in which it is written makes it an 
imprecise and limited source. Within th^e limits the Rigveda gives us a general 
impression of the life of the Aryans, a pre-urban, and in this sense barbarian people. 
Theirs was an agricultural economy which includes the growing of a grain crop, 
but in which herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats are of prime importance. 
The Aryan society was formally divided into a threefold grading of warriors, 
priests, and artisans —Ksatriyasy Brahmans and Vaisyas —but the concept of caste 
was not yet known. The Aryans were among the first to introduce the idea of rapid 
transport made possible by the domesticated horse. Ox-drawn four-wheeled carts 
were used for farm work, and light two-wheeled chariots drawn by specially bred 
horses were used for sport or warfare. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER I 

I. Professor I. M. Diakonoff suggests that climate is not a primary factor in encouraging 
work. In Neolithic times man had to work hard enough to survive in any climate. The 
tools and means of survival he had developed by that time could yield him surplus 
production under certain conditions (in the alluvial lowlands); but not in others (dense 
woodlands) where his stone implements were not adequate to clear a sufficient area of 
arable land or get a sufficient harvest. 

In support of Sir Leonard Woolley’s position, see Ellsworth Huntington, The Climatic 
Factor (Washington, 1914), Civilization and Climate (New Haven, 1915), Mainsprings of 
Civilization (London, 1945) and S. F. Markham, Climate and the Energy of Nations 
(London, 1942). 
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2. Both Professor John A. Wilson and Professor I. M. Diakonolf feel that the process was 
not as sudden as suggested by Sir Leonard Woolley Sir Leonard takes the view that while 
the process of evolution was progressive^ its final phase, and the results achieved, can be 
considered relatively sudden, particularly if we bear in mind the extremely lengthy span 
of this evolution as a whole. 

3. The desiccation of Egypt and, more generally speaking, of the present desert zone 
surrounding it, began as early as the end of the Pleistocene (Palaeolithic) Age [see K. S. 
Sandford, ‘Palaeolithic Man and the Nile Valley in Nubia and Upper Eg3i>t*, University 
of Chicago, Oriental Institute, Publications, No. 17 (Chicago, 1933); G. W. Murray, ‘The 
Egyptian Climate, an Historical Outline’, Geographical Journal, Vol. 117 (December, 
1951). PP. 442-3]. 

4. Professor J. Ledant stresses the still highly theoretical character of the hypotheses put 
forward concerning the earliest setdement of Egypt. Anthropological analysis of the very 
earliest tombs is still at a very early stage; see Andraei Wiercinski, ‘Introductory Remarks 
Concerning tlie Anthropology of Ancient Egypt’, Soditd de Gtographie d’Egypte, 
Bulletin, XXXI (2958), pp. 73-84. 

The various migration charts put forward remain hypothetical and based on specula* 
tion, rather than on true archaeological observation. 

5. Professor Jorm A. Wilson points out that the approach of the desert to the Nile valley 
has destroyed the evidence on which this statement rests. 

6. Professor I. M. Diakonoff feels that any people placed in the same conditions would 
achieve similar results. There are no ways of decking what a non-hybrid people might 
have done—^if indeed the Egyptians were a non-hybiid i)eople, which is by no means 
certain. 

7. The theory of a single ‘flood’ cannot be accepted without discussion. The flood was not a 
cosmic disaster. Certain archaeologists have, moreover, reported other floods dating from 
different periods and in different locations. 

8. Professor F. Schachermeyr doubts that there was another invasion at the beginning of 
the Uruk Age. The changes in pottery are due rather to the introduction of the potter’s 
wheel and the production of metal vessels imitated by the potters. Sir Leonard Woolley 
feels, however, that his own position is supported by archaeologists who have specialized 
in Mesopotamia. 

9. See S. N. Kramer, ‘Sumerian Mythology: A Study of Spiritual and Literary Achieve¬ 
ments in the Third Millennium BC’, American Philosophical Society, Memoirs, XXI 
(Philadelphia, 1944). 

20. Professor 1 . M. Diakonoff refuses to apply the word ‘class’ to a conquered people or tribe 
when speaking of pre-urban times. Class division, in the sense of the place of a given 
group in the system of production and in relation to property, did not exist until the 
‘Urban Revolution’. 

22. Dr D. C. Baramki considers it purely hypothetical to presiune that the people of Uruk 
adopted the language of the people of al’Ubaid, since we are completdy ignorant of the 
latter’s language. 

22. According to Professor I. M. Diakonoff, there is litde proof that Mari was ever a Hurrian 
dty. It does, however, appear that the Hurrians were sufficiently numerous in Mari to 
have warranted the inclusion in the local archives of a number of texts in their own 
language; see Fr. Thureau-Dangin, ‘Tablettes hurrites provenant de Mari’, Revue 
d'Assyriohgie et d’Arehiologie Orientale, Vol. 36 (2944). Later on, Hurrian material 
becomes more abundant; see E. S. Speiser, ‘The Hurrian Participation in the Civilization 
of Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine’, Journo/ 0/ World History, I, 2 (2953), pp. 328-29^ 

23. Professor Diakonoff considers it probable that the Hurrians and the Hittites adopted the 
cuneiform writing of the Semites of Syria and northern Mesopotamia. Reference may 
also be made to the bibliographies in V. Istrine, ‘L’icriture, sa classification, sa termino- 
logie et les regularitis de son diveloppement’. Journal of World History, IV, 2 (2957), 
p. 25; and David Diringer, ‘Problems of the Present Day on the Origin of the Phoenician 
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Alphabet*, Ibid.t pp. 57-8. Professor Diakonoff refers to the paper read by Th. V. 
Gamkrelidze at the XXVth International Congress of Orientalists, Moscow, i960, in 
support of his position. 

14. Any reconstitution of the very earliest history of the Hittites must be based exclusively 
on the examination of pottery. As has been pointed out by Professor E. Laroche, there 
exists no written Hittite tradition pointing to their place of origin. Attempts have 
been made (e.g. F. Sommer, Hethiter und Hethitisch (Stuttgart, 1947), to prove that 
they retained memories of some eastern, Caspian, origin. 

15. Recent exploration (C. A. Biuney, ‘Eastern Anatolia in the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze 
Age’, in Anatolian Studies, Vol. VIII, 1958) has shown that this ware is far more widely 
distributed than had been assumed. The sites on which it has been noted range from the 
middle Araxes northwards to the Kura basin and southwards to the western shore of 
Lake Urmia and are very numerous to the west of Lake Van, while there is a further 
group in the neighbourhood of Malatya. Kuftin’s excavations seemed to show a local 
development of the ware, and since the other sites arc known from surface remains only, 
his views should hold good pending proper excavations elsewhere. So too his chronology 
is not upset by the fact of wide dispersion, for the type may have been elaborated in its 
original homeland some centuries before it was imitated far afield. In the text Kuftin’s 
views are adopted, with the cameat that they may have to be slightly modified by dis¬ 
coveries yet to be made. 

16. The tradition according to which the Phoenicians came from the Red Sea (and perhaps 
also from the Persian Gulf) has little foundation beyond the references in Herodotus, I, 
ij VII, 89, and in Justin, XVIII, 13, and is therefore of debatable value. While still 
accepted by O. Eissfeldt (‘Phoiniker’, in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopaedie XX, i, col. 
353-5) it IS rejected by the majority of scholars, and by W. F. Albright in particiUar. 

17. This elaboration was suggested by the remarks of Professor Diakonoff. 

18. Professor John A. Wilson and Professor Jean Leclant both stress that no Egyptian text 
states explicitly that Isis came to Egypt from Byblos. Modem commentators base 
themselves mainly on the famous text of Plutarch and on new interpretation of older 
evidence in the light of this text. See S. Herrmann, ‘Isis in Bybios’, Zeitschrift fitr 
Aegyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, Vol. 82, l (i 957 )> PP- 48 - 55 - 

19. According to Professor I. M. Diakonoff, evidence that ore was found by minii^ prospec¬ 
tors and not by local people is scanty; and evidence for the employment of hired labour 
is also slight, it being more likely that the mines were worked by slave laboxir. Sir Leonard 
Woolley’s contention that there were mining prospectors from the more advanced 
cultures is, however, supported: see C. F. Hawkes, The Prehistoric Foundations of 
Europe (London, 1940) and T. A. Rickard, Man and Metals (New York, 1922), p. 202. 
Slave labour appears to have been extensively utilized on ancient mining projects. For 
work in Egyptian mines in Sinai and in Nubia, see H. Kees, Kulturgeschichte des alten 
Orients, I, Aegypten (Mlinchen, I933)> PP- 126 sq., and Professor J. Cerny, The 
Inscriptions of Sinai, II (London, I955)» PP- SQ- 

20. Sir Leonard Woolley’s reasons for attributing to Sumer priority in the invention of 
writing are given in detail in Chapter VI, Pt. II, p. 635 sq. The question of the priority of 
Egyptian or Sumerian writing is still far from settled. It is possible only to note that both 
were in use at the end of the fourth millenary. See D. Diringer, The Alphabet: A to 
the History of Mankind (2nd ed., London, 1948), pp. 58-9- As suggested by Sir Leonard 
Woolley and supported by Professor Ralph E. Turner, there may have been ‘idea diffri- 
sion’, a concept developed by the anthropologist A. L. Kroeber, ‘Stimulus Diffusion’, 
American Anthropology, Vol. 42 (i 94 o)> PP- 1-20. 

21 . Scholars are not agreed as to whether Menes is an actual historical figure or whether he is 
a later legendary composition. See John A. Wilson, The Burden of Egypt (Chicago, 1951)* 
pp. 43-4; E. Drioton, J. Vandier, Les Peuples de TOrient MiditerrarUen, II, PEgypte, 
(3rd ed., Paris, 1952), pp. 160-2; W. Hdck, Zeitschrift der deutschen MorgenlOndischen 
Gesellschaft, 103 (i 953 )» PP- 354 - 9 - 
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22. Some authorities set the summit of Egyptian civilization bad; into the Old Kingdom. 
See John A. Wilson, The Burden of Egypt (Chicago, 1951), and E. Otto, Aegypten: Der 

. Weg des Pharaonettreiches (2nd ed., Stuttgart, 1955). 

23. It is permissible to raise questions, as does Professor John A. Wilson, as to the true nature 
of the political aims in Asia of the rulers of the Middle Empire. The military expeditions 
into Nubia, and the establishment of powerful fortresses, will, of course, be contrasted 
with the single campaign of Sesostris III against Sekmen. There is no doubt that the 
Egyptian contribution to Byblos was of considerable importance. The treasure of Tdd 
testifies to the existence of close relations between Egypt and Asia. Statues of Sesostris II 
and Amenemhet III have been foimd at Ras-Shamra. It appears, however, that Egyptian 
influence in Asia was primarily cultural and economic and that, strictly speaking, there 
was never any politico-military empire. 

24. The opinion that the Hyksos were expelled after a rule of little more than a generation is 
based on the work of R. Weill, ‘Xll^o^e dynastie. Royauti de Haute-Egypte et Domina¬ 
tion Hyksos dans le Nord*, Institut Franfais d’Archtologie Orientale, Bibliothique 
d*Etudet Vol. XXVI (1953). These conclusions, however, have by no means met with 
general acceptance. The prevailing opinion is that the intermedia^ period between the 
Middle and New Empires lasted from about 1730 to 1580 Bc and the Hyksos domination 
firom 1680 to.ts8o BC. See, c.g., E. Drioton and J. Vandier, Les Peuples de VOrient Miditer- 
ranien, II, VEgypte (3rd ed., Paris, 1952). 

25. That the horse was introduced in the time of the Hyksos is generally assumed [see the 
bibliography in Syria, XXXVII (i960), pp. 17-18]. We have no record of horses in 
Egypt prior to the Hyksos invasion; but Ahmose I, at the siege of Avaris, used a chariot. 
Since a senior ofiicer, Ahmose, son of Ebana (from whose tomb at El Kab we get our 
information) fought on foot, it looks as if the horse was still a great rarity. 

26. Professor J. Leclant emphasizes that in addition to its strictly technical and military 
effects, the introduction into Egypt of the horse and chariot had considerable political and 
social consequences. The importance of the officers, particularly of chariot officers, was 
constantly on the increase. New guilds arose—Cartwrights, saddlers, metal-workers. Even 
aesthetics took on a new aspect, Egyptian art showing henceforward not only new 
motifs but also new forms of expression: the speed, movement, variety and elegance of 
line, together with the vivacity of the great compositions becoming the hallmarks of the 
art of the New Empire. 

27. There exist no known texts concerning any campaign by Amenophis I in Asia. All that 
is known is that in the year II of the reign of Thutmose I, the empire extended from 
Tombos (in the Sudan) to the Euphrates: cf. the Tombos stele 1.13-14; this inscription 
refers to ffie Euphrates as ‘the water which runs backwards [i.e. in the opposite direction 
to that of the Nile] and which descends towards the South’. 

28. It is impossible to determine with absolute certainty the chronology of the New Empire. 
There persists a margin of error of some ten years (see in particular M. B. Rowton, /raj, 
VIII (1946), pp. 94-110, vaAJoumai of Egyptian Archaeology, 34 (1948), pp. 57-74. The 
date most commonly assigned to the beginning of the reign of Thutmose is 1504 bc, and 
that for the death of Hatshepsut 1482 bc. On the controversial and difficult question of 
the reigns of Thutmose III and Hatshepsut, see W. E. Edgerton, ‘The Thutmosid 
Succession’, Oriental Institute of Chicago, Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 8 
( 1933 )- 

29. Egypt, an African land, an oasis created by an African river on the border of the great 
Sahara desert, as Professor J. Ledant points out, offers an opportunity of throwing some 
light on the earliest history of the Ai^can continent, still so obscure. We should, at all 
events, keep in mind the substratum common to the culture of Africa and to that of the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs. [See the work of H. Frankfort, in particular ‘The African Foimda- 
tion of Ancient Egyptian Civilization’, Congresso Intemazionale di preistoria posthistoria 
e mediternmea, Aui (Florence, Naples, Rome, 1950), pp. 115-16; and The Birth of 
Civilization in the Near East (3rd ed., 1954 )> PP* 42-3.] In order to understand the history 
of Egyptian civilization it is, in any case, esaentid to take into acooont the main lines of 
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the history of the Sudan, the land of Kush, a convenient summary of which is to be 
found in A. J. Arkell, A History of the Sudan to A.D. 1821 (London, I955). 

30. Professor I. M. Diakonoff refuses to recognize the existence of a nationalist sentiment as 
early as 3000 bc. In his opinion, nations as such did not exist. The Sumerians did not 
even have a common name; ‘the black^headed' was a term used of the Sumerians as yell 
as of the Akkadians; people were called by the name of the city to which they belo ng ed. 
Sir Leonard Woolley, however, considers that ‘nationalism* is the only expression that 
corresponds to what we know of the facts; it was perhaps hardly conscious except in so 
far as all the people thought and felt aUke, in face of foreigners. 

31. The final chronology of the early period of Mesopotamian history-is still subject to 
further examination and possible revision. The tendency in recent years has been to 
advance to a considerable extent the dates previously accepted. See the works of S. Smith, 
W 1 F. Albright, A. Goetze and of Sir Leonard Woolley. 

32. It might perhaps be preferable to speak of a slackening in the rhythm of progress rather 
than of actual stagnation. Professor Diakonoff suggests that this is due to the establish- 
ment of despotism. Commentators on behalf of the National Commission of Israel are 
opposed to the establishment of a relationship of cause and effect between cultural lag 
and the preponderance established by the Semitic element. 

33. Professor I. M. Diakonoff refuses to consider the history of southern Mesopotamia in the 
third millennium as a social conflict between the Semites and the Sumerians. The 
position adopted by Sir Leonard Woolley was based on the study of the tablets of Ur. 
See also Th. Jacobsen, ‘The Assumed Conflict between Sumerians and Semites in Early 
Mesopotamian History’, American Oriental Society, Journal^ LIX (1939), pp. 485-95. 

34. Professor I. M. Diakonoff considers it misleading to call ancient moneylenders ‘bankers’, 
a term denoting an institution of much later date. 

35. Both Professor I. M. Diakonoff and Professor Alf Sommerfelt draw attention to doubts 
recently cast on the validity of including the Kassites among the Indo-European races; 
see Kemal Balkan, ‘Kassitenstudien I, Die Sprache der Kassiten’. German translation by 
F. R. Kraus, American Oriental Seriesy Vol. 37 (New Haven, 1954). It is possible that the 
Kassite rulers were Indo-Eiuopeans, but certainly not the majority of the Kassite 
people; see S. A. Pallis, The Antiquity of Iraq (Copenhagen, 1956), p. 615. Professor 
Diakonoff doubts that even the rulers of the Kassites were Indo-Europeans. Their 
names were certainly not Indo-European. 

36. Tahsin OzgOc, ‘The Dagger of Anitta’, Belleten, XX (January 1956), p. 77. 

37. Some Indian scholars have advocated a theory on the indigenous origin of the Aryans; 
see R. C. Majumdar, ed. The History and Culture of the Indian People, I, The Vedic Age 
(London, 1951), pp. 215-17. The National Commissions of India and Pakistan, as well 
as Professor I. M. Diakonoff and Professor G. F. Ilyin, draw attention to the fact that 
there is more than one theory regarding the fall of the Harappa civilization. R. E. M. 
Wheeler, ‘Harappa, 1946: the Defenses and the Cemetery R.37’, Ancient India, No. 3 
(1947), pp. 81-3, supports the point of view given above, as does Stuart Piggott, 
Prehistoric India (London, 1950), p. 244. M. R. Sahni, Afon in Evolution (Calcutta, 
1952), pp. 153-4, holds that floods were responsible for the destruction, while A. Ghosh, 
‘The Rajputana Desert: Its Archaeological Aspect’, National Institute of Sciences of 
India, Btdletin, No. i (1952), pp. 37-42, discovered a gap between the end of the Indus 
Valley civilization and the incoming of the ‘Painted Grey Ware People’. For a good 
stunmary cf. B. B. Lai, ‘Proto-historic Investigation’, Ancient India, No. 9 (i 953 )» 
pp. 80-X02. 

Sir Leonard Woolley, however, considers that these different theories are not of equal 
value. That of a flood being responsible for the destruction of the great Indus valley 
cities is inconsistent with the fact that citizens were killed in the streets. The overthrow 
of the cities would result in the neglect of the canal banks and therefore in the flooding of 
the sites after the war. 

According to Sir Leonard, a gap between the fall of Harappa dvihzation and ^e 
settlement (not the incoming) of the ‘Painted Grey Ware People’ would be inconclusive 
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as an argument tor or against the view that they were responsible for the destruction of 
that civilization; if they were the Aryans, they were still in the pre>urban stage and would 
take time to settle down. The fact of the gap is still non-proven. Rupar, in the Punjab, 
showed two levels, (a) Harappa, and (Jb) Painted Grey Ware, with no overlap but a distinct 
break between them. Hastinapura showed three levels, (a) crude ochre>coloured pottery, 
(jb) Painted Grey Ware, (c) (after a break caused by a fio^) Northern Blade Polished Ware, 
with iron; Harappi was not represented here. A. Ghosh, in his summary of the Hastina¬ 
pura excavations (Anaent India, No. lo, 1954) points out that the Painted Grey Ware is 
widespread in north-west India in the fint of the first naillennium BC with a possible 
extension into the last part of the second millennium; Lai’s date for the ware at Hastina¬ 
pura is e. 1100-800 BC. Ghosh says ‘this ware is probably a relic of the Aryan-speaking 
people, or a branch thereof; its distribution corresponds with the holy land of Aryan 
literature, and the date agrees, for if the conventional date for the entry of the Aryans into 
India, viz. 1500 BC, be accepted (and evidence about their movements in the Near East 
does not contradict this date), they would have reached the Gangetic plain a few centuries 
later*. Lai agrees that the ware represents the Aryans, though he admits that not all 
Indian archaeologists share that opinion. Ghosh condudes that ‘it is doubly premature 
to say that the Aryans had nothing to do with the disappearance of the Harappans’. 

38. cf. Author’s jnote at the end of chapter, pp. 405-7. 

39. As Professor J. Maluquer de Motes observes, the ideas of mining and metallurgy reaching 
the Iberian Peninsula by the end of the third millennium may very possibly be traced to 
Cyprus. 

40. Sir Arthur Evans, Palace of Minos, HI, p. 477, has spoken of Resheph in connection 
with statuettes found at Knossos and Tiryns portraying a figure in ‘a valiant posture*. It 
does not, however, appear that these necessarily represent a god and there is, in any case, 
no evidence to justify the assumption that they represent Resheph in particular. 

41. Sometimes read ‘Khapiri*. See J. Bottero, ‘Le probl^e des Habiru k ia 4^™^ Rencontre 
Assyriologique Internationale’, Soci6t£ Asiatique, Cahiers, XII (Paris, 1954). 

42. There are divergent views regarding the origin of the Etruscans. Sir Leonard Woolley 
accepts the traditional account of their immigration from Anatolia after the fall of Troy, 
for which important support, if not complete confirmation, comes from recent studies of 
Etruscan tomb objects [e.g. ‘Urartian Bronzes in Etruscan Tombs’, by K. R. Marxweli- 
Hyslop in Iraq, XVIII, 2 (1956), p. 150], and of physical anthropology [e.g. ‘Sur les 
origines des Etrusques’, by Sir Gavin de Beer in Revue des Arts, No. 3 (1955)]. The 
admitted difficulty of the time gap between the twelfth century and the first appearance 
of the Etruscans in Italy is in course of solution as the dates assigned to the tombs are 
shown to have been unduly late. See also History of Mankind: Cultural and Scientific 
Development, Vol. II, by Luigi Pared, with the assistance of Paolo Brezzi and 
Luciano Petech. 

43. According to Professor G. F. Ilyin, one cannot, on the basis of the Australoid skulls, 
found among others in Mohenjo-daro, infer that the old native population constituted 
the lower classes. 

44. The Bamboo Books reduce these dates by as much as two centuries, i.e. to 1989, 1558 
and 1050 BC (or even 1027 BC). Some modem scholars adopt this shorter chronology, 
but in the present text the author has adho'ed to the ‘orthodox’ chronology. Professor 
L. S. Vasilyev recommends reference to W. M. Hawley, Chinese Chronology (Los 
Angeles, 1953) and to Cheng Mengchia, On the Question of the Chronology of the 
Chang-Yin and Hsia-Chou (Shanghai, 1955). 

45. See H. G. Creel, Studies in Early Chinese Culture (London, 1938), pp. 120,130 sq. 

46. See Li Chi, The Beginnings of Chinese Civilization (Seattle, 1957), p. 29. 

47. See, for instance, Chftng T£-k’ung. ‘The Origin and Development of Shang Culture’, 
in Asia Major, New Series, Vol. VI, Pt. i (i 957 )» PP* 80-98. 
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48. Professor I. M. Diakonoff stresses the hypothetical character of this point of view. He 
considers that similar conditions—in this case urban civilization—create similar needs 
and stimulate similar inventions. The invention of an Identical technique may take place 
in two different places. Professor Diakonoff and Professor L. S. Vasilyev call attention 
to the fact that the tribes living on the vast expanse of the plains and in the mountains 
stretching between Mesopotamia and China were all illiterate. 

49. Professor J. M. Casal feels that this dating may be too high: ‘As I have pointed out 
[Illustrate London News (May 7, 1955), P* 832] these late levels seem to go back to 
the first half of the first millennium bc and this dating still holds. As for the “great 
building in mud-bricks with a fa?ade of half-columns” referred to a few lines farther 
down, attributed to the latter part of the third millennium, more extensive excavations 
carried out up to 1958, and a better knowledge of finds coeval with it, have convinced 
me that this monument, now identified as a Palace, should be contemporary with the 
Early Dynastic of Mesopotamia, which still better fits with Sir Leonard Woolley’s 
conclusions.’ See J. M. Casal, Ddegation archcologique fran9aise en Afghanistan, 
MemoireSi XVII (Paris, 1961). 



CHAPTER II 


THE URBANIZATION OF SOCIETY 


I T is an axiom of economic history that real civilization can begin only in 
regions where the character of soil and climate makes surplus production 
possible and easy; only so is man relieved from the necessity of devotii^ all 
his energies and all his thought to the problem of mere survival, and only so 
is he enabled to procure from others by means of barter those things wUch 
minister to well-being and promote advance but are not naturally available 
in his own land; moreover, such conditions must prevail over an area large 
enough to maintain not merely a small group of in^viduals but a population 
sufficiently numerous to encourage occupational specialization and social 
development. So does civilization begin. Most of the community a>ntinue to 
devote their energies to actual food-production, but men whose gifts or tastes 
are of another sort become artisans, specialists in production of a different 
but scarcely less necessary kind, maldng those things without which the agri¬ 
cultural worker cannot get on. Increasing wealth and the uneven growth of 
private property lead to the development of tedmical knowledge, of art and of 
government, and the respected elders of the old days, now free to devote 
themselves to the ever more complicated task of government, evolve an 
apparatus of law which is calculated to maintain order within the com¬ 
munity and to defend it from outside aggression. The higher progress is the 
direct outcome of acquired skills and techniques, but those skills and tech¬ 
niques can be developed only where natural conditions make possible the 
surplus production of foodstuffs. 

In two countries of the Middle East, in Mesopotamia and Egypt, these 
conditions were amply fulfilled and in those two countries Middle Eastern 
civilization accordingly began. Great emphasis has been laid by many writers 
on the fact that in them, as in none of the neighbouring lands, nature supplied 
precisely what was requisite for progress; in both there is a long valley of vast 
extent i^ed with water-borne silt which as agricultural soil is of amazing 
richness; in both a great river running through the centre of the flat plain 
brings the water that is essential in a sun-scorched land, floods ii and leaves 
behind a silt that further enriches the soil, and can be tapped by canals to 
secure fertility throughout the year. So described, Mesopotamia and Egypt 
would appear to be exactly parallel in the opportunities that they afforded to 
early man, and therefore one might have expected early man in the two 
countries to develop along parallel lines, especially when, as we have seen, the 
two were in contact and Mesopotamia exercised a considerable influence u|X)n 
the beginnings of Egyptian civilization. But in point of fact the two peoples 
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progressed along lines wholly divergent. Nothing could be more unlike the 
mosaic of city states that divided between them the valley of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris than the unified kingdom of Egypt in which the city was really 
non-e^dstent. The whole basis of society is radically different in the two 
countries, and the historian cannot ascribe this to ‘the different mentality’ of 
the two peoples because we know nothing of their respective mentalities so 
far as they had been formed at the outset of our period; and when later on they 
had been formed and we can fairly contrast them, they must be considered 
as the results just as much as, if not more than, the possible cause of the 
opposing conditions of life. The course of history can only be properly 
understood when it is realized that the similarity in the physical conditions 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia is only partial; actually the tw'o valleys differ 
fimdamentally, and in such a way as to impose upon their inhabitants quite 
different modes of life, and widely divergent religious views. 

EGYPT 

The valley of the Nile, lying between hiUs of sandstone and limestone, is in 
profile slightly concave and slopes towards the sea with an average fall of 
1:13,000. The annual flood, depositing the heavier silt close to the stream’s 
course, raises the banks a little above the level of the bottom of the hollow 
through which the river runs, and at normal times the surface of the water is 
well below that of the ground on either side, the channel being deeply cut and 
the amount of sediment deposited on the river bed being negligible. At flood 
time the river rises slowly, spreading over the valley, or at least over the lower 
part of it, and falls slowly, draining away, thanks to the ground contours, and 
leaving behind it no stagnant water but a fairly uniform deposit of silt (clay 
with up to 20 per cent of sand) which is free of salt and an excellent fertilizer; 
and again, because of the gentle rise and fall and because of the ground’s slope, 
which ensures the draining-away of the flood water, the sediment does very 
little in the way of silting up canals. But the most important feature of the 
Nile is that its flood in the first place is remarkably regular, so that its coming 
is predictable and—since it is gradual—can be observed in the river’s upper 
courses in good time to give exact warning to the inhabitants of the valley 
downstream; and in the second place it occurs in the autumn, lasting from 
about August 15th into early October. This means that the flood comes 
long after the harvest has been gathered and, when the ground is parched and 
hard, irrigates it, covers it with fresh sediment and withdraws as winter 
sets in and gives the signal for sowing; the soil holds enough moisture for the 
winter-sown crops to come to maturity, and for later sowings a very simple 
system of short canals tapping the stream higher up will assure a summer 
harvest. 

All that the earliest settlers had to do was to sow their seed along the river¬ 
side as soon as the flood waters receded and wait for the crop to grow and 
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ripen; by such a simple means a single isolated homestead would obtain more 
than enough foodstuff to support itself. As the population increased, the 
'relatively small area of natui^y irrigated soil would no longer suffice and 
had to be expanded artificially; but to do so was an easy task. The primitive 
farmer had made the obvious discovery that the effects of the flood could be 
supplemented if nec^sary by cutting through the natural dyke of the river’s 
bank a channel that would lead firesh water on to the growing crop, and when 
the groirnd had been thoroughly saturated the gap could be closed and the 
surplus water drained off by cutting the bank lower downstream. On this 
simple process was based the whole economy of after times, i.e. the basin 
irrigation of the Nile valley. The principle is that the land along the river is 
divided into compartments—^basins—^by embankments thrown up at right- 
angles to the river’s course; a canal started from upstream conducts water 
firom the river to the basin, where smaller canals and ditches spread it evenly 
over the compartment; another canal drains the excess water off to a second 
basin or to the river downstream. Basin irrigation can produce only one crop 
in the year because when the river sinks below a certain level the lead-off 
canals dry up; but with the rich soil of Egypt one crop is sufficient, and the 
system has the advantages of short canals, simple upkeep and very slow 
silting-up of the channels. This means that every vill^e was economically 
independent in that the labour necessary for the surplus production of food 
was well within the scope of a small social unit, left indeed a fair amount of 
leisure and allowed for the specialization of handicrafts. Obviously there was 
an interest in having some kind of market where the produce of different 
villages could be exchanged, and this would lead to the growth of market 
towns, the existence of which would imply a certain amount of local adminis¬ 
tration; but with that the requirements of the village would be satisfied. 
Egypt in the pre-Dynastic period must be envisaged as a land of village 
communities each primarily concerned with the cultivation of its own fields 
by its own efforts; it is possible and indeed likely that the existence of particu- 
luly holy centres of worship acted to some extent as a centralizing influence 
and served to divide the country into major groupings, but these *nomes’, 
though they might supply a rallying point and leadership in times of crisis, 
had not, so far as we know, developed into administrative capitals. It is safe 
to say that there were no pre-Dynastic cities. With the unification of Egypt 
the king was at pains to regularize the happy-go-lucky irrigation system of the 
old days; Kilometers were built and observers attached to them to give due 
warning of the coming of the annual flood; the king himself performed the 
ceremony of cutting the dykes, as is shown on the mace-head of Khasekhamui 
(PI. 15); a land-registry office in the interests of government taxation measured 
and counted the fields whose boundaries might have been obliterated by 
the mud of the inundation; forced labour was imposed on the peasants 
to dig canals on a more ambitious scale so as to bring into bearing the higher 
land beyond the reach of the flood waters. But though the once flee farmer 
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was now the drilled and regimented serf of the divine Pharaoh, his basic 
manner of life was but little changed and for him at least social conditions 
remained the same; Egypt was still an agricultural country of villages and 
market towns wherein, apart from the temporary capital arbitrarily set up by 
the dynasty of the time, there were no cities overshadowing the countryside. 


MESOPOTAMIA 

To Egypt Mesopotamia affords a striking contrast (Map XIII). Between hills 
of marl containing salt and gypsum lies a wide plain which in cross-section is 



absolutely flat and has a seaward slope (i: 26,000) only half that of the Nile 
valley. Of the two rivers which run through the length of the plain the Tigris, 
on its eastern marge, is of relatively little use for irrigation because it has a 
deeply-cut bed and the normal level of its waters lies too low beneath that of 
the surrounding co unt ry for the stream to be tapped by any simple system of 
canalization. The Euphrates it is that makes agriculture possible in a land 
where the rainfall is as scanty as in Egypt and the climate even less equable, 
with greater extremes both of heat and of cold. 





4i8 the beginnings of civilization 

From its source in the Anatolian mountains down to the rocky barrier 
below Hit the Euphrates has a violent current (at Carchemish^ for instance, it 
^ows at a rate of five miles an hour), and in consequence its turbid waters 
carry about five times as great a content of sediment—^loam mixed with a 
large proportion of lime—^as does the Nile. When it enters the flat alluvium 
of the delta the current is naturally slowed up and much of the sediment is 
dropped on to the bed of the river and especially along its edges where the 
main force of current is less; the bed is raised thereby and high banks are 
formed on either side, and in time the whole river runs above the level of the 
plain.i Qearly this high-running water can be tapped for the benefit of the 
fields alongside, and clearly also the natural banks of the river must be 
maintained and strengthened if those fields are not to be submerged at the 
wrong time. To cut the bank is only too easy, and the Euphrates’ water, like 
that of the Nile, will not only irrigate but with its silt will enrich the soil; the 
difficulty in this flat plain is rather to get rid of the superfluous water, which 
is prone to lie in pools and stagnant swamps and, if it be merely dried out by 
the sun, impregnate the earth vdth salts and alkaline compounds which in 
time will make it barren. Drainage in Mesopotamia is as essential as irrigation. 

But the chief difference between the Euphrates and the Nile is in the date 
of the annual floods. No one can foretell precisely when the Euphrates flood 
is to be expected, because that depends upon weather conditions in the 
ffir-distant mountainous regions of Anatolia, the flood being caused by the 
melting of the winter snows there. It comes in the late spring, at some time 
between the beginning of April and early June, and the rise of the waters is 
sudden. Now from the farmers’ point of view no time could be worse than 
this. Crops must be sovra according to the climate, and by April the winter- 
sovm crops are well advanced and the summer crops are in; if at this stage the 
fields were to be drowned beneath two or three feet of water all hope of a 
harvest would vanish, and after the flood waters had dried it would be too 
late for a fresh sowing. In Egypt, Hapi, the god of the inundation, was a 
beneficent deity by whose help man was able to eat bread; in Mesopotamia 
the flood was the enemy of man and Nin-Girsu and Tiamat who ruled over 
the chaos of waters were to that extent malevolent powers. The flood had to 
be fought, to be kept in check at all costs; some of its waters might indeed be 
led off to fill the reservoirs or natural depressions on the edge of the higher 
desert, but the fertility of the country—^and it was wonderfully fertile— 
depended on the river’s normal flow when it could be profitably tapped by 
irrigation canals, and was only endangered by its rise. 

The Mesopotamian agriculturalist was compelled by nature to adopt the 
system of perennial irrigation. Because the river bed was high above the 
cultivated plain, water could be brought to the latter all through the dry season 
and he could therefore coimt on having two harvests in the year ripened by 
the torrid sun. But against this tremendous advantage was set the colossid 
amount of labour involved. Because the river ran at a high level, the canals 
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leading from it had also to be high, so as to obviate a too-sudden rush of 
water, seeing that such would tend to destroy the canals, built as they were of 
fine light silt (sometimes it was thought worth while to strengthen the canal 
banks with layers of reed matting, as was more often done in the case of the 
river banks); and since distances had to be great and the wastage of water 
was considerable, size was an important consideration, and the main canals 
therefore might be as much as 25 yards in width, navigable channels making 
inland voyages possible and so facilitating transport as well as irrigating the 
soil. From the main channels smaller canals and ditches distributed the water; 
but again there had to be drainage canals which served the further purpose 
of cleaning the soil by washing out the superfluity of salt deposited with 
the silt. 

All this meant not only a vast amount of manual labour but also an elaborate 
organization. It was not a case of a peasant watering his own smallholding; 
individual work of that sort was possible only in the immediate vicinity of the 
river and would have limited agriculture to a narrow strip of soil doomed to 
be destroyed by the flood. If any reasonable area was to be cultivated, water 
had to be carried far inland, and only communal labour could achieve the 
task. A network of subsidiary canals had to be planned which w^ould ensure an 
equal distribution of water over the largest possible extent of arable land. 
Constant supervision was necessary to prevent one landowner exploiting the 
canal-bome water to the detriment of liis neighbours. There had to be due 
authority for enforcing and directing labour (the corvee) to build the canals 
in the first place, to clean them when, as happened very quickly, they were 
choked with silt, and, above all, to prevent th.e breaching of the Euphrates* 
banks in flood-time. The Mesopotamian delta held out to early man the 
promise of a better and a richer .life than could be found in any neighbouring 
land, but it was a conditional promise; its fulfilment required a co-operative 
effort and a centralization of control quite beyond the scope of a village 
community. The very nature of the country and of the river forced the 
inhabitants to make common cause throughout a territory whose size was 
decided by the limits of an interdependent canalization system, and the 
planning and upkeep of the canals required the direction of a regional 
authority enjoying absolute powers. By the mere logic of circumstances the 
Euphrates delta was from the outset parcelled out into a number of agricul- 
tural-irrigational units each having its own centre of administration, and the 
development of the city state was due not to the peculiar mentality of the 
Sumerian people but to the physical character of Sumer. 

The surplus production of foodstuffs leads almost inevitably to occupa¬ 
tional distinctions, the non-agriculturalist following his natural bent in 
manufacturing something that is in general demand and exchanging his 
handiwork for the food produced by others, and this specialization leads to 
distinctions of class. In the most primitive communities we are likely to find 
an ^intellectual’ minority enjoying a more or less privileged ascendancy over 
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the ^labouring’ classes, and as the *professions’ become more sharply differen¬ 
tiated from each other and from the workers on the soil there must result a 
social organism in which functions are regularized and there is an admitted 
system of government.^ But while such development is essential to the urbani¬ 
zation of a society, it is not the sole condition; by itself it does not necessarily 
lead to the growth of cities or the birth of the civic spirit. In Egypt class 
distinctions were at least as sharply defined as they were in Mesopotamia, but 
in the manner and degree of urbanization the contrast between the two 
countries is profound. 


SUMER 

The Elamitic farmers who, as immigrants into the drying delta of the 
Euphrates, introduced there the al’Ubaid culture, brought with them a 
common religion. But each family or clan seems to have selected from the 
general pantheon one particular god or goddess to be its patron deity. As in 
ever greater degree the conditions of agricultural life in the valley enforced 
co-operation and centralization within each irrigation unit, there developed a 
non-labouring intellectual class to assume the direction of the communized 
body; something in the nature of an official hierarchy took shape, and the 
particular deity under whose protection the leaders of the community rose to 
power became ex officio the god of the community. The Sumerian mythology 
makes this perfectly clear when it says that the supreme council of the gock 
parcelled out the land into states each of which was assigned to one of the 
gods as his kingdom, and these in turn selected each a mortal ruler to be his 
representative; although this might seem to reverse the actual order of things 
yet it does in fact emphasize the underlying truth that different gods accom¬ 
panied the groups of immigrants and that the area chosen for the setdement 
of each was the seat of its god’s rule. The fact that all the gods belonged to a 
pantheon recognized by all the settlers alike guaranteed a tmiformity whidi 
entitles us to treat of Sumer, from the cultural point of view, as a whole. On 
the other hand, the faa that individual gods of the pantheon were the divinely 
appointed owners of their territories guaranteed the autonomy of the 
Sumerian dty states. A god might temporarily be reduced by the armies of a 
neighbouring god to a (xtndition of vassalage, but he could not be deprived 
of his kingdom; for his own subjects he was still the city’s lord. 

If then the rise of the Sumerian dty states was the logical outcome of 
economic conditions, their identity was perpetuated by the sanction of 
religion. As they all shared common traditions and conformed to one general 
pattern the establishment by an ambitious and warlike ruler of a dynasty 
claiming suzerainty over all alike did not seriously affect their individuality; 
such conquest involved no cultural change, and nothing woffid dispossess t^ 
local god of lus authority, udthex did enfotced submission call for any wider 
loyalty. From first to last the Sumerian was essentially a dtizen; he was not a 
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Sumerian national but a citizen of this or that capital dty, owing allegiance 
only to the city’s divine lord and, in due measure, to his human representative; 
his entire way of life and his outlook were dictated by the conditions of a dty 
state. 

A Sumerian city state might include various townships, but these, however 
important in their own eyes, were politically but the satellites of the capital 
dty. Thus Eridu, which clahned to be the earliest Sumerian foimdation and, 
as the centre of the cult of Ea, enjoyed peculiar sanctity, formed part of the 
domains of Ur and had no separate political existence; indeed, if we may judge 
from its remains, it survived only as a religious institution. The political and 
economic administration of the state was centred in the capital. 

It is only against the background of the city itself that the culture and 
character of the dtizens can be understood. Wliile the later chapters of this 
history will have much to say regarding the religion that formed the basis of 
Sumerian citizenship, the t3rpe of government and the system of law under 
which the Sumerian lived and the professions and industries that he followed, 
his material surroundings must also be taken into consideration. 

The most detailed and accurate picture of a great Sumerian city is given by 
the ruins of Ur. As a capital city, at one time the headquarters of a dynasty, 
Ur answers our purpose better than would a provincial town such as Esh- 
nunna; excavations there have been on a larger scale than elsewhere and so 
give more material for ju(%ement. The Isin-Larsa period (c. 1700 bc), to 
which belong the remains most consistently preserved, still kept the tradition 
of the Third Dynasty of Ur and was a time of great prosperity though no 
longer of imperial power; and work upon other sites makes it clear that Ur 
was in all essentials t3rpical of the Sumerian state capitals from the Persian 
Gulf right up to Mari on the middle Euphrates. 

Ur consisted of three parts, the Temenos or Sacred Area, the old walled 
dty, and the outer town. 

The walled city (Fig. 60) stood on the mound formed by the ruins of 
successive buildings set up on the site of the original settlement of al’Ubaid 
days; along its western w^ ran the river Euphrates, along its eastern wall a 
broad navigable canal which led off from the Eupbratcs just above the city, 
so that this in fact occupied the northern tip of a land promontory, and at its 
extreme northern end, inside the line of its walls, there was a harbour serving 
both canal and river; ii is possible that in the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur 
a smaller canal ran right ^ough the dty from the harbour and turned west¬ 
wards to rejoin the Euphrates. The city was in shape an irregular oval, with 
a maximum length of approximatdy three-quarters of a mile and a width of 
half a mile; it was surrounded by a huge rampart of mud-brick some 25 feet 
high, with a steeply-sloping outer face, and along the top of this glacis King 
Ur-Nammu of the Third Dynasty built in burnt brick a great wall of defence 
‘like a mountain’; that wall had been razed when the Elamites destroyed ithe 
dty and, in the eighteenth century, had been replaced by a continuous line 
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of temples and private houses whose blank outer walls made a more normal 
bulwark .3 

' In the north-western quarter of the city was Temenos. The whole of this 
was really the palace complex of Nannar, the Moon god who was the owner of 
the dty state. It was a rectangular enclosure which in Ur-Nammu’s day (it 
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was enlarged subsequently) measured about 270 yards by 190; it was raised 
as an artificial terrace above the general groimd-level of the city and was 
girt with a massive wall of mud-brick; in its west comer, on a higher terrace 
also heavily walled, rose the Zi^urat, the huge staged tower, 68 feet high, 
capped by the shrine which was the holy of holies, the dwelling-place of 
N annar himself. In front of the Ziggurat, at a lower level, stretched a great 
courtyard surrounded by storerooms and offices to which were brought the 
offerings for sacrifice and the rents due from the tenants who farmed the 
god’s lands; the rest of the Temenos was entirely filled with temples—each 
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furnished widl its offices and magawnp-s —dedicated to Nannar and his wife 
Nin-gal, to Nin-gal alone and, again, to Nannar as the supreme judge. This 
walled complex was the core of the dty. Inasmuch as the state was a theocracy, 
the Sacred Area was the administrative centre, and its tax offices and court 
of law would directly influence the lives of the individual citizens, but much 
more important was its psychological effect. The Ziggurat, with its terraces 
planted with trees to give point to its name ‘the Hill of Heaven*, dominated 
the entire dty, and 15 or 20 miles away across the dead level of ffie plain the 
farmer looking up from his work in field or garden would see that towering 
shrine which was the actual dwelling-place of the god his master. It was 
impossible not to be continually aware of the divine presence. It was true that 
the temples owned a vast proportion of the land and engaged in business of 
all sorts, and that the priestfiood formed a large part of the personnel of 
government, and these and like material proofs of theocracy might at times 
seem oppressive, aimed at human aggrandizement rather than at religious 
service; but such impatience and such doubts could not stand against the 
assurance given by the Temenos sky-line, where the stepped-up roofs of 
temple and government office seemed to be but a pedestal designed to support 
the unique glory of Nannar’s house; 

God*s in his heaven. 

All’s right with the world. 

This is the sentiment that finds expression in the hymns and lamentations of 
the Sumerian poets, and nothing less will explain the fervent patriotism of 
the state’s citizens. 

The palaces of the earthly king, judging from what was true at Ur in the 
days of the Third Dynasty, lay outside the Temenos proper, on a somewhat 
lower platform built against fhe Temenos wall. When that dynasty came to 
an end the site, together with that of the royal tomb chapels, was soon 
usurped for private houses, because ground-space in the walled city was far 
too valuable for a large central area to be left imoccupied for long. 

While the Temenos was strictly reserved for the service of the city’s patron 
god, other deities of the pantheon had temples set up in their honour both in 
the walled city and in the outer town. These might be large and imposing 
buildings, but they lacked altogether the dignified seclusion of the Sacred 
Area; they were closely hemmed about by the houses of the townsmen. The 
congestion within the walls was indeed remarkable. If the residential quarters 
excavated at Ur give, as presumably they do, a fair sample of the city as a 
whole, we see something that has grown out of the conditions of the primitive 
village, not laid out on any system of town planning (Fig. 61). The unpaved 
streets are narrow afid winding, sometimes mere blind alleys leading to 
houses hidden away in the middle of a great block of haphazard buildings; 
large houses and small are jumbled together, a few of them fiat-roofed 
tenemoits one storey high, most of them of two storeys and a few, apparently. 
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of three. Lanes sheltered by awnings and lined with open booths correspond 
to the bazaars of a modem Middle Eastern town. Wedged in between the 
houses there were little public chapels dedicated by pious citizens to the 
minor deities. 

The houses themselves (Fig. 62), however much they might differ in size, 
were built to a plan which, though it might be modified to adapt it to the 
irregularities of the ground-plot, was in all essentials uniform. The facades 
were generally of burnt brick up to the height of the first-floor ceiling, and 
above that of mud-brick; for interior walls the proportion of burnt brick was 
optional, reduced sometimes to a mere damp-course, sometimes carried up to 
a height of five or six feet; doorways were most often topped with flat lintels 
but were occasionally arched. The basic plan was that of a house built round 
a central courtyard. The street door led into a small lobby through which one 
passed into the court. On to this opened the ground-floor rooms, the guest¬ 
room at the back of the court, the kitchen and service-room, the sleeping- 
room for the domestic staff with its low brick bed-platforms, and a work¬ 
room; one doorway contained the bottom flight of the stairs going to the upper 
floor, and under the return of the stairway was a lavatory. The stairs (their 
upper flight constructed of wood) gave on to a wooden balcony, supported 
by four uprights at the angles, which ran all round the court and gave access 
to the first-floor rooms, whose arrangement reproduced that^of those on the 
ground floor; the house roof, sloping slightly inwards, projeaed from the 
walls sufficiently to shelter the balcony, and left in the middle a large opening 
that gave light and air to the house; gutters projecting from the roof shot 
rainwater into the centre of the court, where was a drain intake and a sump- 
pit. At the back of the house proper was the domestic chapel and burial-vault 
of which a description is given, in Chapter VIII. 

Houses like these, very much more sophisticated than the one-storeyed 
houses of a provincial town such as Eshnunna in the Sargonid period 
(Fig. 63) are quite obviously the result of a long process of urbanization in 
which the interests of the individual citizen were never unduly subordinated to 
the discipline of the state. If the ground-plan is more or less stereotyped that 
is not because the government dictated a norm but because this was the plan 
best adapted to the climatic conditions of the country and to the ideals of 
family life of the people—^as is amply proved by the fact that an identical plan, 
even in its details, is followed by the better-class Arab houses of Baghdad 
and Basra at the present day. Documents found in the houses showed that 
they were the homes not of wealthy aristocrats but of people in the middk 
and lower middle classes, merchants, shopkeepers, tradesmen of all sorts, and 
occasionally a priest or scribe; clearly the material benefits of a fairly advanced 
civilization were shared by a far greater proportion of society in Sumer than 
was the case in Egypt. Undoubtedly there were slum quarters; to the north¬ 
west of the Temenos there were one-storey houses of a very shoddy type, but 
these may quite possibly have been for the slaves attached to the temple 



nc. 62. Ur: reconstruction of a private house. 















































































FIG. 63. Restoration of Eshnunna in the time of Sargon (after Frankfort). 
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services; excavation in one area of the outer town seemed to show that there 
were there artisans* quarters where men practising the same trades lived 
-t(^ether: but their houses were little if at ^ inferior to those of the walled 
city. 

Regarding the population of Ur only a rough estimate is possible. The old 
cities of Aleppo and Damascus, at the beginning of the present century, 
counted about i6o persons to the acre; in both there were included large 
open spaces, and the great majority of the houses were of one storey only and 
often took up a liberal ground-space. Professor Frankfort found that at 
Khafaje, in the time of Sargon of Akkad, the one-storey houses (the rooms 
built round not an open court but a central room rising above the rest and lit 
by clerestory windows) averaged about 2,750 square feet in area and were 
about twenty per acre; allowing six to ten occupants for each house he arrived 
at a figure of 120 to 200 persons per acre and a total population of 12,000; 
a similar calculation gave him a population of only 9,000 for Eshnunna in the 
Isin-Larsa period. Both of these were small provincial towns.4 When, in the 
ninth century bc, Assur-nasi-pal celebrated die oimpletion of his new royal 
city of Calah by a banquet to all the residents, the number of guests (including 
officials and foreigners) was 69,574, of whom the residents proper would be 
no less than 65,000; although some women were invited (presumably those 
who had been employed on the palace building) we must add to this number 
the bulk of the women and all the children and the slaves in domestic service, 
which would, roughly speaking, more than double the number of the guests. 
The area of Calah is about 884 acres, which would give some 150 persons to 
the acre, a very close approximation to the figures for Aleppo and Damascus; 
but it is known that the walls of Calah included open spaces, gardens and 
farms and orchards; moreover, as an artificial and non-commercial city it 
could hardly be expected to have a very large population. The approximate 
area of the really built-up part of Ur, excluding wide stretches where there 
are signs of occupation but occupation of a scattered sort, is 1,450 acres, 
which on the analogies dted above would give a population of about a quarter 
of a million. On the other hand, open spaces at Ur seem to have been few; in 
the excavated parts of the residential area the density of houses works out at 
about 44 to the acre, two-storey houses predominating; and an allowance of 
six persons (induding slaves and children) per house would give more than 
250 to the acre, i.e. a total for the city of 360,000 souls. 

Although Ur, like the other Sumerian cities, started as the administrative 
centre of an irrigated district, no purdy agricultural economy could have led 
to the growth or maintained the existence of anything like the population 
which even our more modest estimate suggests. The farming of the rich delta 
plain was, of course, more important than ever when so many mouths had to 
be fed, and the ultimate dependence of the dty upon its home-grown food 
was proved when, at a much later date, the river Euphrates changed its course, 
the whole elaborate system of irrigation was ho^essly dislocated and, in 
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consequence) Ur was abandoned by its citizens. But in the prosperous days 
of the Third Dynasty, and in the Larsa period, industry and commerce 
played a bigger part than agriculture and occupied a greater number of 
people; the owners of the houses excavated at Ur may, some of them, have 
had a garden or an orchard out in the country, but they were business men 
first and foremost. Some of the capitals of S umerian city states, less well 
situated than Ur for trade and manufacture, may have retained rather the 
character of the market town; but the Sumerian civilization was pre-eminently 
an urban civilization and, since commerce and industry were the concern of 
the ordinary citizen and called for individual enterprise, that civilization 
permeated society far more deeply than was the case in Egypt and assumed 
a democratic complexion of which the Nilotic civilization showed no trace 
at all. 

EGYPT 

The city states of Sumer had no analogy in Egypt; nothing of the kind was 
ever known there. The nomes or administrative areas into which the country 
was divided in historic times undoubtedly had their origin in the pre- 
Dynastic period, when they were distinguished by standards which seem to 
imply that they were territorial divisions corresponding to the localized 
worship of different gods. The nature of the Nile valley and the type of 
irrigation used there did not lead to the formation of such economic units as 
explain the development of the Sumerian city state; it is more likely that the 
existence of temples possessing wide estates and the emergence of a limited 
number of wealthy landowners tended to give to different areas a certain 
measure of individuality; and it can safely be assumed that those areas, the 
nomes, were adopted, if not created from the first, for purposes of govern¬ 
ment administration. When Egypt was unified by Menes the delta was 
already ‘the Northern Kingdom’ and the conqueror took over from his rival 
the badge of the papyrus tuft and the Red Crown which were the symbols of 
Lower Egypt as a whole; he had in fact acquired not a congeries of small 
states but an organized kingdom of which the nomes were but the provinces. 
Naturally, he maintained the old system. He built a new capital, the White 
Wall, probably at Memphis, as the seat of the central government, but for 
the control of the provinces his officials had to be installed in provincial areas, 
and the market towns which each nome must have possessed would again 
serve the purpose. But this was not a step towards urbanization. The provin¬ 
cial governments were merely branches of the central government, and this 
very fact ruled out the possibility of any political and civic development. 
Even when the central power lost control, as when the collapse of the Sixth 
Dynasty involved the whole land in anarchy, the internecine wars were waged 
not by cities asserting their freedom but by ambitious monarchs and landed 
nobles seeking their private advantage. 

Again, although the nucleus of each nome may have been a temple and the 
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temple estates^ religion did not operate in Egypt, as in Sumer, towards the 
creation of a local loyalty; the local god might and did own territory, but he 
-was in no sense a king. Egypt’s theocracy was of a totally different sort from 
that of Sumer; instead of the earthly ruler being but the chosen representative 
and the ^tenant farmer’ of the sovereign deity. Pharaoh was himse^ a god, and 
his government was divine simply because it was Pharaoh’s. The other gods 
did not and could not dispute his authority. To whatever deity of the Egyptian 
pantheon the local temple might be dedicated yet Pharaoh’s statues adorned 
it and, as likely as not, the reliefs on its walls celebrated Pharaoh’s exploits; 
the religious motive therefore tended to promote centralization rather than 
to assert local individuality or autonomy. 

Egypt was (me and indivisible. The government of the divine Pharaoh 
legislated for the country as a whole, indiscriminately and arbitrarily. The 
Egyptian, in consequence, as a creature of Pharaoh, was consciously an 
Egyptian—this comes out very clearly in, for instance, the story of Sinuhes 
—^but he was never a citizen. The lack of any civic tradition is shown by the 
manner in which the capital was shifted from one place to another to suit the 
tastes or the habits of a new dynasty; but not even in the capital, for all its 
magnificence, was there any red civic life. 

The Egyptian towns (Map XIV) were normally unwalled. Amenemhet III 
built a great wall round the old city of el Kab (it is still standing) but this 
seems to have been an innovation; it was possibly after the pattern of the 
S3rrian cities that the Pharaoh thus singularly honoured what had been the 
capital of the southern kingdom before Menes united Egypt. Professor 
Flinders Petrie thought that he found remains of a town wall on the old site 
of Naqada, and on a pre-Dynastic vase there is painted the picture of a wall 
manned by soldiers—but this is as likely to be a fort as a town. Civil war was 
rare in Egypt, and armed invasion by foreigners was rarer still, so that the 
need for walled defences would be little felt—^the walled city of Avaris was, of 
course, a Hyksos and not an Egyptian foundation. Generally speaking, the 
Egyptian town was open, and also small in size. It must be remembered that 
from first to last the Egyptian economy was based on agriculture. The vast 
bulk of the people lived and worked on the land. They required a market 
where they could barter their produce for what they could not themselves 
make; the town must have shopkeepers and craftsmen of the humbler sort, 
and there would be the government officials and the priests attached to the 
local temple; but there were no big industries and no large-scale commerce 
to swell the population or to give rise to a responsible middle class; there was 
nothing that called for the urban organization proper to a city. 

Although based on entirely different economic principles, social conditions 
throughout the Egyptian countryside must have been very much the same 
in the second millennium BC as in the nineteenth century ad, with an essen¬ 
tially rural population content to stagnate in villages and small towns, the 
admWstration being entirely in the hands of functionaries appointed by and 
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responsible only to the central government. But even in the capital, where 
were concentrated all the elements of Egyptian civilization, there seems to 
have been little in the way of a municipal organization to attract the loyalty 
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no. 64. Tell el Amama: plan of the city (after Pendlebury). 

of the inhabitants or to give them the personal interest in the running of 
afftdrs which is essential to the civic spirit. The capital was the home of 
Pharaoh, and ever5rthing led up to him. The gradual hierarchy of officialdom 
culminated in the person of the ruler; that, of course, was but natural. But 
the artists also and the skilled craftsmen of all sorts were literally in the 
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service of Pharaoh; the best of them, together with the minor officials, did 
form a middle class such as was virtually non-existent in the provinces, but 
it was a middle class entirely dependent upon the royal court. 

Excavation has told us very little about any Egyptian capital other than 
Akhetaton (Tell el Amama), and conditions were not necessarily always the 
same. Thus we know that at Thebes, where ground-space was valuable, there 
were buildings of two storeys, whereas at Akhetaton, built ab initio on a virgin 
site, houses were laid out on a generous scale (Fig. 64) and had no upper 
storeys, no more than a light loggia on the flat roof; but as men’s ideals of 
domestic comfort are shaped largely by tradition Tell el Amarna may well 
illustrate the Egyptian norm. 

The unwalled town straggles for about five miles along the Nile bank, with 
a width varying from half a mile to a mile. There is no wall, no ‘inner city’ and 
no sacred Temenos. The temples, royal palaces and offices of state, which 
together take up a large proportion of the town’s area, are not concentrated 
in a single quarter but are sited almost at random, so that, while there is a 
main central group which includes the vast Temple of the Sun’s Disk, the 
official Palace, the Hall of Foreign Tribute and the Secretariat, the Northern 
Palace is a mile and a half away &om it and the pleasure park of Maru-Aten 
is three and a half miles to the south. Apart from the fact that there were two 
main streets running parallel to the river there was no attempt at town 
planning; all that happened was that roughly rectangular blocks were allotted 
to claimants—^the wedthy took up the best, fronting on the main roads—^and 
the occupiers could build on them or sub-let them as they pleased; juxtaposed 
and in no set order we find here the palaces of the court nobility, the houses of 
the middle-class burgher and the miserable cabins deemed fit for the poor. 

The typical middle-class house (Fig. 65)—^they were all of one general 
type—lay in the centre of a walled enclosure entered by a single gateway on 
the street. Facing the entry there would be a small domestic chapel in which 
might be placed a stele showing Akhenaton worshipping the sun’s disk—a 
guarantee of the family’s orthodoxy. The house proper, built throughout of 
mud-brick except perhaps for a stone frame for the front door, was built 
round a central living-room whose walls rose well above the roofs of the 
surroimding chambers and had clerestory windows to Light it and four wooden 
columns supporting its roof. Steps from the courtyard led to a porch built 
against the side wall of the house and thence one passed through a vestibule 
into a columned loggia having on its inner side three wide openings into the 
central room (PI. i6). On the other three sides of this living-room there 
would be a living-room for the women of the house, perhaps a second smaller 
loggia, bedrooms, a bathroom and lavatory, and storerooms; the servants’ 
quarters were outside, against the boundary wall of the enclosure, and the rest 
of the walled space was taken up by stabling, granaries and gardens. These 
are houses of civilized people with a keen appreciation of comfort, and they 
compare very favourably with the private houses at Ur in the opportunity 
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that they afford for good living; certainly the sixteenth-century Egyptian 
townsman of the upper middle class was, so far as his domestic setting went, 
better off than the Sumerian or Akkadian merchant of the Larsa period. Two 
points, however, have to be remarked. In the first place, these are not dty 
houses at all; they happen to be so grouped together, and the collection justi- 



HG. 66 . Tell el Amama: workmen’s quarters. 

fies the ‘town’, but in their sprawling layout they violate Ae first prin¬ 
ciples of urban architecture and it is clear that they have behind them no 
traditions of urban life. In the second place, they do not represent any imddle- 
class tradition; they simply reproduce, on a smaller scale, the mansions of 
the nobility, so much so that even the stereotyped colour-decoration of walls 
and ceilings is copied; evidently the owners, whom attachment to the court of 
Pharaoh had raised to a position of unaccustomed affluence, had no middler 
cl a ss housing precedents which they could follow when making homes for 
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themselves and had no other idea than slavishly to ape their superiors. 
Egyptian sodal history had really produced only two types of house, that of 
the great noble (at Akhetaton modified for the junior functionary) and the 
cottage. In the workmen’s quarters (Fig. 66) behind the big houses, in the 
*model village’ built for the labourers employed upon the tombs to the east 
of the town, and again in the houses of the clerks near the Records Office there 
are monotonous rows of identical hovels containing each an entrance-hall, a 
living-room, a bedroom and a kitchen which the working man shared with his 
wife and children and perhaps with his animals also; they are like slave lines, 
and since they reproduce almost exactly the quarters provided for workmen 
at Lahun in the Twelfth Dynasty it would appear that five centuries of 
civilization had done nothing to ameliorate the living conditions of the Egyp¬ 
tian proletariat. 

Civilization in Egypt did not result from any process of urbanization 
properly so called, for Egypt was never urbanized, never developed the 
material dty or the dvic life; it was a court dvilization. The regimentation 
of the entire populace for the benefit of a limited sodal dass, that of the 
Pharaoh and his favoured drcle, produced the conditions in which the arts 
could flourish and find ample scope within the confines of that small society, 
and the outcome of it has not ceased to command the world’s admiration. 
More spectacular than the broad-based dvilization of the Sumerian and 
Babylonian peoples, tlie Egyptian was inseparable from the political and 
social regime peculiar to the country of its birth. Some of its products were 
indeed welcomed as models by the technicians of other lands, but in itself it 
was not an article for export,^ as was the Mesopotamian civilization for which 
every dtizen was a missionary. 


ELAM 

Our knowledge of the early history of Elam is extremely small and comes to 
us secondhand, through Sumerian sources. The mere fact that there was a 
walled dty of Susa whose origins go back to the al’Ubaid period, i.e. to the 
early fourth millennium bc at least, has been established by archaeological 
excavation, and there are records of other walled cities, Madaktu and 
Khaidalu; but for their character the only evidence is that of the fragmentary 
epic poems dealing with Erech and Aratta which, later in date though they be, 
may yet contain in their backgroimd if not in their inddents an element of 
historic truth. 

According to the poems, Arat^ was a dty state situated in a mountainous 
region of Elam, somewhere beyond Anshan (which one had to traverse to get 
there), possibly in what is now Laristan. Its ruler is called not ‘king’ but by a 
title which may mean ‘high priest’, and we hear of an assembly of Elders 
and of ‘knights’ and ‘supervisors’, but the real monarch of the dty is the 
Sumerian goddess Inanna who ‘has placed the crown on the head of the Lord 
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of Aratta*. This certainly suggests a theocratic government organized on 
much the same lines as Ae city states of Sumer; moreover, the people are 
represented as worshipping the gods of the Sumerian pantheon, and, yet 
more surprising, the king of Erech claims political suzerainty over this far- 
olf Elamite state. Even if the fact that one of the epics gives to the Lord of 
Aratta the Sumerian name Ensurkushsiranna does not warrant the conclusion 
that the ruling caste consisted of Sumerians, yet it seems safe to assume that 
Elam was early, in the third millennium, divided into city states formed on 
the Sumerian model, and that these were, culturally and sometimes politically, 
very much under the influence of Sumer. Sargon of Akkad, and his son 
Manishtusu, fought against Elam and reduced it to subjection, but an Elamite 
governor of Susa, who had been appointed to his post by Naram-Sin, started 
by aggrandizing himself through the conquest of northern Iranian tribes such 
as the Guti and finally revolted and made himself independent. The norther¬ 
ners, the Guti and the Lullubi, then asserted themselves; but the few monu¬ 
ments left by their kings—^rodk reliefs—show that their culture was largely 
derivative, inspired by Sumerian or Akkadian models, and their written 
language is Akkadian. In the middle of the third millennium the Guti sacked 
Babylon and made themselves masters of the delta country and also, it would 
seem, of Elam; but they were barbarous masters, quite incapable of organizing 
the territories which they overran. Indeed, the city states appear to have 
retained their individual identity up to the close of the millennium, for the 
kings of the Third Dynasty of Ur dealt with them piecemeal and make no 
mention of a united Elam; on the contrary, there are records of rulers of 
different Elamite cities, Susa, Ashnunnak, etc., who had the title of patesi 
{ensi) and must therefore have held office from the kings of Ur of the Third 
D3masty,7 and Bur-Sin is shown- by tablets found at Susa to have been in 
imdisturbed possession of that city while other Elamite cities—^presumably 
city states—^had to be forcibly subjugated. But that the dynastic principle 
which prompted so many attempts to unify Sumer operated in Elam also 
appears to be proved by what is narrated of the downfall of the Third 
Dynasty; the destruction of Ur is attributed not to this or that Elamite state 
but to ‘the Elamites’; the cult statue of Nannar was carried off to Anshan, but 
the victor (probably Kudur-nankhundi) was king not of Anshan but of Elam. 
Hammurabi of Babylon, after a long series of campaigns, defeated the 
Elamites, but when, a hundred years later, Shutruk-nakhkhunte re-estab¬ 
lished the kingdom of Elam there is no sign of originality other than a 
revival of the Proto-Elamitic script. Of the history of ±e following centuries 
nothing is known, but when, towards the end of the period dealt with in this 
book, a vigorous dynasty revived the glories of the past, the cultural depen¬ 
dence of Elam on Mesopotamia was still evident; the bronze statue of Napir- 
asu, queen of one of the first rulers of the thirteenth-century dynasty, is 
technically a fine piece of work, but so far as style is concerned it might as 
well have been made at Babylon as at Susa. 
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Granted that the al’Ubaid culture was largely derived from Elam it must 
yet be acknowledged that the early promise given by painted pottery of Susa 
seems to have found no fulfilment in the country’s later history. Our know¬ 
ledge is certainly slight and discontinuous: there are long periods of utter 
darkness, so far as archaeology is concerned, and literary evidence is seldom 



no. 67. Assur: general plan (after Andrae). 


forthcoming. On the whole it would seem that social conditions in Elam were 
not unlike those of Sumer and Babylon, and that, in general, the part played 
by Elam in promoting advance in hither Asia was that of a middleman for 
Mesopotamian cultural exports rather than that of an originator. But the 
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detailed evidence necessary for any firm conclusion is lacking, and even the 
tentative suggestions here put forward are disputable. 


THE NORTHERN SEMITES 

More than any other people, the Akkadians and the Assyrians who later 
settled in northern Mesopotamia submitted to the influence of the superior 



FIG. 68. Assur: a land gate (after Andrae). 

civilization of their southern neighbours. Themselves of a different stodk and 
with different traditions, they assimilated an alien setting of life gradually and 
they preserved to the end a charaaer quite unlike that of the Sumerians; the 
Assyrian autocratic monarchy, exercised by ambitious warrior kings, resulted 
in a purely military state which could not but find expression even in the 
material aspect of their cities,* but, for all that, it is only in the light of 
Sumerian traditions that the north can be understood. 

This mixed culture is well illustrated by the excavations at Assur, the old 
Assyrian capital. Here we have what is really a contour fort, built on a 
promontory, secured on two sides by the waters of the Tigris, running at the 
foot of rocky cUffs, and on the landward side protected by a moat and massive 
walls of defence (Fig. 67). Only two gates, and those strongly fortified, ^ve 
access through the land wall (Fig. 68), and one water-gate opened on a quay 
on the north side of the promontory; the dty is designed as a stronghold, not 
grown up from simple beginnings as a market town or open village but 
planned by a military architect who has taken advantage of all the accidents 
of terrain to make his fortress impregnable. 

The whole of the northern side of the dty is given over to temples and 
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palaces (Fig. 69); the priest-kmg as the earthly Power is housed side by 
side with Assur, the god-king who is the heave^y Power, and the temples 
'of the other gods, Anu and Adad, Sin and Shamash, Ishtar and Nabu, 
cluster round the royal palaces. There is no formal Temenos. The oldest of 
the temples, that of Ishtar, which dates from the Early Dynastic period, is 
‘wholly un-Babylonian and un-Sumerian’ in ground-plan; judging from the 
day modd shrines found here the building was in fret of the type of the more 
or less contemporary temple at Alalakh with its low flat-roofed fore-chamber 
and lofry sanctuary lit by windows; of a ‘northern’ type, therefore, which was 
characteristic of the AmorMc or Hurri? peoples. In building the Ishtar temple 
(c. 3000 Bc) the king of Assur (and later kings followed his example for 
nearly two thousand years) adopted the form traditional with his own 



FIG. 69. Assur: temples and palaces (after Andrae). 

people; but the statues which were dedicated in it are purely Sumerian. 
Other temples of later date are of the southern type and, with their ziggurat 
towers, might have been transplanted from Babylonia. 

Very little is known about the residential quarters of Assur, but in view 
of the artifidal character of the dty’s foundation it is at least probable that 
here, as in the smaller and less important town of Tepe Gawra in northern 
Assyria, ‘the town planning is orderly, streets are wdl distributed and there 
is a good drainage system’. Early private houses are of ‘northern* type (Fig. 
70), the opm houses of people who in simple village communities had not 
be^ trammelled by ideas of domestic privacy; but as time goes on first the 
richer ddzens began to imitate their southern ndghbours, building for 
themselves the secluded type of homes which are the rule in such a city as Ur 
in the second millennium bc, and in due course the rest follow their example. 
A further proof of the dose relations between north and south is the fra that 
when, under the Third Dynasty of Ur, the Sumerians began for the first time 
to bury their dead iu>t in outlying cemeteries but in brick vaults underneath 
the bouses of the living, the same revolutionary diange takes place in Assur 
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also. It is, of course, true that at this time Assur, and the whole of the north 
country, had been brought into subjection by Ur-Nammu of Ur, and con¬ 
quest may well have led to a settlement of Sumerian merchants and others, 
in addition to the officials appointed to carry on the government of the 
Sumerian overlord, so that the exchange of ideas was the more easy; but 
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FIG. 70, Northern type of house (after H. Frankfort), 


an inn ovation in anything so conservative as burial customs must mean the 
practical unification of the northern and southern cultures. 

In the following age Assur regained its independence and a measure of 
importance; Shamshtl-Adad I, an elder contemporary of King Hammurabi 
of Babylon, seems to have ranked almost as his equal; but a few years aftw 
Shamshu-Adad’s death Hammurabi attacked Assur and added it to his 
dominions. In the Kassite period the connection was largely broken oflF and 
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the warlike rulers of Assur emphasized more and more the military character 
of their kingdom, moulding Assyria into the form in which we know it best 
In the first millennium bc. At that time the difference between Assyria and 
Babylon is perhaps more striking than the resemblance; but in its early days 
Assyria must be reckoned a cultural dependency of Sumer. 

THE HURRI AND THE AMORITES 

To the north-west and west the Hurri and the Amorites of Syria alike fall 
within the orbit of Sumerian culture. It was through the Hurri as interme¬ 
diaries that the Anatolian Hittites were to derive their knowledge of Meso¬ 
potamian art, letters and law. The rulers of Mari, on the middle Euphrates, 
could figure in the King Lists as forming one of the Sumerian dynasties with 
no suggestion that in the eyes of the people of the delta states they were 
foreign conquerors or in any way alien. The earliest buildings tend to be 
rather of the north Mesopotamian t3rpe,*® but in the second millennium they 
conform to Babylonian models, and the art of Mari, from Early Dynastic 
days onwards, is identical with that of Sumer. The many documents found 
make it clear that the civic ideal was precisely that which prevailed in the 
south; this was a city state, governed in the name of a deity by an earthly 
ruler who in theory was but the agent of the god, and the Sumerian gods 
shared with the Semitic Dagan the worship of the people of Mari. 

Farther north the Sumerian influence was less pronounced. In the Habur 
valley, where the tributary of the Euphrates made agriculture profitable, 
small towns came into being at least as early as the founding of Eridu, the 
first Sumerian city, and they have no culturd coimection with Sumer at all. 
By the time of the Uruk and Jamdat Nasr periods contact with the south 
had introduced Sumerian pottery and seals and metal objects to the Habur, 
but judging from the curious ‘eye* idols the local religious cult was not 
affected and only military conquest by the kings of Akkad brought the 
valley under Mesopotamian control—^Naram-Sin built himself a palace 
at Brak—a control which apparently lasted up to ±e end of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur. 

These Habur towns lay off the main lines of communication and there was 
no valid reason for Sumerian activity in their sequestered retreat, but where 
the westward trade-routes ran commerce brought the higher civilization of 
Mesopotamia to bear upon the culture, the politics and the religion of the 
Syrian peoples. 

Harran, as a centre of the worship of Nannar, was almost a sister city of Ur; 
and although practically nothing is known of its history and character it 
would seem to have maintained its Babylonian connections right down to the 
days of Nabonidus in the sixth century BC. More details are available about 
the little city state of Alalakh on the lower Orontes. Commanding as it did the 
road along which hard timber went from the Amanus mountain forests to 
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Mesopotanua, it was peculiarly open to Sumerian influence, so much so that 
in the Early Dynastic period the architecture of the royal p^ace is borrowed 
from that of the Euphrates valley. One of the many little city states which 
parcelled out between them all north and central Syria, Alalakh may be 
taken as typical. In the eighteenth century bc the town proper was enclosed 
in a heavy wall (Fig. 71) rising from a glacis about 20 feet high, this being 
a military feature characteristic of north Syria; the only gate found was 
defended by a massive gate-tower, but there was probably a second similar 
gateway at the south-east end of the town, and on its south-west side a small 
postern gate givii^ on the river bank. The walled enclosure was an irregular 
oval rather more than 700 yards long and some 200 yards wide, lying north¬ 
west by south-east; at the north-west end, where it had the benefit of ±e cool 
winds blowing from the Taurus mountains, were the royal palace and the 
temple of the city’s god, and next to the palace, immediately within the town 
gate, was a fortress housing the royal troops and commanding the rest of the 
city. The remainder of the walled area seems to have been densely occupied 
by private houses; built of mud-brick upon stone foundations and sometimes 
at least of two storeys, many of them covering a considerable area, they were 
generically of the open ‘northern’ type, but far from uniform in plan, as if 
each householder had his own ideas as to what constituted comfort. But the 
general layout appears to have been fairly regular, with straight streets 
running at right-angles except where they were deflected by the direction of 
the town wall. It is probable that the walled city, set high on the mound 
formed by the ruins of older buildings, was really an acropolis and that there 
was an outer town on the low ground at its foot; in that case it would conform 
to the pattern of Carchemish, where there was an acropolis, an inner walled 
city and an outer town also with its lines of defence, as well as to that of other 
(unexcavated) towns in the Amq plain where the remains of built-up areas at 
the foot of the tell are quite obvious. Alalakh undoubtedly depended upon its 
trade, in cedar-wood primarily and also in ivory. As a small state it preserved 
its autonomy with difficulty and was at various times a vassal of Mitanni, or of 
Hattusas, or of Yamkhad, but essentially it was a city state whose king, like 
the Sumerian kings, governed as the chosen representative of the city’s god— 
actually the very name ‘Alalakh’ seems to be derived from that of the patron 
deity. There is a certain amount of evidence to show that the Syrian conquests 
of the Twelfth Dynasty Pharaohs brought Alalakh, like Ugarit, under 
Egyptian control, but if the king of Alalakh professed allegiance to Pharaoh 
it was a political fa9ade which affected the state but litde; the prevalent 
cultural influence was that of Mesopotamia. Thus, of some 160 seals and 
seal-impressions found on the site,-eleven are Hittite, ten are Egyptian or 
Phoenician imitations' of Egyptian, and all the rest cylinder seals (and 
therefore of Mesopotamian type) with designs which may be Hurri or 
Amorite but often go back to Mesopotamian originals; moreover, the 
inscriptions on them are in cuneiform, as are the many tablets found, and 
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FIG. 71. Alalakh: the walled city. 
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the writing shows a local dialect of Akkadian to have been the language in 
ordinary use. 

Throughout Syria it was Mesopotamia, not Egypt, that set the pattern. 
Thus at Qatna on the upper Orontes, although much of the material culture— 
the pottery and so on—^is Syrian, as one would expect, yet all written docu¬ 
ments are in Akkadian, and side by side with the local king, who has a north 
S3nian or Hurri name, there appears a Babylonian official, a sakkanaku, who 
was presumably installed by the king of Ur; moreover, it is the Sumerian 
goddess Nin-Gal (of Ur) who is ‘Lady of the City’, and it is noteworthy that 
Nin-Gal, perhaps because she was the goddess of the Mesopotamian 
suzerain, ranks high above all the other deities, who are called ‘the king’s 
gods’, i.e. the native gods of Syria. The temple at Qatna from which the 
tablets come is dated to just before 2000 bc; it is therefore clear that up to the 
time when the Pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty invaded Syria, Egyptian 
influence there^—except upon the sea-coast—was negligible, and all the higher 
elements of culture were derived from Mesopotamia. Admittedly, we know 
but little of the character of the inland towns of Palestine. The ruins of 
Megiddo, the stronghold commanding the fertile valley of Esdraelon, are 
imposing in themselves, but tell us nothing of its constitution during the 
Bronze Age; Razor shows us a provincial, not to say barbaric, culture, a poor 
relation of the north Syrian; the fact that the little hill town of Jerusalem was 
under the rule of a king who was also the High Priest of Aleyn-Bel at least 
removes Jerusalem from the sphere of Egyptian influence. On the whole 
the generalization probably holds good that these petty kingdoms or 
states, while essentially Canaanite and not necessarily under Mesopotamian 
control, were both by trade and. by politics oriented rather towards the east. 


PHOENICIA 

With the Phoenician coastal cities (Map XV) the case is entirely different. The 
sites of the Syrian cities were dictated by the fertility of the soil and their 
economy was ultimately based on agriculture. Even Alalakh, for all its interest 
in international trade, had its share of the rich Amq plain; Harran had both 
irrigated land and wide pastures; Aleppo was the centre of the steppe corn- 
lands; Kadesh commanded the upper Orontes valley; Qatna’s great ramparts, 
a square measuring a thousand yards either way, rose from the fertile plain of 
Homs, and Damascus was set in its fabulous oasis watered by twin rivers. 
The contrast afforded-by the Phoenician cities is illuminating. Ugarit with its 
‘White Harbour’ lies on one of the very few bays on the Syrian coast that give 
even relative shelter to small ships; Arvad is a tiny rock island heavily walled 
except on its eastern side which faces the roadstead between it and the 
mainland; so small is it that the Arvadites were obliged to have an outpost, 
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Amathus, on the mainland to assure their food supply. Tripoli was a pro¬ 
montory fort girt on three sides by the sea, and although there is a terdle plain 
behind it the site of the city was evidently determined by the easily defended 
rocky harbour. Byblos also has a harbour protected by reefs at the stream’s 
mouth; Ber3rtus occupies a headland, again with its harbour, which in the 
second millennium BC may well have been virtually cut off from the hinter¬ 
land by a lagoon now filled with the silt deposited by the Nahr Beiriit; Sidon 
lay partly on a promontory, partly on an island, and Tyre was an island city 
cut off from the nearby coast. It must be quite obvious that these towns do not 
represent the urbanization of a primarily agricultural people; their sites were 
chosen as affording facilities for shipping, and they were founded for com¬ 
mercial ends.^* Their founders must have been a seafaring people—which 
would accord with the Phoenician tradition that their original home was on the 
Persian Gulf—and they must already have been familiar with city life; from 
the earliest times of which we have knowledge the coast settlements of the 
Phoenicians were walled cities. Seeing that there were no rivals at sea to be 
feared and that the town’s defences were on the landward side it would seem 
that the settlers were protecting themselves against attack by the original 
inhabitants of the country. If the hinterland was potentially hostile the fact 
would emphasize the geographical isolation of the cities, which in itself was 
sufficient reason for each forming an independent city state under its own 
king; common religion and common economic interest might join them 
together in a loose confederacy, but politically each was autonomous. Each 
city had its patron god, Melkarth at Tyre, Astarte at Sidon, Ba’al (Hadad) at 
Ugarit, but there is no reason to think that the government was theocratic in 
the sense that a Sumerian government was theocratic; it is true that the name 
‘Melkarth’ means ‘King of the City’, but the human prince of Tyre, though 
undoubtedly he ruled by the grace of god, was a prince in his own right. 

Strong as was the civic spirit of the Phoeniciansxit did not take the form 
common in Middle Eastern city states; there was never an attempt at aggran¬ 
dizement by means of aggressive warfare. For the citizens it was of course 
desirable that they should control a territory large enough to supply them 
with foodstuffs, but they had no ambitions beyond that. They were merchants, 
craftsmen and carriers. The staple article of trade was the hard timber got 
from the Lebanon; Sidon had its famous manufacture of purple dye; the 
Phoenician goldsmiths and carvers in ivory were renowned all over the 
Middle East—deft imitators and adaptors of other men’s inventions they 
could meet the demands of all markets alike; their embroideries sold readily, 
and they exported gums and incense. Their arts were the arts of dwellers in 
cities, not of country folk, and as their goods were to be sold abroad their 
livelihood depended upon the sea; therefore, so long as the sea was open to 
their shipping and their home base was secure they did not care to burden 
themselves with landed possessions. If the number of citizens became too 
large for the city—and the cities were all small—they did not try to expand 
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inland, but rather sent out colonies overseas where their surplus population 
might develop new markets. In the interests of trade they asked for a quiet 
life; they would fight well in self-defence, but generally preferred to secure 
immunity by diplomatic means. If, as is probable, t^y took part in the 
Hyksos invasion of Egypt, that was only to r^ssert ^eir independence 
against the imperialism of the Twelfth Dynasty Pharaohs; for the rest the 
Phoenicians show us the phenomenon, rare in ancient history, of a rich 
and an energetic people who insisted on liberty, quarrelled li^e amongst 
themselves and did not indulge in wars of aggression against their neighbours 
—^though they might conduct slave-raids upon coasts where there was no 
chance of profit by trade, filling the role of pirate or merchant as the occasion 
arose. 


CRETE 

Urbanization in the islands of the Aegean started early. At Phylakapi in 
Melos the little town dates to the very beginning of the metal age, and from 
the elaborate structure of its outer walls one might conclude that self-defence 
was the chief motive that induced men to leave the open countryside and 
crowd together in strongholds; cities may have been the answer to piracy. In 
Crete a Neolithic town site has been found at Katsaba. At the beginning of 
the Middle Minoan I period Knossos had an enceinte wall of massive 
masonry and a lofty keep or tower dominating the northern entrance and the 
harbour gate—and in later days the northern approach to the palace itself 
(the approach, as Evans says, most liable to a piratical raid) was strongly 
fortified. It is not possible to trace the process of Ae city’s growth, which was 
due to the vast wealth brought in by its overseas trade; but in the days of its 
greatest prosperity it can have had few rivals in the Middle East. The whole 
of the old walled town had been levelled to provide a site for the royal palace, 
a huge labyrinth of a building measuring about 120 metres in either direction 
and rising to a height of three or more storeys. Round it, and up to a distance 
of 400 metres from its walls, there were well-built houses, free-standing but 
set closely together, two storeys high, which clearly were the homes of the 
citizens of the upper class; beyond these again were the humbler dwellings 
of the poorer class, small and rubble-built, probably laid out on the block 
system that we find in such country towns of the period as Goumia and 
Palaikastro; while the ^aristocratic quarter* has a total superficies of about 
1,125,000 square metres, the area of the whole town is very nearly twice as 
great. At first sight the general layout of Knossos appears not unlike that 
of some Sumerian city with its threefold division of Temenos, inner walled 
dty and outer suburbs; but that superficial resemblance only emphasizes 
their real disparity. It is indeed true that in the Knossos palace there was 
room for a domestic shrine, or shrines, dedicated to the worship of the 
Snake Goddess, true too that the symbol of the double axe which is incised 
so freely upon its walls may have been meant to put the building under the 
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protection of Ae god; but it is essentially a palace, planned to house the 
wealth and minister to the luxury of a human king and a pl^ure-loving 
court; nothing could be less like the walled-in sanctum of an unapproachable 
god which formed the core of civic life in Mesopotamia. 


ANATOLIA 

If the walled cities of Crete were intended for defence against piracy, those of 
Asia Minor were built for protection against land enemies. The physical 
character of the country favours the subdivision of the population into 
relatively small communities each sequestered behind its barrier of mountain 
ranges; such was indeed the texture of society throughout history right up 
to the Turkish conquest (Map XVI). By the beginning of our period the 
divergent cultural development of such isolated communities had already 
resulted in something akin to racial differentiation and perhaps even by 
that time immigration of completely alien peoples both from the Caucasus 
and from south-east Europe may have complicated matters further; «ich 
group under its own chief would feel the need to safeguard itself against 
its neighbours by concentration of its forces and the fortification of its 
dwellings. 

A new factor came in with the exploitation of metal. Its great mineral 
wealth at once gave to various parts of Asia Minor an importance quite out of 
proportion to the cultural level of its inhabitants. Mining prospectors opened 
out new vistas of prosperity; but since the metal was of little value unless it 
had an outlet to a paying market, trade-routes became all-important. The 
producing areas had to export their products; the non-producers through 
whose territories the goods were obliged to pass could profit both by exchange 
and by imposts; in neither case could the full advantage be reaped unless 
there was an organized government to regulate business and a military power 
to enforce the government’s policy. To a large extent therefore urbanization 
in Asia Minor was due to international trade, and the trade centre was the 
natural seat of government. As early as the twenty-fourth century bc, as we 
know from the Sargonid poem ‘The King of Battles’, Mesopotamian mer¬ 
chant colonies were established in the heart of Asia Minor, and the excava¬ 
tions at Kultepe show that such a colony of fordgn traders would be situated 
at the capital of the country concerned—^but not in it; an open suburb 
immedia tely outside the city’s walls, it guaranteed the concentration of trade 
but was completely under the control of the local ruler. Similarly, Troy owed 
its early foundation and its subsequent prosperity to the fact that it com¬ 
manded the sea passage of the Dardanelles down which came the merchant¬ 
men br inging wool from south Russia and copper from the south shore of 
the Black Sea. Certainly the metal trade must have been responsible for the 
wealth of the chie fs of Alaca Hoyiik in the second half of the third m i llennium 
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Bc; not only the amount of gold and copper in thdr tombs but the remarkable 
technique of the craftsmen who made those vessels and ornaments is proof 
■of this. 

Naturally, as military conquests or political alliances, welding together 
what had been separate city states, created a new system, new capital cities 
arose to meet the changed conditions—an indirect result of the prosperity 
ultimately due to commerce. Thus the Hatd, gradually extending their power 



northwards, had two capitals in succession” before they finally settled upon 
Hattusas (Bogazkfiy). Again, in western Anatolia, we find at Beycesultan a 
royal city (possibly the capital of the kingdom of Arzawa) in which, as early 
as 2000 BC,^3 the people were already familiar with the use of hieroglyphic 
writing and included at least an element of Indo-European stock. It would 
appear that in the first centuries of the second millennium the process of 
urbanization was far advanced in Asia Minor, and although it was never so 
thickly populated as was Syria, walled cities may have been numerous 
enough, and many of the city states mentioned in later Hittite records may 
have existed even then. 
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INDIA 

There exists no literary tradition throwing light on the origin and growth of 
the great dties of north-west India. Archaeological exploration in the Indus 
valley and west of it m Baluchistan has brought to our knowledge the ruins of 
a large number of Early Bronze Age settlements (Map XVII), some of which 
are of a size that warrants the description of them as towns and of a height 



that shows them to have resulted from a long period of growth. The remains, 
mostly in the form of painted pottery, exhibit divergences sufficiently marked 
for the archaeologist to speak of different cultures; but the differences may 
well be due to the independent development of kindred communities isolated 
from each other by vast distances and by difficult country. Some at least of 
the towns were walled, but that is to be expected in a land infested by maraud¬ 
ing mountaineers. Eor the most part they must have started as centres of 
agricultural districts, but in one or two instances trade considerations may 
have influenced the choice and character of the site; thus the so-called KulH 
culture possessed at Mehi, in southern Baluchistan, what seems to have been 
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a conunerdal harbour, and here there have been found decorated stone vases 
which prove a connection with Sumer in the Early Dynastic period of that 
-country. Still earlier contact is suggested by the discoveries at Mundigak in 
southern Afghanistan; there, below the stratum in which the characteristic 
Kulli pottery occurs, there are massive mud-brick buildings whose walls are 
relieved with the half-column decoration topped by stepped merlons which 
is typical of Sumerian architecture (PI. 13, b), and the pottery associated 
with the buildings is closely akin to if not identical with the ‘Uruk’ ware of 
Mesopotamia; this might well be a *half-way house’ for transcontinental 

trade .*4 

The valley of the Indus is a vast plain, an irregular triangle 950 miles long 
and up to 700 miles wide, watered by the Indus river and its tributaries the 
Sutlej, the Ravi and the Chenab. Barren as much of it is at the present day, 
it is potentially and once was amazingly rich, its soil well watered and capable 
of supporting a very large population. The natural conditions resemble those 
of Mesopotamia rather than of Eg3rpt. The vast alluvial plain is faintly convex 
in profile and slopes towards the sea far more steeply than does the Euphrates 
delta fi: 7,000, nearly double that of Egypt); the silt content of the river water 
(435:100,000) is less than that of the Euphrates but more than double that 
of the Nile; the essential fact is that the annual inundation occurs in the 
summer, lasting firom May to August, so that for the purposes of agriculture 
irrigation must here, as in Sumer, be of the perennial type effected by a 
system of canalization. Regarding the details of that system in early times 
nothing is known; the accumulated silt of centuries has raised the level of the 
plain by some 12 feet, obliterating all traces of ancient waterways, but the 
ancient, like the modem, engineer must have utilized the pronounced fall of 
the river, and in all probability^ 5 the irrigation system of the third millennium 
BC was worked on the same principle as that of today. Canalization on the 
scale needed to water so great an area requires, as we have seen in the case of 
Sumer, a measure of centralization and co-operative effort which is beyond 
the scope of a village commimity, and we might, on the Mesopotamian 
analogy, expect to find the valley divided into city states corresponding to 
irrigation units. There may be evidence for the early stages of such a social 
development in the fact that along the middle course of the Indus there is a 
chain of settlements, some of them (such as Kot Diji, 65 miles north of 
Hyderabad in Sind) of considerable size, representing for the most part the 
A^i-Nal culture, which is contemporary and sometimes coincident with the 
Kulli; but all of them, like the Kulli sites in general, either go out of occupa¬ 
tion altogether or are overlaid by buildings of the Harappa type. After t^t, 
the uniform distribution of the Harappa culture seems to imply the political 
unification of the country—a unification parallel to that of Egypt under 
Menes; if the striking similarity in the planning of Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro justifies us in r^^rding the two cities as twin capitals of the same ruling 
power, then their existence is fuUy explained by the difficulty of controlling 
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from a single administrative centre the irrigation of an area so immens e as 
that of the Indus valley. 

The gener^y accepted term ‘Indus Valley Civilization*^ resulting as it does 
from the accidents of discovery, must not be too literally stressed. The ruins 
of a very large dty of the type have been found 75 miles south-east of Quetta, 
i.e. beyond the watershed that bounds the valley on the north. In the Nabada 
valley in Gujrat, and as far south as Cutch, town sites have been imearthed 
whidi share in the same civilization. Whether or not they were subject to the 
same government as the Indus cities we do not know; for a co mmo n culture 
need not mean a unified control. Certainly their existence proves that what 
we call the ‘Indus valley* or the ‘Harappa* civilization had a far wider exten¬ 
sion than was at first supposed; but in the present state of our knowledge it is 
legitunate to assume tLit the centre of that civilization was in the fertile 
valley of the Indus and its tributaries. 

The two main cities lie about 350 miles apart, Harappa on the banks of the 
river Ravi, Mohenjo-daro on the Indus. The ardiaeological evidence shows 
that their foundation marked a definite break with local tradition; it is a case 
of imposition, not of natural growth. Between the bottom of the massive 
brickwork of Harappa and the alluvial deposit that overlies the virgin soil 
there is only a thin ‘occupation stratum* implying a village rather than a town, 
and the potsherds found in it are of the old Baluchistan ware, quite unlike 
that of Harappa itself. Even if it be hdd that the Harappa pottery might be 
really no more than a parallel development comparable to the variant wares 
of Amri-Nal, KuUi, Zhob and others found in different areas of Baluchistan 
and the Punjab, none the less it is certain that it did not develop at Harappa, 
any more than did the architecture and the metallurgy, which are without 
precedent in those other cultures. The entire civilization comes suddenly 
upon the scene already formed, already, in fact, so stereotyped that although 
the dty was to pass through vidssitudes which must represent many centuries 
of time, yet in that time there was no change in its arts and crafts; the various 
superimposed strata afford no typological sequence whatsoever. Predsely the 
same evidence is forthcoming from Kot Diji, where the stratification was far 
more elaborate than at Harappa and gave a clearer picture. The eleven lower 
occupation-levels show a local ‘Kot Diji* culture, apparently Neolithic, 
possessing certain affinities to the Amri culture; above these comes a layer of 
burnt material indicating the violent destruction of the settlement, and 
immediatdy above this a phase of the Harappa culture which seems to be 
earlier than that illustrated by Harappa itself and by Mohenjo-daro but is 
entirely distinct from anything beneatii the burnt layer, which marks a break 
in cultural continuity. The excavator condudes that the Harappa people 
were responsible for die destruction of the Kot Diji town and ‘came into 
the Indus valley with a fairly well-devdoped culture from somewhere, as 
no traces of the origin of that culture have been revealed by excavations at 
any of the sites of the Indus valley*. On this evidence we are justified in 
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assuming that the builders of the cities were newcomers from some other 
region. 

' Harappa and Mohenjo-daro are unlike the other Middle Eastern cities with 
which we have had to deal in that they are purely artificial creations. Whether 
or not they were walled is still uncertain, though the citadels at least were 
strongly walled for defence (Fig. 72). Within the limits of the city (Fig. 73) we 
find systematic town planning on the grid principle, fairly wide main streets 
running quite straight and intercepting each other at right-angles; these form 
large blocks composed of a number of houses, often large, which may be 
approached by narrow alleys. The houses are built with a lavish use of burnt 
brick and are provided with bathrooms, rubbish-shoots and a common 
drainage system; they are eminently town houses, designed for the amenities 
of life and owned by people of considerable comfort and means. In each 
case there is on the west side of the dty a citadel, raised on an artificial brick 
platform and enclosed by immensely strong fortifications; these strongholds 
dominate the surrounding country *like the fortresses of mediaeval barons’. 
In the town proper there are huge granaries such as might have been prepared 
to ration the citizens in the event of a siege, but more probably imply that 
there was maintained within the walls a sovereign’s bodyguard holding the 
populace in subjection; and there are workmen’s quarters—rows of identical 
hovels like slave-lines, and attached to them the platforms for the hand- 
quems in which the stored grain was ground. 

In one respect ^e Indus civilization did carry on the tradition of the older 
Kulli culture, and that was in international trade. On various Mesopotamian 
sites there have been found the square stamp seals characteristic of Harappa 
bearing both designs of the Harappa type and inscriptions in the Indus script; 
these begin at least as early as the time of Sargon of Akkad (twenty-fourth 
century bc), and the latest recorded hitherto was in a Kassite grave at Ur 
which must date after 1700 bc and more probably comes nearer to 1500. We 
shall be guilty of no anachronism if we conclude firom this that from the 
twenty-fourth century onwards Harappa traders had their Indian agents 
domiciled in the dties of Mesopotamia; there is an exact analogy in the 
karum of Ganes in central Anatolia, where the Akkadian merchants lived, and 
at Ur, where Harappa seals are most common, there was a karum which may 
have served the same purpose. 

International trade on such a scale and over such distances requires good 
organization and implies high profits; we should a priori expect therefore to 
find in the Indus v^ey a business aristocracy playing an important part in 
the economy of the state, and the character of the town houses fully supports 
that assumption. The close resemblance between the two cities of Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro makes it look very much as if they were the twin capitals 
of a single government (that would be not unreasonable in a country of 
such extent) and rivalry between them seems scarcely compatible with the 
smooth functioning of international trade. The elaborate fortification of 
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FIG. 72. Mohenjo-daio and Hatappa: the general plans compared (after Wheeler). 
























nc. 73. Mohoijo-daro: part of the town plan (after Madaiy)< 
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the citadels would hardly have been necessary to protect the cities against 
xaiding-pardes from the mountains of Baluchistan; more probably they were 
intended to overawe the countryside, the assumption being that the ruler and 
citizens were of an alien stock*^ which had reduced the indigenous inhabitants 
to the status of serfs; certainly the citizens did live apart in a luxury of which 
even the country towns of the period show no sign at all, and perhaps they 
could only maintain their privileges by force. 

The character of the buildings inside the citadel of Mohenjo-daro, so far 
as they are known (those of Harappa have been ruined beyond recognition) 
suggests not so much a dwelling-place or a temple as the setting for some sort 
of elaborate ritual which might be either royal or religious. Of the Harappa 
religion we know very litde (©. Part II, Chapter VIII); that there was a king 
we may safely assume, but about him we know nothing at all. A close con¬ 
nection of some kind between royalty and religion is in early times almost 
inevitable; we have seen it in different forms in Egypt and in Mesopotamia, 
and probably it existed in the Indus valley also; but as yet there is nothing to 
show whether the ruler of Harappa was himself a priest, or a god, or simply a 
king under the direct protection of the gods. But under whatever pretext he 
held authority the conditions in which it was exercised were manifestly quite 
different from those of Mesopotamia or of Egypt. The city is here an artificial 
creation, not grown out of the soil, and the similar layout of the two capitals 
is evidence for an arbitrary and an absolute power; but the houses of the cities 
bespeak a wealthy aristocracy which must surely have been concerned with 
the business of govenunent—^a community of merchant princes such as sur¬ 
rounded the Doge of Vwiice—^men of the same stock as their chief; and 
this close corporation ruled by force over a conquered populace, alien and 
enslaved. They ruled for at least seven hundred years and during that time 
made no appreciable advance of any sort. ‘The dead hand of conservatism in 
design, rather than in technique, lies heavily on all the Harappa products. 
Complex technical processes were known, but the output suffered from 
standardization and an almost puritanical utilitarianism. Working within sudi 
narrow limits of traditional forms, fossilized over the centuries into a rigid, 
inescapable mental prison, the artist or craftsman could have found little 
outlet save in developing technical virtuosity. The pattern of Harappa 
civilization seems to have precluded great monuments such as temples, 
palaces, or tombs, wherein an outburst of artistic achievement could redound 
to the glory of the gods or the pride of a splendid spendthrift monarch. The 
secrecy of those blank brick v^s, the unadorned architecture of even the 
citadel buildings, the monotonous regularity of the streets, the stifling weight 
of dead tradition all combine to make the Harappa civilization one of the 
least attractive phases of Oriental history.’*? Professor Stuart Piggott’s 
condemnation of the Harappa civilization quoted here is indeed justified by 
the material evidence which he dtes; but the evidence is one-sided, and while 
the brick buildings which have survived can boast no beauty or grandeur 
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a different tale is told by some at least of the sadly few objects found 
in them. No critic confronted with such a masterpiece as the bronze 
dancing-girl from Mohenjo-daro (p. 781) could refuse to credit the people 
of the Indus valley with an artistic genius which, frintly reflected in the 
seal engravings and the painted pottery, finds its full expression in their 
sculpture. 

If the origin of this state is unknown and its history almost a blank, there 
can be no doubt about its end. Towards 1500 bc —^the date, based on Indian 
literary sources, is supported by the evidence of the seal in the Kassite grave 
at Ur—^the Aryans coming by way of Afghanistan invaded north-west India 
and after hard fighting overthrew *the walled dries*; in the Rigveda Indra js 
‘the fort destroyer’, he ‘rends forts as age consumes a garment’, and ‘in kindled 
fire he burnt up all their weapons’. The Harappa dvilizarion was not indeed 
altogether sterfle, as we shall see hereafter, but its material glories vanished 
completely. 

The Aryan conquerors were a simple, not to say a barbarous people, 
pastoral nomads for the most part, some perhaps petty farmers, who had not 
even a word for ‘brick’ in thdr vocabulary; they could destroy, but they could 
not rebuild. Just as the Saxon pirates who settled in Britain shunned the 
Roman sites whose walls of massive stone seemed to their ignorance to be the 
work of devils, and when they in due course began to build did so under the 
influence not of Rome but of the contemporary architecture of the Continent, 
so it was with the Aryans. Harappa and Mohenjo-daro were left to moulder 
into shapeless mounds. True, in the topmost levels are found shoddy huts 
built with re-used bricks above the ruins of the citadel, but the potsherds 
prove that such were inhabited not by the invaders but by a remnant of the 
old servile population who now squatted on the sites where their masters had 
lived. For more than a millennium after their arrival the history of the 
Aryans is shrouded in utter darkness when at last, late in the fourth century 
BC, the veil lifts a little to show us northern India under the Mauryan Dynasty 
possessed of a great urban civilization, those cities have nothing in common 
with the old Indus capitals. The bumt-brick-and-bitumen construction 
which was the most striking feature of Mohenjo-daro architecture is a long- 
forgotten art: in the earliest post-Harappa buildings of which we have any 
knowledge, those at Hasrinapura, 80 miles north-east of Delhi, wood is the 
basic material, and the Mauryan palace at Pataliputra is also of timber. It 
would seem that when the Aryans began to build for themselves they made a 
fresh start; the monuments which they set up were certainly not inspired 
by any memories of Mohenjo-daro. At Hasrinapura and at Pataliputra the 
remains are not sufficient to show the style of the buildings; but the earliest 
buildings in stone are obviously based upon timber originals, and when we 
look at such a structure as the north gateway of the Great Stupa at Sanchi it is 
difficult to avoid the feeling that the inspiration comes from the wooden 
architecture of China.<9 
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CHINA 

The astonishingly high Neolithic culture which we have seen spread over a 
large area of the Far East persisted, on the whole, long after the age of metal 
had succeeded that of stone in Mesopotamia and in Egypt, and when the 
change came it did not affect simultaneously all that area. How the change 
came rimut we have as yet no means of knowing, but at the earliest time for 
which material evidence is available, which is about the middle of the second 
millennium bc, it is con^jlete; the Anyang graves prove that under the Shang 
DjTiasty the technique of bronze casting had attained a perfection rarely 
equalled elsewhere, stone-carving and woodwork were fully developed and a 
system of writing had been evolved which was to endure, with relatively little 
change, until the present day. 

This remarkable civilization, so far from being common to the whole of 
China, was confined to the northern provinces, its capital being in the rich 
loess plain on the north-west bank of the Huang Ho, some 200 miles south 
of Peiping. Protected on two sides by the river and on the west by a long 
mountain chain, the slopes of which provided heavy timber and wild animals 
for hunting whereas the level valley was ideal for the growing of grain and 
for pasturage, the region was admirably adapted to the development of a 
wealthy city state. 

On the banks of the Huang Ho the Shang people built ‘The Great City 
Shang’, the capital city of an agricultural state. Through the flat loess plain 
the Yellow River winds in tortuous curves, its bed raised many feet above the 
general level of the earth, so that the tapping of its waters was easy enough 
and the difficulty lay rather in the need of drainage, which could only be 
accomplished by the digging of long canals. Every year, between July and 
September, the river comes down in spate, carrying with it a fantastic amount 
of silt—^from 10 to 20 per cent of the total volume of flood water—and should 
it break its banks the results are disastrous indeed. Not only will the season’s 
crops be lost, but the river is apt to change its course, finding a new bed at a 
lower level, and with that change the entire system of canalization is put out of 
action, and a fresh start must be made and new canals built to replace those 
now left high and dry. Chinese history is largely dominated by the struggle 
against the inundation floods; the struggle calls for highly co-ordinated effort 
and here, therefore, as in Sumer where the natural conditions were so similar, 
the centralized government of a city state is the necessary answer to the river’s 
challenge. That the Neolithic barbarians whom the Shang people ousted 
when they took possession of the fertile province had failed to organize 
irrigation and flood-control is certain; they had lived from hand to mouth, 
profiting by a good s’5ason and starving when the river broke its banks and 
destroyed the harvest. The oldest examples of Chinese writing that we 
possess, the inscribed bones and tortoise-shells found in the Honan province, 
which belong to the Shang period, include numerous ‘rain oracles’ proving 
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that in the second and third months of the year the Shang farmers were still 
anxiously enquiring about the prospects of the spring rainfall, i-e. irrigation 
had not yet gone so far as to make them independent of rain; on the other 
hand complex signs in the inscriptions such as ‘flowing water—afield’ or ‘water 
—^rice’ prove that irrigation was already practised. To ^and the system and 
to maintain it required just that centrdizing of government that the new¬ 
comers in fact introduced, and for this reason ‘The Great City Shang’ was 
built. 

Presumably the Shang capital was a walled dty, like that of Neolithic times 
which it replaced. The houses of the upper class, constructed of wood on 
raised platforms of beaten earth, were very different from the crude pit- 
dwellings of their predecessors, pit-dwellings which up to the end of the 
Shang period were still used by the lower classes, as well as by their nearest 
neighbours on the south-west, the Chou. On the long and rather narrow 
platform were set three parallel rows of posts supporting a gabled roof; the 
outer walls were merely screens, as in the modem Chinese house, which may 
have been of pounded earth (bricks had not been invented) or more simply of 
reed matting. The latter is the more probable in view of a (slightly later) text 
which says, ‘in building a house, after all the toil of its walls, they have to 
plaster and thatch it’, for in a riverine country (as in Mesopotamia) reed 
matting is the natural basis for mud plaster; but a description of the building 
of a royal palace (also written in a later period) does imply that in such a case 
the walls as well as the platform might be made of earth pounded between 
boards. Certainly this was the case with a building which may have been a 
royal palace attributed to the Chou period c. looo bc unearthed at a place 
called Abakan, on the river Verkhnaya Tunguska in the Khakass Autonomous 
Region. This had a very large central hall surrounded by smaller rooms and, 
on two sides, a further row of chambers, the hall a lofty building rising well 
above the surrounding rooms and these again higher than the outer chambers, 
so that there was a stepped roof-line; wooden colunms supported the roof 
which was of terra-cotta tiles, some bearing Chinese inscriptions. Except for 
the tiles, this late stmcture (the earliest to give a complete plan known as yet) 
seems to perpetuate the style of the Shang structures and of those described 
in the Chou documents. 

At Anyang the buildings excavated are all orientated to the north, and such 
uniformity may be taken to show that the city as a whole was laid out on a 
pre-arranged plan. No city walls were found, though their existence must be 
regarded as probable: traces of a wall have been found at the contemporary 
site Cheng-chou. 

Regarding the form of government of the Shang people we have really no 
certain knowledge. The bone inscriptions help us very little, and the literary 
texts which purport to be contemporary are in fact of later date and, if not 
actual forgeries, are propaganda put out by the Chou rulers, tendentious at 
the best and in some cases deliberately misleading. There was a king of Shang, 
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and the kingship was hereditary, the founder of the dynasty having been 
chosen by Heaven as the most worthy to bear rule. According to later tradition 
he was emperor of China, which assuredly was not the case. His dominions 
were strictly limited, wars with neighbours were of common occurrence and 
the constant fear of raids, to which the requests for omens bear witness, 
implies that the state vras none too secure; but there is no doubt that conquest 
did extend his dominions over a number of alien tribes, for T*ang himself 
is said to have ‘smitten the princes of Wei and Ku and dealt with the prince 
of K*un Wu*, and Chou had to submit to a later king of his line. But the 
manner in which the kingdom was organized is doubtful. The Chous governed 
through a feudal system^" and Chou writers represent the Shang system also 
as feudal—^indeed, tradition says the same about ancient Hsia; but Creel and 
many other modem scholars reject both statements. They point out that in 
the early Chou period the titles of the feudal lords of varying rank had not 
been arranged in the graded hierarchy found in later times but are used rather 
indiscriminately, which they take to show that the feudal system ‘had been 
created de novo out of the situation resulting from the Chou conquest’. The 
attribution of that system to the Shang regime would be part of a campaign 
of propaganda meant to legitimize the conquest; although the Chou writers 
admit that their rulers had once been vassals of the Shang house yet they 
give them the royal title, wang, which would seem to imply independent 
kingship; and the book Shai^ Sungy describing the Shang state, says. 

Heaven appointed the many rulers 

and established their capitals within the sphere of the labours of Yii, 

But for the business of every year they appeared before our king 

Saying ‘Do not punish or reprove us; 

We have not been remiss with our husbandry’, 

from which it is dear that these ‘many rulers’ were not feudal lords enfeoffed 
by the sovereign but real kings, heaven-appointed as was the emperor himself, 
who had been forccKi by defeat in war to give tribute and make a yearly 
accounting to the conqueror. 

On the other hand the situation after the Chou conquest—^the wide extent 
of the dominions to be governed, the difficulty of communications and the 
undevdoped state of finance—^was predsely the same as that before the 
conqu^t, and is likdy to have been dealt with on the same lines, which the 
Chou writers claim to have been the case. Granted that in early Chou times 
the feudal titles were not exactly fixed, so that a man succeeding to his 
father’s fief is called by a different title, it must be remembered that by the 
terms of European feudalism fiefs were not properly hereditary and might be 
renewed upon challeng ed conditions: ‘The foundation of the feudal relation¬ 
ship proper was the fief, which was usually land. In return for the fief, the 
man became the vassal of his lord. The faithful performance of all the duties 
he had assumed in homage constituted the vassal’s right and title to his fief.’ 
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Now in the quotation from the book Shat^ Sung dted above we seem to have 
just that annual renewal of the act of homage with its assurance of duties 
|:$eiformed which mediaeval feudalism theoretically required, and the ruler’s 
insistence on their husbandry is likely to be not a metaphor but a literal 
reference to their landed fiefs; one of the three main principles of feudalism 
was *that every holder of land is a tenant and not an owner*, and he would 
naturally have to give an account of his stewardship. At the same time, the 
description of the rulers as ^appointed by Heaven’ does imply royalty, and it 
is quite certain that the chiefs of the vassal state of Chou were hereditary 
rulers who could claim the title of king. The anomaly can most reasonably 
be explained by assuming that T’ang, when he first achieved sovereignty, 
organized his domains on feudal lines, making grants of land to his followers; 
when later wars of aggression resulted in the acquisition of fresh territories 
then, if resistance had been unduly stubborn, the same policy would be 
enforced, but where a stare surrendered with more or less good grace its 
native ruler would be confirmed in power as a vassal, on much the same terms 
as a Shang feudal lord but with a cloak of royalty which might help to 
reconcile his people to the Shang yoke. Such an inconsistency would present 
no more difiiculty to the Chinese than it did to the mediaeval European, 
whose feudalism was also based on two disparate traditional practices. Of this 
it had been said, ‘Feudalism in its most flourishing age was anything but 
systematic. Great diversity prevailed everywhere. But underlying all the 
confusion of fact- and practice were certain fundamental principles and 
relationships which were everywhere alike. The chief of these are: the relation 
of vassal and lord; the principle that every holder of land is a tenant and not 
an owner; the principle that the tenure is one of honourable service.’ 

In so far as feudalism can be defined, the definition seems to apply to what 
we can learn about the Shang regime. It is certainly tempting to assume that 
the Chou disclaimer of any originality regarding the organization of govern¬ 
ment was an honest one, and that it was not those barbarians but the highly 
civilized Shang people who not only developed Chinese art and writing but 
also laid the foundations of ±e system whereby China was to be governed for 
nearly thirty centuries. 

It is a tempting assumption,^! but unproven; as has been said above, it is 
rejected by many scholars. If the question has been argued here at some 
length it is to show how dangerous it may be to deduce from purely archaeo¬ 
logical material the details of state organization, social conditions and the 
like. Some at least of the attempts made in this direction appear to be unduly 
subjective. Thus the theory, confidently put forward, that in the Yin period 
frnfily and clan relations predominated to the exclusion of territorial and 
administrative rektions, i.e. central government, does not necessarily follow 
from the archaeological evidence—^which indeed might be used to support 
the opposite conclusion. The organization of labour required for irrigation 
works seems hardly consistent with a dan system, and the king’s anxious 
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enquiries about the weather might imply that the government as such was 
directly concerned with the task; the encircling of cities with walls of stamped 
earth might be held to result from a central authority having the power to 
impose the corvde; and the wealth of some of the Anyang tombs might be 
thought incompatible with communal ownership. Actually Yin civilization 
had reached so high a level, undoubtedly after many generations of develop¬ 
ment, that a merely clan basis of society seems improbable; that primitive 
stage should have t^en outgrown long b^ore. 

What we can say with certainty is that there was a king, with vassal rulers 
under him; that there were rich people and poor people and, undoubtedly, 
slaves, if no others then at least the Ch’iang, foreign prisoners of war who 
were doomed to be sacrificed to the gods or the ancestors or at the obsequies 
of kings, but pending that doom would be made to labour for their captors. 
Society was organized on an urban basis, and while the bulk of the working 
class would be agriculturalists the differentiation of employment had gone 
very far, so that not only was the bronze-caster, for instance, a professional, 
but he might even devote himself to one particular branch of his craft, a 
whole workshop specializing in vessels of a certain type. 

Surrounded as it was by backward peoples (the tribes to the east are 
regularly described as ‘barbariam* and the Chou on the south-west had even 
in the fourteenth century BC scarcely advanced beyond the Neolithic stage) 
the Shang kingdom must have maintained its position largely in virtue of its 
superior armament; its wealth in metal made it formidable. The soldiers wore 
bronze helmets and perhaps bronze body-armour also; they carried bronze¬ 
headed ‘dagger-axes* and powerful bows; together with the infantry there 
was a force of chariots, each bronze-fitted car drawn by two, or later by four, 
horses. The chariotry was the corps d*ilite and the decisive weapon in warfare, 
so much so that the strength of a state was redtoned by the number of chariots 
it could put into the field—‘a state of a hundred ch^iots’ or ‘of a thousand 
chariots’; and since the cost of a chariot and of its ui^eep must have been 
considerable we may assume that service in the branch was part of the duties 
accepted by the great fief-holders, who would equip themselves at their own 
expense. As in the case of the Sumerians, so too the Shang kingdom was 
enabled by the possession of a well-organized military force not only to add 
to its territories but to spread the knowledge of its superior civilization. Thus 
the Chou, who after much fightii^ were reduced to vassalage (their rulers 
being left in power and intermarrying with the Shang royal family) remained 
as a nation barbarous enough, but the Chou aristocracy learned so far to 
appreciate the arts of Shang that when in the twelfth century bc they, in 
alliance with other tribes of western China, overthrew the Shang dynasty, 
their mastery made surprisingly little difference to the coimtry’s culture. In 
the works of art of their time we can remark a certain loss of quality, which is 
but natural when the craftsmen’s dients were not sufficiently educated -to 
demand nothing but the best (though prior to the discovery of the Anyang 
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tombs the Chou bronzes were considered by experts to be the finest ever 
made in China), but apart from this slight set-back the new regime carried on 
'frithfiilly the traditions of the old. By the time the Shang Dynasty collapsed 
the foundations of Chinese civilization had been well and truly laid. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER II 

1. The railway line running by the ruins of Ur is 6 feet below the bottom of the bed of the 
Euphrates at Nasiriyeh, 10 miles away. 

2. Professor I. M> Diakonoff points out that in ‘civilized society those who are rich and 
powerful have opportunities for education; thus the intellectual ascendency of the upper 
class is the result of class differentiation inside the society. A system of government does 
not result simply from a sharper differentiation of professions but rather from the fact 
that no one would drudge in order to let another man have the privilege of intellectual 
life unless f(»ced to do so. A system of government is indispensable to the ruling class.* 

3. Compare the Jericho defences, where the house of Rahab the harlot was ‘upon the town 
wall, and she dwelt upon the waU* (Joshua ii. 15). 

4. Professor H. Frankfort was writing before the discovery of the Calah inscription, and he 
admitted that his arguments could not apply to Ur, of the ^ent of which he was unaware. 

5. See pp. 814-15. 

6. Professor John A. Wilson regards this point of view with some reserve. While generally 
true, it does not reflect the imperialist spirit of the Pharaohs of the New Empire, from the 
Eighteenth to the Twentieth Dynasties. 

7. Professor I. M. Diakonoff observes that prior to the Third Dynasty the ensis did not 
necessarily hold their office from the kings. At the time of the Third Dynasty, the office 
was, however, no longer hereditary. The possibility exists that earlier conditions might 
have continued to prevail on the outskirts of the kingdom. 

8. The nature of royal power may have evolved in Assyria over the centuries. According to 
Professor I. M. Diakonoff the Assyrian rulers were not autocratic before Samsi-Adad I, 
and were probably not autocratic after Samsi-Adad I tmtil the times of Asstir-Uballit I. 

9. Professor W. Andrae prefers the appellation ‘Hurri*. 

zo. The pre-Sargonid temple of Ishtar is strikingly like the Ishtar temple at Assur. 

zz. Professor 1 . M. Diakonoff suggests that the early settlers were fishing folk and that the 
sea-trade came later. He points out that the name Sidon means ‘fishing place*. 

Z2. Prior to Hattusas, the capital was Nesa, farther to the south in the region of the Salt 
Lake. 

Z3. Professor E. Laroche points out that no hieroglyphic writing has been found at 
Beycesultan and that the date of 2000 BC must remain hypothetical. 

Z4. This passage and that on p. 402 refer to the same monument and both show some 
discrepancy in the opinion of Professor J. M. Casal who adds: ‘As a matter of fact 
the pottery associated with the Palace displays affinities not with the “Uruk Ware” of 
Mesopotamia, but with the Second Style of Susa as well as with the KuUi ceramic. 
This rectification, however, does not conflict with the concluding statement that 
Mundigak “might well be a ‘half-way house* for transcontinental trade”. This is 
precisely the conclusion I reached in the final report mentioned in note 49 of Part II, 
Chapter I based on evidence supplied by the munerous levels of the site throughout its 
long occupation.' 

Z5. Professor Diakonoff insists on the conjectural nature of this hypothesis which remains 
open to controversy. 
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16. Professor I. M. Diakonoff and Professor G. F. Ilyin note that no conclusive proof 
exists that the ruling class was of foreign origin. The citadels may have been similar to 
the baronial castles of Germany in the Middle Ages. Furthermore, Professor Ilyin claims 
that the data which lead Sir Leonard Woolley to this conclusion are unclear. Sir Leonard 
Woolley, basing himself on the evidence, draws the attention (i) to the appearance of 
a new culture and (2) to the violent destruction of the old culture. 

17. See Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India (Penguin ed., 1950), pp. 200-1. 

18. A scholar, on behalf of the National Commission of India, draws attention to excavations 
particularly at Hastinapura, which have thrown light on this period. See B. B. Lai, 
‘Excavations at Hastinapura and other Explorations in the Upper Ganga and Sutlej 
Basins, 1950-1952’, in Ancient India, Nos. to and ii (1954-55), pp. 5-152. 

Sir Leonard Woolley, however, considers that these throw light on the archaeology, but 
not on the history; it is not even agreed whether the Painted Grey Ware represents the 
Aryans or not. (For fuller discussion, see supra, p. 411, n. 37). A. Ghosh in his official 
summary of the same article says, ‘Only a fringe of the problem has been touched. The 
gulf of the Dark Age has been narrowed down but not filled.’ 

19. After thorough examination of the monuments in question. Sir Leonard Woolley main¬ 
tained his point of view, in spite of a number of objeaions put forward by Professor Ilyis 
and others, noting that ‘as regards Chinese connections, it is an impression, and there in 
no proof; but the impression is worth recording.’ 

20. Sir Leonard Woolley justified his use of this term in the following note: 

It has been pointed out to me that my use of the word ‘feudalism’ here and elsewhere in 
my history is likely to lead to misapprehension in that scholars of the Marxist school of 
thought employ it in a very different sense. In Marxist terminology ‘feudalism’ is a socio¬ 
economic structure of society which is characterized by the ruling {feudal) class living on 
the produce of peasants (and also artisans) personally dependent on members of the ruling 
class or on this class collectively (as, for instance, on monasteries, on the feudal state as a 
whole); the property of the ruling class in land being combined with tenure of land 
allotments by the peasants; the population being divided into hereditary estates with 
different civil and property rights. 

The above definition departs very widely from that which I give in my text. The latter 
agrees with that in Taswell-Langmead, English Constitutional History (5th edition, 
London, 1896)—‘The two chief elements of feudalism are: (i) the personal relation of 
lord and vassal founded on contract and binding the parties to mutual fidelity, the one 
owing protection, the other service; (2) the holding of the usufruct (dominum utile) of 
land on the condition of rendering of military service, the ultimate property {dominum 
directum) remaining in the lord, the granter. Combined, these two elements constitute 
feudalism; apart, neither is sufficient.’ 

It is true that the fiefs, originally tenable for life only, soon came to be hereditary, at 
least on the continent of Europe, where too with the possession of a fief was united the 
right of local judicature, and the practice of sub-infeudation gave to the great fief-owners 
a practically independent military and civil jurisdiction—^an abuse which in England was 
forestalled by the Gemot of 1086, held on Salisbury Plain, when the Witan and the sub¬ 
stantial landowners to the number of sixty thousand swore allegiance directly to the 
king as supreme feudal overlord; but, none the less, the essence of feudalism is that 
contained in the definition. For most readers my use of the term will seem understandable 
and justified; employed in the Marxist sense it certainly will not apply, but I trust that 
this explanation will prevent misunderstanding by a Adarxist reader. 

21. See Liu Tse, ‘The Nature of the Western Chou Society’, in Sun-Yat University Bulletin, 
No. I (Canton, 1957), p. 195. 



CHAPTER III 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


SPECIALIZATION OF OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS 

I N the last chapter an attempt was made to sketch the process of urbaniza¬ 
tion in the different countries whereof we have record, the development of 
village into town and of town into city. Side by side with that material growth, 
pardy resulting from it and pardy responsible for it, there comes a change in 
the manner of men’s lives; what had been but an agglomeration of clans or 
families each more or less self-suiiidng and morally and socially independent 
coalesces into^ organized society wherein each cidzen has his specialized 
role and must play his part as a member of a community, profiting by the 
co-operation of his fellows and bound with them by a common law.* 
Primitive man, living in relative isolation and fending for himself, had 
necessarily been a Jack-of-all-trades. When he joined with others to make a 
village he discovered the need to collaborate and to compete with them, and 
it was to the general interest and his own that he should concentrate on the 
kind of work that he could do best. Specialization of this sort must have 
started very early and by degrees, but wi A the introduaion of metal it became 
essential, for metal-working is a skilled job requiring a long apprenticeship, 
and it is an all-time job; indeed, as the growing population of the city assured 
a regular consumers’ market for manufacture of all kinds, the various trades 
became ever more exclusive in their demands on the workers’ time. It is true 
that agriculture remained the most important factor in the economy of the 
state, so much so that most, even of the city-dwellers, would have their own 
vegetable gardens or paddocks large enough to supply fodder for a few 
animals, but very often the care of the garden would be entrusted to hired 
labour or to a tenant who shared in its produce; the ordinary citizen was a 
craftsman, a smith, a potter, a carpenter, or shopkeeper, and, as the scope of 
business increased, a merchant. In most of the countries there was no standing 
army; war meant the raising of a citizen levy, and that wou Id be only after 
the gathering of the harvest, in ‘the season when kings go forth to war’, so 
that in the early days at least soldiering was not a profession; but even then 
there was need of a cadre of regular officers, and the king would have his 
personal bodyguard about him, with the result that a military class did exist 
and was to become more important as imperialistic policies developed. In a 
theocratic state the priesthood was bound to figure largely. The head of each 
household would continue to conduct the services and the sacrifices of his 
domestic gods, but the ritual of state worship was the business of the govern¬ 
ment. The king might be himself the god, or he might represent the god, or 
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he might be the High Priest, but in any of these fiinctians be would ne^- 
sarily be surrounded by a regular order of ministers, and where the distinction 
between religious and lay authority did not really exist but religion gave its 
sanction to the civil power, there the dvil service, if not actually identical 
with the priesthood, was bound to be recruited mainly from the ranks of the 
dergy. With the introduction of the art of writing a new feature was added 
to the sodal aspea. It must be remembered that writing was a temple inven¬ 
tion* and therefore first practised by the priests. It had to be taught, and the 
priests were perforce the teachers, but as the advantages of writing were 
realized others than professional priests would join the temple schools; a 
certain number of business men would acquire the new learning, but most of 
them, too busy to learn for themselves, would be ready to utilize the services 
of professional writers, and to meet their need there arose a regular class of 
scribes, public notaries and letter-writers, whose literary attainments would 
further recommend them for the minor posts of government. 

It is clear that while such different occupations imply a vertical division of 
the citizens the categories so formed would not be aU on the same social level; 
there was a horizontal division also. Officers of the army and the chief priests 
of the temples would by their functions be brought into closer relations with 
the king and so by reputation as well as by authority would rank above the 
common herd. The scribe, even if he were not in government employ, had 
the intellectual arrogance of the better-educated man and his contempt for 
the manual labourer. There is an amusing illustration of this in the Teaching of 
Khety, Son ofDuaufj an Egyptian work perhaps dating as early as the Eleventh 
Dynasty but current in much later times, in which a father taking his son to 
school exhorts him to industry by passing in review all the other occupations 
and trades and showing how ill they compare with the blessings of the scribe’s 
calling: T have never seen the smith as an ambassador, but 1 have seen the 
smith at his work at the mouth of his furnace, his fingers like the crocodile’s, 
and he stank more than fishes’ eggs. . . . The stonemason finds his work in 
every kind of hard stone. When he has finished his labours his arms are worn 
out, and he sleeps all doubled up until sunrise. His knees and his spine are 
broken. . . . The barber shaves from morning till night; he never sits down 
except to meals. He hurries from house to house looking for business. He 
wears out his arms to fill his stomach, like bees eating their own honey. .. . 
The farmer wears the same clothes for all times. His voice is as raucous as a 
crow’s. His fingers are always busy, his arms are dried up by the wind. He 
takes his rest—^when he does get any rest—^in the mud. If he’s in good health 
he shares good health with the beasts; if he is ill his bed is the bare earth in 
the middle of his beasts. Scarcely does he get home at night when off he has to 
start again.* Therefore, ‘Apply your heart to learning. In truth there is nothing 
that can compare with it. If you have profited by a single day at school it is a 
gain for eternity.* As another and later text, the Teaching of Amen-em~ope, 
puts it, ‘A scribe who is skilful in his business findeth himself worthy to be a 
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a)urder*, which the Hebrew author of Proverbs in his admonitions to the 
young scholar paraphrases, *Seest thou a man diligent in his business ? he 
-shall stand before Idngs*. (Prov. xidi. 29 .) 

This stratihcation of society obviously has its beginnings in the simplest 
form of communal life. As soon as there was any specialization of functions 
one type of work would claim superiority over another: the skilled craftsman 
not only looked down upon the mere labourer but because his skill could earn 
more in a shorter time did in fact enjoy more leisure and a better life. A tre¬ 
mendous impetus, however, was given to this social change by urbanization, 
which brought in the further distinction that the ‘upper* classes were con¬ 
gregated in the towns whereas the bulk of the ‘lower* classes, including all 
workers on the land, remained in the cultural outer darkness of rural exis¬ 
tence ;3 at the same time it introduced the further cross-division between the 
brain worker and the manual worker. In any urban culture there will be found 
a ruling class—which may be very small—and under it a society comprising 
a middle class distinguished by profession, by technique or by wealth, and a 
lower or labouring class; but whether these de facto grades are confirmed by a 
differing political status is another matter; actually their character and 
standing will be found to vary from country to country and to depend upon 
local conditions and history. 

Class Distinctions in Egypt 

In Egypt, under the early dynasties, only two classes can be recognized, 
the government and the governed. Pharaoh as god was a being apart, incom¬ 
parably superior to any mortal; but Pharaoh as ruler had to have associated 
with him officials to whom could be entrusted the executive functions of rule. 
The unification of the country had been effected by war; the old governors 
of the northern nomes, therefore, had been replaced by Pharaoh’s nominees 
who,as his representatives in the provinces,kept their own almost independent 
courts and had their forces of armed retainers held at the disposition of the 
supreme ruler; these ‘nomarchs’, together with the great functionaries of the 
royal court, the members of the royal family (for the sons of the Pharaoh took 
a prominent part in affairs) and perhaps also the oflScers of the royal body¬ 
guard, ‘the followers of His Majesty*, formed the aristocracy of the Old 
Kingdom. Even as late as the Middle Kingdom the priesthood was still 
merely an incidental office held by a layman; the lower orders of officials, a 
few artists, highly skilled craftsmen and merchants might claim a superior 
status to that of the artisan or the agricultural labourer, but in reality all alike 
were indiscriminately Pharaoh’s serfs. 

This simple division of the nation into two main classes, the officials who 
administered Pharaoh’s orders and the rest, mere cyphers, who obeyed them, 
held good only for the early phases of Egyptian history. The old nomarchs, 
the viceroys of Pharaoh in the various provinces of the kingdom, profiting by 
the tendency to make the office an heredimry one, established themselves as 
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semi-independent rulers owing no more than a feudal allegiance to tlieir 
sovereign and ready, if the opportunity offered itself, to rebel against him. In 
the dvil wars that actually resulted their strength was largely exhausted, and 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos the Pharaoh Ahmqse made a clean sweep of 
nearly all such as remained and confiscated their landed estates. The whole of 
Egypt thus became the personal property of the Pharaoh, and in place of the 
feudal lords the king’s favourite nobles, his relatives and his partisans, 
administered the country in close dependence on the imperial oflScers who 
formed his cabinet. The continuous wars that had secured freedom from the 
Hyksos invaders and then were necessary to assure the frontiers in the south 
and in Syria had led to the formation of a standing army. Pharaoh was now 
not only a ruling god, he was also commander-in-chiefi and his sons were 
generals in the forces. The rich booty that had been brought back from 
the Syrian cities encouraged the recruit and the chances of promotion 
open to the professional soldier and the prestige attaching to the newly 
introduced chariotry attracted the scions of the nobility who more or less 
monopolized this branch, providing their own equipment, and so adding 
greatly to the importance of the aristocracy. The army now becomes the 
dominant force and the chief motive power in the state, and its members 
could not but be recognized as belonging to a social rank superior to that of 
the mere labourer. 

Side by side with the soldier there appeared another applicant for social 
distinction. The favour shown by the Pharaohs of the Middle Kingdom to the 
temples of the gods of Egypt was continued in the Eighteenth Dynasty, but 
now on a far greater scale. Of the wealth that poured into the country as a 
result of the sacking of foreign cities and the tribute paid by foreign kings, a 
large part was set aside as thankofferings to the gods who led the armies 
to victory, and in particular to Amon of Thebes. The administration of the 
temple revenues and the management of the temple estates demanded a staff 
whose numbers ever increased. The priesthood became a profession. The 
priests and officials attached to the local temples were now united in a single 
sacerdotal organization embracing the whole land with the High Priest of 
Amon of Thebes as its supreme head;4 and the political power of that 
organization grew until it could in the end control and even supplant the 
divine Pharaoh himself. 

A census official of the Eighteenth Dynasty divided the people of Egypt 
into ‘soldiers, priests, royal serfs and all the craftsmen’. Naturally he omits 
from his classification those with whom he had no professional concern, 
namely, at the top of the scale, the royal family and court circle which formed 
the nobility, and, at the bottom, the slaves; he deals with what can be termed 
the middle and the lower classes of society, freemen and serfs. The character 
and the condition of the two classes need further examination. 

Originally the Egyptian army had been a citizen force, a levee en masse 
called up by the Pharaoh for service as and when required. Since the vast 
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bulk of the populadon were fanners, the call-up could be made only after 
Jbarvest, for at any other season it would disorganize the entire economy of 
the country. After the establishment of the Eighteenth Dynasty Egypt’s 
imperial commitments made a standing army essential, as we have already 
noted, but this, although it included large detachments of Nubian and 
Asiatic troops and (later) of mercenaries like the Sherden, had to be kept up to 
strength by regular recruitment in Egypt itself. The men thus enlisted were 
drawn from the freeman class, the so-oilled ^citizens of the army’; the census 
official’s term ^soldiers’ includes therefore all freemen other than priests 
because their liability to military service was indeed their qualification for 
freedom and had become the significant designation of their dass. For very 
many of the ‘citizens of the army’ military service must have remained no 
more than a liability; they were never actually conscripted. There were small 
landowners whose civilian activities were of vdue to the state, some merchants 
(though the major lines of trade were run by the government), scribes, artists 
and petty functionaries of the crown; they could live their own lives undis¬ 
turbed, and there was always the chance of promotion and royal favour; one 
such offidal can even boast of his humble origin: ‘Ye shall talk of it, one to 
another, and the old men shall teach it to the youth. I was one whose family 
was poor and whose town was small, but the Lord of Two Lands recognized 
me; I was accounted great in his heart, the King in the splendour of his 
palace saw me. He exalted me more than the courtiers, introducing me among 
the princes of the palace.’ Not all could rise so high, but at least there was 
scope for ambition here, as there was in the army and in the priesthood, and 
for all a comfortable maimer of life. The growing prosperity of the middle 
class is refleaed in the cemeteries. In the time of the Old Kingdom it had 
been the case that while the mastaba tombs of the court nobles, clustered 
round the pyramid prepared for Pharaoh, supplied them with the essentials 
for a happy life in the hereafter, the rest of the people had no such hope; 
their boffies were interred in nameless graves with, at most, some sustenance 
for the journey to that world in which their serfdom would be for eternity. 
To a certain extent that is true of the Middle Kingdom also, but a change was 
in progress and in the course of time became absolute. 

During and after the Eighteenth Dynasty the middle class provided for 
themselves tombs and tomb-offerings and even tomb-chapels, things to which 
their forebears had never aspired; in the vast cemetery at Abydus about a 
quarter of the graves are those of priests; at el Amama the nobles had their 
chambered tombs hewn in the hill-sides, but, apart from them, in the valley 
the gay little funerary chapels commemorate minor functionaries sprung from 
the lower ranks of society. It was no longer for the middle class a case of nos 
numeri sumus; the Egyptian freeman had risen to be an individual; he had a 
stake in the coimtry, and if the future life was to perpetuate the conditions of 
the present it was a fair prospect than which he could ask nothing better. This 
bourgeois development is- fiirther illustrated by the houses of the living. In 
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the Twelfth Dynasty town of Kahun there are the houses of the petty clerks 
and of the artisans, containing each from four to seven rooms, small, crowded 
and aligned in monotonous rows, and there are about a dozen great mansions 
of the nobility, each of about sixty rooms with large columned courts; and 
between these there is nothing, nothing to bridge the gulf between abject 
poverty and the extravagance of wealth. But in the Eighteenth Dynasty town 
of el Amama we find far more variety. The royal palace and the mansions 
of the court nobility are on the scale of magnificence seen earlier at Kahun, 
but side by side with those, occupying, for example, a large part of the north 
suburb, we find the comfortable homes of the middle class. These houses are 
all detached, each standing in its own walled courtyard measuring as much as 
70 yards by 50 yards (c. 65 metres by 41 metres) laid out as a garden with 
formal rows of shrubs and trees amongst which generally would be a tiny 
chapel for family worship. Each house contained a dozen or more rooms, in¬ 
cluding a columned central hall and one- or two-columned loggias opening 
on the garden; it was of a single storey but a staircase led up to the flat roof on 
which there might be a light loggia or sun-shelter; all this was for the use of 
the family and their guests, the kitchen and the servants’ quarters being out¬ 
side in the courtyard, to leeward of the main building. On a smaller scale and 
in a simpler form the dwelling of the bourgeois citizen reproduced that of 
the hereditary noble. 

Along the narrow lanes behind these houses lie the ‘slums’. Here the 
buildings are crowded together, ill built and irregularly planned, but by no 
means stereotyped; often the remains suffice to show that the poor owner 
was really making the best of the site and the means at his disposal, and the 
result has at least a certain individuality. Here lived the artisans and the 
lesser craftsmen and mechanics, men who were by law strictly forbidden to 
change their occupation and were not allowed to meddle in civic affairs. The 
most depressing evidence of their social standing is given by the walled village 
lying a mile or more to the east of the city of Akhetaton which was built 
for the labourers employed on excavating the rock tombs of the nobility; the 
monotonous rows of identical hovels laid out with ma±ematical precision 
look more like slave-lines than the homes of even the humblest citizens of 
imperial Egypt. Such ‘artisans’ ranked in the census list together with the 
agricultural labourer as forming the lowest order of society. Not all agricul¬ 
turalists were included in this category; the ‘small men’, as they were called 
in Middle Kingdom times, small property-owning cultivators, were heavily 
taxed but at least their own masters; but the men who worked on the royal 
estates and on the temple lands or were employed by the holders of military 
fiefs were really serfs. They were not slaves, in that they could not be sold, 
and they had their own homes; but they were tied to the land and, if the land 
changed its ownership, passed automatically from the service of one master 
to that of the other, and they could be hired out for their master’s profit; as 
citizens they had their legal rights, but they were always subject to the 
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oppression of those of higher rank. They were exempt from military service, 
which would have raised them to a higher social status, for the simple reason 
that the fields had to be tilled; but when the Nile was in flood and also after 
the harvest had been gathered, in the agricultural 'dead seasons’, they would 
be liable to the corvie, the strengthening of dykes, the cleaning and deepening 
of canals, and the porterage of stone for Pharoah’s huge building works. This 
predial serfdom therefore aimed at providing for the agricultural and religious 
requirements of the state, and nonnally it did so effectively and without over¬ 
great hardship. For a community to m^e use of some of its manpower for its 
own welfare is not even today considered necessarily to entail a form of 
slavery which reduces the individual to the status of a chattel. 

Shwery in Egypt 

These classes accounted for the whole Egyptian population of the Nile 
valley. In addition, there were slaves, but they were foreigners, prisoners-of- 
war, and from the point of view of Egyptian economy they count for curiously 
little. The number of slaves in private hands seems never to have been large; 
thus Ahmose, an army officer in the early days of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
was given by Pharaoh four Hyksos prisoners—one man and three women— 
whom he had captured with his own hand, but the fact was sufiiciently 
unusual for him to put it on record in his tomb. Owing to the unwarlike 
nature of the Egyptian peasant it has always been the custom to enrol 
foreign recruits and suitable prisoners-of-war in the Egyptian forces, firstly 
Sudanese—^as is pictured in the wooden tomb-groups of the Twelfth Dynasty 
(PI. 17, a)—^but also Libyans and, when their turn came, Syrians ;5 only when 
the Syrian wars produced prisoners in greater numbers than the army 
required were they used for other purposes, and even ffien only within definite 
limits. Thutmose III brought back from his victorious campaigns captives 
destined to work as weavers, cooks, tailors, etc., in the palace and as agricul¬ 
tural labourers on the temple estates; these were lodged in ergastula and were 
therefore real slaves, but they were the slaves of the gods—of Amun-Re and 
of the Pharaoh—^who alone were the victors; they cotild not be, or were not, 
handed over to private persons. Amenhotep II and Amenhotep III each claim 
nearly a hundred thousand prisoners-of-war, as again does Ramses III, whose 
Syrian prisoners were set to till the temple estates and were kept in regular 
slave-lines. But very soon those 'slaves’ were registered as tax-paying serfs; 
the Pharaoh distributed some of them amongst his courtiers, and they inter¬ 
married with their Egyptian fellow-servants; he employed great numbers 
of them on the building of his huge monuments, but later he enlisted them, 
branded with his name, in the ranks of the Egyptian army. As the growing 
power of the priesthood of Amun began to undermine the autocracy of the 
Pharaoh he found it expedient to surround his person with foreigners who 
owed allegiance to none but himself, and such guards and attendants, although 
slaves by origin, gained high office in the court and in the state. The faa is 
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that whereas in most countries of the Middle East the institution of slaveiy 
has been a necessary condition of the development of civilization, Egypt, 
where aU labour was at Pharaoh’s service, was an exception to the general 
rule; historically and economically the constitution and the character of the 
country did not favour a large-scale development of the slave system. The 
Nile valley was thickly populated and the law ensured that there should be no 
shortage of labour for agriculture and for the essential trades, and the carvie 
system was so organized that the most elaborate public works could be carried 
through without detriment to the cultivation of the soU; the upper class, 
enriched by the favour of a divine king who owned the entire land and its 
immense wealth, had the leisure and the means to appreciate and to encourage 
the arts of civilized life. Egypt was in fact self-sufficient, and when by accidents 
of war slavery was introduced it was an excrescence upon the body politic. 

Slavery in Mesopotamia and Anatolia 

The case was very different in Mesopotamia and in Anatolia. There you 
had states not physically isolated as was Egypt but amongst neighbours with 
whom they might at any moment be involved in war. From the very beginning, 
therefore, any successful state was likely to have on its hands prisoners-of-war 
who would naturally be made to work for their conquerors. In theory, the 
enemies who have dared to attack or resist your state deserve death, and when 
you meet them in battle you kill them. If they surrender, and you decide to 
spare their lives, it is only because they can be more useful ahve than dead; 
they become your slaves, but if as slaves they cease to be useful you can kill 
them without compunction. That the Hittite law recognized this absolute 
right is clear from an exhortation in which the relation between master and 
slave is used to illustrate that between man and god: ‘And if ever a servant 
vexes his master, either they kill him or they injure his nose, his eyes or his 
ears; or he [the master] calls him to account and also his wife, his sons, his 
brother, his sister, his relatives by marriage, and his family, whether it be a 
male servant or a female servant.... If then anyone vexes the feelings of a 
god, does the god punish him alone for it ? Does he not punish his wife, his 
children, his descendants, his family, his slaves male and female, his cattle, 
his sheep and his harvest for it, and remove him utterly ?’ Also: ‘If a servant 
is in any way at fault and confesses his fault before his master, then whatever 
his master wants to do with him he will do*—^again the master is assumed to 
have unlimited right, including the power of life and death, to deal with the 
slave as he thinks fit; but the text goes on—‘But because he has confessed his 
fault before his master, his master’s spirit is soothed and the master will not 
call that servant to account’. The Hittite slave was a mere chattel which could 
be bought and sold^ and his offences involved death for himself and all 
belonging to him; the writer of the exhortation insists on this as being an 
exact parallel to man’s position when he sins against god, who will punish 'to 
the third and fourth generation’; but he insists equally that man can by 
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confession obtain the mercy of god just as he himself forgives the trespasses 
^of his slave. The implication is that the individual master’s treatment of his 
slave would in practice be mitigated by common sense and by morality, but 
apart from that rather precarious safeguard it suggests no red alleviation of 
the slave’s lot; it is therefore surprising to find that the Hittite code of law 
conferred upon the slave rights whidi are wholly inconsistent with what is 
normally termed slavery. By definition, a slave is a human chattel, the 
absolute property of his master, possessing no individud rights and enjoying 
no legd protection; the law is concerned with him only to the extent that it 
enforces his complete subjection to his owner. But in the Hittite economy this 
is not so. A slave could own property; he could marry, and, provided that 
he produced the necessary bridd gifts, could marry a freewoman; if he was 
assaulted and injured (presumably by someone other than his master) he 
could sue his opponent in the courts and receive money compensation 
(exactly half of what would have been pdd to a freeman) and the money went 
to him, not to his master if he were the guilty party he was fined exaedy half 
the amount imposed on a freeman for the same offence, except for one or 
two crimes for which the punishment was bodily mutilation. In the eyes of 
the law therefore the ‘slave’, so far from being a chattd, was a person, one 
whose life and bodily integrity and dvil rights had to be protected; and if his 
vdue to the state was assessed at only half that of the free citizen his obliga¬ 
tions to it were hdved likewise. 

A somewhat similar anomdy can be observed in Mesopotamia where again 
the slave is on the one hand no ‘man’ but a thing, shaven-headed and branded, 
whose father’s name is never recorded because he is less than human, but on 
the other hand is a person enjoying rights of his own and a measure of protec¬ 
tion from the state. But here the master does not even in theory possess the 
power of life and death over his slave; ownership was absolute as far as it 
went, but it had its limits. The Sumerian and the Babylonian law recognized 
and encouraged slavery as an institution, but the slaves formed part of the 
social state, a distinctly valuable part, and therefore could not be left entirely 
to the mercy of the individual citizen-owner; moreover, the status of the 
slave was accidental and not necessarily permanent: so far from a man being 
a natural slave, the slave was potentially a freeman. The institution had to be 
enforced. For a slave to run away was, theoretically, a capital offence, though 
generally, if he were caught, his master would simply put him in shackles to 
prevent a second escape, or might even let him off punishment (we have 
instances of this in the tablets); and to connive at a slave’s escape was a crime 
against the state which merited death; but the master could not kill his slave. 

Slaves might be prisoners-of-war. In the early days of Sumer when most 
wars were fought between neighbouring cities, any captives taken were 
indeed citizens of a hostile state but they were of the same race as thdr 
captors; they were slaves only through misfortune, and at any time they 
might be ransomed; moreover, one could not but remember that at any time 
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another war might reverse the positions of slave and master. Slaves might be 
purchased abroad and imported into Mesopotamia; but there is a remarkable 
proviso that should such a one, on reaching his new home, be recognized as a 
Babylonian then he must forthwith be given his freedom. But the slave might 
also be a free-born citizen. A bankrupt might himself be enslaved for debt or, 
as was more common, might sell his wife, his son or his daughter into slavery 
so as to acquire capital to pay off his debts, or might simply hand them over 
as payment to his creditor. If a son, or an adopted son, disowned his parents 
he could be cast out and enslaved; and we have cases where a man has been 
reduced to slavery because ‘he kidced his mother’ or ‘he struck his older 
brother’. The unfortunate who became slaves through debt could be ran¬ 
somed at any time, and in any case their servitude was by law (though not 
necessarily in practice) only temporary—‘Three years shall they work in the 
house of their buyer’, says Hammurabi’s Code, ‘and in the fourth year he 
shall fix their liberty’; and in the meantime they were protected to the extent 
that should one die as the result of ill-treatment by his temporary master the 
latter’s son was to be killed in retribution. In the case of real slaves, male or 
female, who had been temporarily transferred to another master in settlement 
of a debt, death from ill-treatment involved only a money fine payable to the 
original owner, and the master had the right to sell them for money if it 
suited his convenience to do so, and in the event of their being insubordinate 
could bore or cut off their ears. To this extent the slave is a mere chattel. On 
the other hand the Babylonian slave, at least in the first millennium BC and 
probably earlier than that, could, like the Hittite slave, own property and 
engage in business. According to Hammurabi’s Code he could marry a free- 
woman, in which case his children would be free; but although, if he were 
assaulted and injured by a third party, his assailant was mulcted in a fine (one- 
half of what would have been paid for a freeman) yet the money went not to 
him but to his owner; similarly, were he sick, his owner had to pay the doctor 
(at a reduced rate) for medical attendance, but should the slave die under the 
treatment or suffer the loss of a member, then not he but his master was 
entitled to compensation from the unskilful practitioner. Obviously the 
Babylonian law attempts, at the expense of logic, to compromise between the 
rigorous definition of slavery which would make the slave merely an item of 
property and the recognition of him as a person entitled to the protection of 
the state. If we may trust the evidence of die tablets, the private owner found 
it more expedient—^and perhaps more to his taste as a decent man—to be 
guided by the second view rather than to take full advantage of his theoretical 
rights, and the conditions of the slave’s life were probably not nearly so 
miserable as some clauses of the law would lead us to suspea. 

Slavery Amongst thfHebrews 

That this mixed conception of slavery was more or less typical of the Middle 
East down to the dose of the second millennium bc is confirmed by the 
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Hebrew Code. This is based on Babylonian (or Sumerian) law but does on the 
whole go farther in its humanitarian modifications of the system. The master's 
absolute ownership of the slave is undisputed: if a man smite his servant 
with a rod and kill him outright he is to be punished (presumably because 
violence of the sort is anti-social), but if the victim only dies ‘after a day or 
two, he shall not be punished: for he is his money’; i.e. the pecuniary loss is 
penalty enough. Similarly if a slave be gored by a neighbour’s ox, known to be 
savage, the animal’s owner has to pay compensation, but the money goes not 
to the injured slave but to his master. On the other hand if a master, punishing 
his slave, puts out his eye or causes him to lose a tooth, he has to set him free; 
any Hebrew slave acquired by purchase could be kept for six years only and 
‘in the seventh he shall go out free for nothing’. Slavery for debt was also, in 
the case of a Hebrew, made light and temporary: ‘If thy brother be waxen 
poor and be sold imto thee, thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bond- 
servant, but as a hired servant and as a sojourner he shall be with thee, and 
shall serve thee unto the year of Jubilee’, after which he and his family were 
free to depart. By the Mosaic Code real slavery was reserved for ‘the heathen 
that are round about you; of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids’, 
and for such there was no redemption or chance of freedom: ‘They shall be 
your bondmen for ever.’ It was a religious rather than a racial or political 
sentiment that mitigated for a Hebrew the terms of servitude but maintained 
their strictest severity for the unbeliever. 

Although some of the buildings at Harappa look very much like slave-lines 
it is impossible, in the absence of written records, to say whether slavery 
really did exist in the Indus valley civilization and, if so, what v^s its charac¬ 
ter; but for the Middle East it was, as we have seen, one of the basic features 
of society. The superstructure of society was formed of the free citizens. In 
the case of the Hebrews all these were of equal standing; there were ‘elders’ 
and ‘heads of the congre^tion’ who enjoyed a certain moral superiority and 
were the guardians of tradition, but legally there were no social distinctions 
‘seeing that all the congregation are holy, every one of them’; the accidents 
of riches or of poverty, except in so far as debt might reduce a man to tem¬ 
porary servitude, did not affect the status of the individual citizen. 

Classes in Mesopotamia 

In the Code of Hammurabi the distinction is constantly drawn between 
‘the gentleman’, ‘the poor man’ and the slave. On the strength of this it 
might be imagined that Sumerian and Babylonian society, apart of course 
from the slaves, was divided into two categories according to their financial 
qualifications. For the purposes of the penal clauses of the Code this was 
indeed a convenient classification, and of course it is based upon fact, but it 
does not justify the deductions generally drawn from it. The terms used, 
awUum or ome/u, usually translated ‘nobleman’? or ‘patrician’, and mushhenu^ 
‘semi-free’ or ‘plebeian’, suggest a ruling oligarchy lording it over the mass 
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of the population, but such was certainly not the character of the Sumerian 
or Babylonian polity. The mmhkenu formed a separate class; they were 
clearly distinguished from the slaves and in fact fa)uld themselves own slaves; 
they differed from the amelu in that the punishments inflicted on them for 
crimes of violence were less severe than those incurred by the amelu and, 
similarly, compensation paid to them for injuries done was only half of that 
due to the noblemen, though much more than that due to a slave; but most 
of the clauses of the Code are meant to apply equally to amelu and mushkenu 
and in some the equality is directly stated: Tf a slave of the palace or a slave 
of a poor man ..—^the two are evidently on the same footing. On the other 
hand the mushkenu were not eligible for government office; it is probable that 
they could not own land in fee simple but only as tenants held land allotted 
to them by the government in return for certain services; and although they 
were liable to conscription they were seldom if ever allowed to carry arms, 
their duties being limited to those of camp-followers and of the army service 
corps. They were free men, but they were held in subjection; they enjoyed 
most of the privileges of citizenship but were of less account than the gentry, 
and their loyalty to the state was not above suspicion. Probably they were 
descendants of old stocks which had been submerged by the successive inva¬ 
sions of Mesopotamia; they had not been enslaved, but they had never been 
admitted into full community with the later comers. Presumably they were 
small farmers, either on their own account or as hired hands, labourers, 
artisans and petty craftsmen, and just as their standing in the state was low 
so their numbers were not very great. Hammurabi’s Code was here, as 
throughout, re-editing in an amended form the enactments of earlier Sumer¬ 
ian legislators, and in the old days strong measures may well have been 
required to repress a potentially dangerous element, but the danger would 
grow steadily less. Had the mushkenu been very numerous their exemption 
from carrying arms would have limited unduly the military forces at the 
disposal of the government, but they were a diminishing class and in later 
history they disappear altogether; some perhaps by success in business 
managed to rise in society, others on the contrary sank and were absorbed 
in the ranks of the slaves. 

The term amelu, then, is a comprehensive one, applying to all free citizens; 
but it includes a variety of social grades. 

As was to be expected with a constitution which was by origin purely 
theocratic and to a large extent maintained that character throughout Baby¬ 
lonian history, the king, who was god’s representative on earth, and the 
priesthood which naturally came directly under the king, formed the domin¬ 
ant order. To them in time were added the scribes. At first the scribes must 
have been temple prtests, but as education spread men trained in the temple 
schools could become scribes without taking orders; so honourable a pro¬ 
fession was it that we have several instances of members of the royal family 
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daimiog the title of 'scribe’ and scribes might hold the high^t posts in the 
dvil government; their position was indeed much like that of the clerks of 
mediaeval Europe. A second class was that of the hereditary nobility, the real 
'patricians’, who wore their hair long behind and were adctosed in letters by 
the title amelu just as the German noble was entitled Hochwohlgehoren. They 
supplied the members of the Council of Elders of their native dty or com¬ 
munity and took a prominent place in the administration of justice both as 
judges and as assessors, and their decisions on points of fact were final; as 
courtiers they were in close attendance on the king and therefore, whether 
holding office or not, exercised a great mfluence upon the government; and 
they filled the higher ranks of the standing army in the Babylonian period 
just as earlier they had naturally assumed the command of the national levies. 

Socially below these came the bulk of the free population. All of them were, 
in theory at least, liable to military service, and that liability was indeed the 
guarantee of their full citizenship; whether, or to what extent, they were 
actually called up in peace-time it is not possible to say, but the machinery 
certainly was kept in readiness. The recruiting officers both for the armed 
forces and for the transport and auxiliary contingents seem to have been on a 
permanent footing and had to perform their duties in person when sum¬ 
moned to the king’s service; but in normal times they lived at home and 
cultivated their land. They were actually farmers. They were granted by the 
state fiefs which they were bound to cultivate and keep in good condition and 
which were inalienable;^ the lands could not be sold or pledged, but on the 
other hand they osuld not be taxed or taken from the owner by the judgement 
of the courts or by the act of the governor of the province. The privileges 
which such a man enjoyed in respect of both his person and his properties 
(if he were captured in war and his liquid assets were insufficient to pay his 
ransom the debt became a charge on the local temple or, failing that, on the 
state) are quite inconsistent with a ‘plebeian’ status; but they were not the 
privileges of wealth—^the 'gangers’ were not rich men, as is clear from the 
clauses of the Q>de, and their fiefs were quite small; the distinction therefore 
between amelu and mushkenu is not that between rich and poor but between 
the full citizen and the ‘half-free’. Owing to the secular rivalry of the Sumerian 
dty states the army was, next to the cult of the dty’s god, the most important 
institution of society, and therefore the terms ‘dtizen’ and ‘soldier’ were, as 
we have seen, virtually interchangeable. But the dtizen-soldier was also, 
when not on active service, a farmer, an artist, a merchant, a manufacturer, a 
craftsman; all such then might be freemen of the state. Much of Ham¬ 
murabi’s Code is framed for the protection of this middle class, which was 
financially so vulnerable but from the legislative point of view ranked almost, 
though not quite, with the ‘gentry’. The term amelUi which perhaps originally 
meant merely 'man*, was arrogated to themselves by a ruling class whose 
members alone had value in their own eyes and formed ‘the state’ proper; 
it was therefore reserved to the narrow class of the nobility. But the content 
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of the word widened as class distinctions became less clear-cut, and even in 
Hammurabi’s day amelu must have been somewhat of an anachronism as 
implying noble birth, and in time it lost that special significance altogether 
and came to mean simply *man’. The Sumerian and the Babylonian state, in 
spite of its autocratic monarch, its traditional nobility, and a priesthood in 
which was embodied the awe of the divine Power behind the throne, was none 
the less in some ways curiously democratic. 

Classes amorist the Hittites 

The Hittite law distinguished sharply between freemen and slaves, but 
regarded all freemen as equal. There was no middle class, and distinctions of 
rank did not interfere with the parity of rights. It must be remembered that 
Hatti was a confederacy of various tribes some of which had been allies from 
the outset, some brought in originally under compulsion but accepted as 
fellow-members; they did not lose their identity in any way, retaining even 
their different languages or dialects, and that being so they were not likely to 
allow the prestige of their leading families to be overlooked. The ‘Great 
Family’ which formed the court of the king of Hattusas and shared amongst 
themselves the chief offices of slate probably included what had been the 
royal houses of the old ‘Hittite’ tribes; if they were called the king’s ‘kinsmen’ 
the term may well refer to the oath of blood-brotherhood which originally 
bound the tribes together, and this would explain the elective character of 
the kingship in the early days of the confederation. Naturally these great 
nobles ranked socially above the rest of the citizens, and together with their 
official underlings and with the fighting troops formed the pankus or Assembly 
which, again in the early days, might be c^ed together as representing the 
entire community; but this, their sole political privilege, fell into abeyance as 
the kings ceased to summon the pankus and even socially the noble caste 
seems in time to have become less exclusive. Certainly it was to the advantage 
of the ruler to weaken a class which in the past had put forward rival claim¬ 
ants to the crown, and as his own power increased the legal equality of all free 
Hittite citizens put them more and more upon a common footing. 

The fifteenth-century census hsts found at Alalakh and the Mari letters 
are quite explicit on the subject of the social organization of the Hurri. Apart 
from slaves, who do not figure in the lists, which were drawn up for the 
purpose of levy for service and possibly for taxation, there were three well- 
defined classes. The lowest and the most numerous class was the hupsu, semi- 
free serfs who were subject to the corvee and to military service; the alterna¬ 
tive name applied to them, sahe name, probably means that they lived not in 
the towns but either on their outskirts or in the open country; they owned 
houses and small plote of land, but since they are often noted as ‘having no ox 
(or cattle)’ they might be men of very small substance. Above them came the 
hamaku, the middle class, which included tradesmen, gardeners, royal herds¬ 
men and grooms, etc. The aristocracy, the mcaianm class, was distinguished 
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by the possession of a chariot (or wagon ?), but since the rank was hereditary 
t^t material qualification might sometimes be no more than a polite theory, 
so that occasionally there is written after the man’s name the note ^possesses 
no chariot*. The marianm seem to have been the leading citizens in all walks 
of life, and the class was a small one—^in Alalakh itself they numbered only 
thirty-four, and in the villages and small towns anything from one to thirteen; 
since, however, the head of one local levy had eighty charioteers under his 
command it must be supposed either that not all chariot-owners were of the 
mariarmu class, or else that a rich member of the class might own a number of 
chariots. There are two or three references {rwt in census lists) to mushkenu 
impressed into military service, but such do not seem to have formed a social 
class; they may simply be ‘poor men’. 

THE ARMY 

In the foregoii^ chapters constant reference has been made to the direct or 
indirect influence of the army upon the history of man’s advance in civiliza¬ 
tion. In so far as the fighting forces of a country have protected its culture 
from destruction by hostile invaders or have by foreign conquest extended 
that culture into backward areas, their contribution has been obvious, and as 
an outstanding element in the social organization they cannot be disregarded. 
It must be remembered also that success in war and the resultant capture of 
prisoners was one of the chief sources of the slave-labour which for many early 
communities was essential to progress, and that the economic and administra¬ 
tive stability of governments has always been conditioned by the armed 
support at their command. While this is in no sense a military history, a brief 
sketch of military development and organization is needed to explain how, in 
different countries, the army came to play the part it did, affecting in varying 
degrees the lives of the people. 

The origin of the army is, of course, the ‘nation in arms’, the levee en masse 
of the male members of the community for purposes of defence or attack. 
The Hebrew people did not pass beyond this primitive stage until the days 
of the Kingdom; every man was a fighting man at need, called up and com¬ 
manded by the recognized head of his clan. The pre-D}mastic Egyptians had 
their territorial basis, each nome or district providing its own militia which 
marched under a nome standard and was presumably raised and commanded 
by the prince or great landowner who was the nome’s governor. With the 
unification of Egypt the system was altered but little. The nomarch confirmed 
in office would, in the event of war, be summoned by the central govermnent 
to produce his contingent; but it was a contingent of his own men, owing 
allegiance primarily to himself, and when in times of national disorganization 
the nomarch asserted his independence he could count upon his local troops 
to fight for him against his neighbours and the Pharaoh alike. But these lo(^ 
troops were not regular soldiers. Military service in Egypt was merely one 
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form of the corvie. The peasant was called up now for di g g ing irrigation 
canals, now for mining and building work, now for the army; and in each case 
when the work was finished he went back to his heme labour. Such casual and 
intermittent compulsory service was neither meant nor expected to produce 
a regular army; the most it could do was to form a cadre of officers able to 
organize and discipline the raw levies supplied by the nomarchs; and these 
officers would be appointed by and responsible to the Pharaoh alone. It was 
an unsatisfactory system, for as long as the nomarchs retained their armed 
following the central government could not feel itself secure. The Middle 
Kingdom saw the final suppression of the old territorial nobility, and Pharaoh 
became the sole head of the Egyptian army. 

It was under the Middle Kingdom rulers that aggressive warfare first in 
the Sudan and then in Syria changed the conditions of service. Troops were 
now required not to meet some sudden and short-lived emergency but to 
embark on foreign expeditions whose duration might well be prolonged, 
disregarding the regular ‘season when kings go forth to war* which was the 
season after the safe harvesting of the crops. In these circumstances the old 
form of general conscription could not be enforced; the food-supplies of the 
nation would not be forthcoming unless the conscripted peasant were there 
to work the fields at the proper time. What was needed was a standing army, 
and for this trained officers were available; but the difficulty of raising 
sufficient troops without disrupting the country’s economy remained. More¬ 
over, the Egyptian was by disposition no soldier, and the forces which had 
served well enough in domestic warfare against fellow Eg5q)tians were not to 
be depended upon when it came to fighting Asiatics. The result was that the 
regulM army was largely formed of foreign mercenaries. Even under the 
Twelfth Dynasty the royal bodyguard consisted of Sudanese regulars, and 
soon afterwards in the armies of Egypt that overran Syria the native Egyp¬ 
tians (professional soldiers by force of circumstances) were outnumbered by 
the Sudanese, Libyans, Shardanu and Syrians in the pay of the Pharaoh. The 
army, in fact, was not national but royd; the cost of it was defrayed by the 
ruler out of the enormous revenues of the crown, supplemented by the booty 
taken in war; it had very little to do with the people in general. The peasant 
might still, under the corvie, be called up for some para-military duty as 
camp-follower or whatnot, but to all intents and purposes he was quit of the 
army service which he detested and war—always waged far away on foreign 
soil—meant nothing to him. 

In this, as in so many other respects, the course followed by Mesopotamia 
was radically different from that taken by Egypt. The beginnings were 
necessarily similar, the levie en masse of a village community threatened with 
attack; but as the deffa came to be more sharply partitioned off into dty 
states owing allegiance to different patron gods, land-hunger and, still more, 
jealousy regarding water supplies, led to endemic wars. Because it was the 
city’s god who led the attack or marshalled the defence every pious citizen 
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was bound to follow his standard, and the local en^ or king, who represented 
the god, naturally took command. The ensl was a permanent official, and the 
■captaiacy of the city*s forces was one of his principal functions, and where 
those forces were so constantly engaged it was his duty to see that the citizen 
army9 was adequate to its task; they might not be regular soldiers, but they 
had to be organized and trained for regular warfare. 

On Eannatum’s *Stele of the Vultures* (PI. 18, a) we can see how, by the 
early part of the third millennium BC, the Sumerians had evolved a military 
formation whicdi has a definitely professional look, and on the ^Standard of 
Ur* that professional aspect is emphasized, and at the same time certain 
technical advances seem to have been made. 

On the stele the best troops—^the corps d*elite —^are foot-soldiers uniformly 
equipped with bronze (or copper) helmets, big rectangular shields and long 
spears, who are drawn up in a six-deep phalanx; other troops, with helmets 
but no body-armour, wearing only the fleeced kaunakes kilt and carrying long 
lances, advance in double file; the ruler himself appears on foot at the head 
of the phalanx, wearing the fleece robe and carrying a short curved sword, 
and a second time he is represented at the head of the marching files, but this 
time he is mounted in a (diariot and wields a long spear, while in a quiver in 
front of him there are light throwing-javelins. On the Standard (PI. 17, b) 
there is again a phalanx, but it is differently equipped; the solffiers wear 
helmets and heavy cloaks (probably of leather wiffi metal studs) but have no 
shields, and instead of spears they carry short battle-axes. The light-armed 
skirmishers engaged with the enemy wear only helmet and kilt, or, at most, 
a light shawl, and their only weapon seems to be the club. The real innovation 
is the chariotry. The king still has his own royal chariot, but now there is a 
chariot corps; the cars, drawn each by four asses, carry two men, a driver and 
a fighter armed with battle-axe and a sheath of light javelins. 

Such organization of the service into branches distinguished by their 
armament is the sophistication of military science attempting to forge a 
decisive weapon. But it is clear that ever3rthing is still experimental. The 
change in the character of the phalanx was an experiment. The ass-drawn 
chariot had long been known—since the Uruk period at least, for it is men¬ 
tioned in the epic poem *Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta’ which refers to the 
close of the fourth millennium bc; for Eannatum it is a royal distinction, on 
the Standard a divisional arm, and after that time it seems to have dropped out 
of use except, perhaps, for ceremonial purposes. Again, the bow was in 
common use in Sumer in the al’Ubaid period (as it was in Egypt, where 
archers formed part of the army throughout all history),^® but it is only once 
figured on an early Sumerian monument and then as used against animals, 
not men; the arrows found in the grave of Mes-Kalam-dug at Ur—^roughly 
contemporary with the Standard—were sporting arrows, not weapons of war; 
yet on the s^e of Naram-Sin (PI. 18, b) the king is shown holding a bow, 
implying that for the northern Akkadians at any rate it was an approved and 
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honoured arm. The same stele suggests also that the kings of Akkad aban¬ 
doned the phalanx drill and relied rather upon open fighting, tactics which 
would accord with the employment of archers. 

The Sumerians had been, so far as we know, civilian soldiers, well-drilled 
and experienced volunteers in the service of the city’s god. The Akkadian 
kings, however, conducting campaigns as far afield as Cappadocia and the 
Mediterranean coast, had need of a professional army; thus Sargon had a 
standing force of 5,400 men who ‘ate daily before him’. Circumstances made 
the same demand here as in Egypt, but nothing could be more unlike the 
Egyptian army than that evolved by the Sumerian kings and perfected by 
Hammurabi. 

The Babylonian army was based upon a system of conscription; lists of all 
those liable to military service were kept in the state registers. By nO means 
all the population was liable. The rmishkem, as we have seen, were con¬ 
scripted, but only as camp-followers, and even listed men might be excused if 
circumstances justified it, e.g. where two brothers were recruited one might 
be released if family affairs so required, a shepherd or a baker might, if 
indispensable, be returned to his civil occupation; but the appeal had to be 
approved by the king himself, and in some cases he would demand a substi¬ 
tute; on the other hand, it was a penal offence for a recruit to substitute 
another man for himself without the royal permission. No slaves and no 
foreigners were enrolled. So far as possible the men taken were the sons of old 
soldiers, and this hereditary calling meant the creation of a military caste and 
a corporate spirit which was invaluable. For the ordinary soldier was not kept 
permanently with the colours; unlike the personnel of the small standing 
army, ‘the King’s Troop’, he could return to civil life in the intervals of service, 
rejoining the ranks when called up by the recruiting officer but rejoining a 
profession and a company already familiar to him. Discipline was necessarily 
strict, but the rank and ffle were protected against harsh or unfair treatment 
by their officers, and they seem to have been well fed and reasonably paid. 
Rations had to be supplied by the city governments for the troops in their 
area, and in addition special taxes were levied, apparently upon individual 
citizens, to provide pay; thus one Imlik-ili states that he has paid five-sixths 
of a mina of silver for fifty soldiers, and this would appear to have been a 
compulsory payment rather than a voluntary subscription like the Greek 
‘liturgy’. But the main attraction to the military life was the gift of land. To 
every soldier the king gave a parcel of land on a feudal basis; it carried the 
duty to serve, but it was inalienable and (with the same liability) hereditary; 
during his absence in the field he could let the land or take a partner, but on 
his return, in not more than three years, he could reclaim it for himself; but 
he was bound to cultivate and crop his land; should he fail to do so for more 
than three years on end, and some other man tend the neglected property, 
then, and in this way only, did the feeholder lose possession—a very proper 
subordination of private ownership to the public good. Yet another privilege 
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enjoyed by the Babylonian soldier was that if he were taken prisoner by the 
, enemy and could not himself afford his ransom this should be paid by the 
temple of his home town or, failing that, by the king. He was indeed a 
hivoured person; and, since both the favours and the command were vested 
solely in the king’s person, his loyalty could be taken for granted, and in fact 
we hear of no such thing as a military revolt. That the Babylonian army 
degenerated as it did after the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon was in 
part due, it would seem, to the growing commercial wealth of the country 
which outbalanced the privileges of the military and made army service 
unpopular, so that a returned prisoner could say *No more soldiering for 
me*; but in part also to the introduction of the horse-drawn war chariot, 
which revolutionized tactics and made the Babylonian army out of date. 

The Hitdtes seem to have been the first of the Western Asiatic powers to 
make regular use of the horse. It had long been domesticated in central Asia, 
as at Anau. Horsed chariots were buried in the royal tombs of China in the 
fourteenth century BC. The chariot reached Anatolia (presumably through 
the Hurri acting as middlemen) not later than the dose of the third millen¬ 
nium BC, and very soon formed the most important arm of the Hittite fighting 
force. The Kassites brought the horse into Mesopotamia, where a later 
Kassite king boasted that horses were ‘as common as straw’, and Syria took 
them over from the Hurri; if the Egyptians did not see them in Syria they 
were to learn of them when the Hyksos war-chariots broke into Egypt. 
Everywhere the horse was used for the war-chariot alone, not for ordinary 
draught purposes or for riding; but no country failed to recognize the value 
of the new weapon. Mesopotamia had long since discarded the old Sumerian 
ass-drawn chariot; the Egyptians had never used the ass for any draught 
purpose, for the excellent reason that their valley bottom, cut up by innumer¬ 
able water-channels, was almost impracticable for wheded traffic, and the 
natural method of transport was by water. The horsed chariot, therefore, was 
for the Near East a real innovation. It was a costly weapon and as such tended 
to emphasize sodal distinctions in the army. When, as was the case with the 
Hitdtes, the chariotry, like the infantry, were furnished by the cities of the 
empire, they took precedence over the mere footmen, whether those were 
fellow townsmen or the retainers of the great nobles, and yet more over the 
mercenaries such as the Sutu bowmen. Amongst the Hurri, chariot-owners 
formed the highest social class. When, as in Egypt, the charioteer provided 
his own equipment—^which only the rich could afford to do—the devdop- 
ment of the arm increased also the social position of the aristocracy in the 
state. In the latter half of the second millennium bc victory in war was 
hdd to depend upon the numerical strength of the chariotry engaged on 
dther side, so that every effort was made to raise the largest force possible: 
if we can bdieve Egyptian accounts, the Hittite army at the battle of Car- 
chemish consisted of 17,000 infantry and no less than 3,500 chariots. But it 
was a weapon whose r^ value was laigdy psychological, as is evidenced by 
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the Hebrew dread of the ^chariots of iron* of the Philistines; it did indeed 
secure quickness of manoeuvre, but more important was the terror which it 
inspired in the inexperienced foot-soldier. At the batde of Kadesh the infantry 
division of R6, taken by surprise by the Hittite chariots, simply took to its 
heels, and the Amon division broke at the mere rumour of them; for a long 
time the struggle remained largely a chariotry battle in which the combatants 
seem seldom to have come to very dose quarters, each side advancing and 
retreating alternately (the Hittite infantry was on the other side of the river); 
but as soon as the scattered Amon division rallied and marched up, and the 
Sutekh division appeared in the south, the Hittite chariots, unable to face 
unbroken infantry, simply withdrew across the river and abandoned the fight. 
It was not without reason that the Achaeans used their chariots to manoeuvre 
and dismounted from them to fight; when the new weapon ceased to strike 
terror it ceased to be effective, and though the Assyrians were to use it still to 
good purpose, it gradually fell into disuse, becoming a parade weapon rather 
than an instrument of war. 


LAW 

It is, of course, obvious that no real community, however small and however 
primitive, can exist and hold together unless certain rules regarding the 
relations between members of the sodal unit are recognized as binding upon 
each and all. Such rules may originally have been imposed by the arbitrary 
will of the strongest memt^r of the unit, or they may represent mutual 
concessions whereby the individual will submits itself to a regime tending to 
the common good; whatever their ultimate source, their observance is mani¬ 
festly to the general interest, and therefore the free community as a whole 
will be prepared to defend and perpetuate them." So essential are they to the 
very existence of society that, as custom crystallizes into precedent, diey arc 
apt to acquire an authority of their own which is independent of the views of 
the living members of the community; so far from the state being conceived 
as making the law, men tend to assume that it is the law that makes the state. 
But as life becomes more complicated under the conditions of an urban 
civilization, changes are bound to occur in the laws. As the government 
enlarges its scope and strengthens its authority it will include in its province 
much that in old days had been left to the jurisdiction of the village council 
or the pater familias, and it will insist on a uniform system to replace the 
varying customs of the once independent units; and it is also true that men 
living under the rule of law achieve in time a moral outlook different from 
that of the law’s first authors, so that its tenets no longer satisfy them. A 
revision of the law, modifying the ancient precedents so as to bring them into 
harmony with the changed conditions of society, becomes desirable; but 
because it is dangerous to tamper with the law, any change is likely to be 
promulgated not by the smte at large but by some individual whose undis¬ 
puted authority ensures general obedience. The ancient ‘codes* of which we 
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have knowledge are almost all associated with the names of some such out¬ 
standing character—^the G>de of Hammurabi, the Code of Moses, the Code 
'of Hattusilis or of Suppiluhuma, and so on. 

Although it is possible to get an idea of legal practice from court records 
such as the Kerkuk tablets for the Mitanni country, or the *Tomb Robbery* 
papyri for Twentieth Dynasty Egypt, the real nature of law can be understood 
only from the formal presentation of its tenets in the shape of a code. In view 
of the total lack of documentary evidence we can have no notion whatsoever 
about the laws of Harappa and of China under the Shang Dynasty. As regards 
Egypt, although Greek writers assure us that the Egyptians codified their 
laws, yet no fragment of any such code has come down to us—^indeed, 
we know remarkably little about Egyptian law in the concrete’, observes 
Professor J. H. Breasted, ‘and not very much concerning the spirit in which 
it was administered’.” In the case, however, of Sumer, Babylon, Assyria, 
Palestine and Hattusas enough of the old codes is preserved to illustrate the 
character and’ the development of the country’s legal system. 

As might be expected from the brief sketch of their origin suggested above, 
these ‘codes’ are not really codes at all in the modem sense of the word; they 
are not a codification of the laws of the land but partial redactions based on 
ancient practice or precedent. The law-giver is not attempting to produce a 
coTp/s juris; he is publishing a list of emendations of su^ clauses in older 
compilations as call for alteration or addition in the changed circumstances 
of his day, and clauses that need no emendation are not included in his list 
but are t^en for granted. They are casuistical, not theoretical at all; Ham¬ 
murabi, for instance, makes no apparent attempt to seek for legal principles; 
his purpose is to give instructions to the judge, and his clauses are not records 
of decisions commonly given but models for decisions to be given in the 
future. Hammurabi was bringing up to date a corpus of common law which 
had long before his time been ‘codified’ by Libit-Ishtar of Isin, by Ibi-Sin 
and by Ur-Nammu of Ur and by other and still earlier rulers of Sumer, as 
well as by his own ancestor, Sumu-la-ilum of Babylon. Legislating for a wide 
empire, he had to reconcile established Sumerian practice with the not 
necessarily conciurent views of his own Amorite stock and, in particular, he 
had to adapt the system to a society composed not of two classes, like the old 
Sumerian, but of three, a change whic^ must surely be attributed to the 
traditions of the now predominant Semites. Similarly, too, in the Hitdte Code 
the earlier version ^ to allow for different views regarding crime and 
punishment prevailing amongst different member-states of the Hitdte 
confederacy, while the later versions attempt to rule out such anomalies and 
insist upon uniformity throughout the empire. 

The clauses of the ^de of Ur-Nammu, so far as can be gathered from the 
fragmentary text, cafi on the whole readily be recognized as prototypes of the 
similar but not identical laws of Hammurabi. The most sig^cant difference 
is that the Ur-Nanunu Code, in all probability, knows of two social classes 
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only, the freeman and the slave, and does not take into account any social 
poup corresponding to the mushkenu of Hammurabi’s Code. In this respect 
it would appear that the Libit-Ishtar Code agrees with that of Ur-Nammu; 
generally speaking, however, it is very similar in structure and import to 
Hammurabi’s, so much so that either Hammurabi copied Libit-Ishtar or 
both codes are derived from a common source. But in the later Babylonian 
Code there are often qualifying additions made to the Isin clauses, or even 
definite alterations; thus, whereas according to the Isin law the slave-born 
children of a free father have no part in the father’s estate, the Babylonian 
law gives to the father the power to legalize such children by the simple 
declaration ‘You are my children’. 

It is remarkable that in Hammurabi’s Code the principle of retaliation 
plays a larger part than it had done in the Codes of Libit-Ishtar ^d Ur- 
Nammu, and the death sentence is invoked more widely. This has been 
described as a case of‘archaism* on the part of the legislator; but it can equally 
weU be explained as the result of a stronger and more centrally-organized 
government. In a primitive society the lex talionis answers to man’s natural 
instinas; it is the individual who is injured and the individual attempts to 
do to the other as he has been done by. But because violent revenge, however 
justified, leads to fresh violence and is anti-social in its effects, the primitive 
community is anxious that peace should be made between the two parties, 
and this is best done on a ‘financial’ basis; the families interested in preventing 
a blood-feud meet together, if necessary under the presidency of Aeir tribal 
chief, and assess the injury and arrange payment by the injurer. But with the 
growth of a centralized government what had been civil offences become 
crimes against the state, whose welfare is threatened by them. It is not for 
the private citizen or for the tribal gathering to deal with such crimes; the 
state must defend itself, and in proportion as the offence is more heinous the 
sanction must be more severe; retaliation takes the place of settlement. The 
fact that in most cases where Hammurabi introduces the death penalty it is 
for assaults on the upper class of citizen, i.e. on those who were of greater 
importance to the state, can be held to show that the increased severity of his 
code is a condition of social progress rather than an archaistic relapse. 

The mere fact that these Asiatic legislators are concerned with the revision 
of older codes means that those codes were not looked upon as sacrosanct. It 
is true that all Sumerian law was nominally what Urukagina of Lagash claims 
his own code to be, the ‘Word* of the city’s god, but that is simply due to the 
fact that the Sumerian city state was theoretically a theocracy, and Urukagina, 
as the en^j the human representative of the god, spoke in his name; similarly 
legal cases were heard in the temples with priests as judges, but that, too, was 
because the god owned the city and his ministers were the ministers of state. 
Urukagina’s Code could be altered by any other ruler speaking in the name 
of the dty’s god. It is true, again, that Hammurabi headed his great edict 
with a carved relief showing him s tanding in reverence before the Sun-god 
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who holds the measurixig-rod and line, symbols of justice and straight- 
. forward dealing; the laws which the king promulgates are based upon the 
principles of divine justice, and in formulating them he has sought the 
inspiration of god. But the actual laws are not dictated by Shamash. Human 
law is but an approximation to the divine. The old code had been an honest 
attempt to legiskte in accordance with the will of Heaven; but social con¬ 
ditions might change and also men’s views of the will of Heaven might be 
broadened; a new version of the law might therefore be called for, but the 
revision would be based upon the divine justice no less than had the original. 
This is particularly clear in the case of ihe Hittite law; the whole tendency 
of the later vqrsion is towards the mitigation of punishment and the sub¬ 
stitution of a fine for the corporal punishment of a less highly civilized era. 
On the other hand the Assyrian G>de, which is based upon the Babylonian, 
is infinitely more severe; it faithfully reflects the brutal materialism of the 
Assyrian empire and the low moral standard of Assyria’s gods with whose 
character the more humane enactments of Hammurabi were inconsistent; 
so that revision, in this case, meant revulsion. 

A very different view of the law was held by the Egyptians and by the 
Hebrews. That an Egyptian Law Code existed loi^ before the explicit 
mention of it by Greek authors is a reasonable assumption, but there is little 
material evidence to support it. In the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty we 
find an utterly obscure allusion to a clause in ‘the Book of Memphis, being 
the Word of ihe Sovereign, the mercy of the Vizier’, and in Rekhmire’s tomb, 
describing the induction of the vizier,^ it is said ‘and as for the office in 
which you judge, there is a spacious room in it full of [the records (?) of all 
(past)] judgements’: there are what seem to be vague references to a code in 
the Middle Kingdom, and on such grounds it appears likdy that something 
in the nature of a corpus of law went bade to the early centuries of the third 
millennium BC. But while it might be too much to expect that a complete 
code should survive, what is remarkable is that at no period have we any 
evidence for a revision of the primitive law. Even Harmhab, who had to cope 
with the complete disorganization of sodety that resulted from the mis- 
govemn^t of Akhenaton and his feeble successors, and who claimed that 
he had ‘improved the laws of Egypt’, really limited himself to a reform of the 
administration. Having acquainted himself with the corruption that was 
rampant everywhere ‘he dictated to his personal scribe in his private chamber 
a series of hi^y-specialized laws to suit every case of which he had learned’, 
but none of them altered or affected the old laws; they were all directed 
against the practice of extortion fiom the poor by &cal and administrative 
officials; in other words, he made no change in the original code but merely 
added sanctions for breaches of it. Even the ‘unprecedented’ step whereby 
he relieved the salaries of local judges from income-tax charges so that they 
na^t have no excuse for ill^ally enriching themselves was but a treasury 
concession involving no change in the law as such. Judging ffom such 
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evidence as we possess—^negative evidence for the most part—^it would 
certainly seem as if Egyptian law were throughout its history relatively static. 
B^ause Pharaoh was a god he could of course issue any order that he pleased 
and it would have no less authority than the traditional law; but if such ad hoc 
orders were made, as presumably they were, they were valid only for the time 
being, after which the old code resumed its vogue unchang ed; there is no 
record of any ofBidal revision supplanting the original version of the law. 

Something of the same kind is true of the Hebrews. Like Hammurabi, 
Moses *4 did not arbitrarily invent a code but drew up in codified form a list 
of traditional laws which were to be observed for the future. The traditions 
on whidi he relied were mixed. Some were peculiar to the patriarchal clan 
from which the Hebrews claimed descent, some were borrowed from the 
peoples with whom the patriarchs had been in contact—thus, the law con¬ 
cerning the bull that gores (Exod. xxi. 28) is taken directly from the Sumerian 
law which was to reappear as clause 251 in the Code of Hammurabi (compare 
also Deut. xxiv. 7 with Ham. § 14; Deut. xxi. 1-9 with Ham. § 23; Deut. 
xxiv. I with Ham. § 137)—^and a few were original enactments prompted by 
experience. That all these should be set down in writing as a corpus of law 
was a course for which precedents abounded—^both the Egyptian and the 
Mesopotamian Codes were familiar enough—^but the circumstances of the 
Hebrews were altogether peculiar. They were a horde of nomads with no 
recognized government to execute the law. Moses (see p. 512, n. 14) himself 
was indeed a leader, but not a member of a ruling d3masty, and his ascendancy 
was purely moral and personal and afforded no guarantee that his enactments 
would be respected after his death; in that inchoate society the administration 
of the law had to be left very largely to the heads of families individually or to 
the same heads acting in conclave as a tribal council, and experience had 
shown how little reliance could be placed upon them. The only efficacious 
sanction for the Mosaic Code was the sanction of God. Accordingly, in that 
code purely religious clauses—^the tenets of the Hebrew faith—^are joined 
with the social and penal clauses selected from established law as being 
applicable to the manner of life of a nomadic community; and all of these 
dike are represented as commandments issued directly by Jehovah in person. 
This was a divine law. Later generations might—^and did—add to it, claiming 
that they did so in the light of further revelation; but there could be no 
revision of the origind code and no omission or modification of any of its 
clauses; the Word of the Lord was to endure for ever. 

Amongst the andent systems the Hebrew is unique in making religion the 
basis of law and thereby establishing a mord code. Actually its provisions, 
relatively few in number, vary widely in their ethicd vdues, ranging from 
broad prindples like the forbidding of murder to detdled regulations suited to 
the sodd organization of a primitive tribe or aimed at that tribe’s perpetua¬ 
tion as such; it is even less systematized and less coherent than the Mesopo¬ 
tamian and Hittite *Q)des’ and shows none of that progressive development 
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which in th^ results from long juridical experience. But the social aspects 
of the Mosaic law as enunciated by its founder were so far in keeping with 
"Hebrew conditions that they could easily be as similat ed by the barbarous 
tribesmen, and with that acceptance went the recognition of the law’s moral 
basis. If the historian desires to record the progress made by man in the 
course of the second millennium before Christ, in legal theory and practice, 
he will turn his attention to those more civilized lands wherein the annipnt 
tradition of the courts was constantly adapted to social advance and the 
mutual relations of citizen and state were reconciled on the grounds of 
expediency and common sense; yet it remains true that the Hebrew Code was 
the first in which it is ei^licitly stated that law is something more than a 
compromise assuring the interests of the individual and of the government, 
that it depends not on historical precedent but upon ultimate morality. With 
the (X)llapse of civilized states their traditional syst ems of law have jfor the 
most part v£^shed with them; few nations have suffered eclipse more 
complete than that of the Hebrews, but none the less *the laws of the Lord, 
His statutes and His judgements’ have survived unchanged up to the present 
day. 

Whereas the Mosaic Code was put forward as a corpus of law, a general 
guide to conduct, the Mesopotamian and Hittite Codes were, as has been said 
above, merely lists of emendations of older laws. Many of those laws, probably, 
had never b^ codified at all; they were traditional, and so far taken for 
granted that no reference to them was necessary. Hammurabi, for example, 
lays down no rule about murder, except when the killer’s method was witch¬ 
craft, for which the penalty is death, or when a brigand murders and disap¬ 
pears, in which case ‘the dty and governor in whose land and district the 
brigandage took place shall pay one mina of silver’ to the dead man’s kin. 
The custom of the blood-feud whereby the murdered man’s next-of-kin 
takes vengeance into his own hands was too well established to be subject to 
change, and so Hammurabi says nothing about it, though by legislating for 
manslaughter as opposed to deliberate killing he does confine the blood-feud 
within reasonable limits. In the same way the Hittite Codes deal only with 
exceptional cases of marriage and are altogether silent on such important 
subjects as adoption, inheritance and the laws of contract; they did not 
legislate on these matters because they were adequately regulated by the 
customary law of the people. 

As a general rule the clauses of the law in any ‘code’ are put in the form 
of hypothetical cases followed by an appropriate r uling . Whether or not 
this quotes a precedent that has actually occurred in the courts of law, it is 
obviously an instruction to the judge trying such a case in the future. For the 
further convenience of the judge the causes are roughly grouped accordii^ 
to their content, but the grouping does not seem to follow any logical classi¬ 
fication of offences; ev^ what we should call the fundamental distinction 
between criminal and civil law is here entirely disregarded. The underlying 
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motive of all law was, evidently, to uphold the authority of the state and to 
preserve the social organism, for which latter purpose the family, as the 
ultimate unit of society, demanded special protection. Offences therefore 
can be classified as being against the gods, against tlie smte, or against the 
individual; regulations are laid down for all family affairs such as marriage, 
adoption and inheritance, regarding which family quarrels might easily arise; 
in addition, conditions of trade, hire charges, wages and rates of interest are 
fixed by law so as to obviate disputes. 

The economic clauses really explain the character of the code. That they 
were meant to be generally valid is unthinkable, for tariffs would necessarily 
vary according to supply and demand, and the ancient kingdoms did not 
dispose of a bureaucracy capable of enforcing an artificial uniformity on 
private business such as even under a modern government only begets a black 
market. Actually in Mesopotamia the terms of the business contracts of 
Hammurabi’s time do not at all conform to the figures given in his Code.^5 
It is quite clear that merchants were free to make their own arrangements, to 
fix their own rates for hire and to agree with their workmen as to the wages 
to be paid. But if there were no written agreement, or if the financial terms 
were in dispute and the case was brought into court, then the judge in assess¬ 
ing payments would base his finding on Hammurabi’s edict. The purpose of 
the economic clauses is to secure uniformity and finality in the administration 
of justice, not in the transactions of the market-place; as instructions to the 
judge, they are on precisely the same footing as the social or penal clauses 
wherein a specific fine or punishment is prescribed for each offence. 

The most serious offences were those against the state and against the gods, 
which according to ancient views are really one and the same; in Mesopotamia 
the gods of a theocratic state were in fact the government, and amongst the 
Hittites, though the various local gods were not literally the city’s rulers, yet 
an offence against the god involved the whole city or state in the god’s dis¬ 
pleasure. In this matter tradition was so unmistakable that there was little 
need for new legislation, and in the codes that we possess very few clauses 
deal with such things, but always the punishment is severe. In Egypt a palace 
conspiracy against the divine Pharaoh was naturally punished with death; as 
is known from the records of the prosecution of the plotters against Ramses 
III, a special court would be commissioned for the trial, and, as a royal con¬ 
cession, the criminals would be allowed to commit suicide. In Hammurabi’s 
Code the thief who steals from temple or palace, and the receiver of such 
stolen goods, are both condemned to death. According to Hittite law, rebel¬ 
lion against the king involved the death of the rebel’s whole family; the theft 
of the bronze spear set up at the gate of the palace was a capital offence 
because the spear syiflbolized the authority of the king; the theft of a field 
consecrated to the gods originally required the death of the thief, but in a 
later and a milder age atonement could be made by the sacrifice of an animal 
in place of the man. The practice of black magic is also a penal crime; logically 
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SO, for not only is it an ofTcmce against the gods but also it circumvents state 
acdon and defeats the law—'rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft*, and because 
the two M into the same category witchcraft deserves death; so Moses, and 
so Hammurabi; only the more humane Hittite law substitute a fine for the 
death sentence, and then only in the case of a freeman. 

In dvil cases the punishmiets for offences against the person are based on 
the lex talioms which was the common tradition of all Middle Eastern peoples. 
Because this was regarded as a private matter, the individual repajdng hurt 
for hurt or avenging a kinsman’s death by the rules of the blood*feud, the 
older codes had nothing to say on the subject; only when a society rorognized 
the need of putting a check on such violence was the lex talioms embodied in 
the law. The Mosaic Code explicitly confirms the tradition, *an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth*, and Hammurabi docs the like where the victim is of 
the upper class, an amelu, but ordains money compensation where he is of 
the lower order, a mushkenu, or a slave, while the Hebrew Code grants liberty 
to a slave whose eye or tooth has been put out by his master’s violence. In the 
case of homicide both codes maintain the old rule that vengeance for murder 
is the duty of the dead man’s nart-of-kin,^® not of the state, and the avenger is 
guiltless in the sight of the law; but both distinguish between deliberate 
minder and accidental killing, as when two men quarrel and fight and one is 
killed but the other can swear that he had no intention of killing, and by the 
Hebrew law the slayer can take sanctuary and by the Babylonian he can escape 
with a money payment. It can fiiirly be argued ^at the motive of the legislator 
in retaining the principle of retribution was restrictive rather than permissive; 
the injured party could not infli ct a greater injury than he had received, and 
though the judge, if the matter came before him, was bound to make 'the 
jpunishment fit the crime’ yet there was no objection to the case being com¬ 
pounded out of court on more civilized lines. What is really important from 
the point of view of the development of man’s conception of law is that, with 
the sole exception of murder, crimes of violence against the person are 
removed from the sphere of private vengeance and are brought within the 
competence of the state. 

The Hittite Code, which is certainly in part derived from the Babylonian, 
is, in the form in which we have it, some centuries later in date than 
Hammurabi’s and reflects a different national tradition and character; but 
it shows a marked ethical advance. Only in one case is private revenge 
allowed—^where a husband surprises his adulterous wife with her paramour 
in flagrante delicto (in the very act) and kills them on the spot, he is guilt¬ 
less in the eyes of the law; it is the crime passiormel that may well be self- 
excused; but, if he does not so act at once, the moment for vengeance is 
passed and he must needs have recourse to the law. Even the blood-feud is 
abolished, though a concession is still made to ancient custom; the state 
arrests and tries the murderer, but when sentence is to be pronounced upon 
him the victim’s next-of-kin (the 'avenger* under the old regime) decides it: 
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*tfhe says “Let him die*’, he shall die; but if he says “Let him make restitu¬ 
tion”, he shall make restitution: the king shall have no say in it.’ Throughout 
the Hitdte Code ‘retribution plays an inconspicuous part in comparison with 
the principle of restitution*. The only offences for which capital punishment is 
prescribed are defiance of the authority of the state, rape, and sexual inter¬ 
course with animals; and, in the case of a slave, defiance of his master’s 
autliority; and black magic; but even so the sentence of the court is not final 
but must be submitted to the king for his personal confirmation. This is in 
striking contrast to Hammurabi’s Code, in which the death penalty is 
assigned for house-breaking, brigandage, rape, incest, causing abortion, faulty 
building that results in a fatal accident, black magic, kidnapping, the con¬ 
nivance at a slave’s escape or the sheltering of a runaway slave, certain forms 
of theft and the receipt of stolen property. Bodily mutilation, which is not 
uncommon under the Babylonian system and becomes the normal punish¬ 
ment of the savage Assyrian Code, is confined by Hittite law to slaves, and 
then only for theft and arson; there is no use of the bastinado. Collective 
pimishment is not inflicted except in the case of rebellion, already cited, and 
in cases of murder by a person or persons unknown when, if the crime occurs 
in the neighbourhood of a town or village, that community may be called 
upon to pay compensation. The law takes cognizance of intention, and of 
extenuating circumstances, as in its distinction between murder in cold blood, 
killing in the heat of a quarrel, and accidental homicide; thus, too, where a 
married woman has been raped ‘in the mountains’ her assailant is to be 
executed, but she is herself guiltless because it is presumed that only the 
loneliness of the spot prevented her cries for help from being heard; but if the 
assault took place in the woman’s own house, where any outcry on her part 
would certaMy have been overheard, she also must die as a consenting party. 
In this again there is an advance upon the ethical standard of the Babylonian 
Code; older Sumerian law, in defining the penalty for a blow dealt to a 
woman and causing abortion, did distinguish between the intentional blow 
and the accidental; but Hummarabi waives this distinction (paras. 208-14) 
and emphasizes only the social class of the sufferer. 

For practically ill offences committed by a freeman, whether crimes 
against the person or theft or damage to property, the Hittite law adopts the 
principle of restitution or compensation; retribution enters in only in so far 
as the offender may be required to pay several times the cost of the damage he 
has done. Even so the tendency is to mitigate the penalties, e.g. (para. 63) ‘If 
anyone steals a plough-ox, formerly they used to give fifteen oxen, but now he 
gives ten oxen’; and such mitigation might be due to the direct action of the 
king (para. 25); ‘If a man puts filth into a pot or tank, formerly they paid six 
shekels of silver; he 4vho put in filth paid three shekels of silver [to the 
owner ?] and into the palace they used to take three shekels of silver. But now 
the king has remitted the share of the palace; the one who puts in the filth 
pays three shekels of silver only.* 
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There is no documentary evidence which would enable us to picture the 
legal principles and practices of the Far Eastern peoples. It would indeed be 
possible to argue back from later Chinese history to probable origins in the 
Shang or even in the Hsia periods, but sudi arguments would be subjective 
and of little value. Obviously the Shang people must have had a form of 
govemm^t and an apparatus of law such as is essential to any organized and 
urbanized community; but the oracle bones furnish no details regarding 
anything of the sort, and the sober historian can do no more than assert his 
belief that the Shang Dynasty, so far advanced in its material achievements, 
may well have anticipated much of ±e legal and moral system wliich he finds 
already established in China by the time when literature comes to his aid. 

Confining ourselves therefore to the peoples of the Middle East, as being 
the only ones about whom we possess real knowledge, we find that in the 
course of the second millennium BC they had between them gone far towards 
evolving the conception of law which is that of the modern world. The steps 
forward were tentative and unco-ordinated; the actual provisions of their legal 
codes might still be primitive and even barbarous, according to the level to 
which civilization generally had attained; there could be retrogression as well 
as advance, that depending upon national character and the type of national 
government; no one people had grasped the theory of law as a whole, but 
more than one had contributed to that theory some essential element: that 
law has a moral basis and therefore a divine sanction; that it is the function of 
the state to assure by law the maintenance of order within the state, and fair 
play and straight dealing between its citizens; that the common interest must 
be reconciled with the rights of the individual; that the execution of justice 
is a matter for the state alone, not for the private citizen; and that in punishing 
crime the state will be actuated not by the spirit of revenge but by the need to 
make good the injury done by crime and so restore the balanced order of 
society. These are ideas which were alien to man in his savage state but at one 
moment or another were realized by the legislators of the second millennium. 

LAW COURTS 

The efficacy of the legal codes naturally depended upon the administration 
of the law, upon die machinery of the law courts and the manner of its work¬ 
ing, and this was far from uniform in the various countries of the Middle East. 

The Hebrews 

In the case of the Hebrews the machinery of the law courts was non¬ 
existent. Down to the twelfth century—^the limits of our enquiry in this 
volume—even the tribal system was scarcely operative; there was no central 
government and therefore no possibility of state control. The so-called 
‘Judges’ were for the most part successful guerilla chiefs who, relying either 
upon their past achievements or upon a bodyguard of armed retainers. 
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exercised a certain amount of control over a limited area and so might be 
called upon to maintain traditional rules of justice; but even where they might 
act as divinely favoured repertories of tribal custom they had little authority 
to enforce their decisions other than the brute force they could conunand. The 
task of keeping in existence the Mosaic Code of Law depended upon the heads 
of families; these might in cases of difficulty, where more than one family was 
involved, call in their neighbours to form a council of ‘the elders ^of the 
congregation’, but whether individually or collectively they were the sole 
executives ‘every man did that which was right in his own eyes’. That in such 
circumstances the law was preserved in practice and in tradition was due to 
the fact that while it enshrined all that seemed essential in ancient family 
custom, it had been promulgated as the revealed Word of God, and only by 
apostatizing from his tribal faith could a man escape from the provisions of 
the Hebrew law. 

Egypt 

In Egypt, with its very different form of theocracy, all law emanated from 
and was subject to the will of the divine Pharaoh. There was no class of judges 
with exclusively legal duties; Pharaoh himself, with his two viziers, was in 
supreme control of the treasury and the judiciary alike, and therefore his 
officials of a lower grade represented him in both functions. In the time of the 
New Kingdom at least (and probably long before that, but information on the 
subject is sparse) the mayors or governors of the larger towns and the scribes 
and recorders of the smaller centres served as both the administrators and the 
judicial authorities of their districts. There were two ‘Great Courts’, one at 
Thebes and one at Heliopolis, presided over by the viziers of the South and 
the North respectively, and throughout the country there were local courts 
staffed by ‘the great men of the town’, the administrative officials of the 
district who were corporately empowered to try cases, and perhaps also by 
prominent residents co-opted by the officials; certainly the majority on the 
bench were priests. A man who lost his case in a local court had the right of 
appeal to the Great Court, and the final appeal was to Pharaoh himself as the 
idtimate source of law. In serious cases, as when the royal family was in¬ 
volved, Pharaoh might commission a special court, as was done by Pepi I in 
the Sixth D3masty and by Ramses III in the Nineteenth, and might deny to 
the accused the right of appeal from such a court—‘Ye shall go and examine 
them and cause those who should die to die by their own hand without my 
knowing it. And ye shall execute punishment upon the rest without my 
knowing it’; obviously Pharaoh here had prejudged the case and merely 
handed on to the royd commission the odium of passing judgement.^? 

All petitioners forldvil redress had to submit their case in writing and, if 
possible, produce written documents in support of it; since all wills, contracts, 
tax payments, etc., were also recorded in writing and copies of them filed, in 
the White House, the archive of the government treasury, it should have 
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been easy, in most instances, to establish the truth; either side was free to 
produce witnesses who would give evidence under oath, and it would seem 
that all reasonable precautions were taken to secure the triumph of justice. 
Such certainly was the avowed aim of the government. Throughout 
Egyptian history justice is insisted upon. In such didactic writings as the 
Instructions of a king to his son MerikarS, the Instructions of Ptahhotep and 
the Instructions of King Amenemhet I, the advantage of just dealings are 
emphasized, and in the tomb inscriptions, especially those of the Middle 
Kingdom, the claim is constantly made that the dead man had honoured the 
rights of the poor; in the Eighteenth Dynasty the vizier Rekhmire eloquently 
describes his own conception of the duties of his office—‘Take heed that 
thou do all things according to what is in the law. Behold, men expea the 
doing of justice in the condua of the Vizier. Behold the name given to the 
Vizier’s ciief scribe; Scribe of Justice is what he is called. As for the office 
in which thou givest audience there is a hall of judgement therein; and he 
who shall do justice before all men is the Vizier.’ 

Unfortunately, praaice seems to have fallen far short of this lofty principle. 
Our knowledge of the actual working of the courts of law is based on very few 
documents, but all agree in painting a very sombre picture of juridical pro¬ 
cedure. In criminal cases torture and mutilation were not only the punish¬ 
ment of the guilty (as in the Ramses III trial) but might be inflicted even on 
innocent vritnesses as an incentive to truth-telling; thus in the Tomb Robbery 
trial before a special commission every wimess was given a preliminary 
bastinado, whether he was suspeaed of complicity or not, and where he was 
suspeaed the treatment was worse: ‘There was brought the scribe of the 
army, Ankhefenamun; he was examined by beating with the stick, the 
bastinado was given on his fea and on his hands; an oath was administered 
to him on pain of mutilation, not to speak falsehood. They said to him, “Tell 
the manner of your going to the places with your brother”. He said, “Let a 
wimess be brought to accuse me”. He was again examined. He said, “I saw 
nothing”. He was placed under arrest in order to be examined again.* 

In civil cases, so far as we know, the evil lay not in the brutality of the 
court’s methods but in its corruption. The Middle Kingdom story of ‘the 
Eloquent Peasant’ is simply that of a poor man who is robbed by an official 
and cannot get justice done; he appe^s throughout to the high standard of 
impartial justice which one ought to expea from the Egyptian judiciary 
(actually the appeal is to Pharaoh, who has been apprised of the case but has 
ordered it to be dragged out so that he may have more of the man’s amusing 
eloquence) and he never once attempts to prove his claim, which indeed has 
never been challenged, but is only concerned to persuade the steward presid¬ 
ing over the court to do his obvious duty. Thutmose III attempted to ched: 
the corruption of the local officials and of the inspeaors sent out to investigate 
their corrupt dealings, but under the lax government of Akhenaton the briery 
in the courts of law had become intolerable; so it was that when Harmhab set 
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himself to ‘improve the laws of Egypt* his task was not to refonn the Code but 
to cleanse the administration of it. His edict ran, ‘Now, as for any official or 
any priest concerning whom it shall be heard saying, “He sits to execute 
judgement among the council appointed for judgement and he commits a 
crime against justice therein”, it shall be counted against him as a capital 
crime*. In spite of such severity it could happen that in the Harem Con¬ 
spiracy trial of Ramses Ill’s reign two of the judges appointed to the special 
commission let themselves be suborned by the accused. From the details of a 
civil action recorded in an inscription on the walls of the tomb of one Mes it is 
clear that Harmhab*s reforms had had little effect. Mes was claiming an 
estate which had belonged to his family since the time of Aahmes I, the 
founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, but as the result of a lawsuit had been 
seized from Mes’s father, in the eighteenth year of Ramses II, by a certain 
Khay; Mes won his case on the grounds that not only were Khay’s tide-deeds 
forged but also there had been falsification of the land register at the time 
of the former trial. There is no doubt that corruption was so general as to 
nullify what may have been a just and a generous code of law; the ordinary 
Egyptian might well lose all hope of getting unbiased justice from the 
courts and in despair turn to the god Amon, ‘the poor man’s Vizier who 
does not accept the bribe of the guilty*. 

Sumer and Babylon 

In ancient Sumer the administration of justice was a prerogative of the 
priesthood.** It could indeed scarcely have been otherwise. When the city 
states were still largely independent and each was governed by a king (Jugal) 
who was himself but the earthly representative of the city’s patron god, or by 
a patesi (the term is variably read as ishakku or enst) a ‘prince-priest*, the law 
courts, like everything else, were but a department of the divine government 
and would therefore naturally be directed by the god’s servants; and further, 
since all land in theory, and a vast proportion of it in fact, belonged to the god, 
most economic questions would be of direct concern to him and would be 
regulated by his priests. The reforms introduced by Urukagina of Lagash 
show how easily the biased autocracy of the priesthood might be abused; but 
it is as representative of Ningirsu that the ruler introduces his reforms. When 
Sumer was unified under the powerful kings of the Third Dynasty of Ur the 
authority of the ensi inevitably declined, but they still kept the power of legal 
decision. The judges were still for the most part members of the priestly 
order, but it seems that they were no longer taken from that order at random 
but formed a specialized branch of it; the mashkim who under the Third 
Dynasty of Ur was present at all trials and was responsible for the judicial 
procedure most often belonged to the temple staff, and although men of this 
class were not, properly speaking, ‘magistrates* they played the part of judge, 
arbitrator, notary, expert and jury. In accordance with tradition, cases were 
still heard in, or before the gate of, a temple and in the temple the judgements 
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were filed; thus Bur-Sin, restoring at Ur the ancient gateway-shrine of the 
Ziggurat terrace, calls it *the great collection of tablets* and ‘^e place of his 
judgements, the net which the enemy of Bur-Sin does not escape*. All kinds 
of dvil cases, particularly those concemol with sales, came up before the 
mashMmi if he was incapable of deciding, professional judges (di-Kud) to the 
number of two or four were called in to assist him; an appeal from their 
decision might be made to the suprone a>urt. 

Even before the collapse of Ae Third Dynasty of Ur there had been 
introduced provincial courts of justice presided over by a civilian, the mayor 
of the town (rabianu) assisted by an assembly of notables (shibuti); we find 
Ibi-Sin of Ur addr^sing instructions to a court of the sort in the town of 
Bulum. Under the Semitic kings of Isin and Larsa the mayor became a more 
powerful person, and still more so under Hammurabi of Babylon. Ham¬ 
murabi, who was not a god, as Shulgi of Ur had claimed to be, or even the 
representative of a god, was meticuloiisly careful in religious matters but 
quite determined not to submit to priestly control, and it is in his reign that 
for the first time we see civil courts with secular judges in full power. Both 
the priestly and purely dvil jurisdiction held good, but the ecdesiastical 
courts were being ousted and dvilian judges were replacing the priests. From 
now onwards the regular court was that presided over by the locd mayor with 
a bench of notables; whether they received any remimeration is not known, 
but they were reckoned as high offidals entrusted with great responsibilities; 
if they revoked their decisions they were liable to be publicly deposed. At the 
trial both sides had to produce their ^tablets*, the written deeds rdating to the 
case; then the plaintiff and after him the defendant made their depositions; 
then the witnesses were sworn by the local god and by the king and gave their 
evidence, after which the judges gave their decision. Both parties to the case 
had the right of appeal to the upper court—‘the Judges of Babylon’—^and, if 
still dissatisfied, to the king himself. Instances of the royal interest in le^ 
matters, appeals and re-trials, are common; sometimes it is clear that bribery 
was suspected or alleged; but although a certain amount of abuse of the 
system ^d indisputably occur (v. the Nuzu tablets) yet we find in Mesopo¬ 
tamia relatively little evidence of widespread corruption such as meets us in 
the literature of Egypt. But side by side with the manifest desire to do justice 
by a fair process of trial there is a shocking barbarity in the sentences pres¬ 
cribed by the law. The retention, in a few cases, of the ordeal by water is 
perhaps not unnatural considering that the courts were by origin religious 
courts; but freemen could be sold into slavery for debt, and for more serious 
offences the legal penalty might be mutilation or death by drowning, by 
burning or by impalement. The state avenges itself upon the individual by 
retribution of the most savage type. 

The Hittites 

The actual laws of the Hittite empire seem in their form and to some extent 
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in their content to have been based upon Hammurabi’s edict, as indeed might 
be expected in view of the great influence exerted by Babylon upon the 
Anatolian Hitdtes through the intermediation of the Hurri (see p. 370). 
Owing to the almost total lack of private doc ume nts ( Anat olia has produced 
nothing like the vast collection of business tablets unea^ed on Mesopo tamian 
sites) we know very little about the Hittite tribunals and law courts, but it 
would appear that these were not very different from the Babylonian model. 
In every provincial centre there was a popular court formed of the mayor and 
the city elders (or aldermen), and it may have been held competent to deal 
with minor cases such as are settled in the police courts of the modem world; 
but if not in all casefv at least in those of any importance the bench of local 
authorities was reinforced by an ofl&cial representing the king, normally the 
military commander of the local garrison. It is clear that his judicial functions 
formed a large part of the duties of this officer (whom it is tempting to compare 
with the mashkim of the Babylonian court) and the detailed instructioi^ 
issued to him show that his responsibility was by no means a light one. He was 
expected to co-operate with the local authority, *Now the commander of the 
garrison, the mayor and the elders, shall administer justice fairly, and the 
people shall bring their cases’; but since a would-be plaintiff might be 
frightened of bringing an action before a bench of purely local dignitaries who 
might be prejudiced against him, the commander was to give public notice 
that he was prepared to conduct any trial: ‘Into whatever city you return, 
summon forth all the people of the city. Whoever has a suit, decide it for him 
and satisfy him. If the slave of a man, or the maidservant of a man ... has a 
suit, decide it for them and satisfy them.’ He was to see that the law was 
administered in the right spirit: ‘Do not make the better case the worse or the 
worse case the better. Do what is just’; and to assure this his decision as 
president of the bench of magistrates seems to have been final: ‘the com¬ 
mander shall decide the case fairly and satisfy him’. The nuiyor and the 
elders would seem to have been primarily consultants and assessors, but for 
the verdict they could if necessary be overridden by the king’s representative, 
whose sentence had the royal authority behind it: ‘If anyone oppose his 
judgement his head shall be cut off.’ None the less there was an opportunity 
of appeal to the king, and all cases involving the death penalty and those of 
sorcery and certain types of theft had either to be referred to tiic king or the 
sentence submitted to him for confirmation; should anyone venture to oppose 
the king’s judgement it counted as an act of rebellion, one of the few crimes 
for which collective punishment was prescribed, and the man’s whole family 
could be put to death. 

Proceedings in the courts seem to have opened with a statement of the case 
for the prosecution followed by statement for the defence given under oath 
and supported where possible by written documents; the accused was then 
confronted by the witnesses for the prosecution and was cross-examined in 
the light of their several charges. All the statements and the evidence were 
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taken down verbatim by the derks of the court, and it is from texts of this 
sort that we learn what little we know regarding Hittite legal procedure; it is 
dear that the cross-examination was fairly conducted and that the accused 
was allowed complete freedom of speech. As Dr Gurney puts it, ‘An out¬ 
standing feature of Hittite legal procedure is the immense trouble taken to 
ascertain the facts. We possess highly detailed minutes of courts of enquiry in 
cases of peculation and neglect of duty, which are unique in the literature of 
oriental peoples and have quite a modem ring.... The text shows a spirit of 
careful and unbiased investigation which may perhaps be taken as typical of 
Hittite administration as a whole.’ 

Summary 

From the brief sketch given above of those civilizations which are b^t 
known to us it should be possible to estimate the progress made during the 
Bronze Age in the conception and administration of law. Egypt shows us that 
static'9 spirit which in a greater or a lesser degree characterizes her whole 
culture, and even the suggestion of advance that some writers detect in the 
Middle Kingdom texts is stifled by the rank growth of cormption. In Sumer 
the theory of theocratic government together with the recognition of the 
family as the basis of the state did give rise to an ideal of‘justice’ as a condition 
of social life, but the Siunerian priesthood who administ^ed justice never 
advanced far beyond the primitive insistence on retribution, and this was to 
receive the whole-hearted sanction of Babylonian law. Thus Libit-Ishtar of 
Isin seems to have substituted a money payment for the old death penalty 
in the case of certain offmces such as the harbouring of mnaway slaves; but 
Hammurabi, here as elsewhere, reasserts the severity of the retributive 
principle, and this later became the substance of the savage code of Assyria. 
In the theory of law a great step forward was taken by the Hebrews when they 
founded their code upon religion and morahty *, although the time had not yet 
come when the law could be put into practice by the machinery of an 
organized state, yet its ‘statutes and judgements* were to remain valid for the 
later kingdom. ^ practice it would appear that the Hitdtes of Anatolia had 
evolved a system unique in the ancient world, progressively more and more 
conscious of individual rights and interest, and approaching in spirit the 
ideals of modem legislation. It is true that at the close of our period the Hittite 
state was to be swept utterly out of existence and its laws and customs to 
disappear from the Imd in which they had been developed; but even so their 
contribution to man’s moral progress may not have been fruitless. Not only 
through the Syro-Hittite cities which were to perpetuate south of the Taurus 
range the civilization of Hattusas but also through the Achaean people with 
whom Hitdtes had long been in touch, there may have been handed down to 
after ages something of the liberal conception of law which we see in the 
‘Code of Suppiluliuma’. 

The standards reached by the three principal nations whom we have 
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considered differ so markedly that one is tempted to seek a reason for their 
disparity. It was not, of course, a question of race. The theory that a race as 
such should possess innate virtues and qualities superior to those of other 
races—the Greek theory of the^ <f)va€t Sovkos, the ^national slave* on the one 
hand and that of the ‘Nordic’ Ubermensch on the other—is by general admis¬ 
sion absurd; the distinctive characteristics of a people result from the influence 
brought to b^r upon them by the circumstances, the conditions of life, of 
their ancestors and of themselves. Egypt can be explained by the inertia of an 
agricultural people dominated by a divine Pharaoh and an unscrupulous 
priesthood.^” The Sumerians, combining agriculture with an extensive trade, 
with manufacture and, in the early days, with a good deal of military service, 
developed a civic spirit which would demand justice and fair dealii^ for all; 
at the same time the theocratic basis of the city state, which made a social 
offence a sin gainst the city’s god and set the seal of divine approval on 
retribution, was enough to prevent the humanizing of the primitive code. The 
Hittites, warriors establishing themselves by force in a strange land, would 
have to combine the fighter’s individualism and love of independence with the 
disciplined solidarity required for the colony’s defence and, as the different 
tribes bound themselves into an alliance, wi^ mutual concessions to varying 
points of view; moreover, they were ruled neither by a god nor by an autocrat 
but by a monarch who, up to the time of Telepinus, i.e. throughout most of 
Hittite history, was an elected, not a hereditary ruler. When they absorbed, as 
they readily did, as much as seemed to them good of a higher civilization 
evolved by their neighbours, they still preserved that balance between the 
rights of ^e individual and his duties to the state which gives to their legal 
code something of the character of democratic law. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW 

In the history of the progress of civilization, not in any one country in 
particular but of mankind in general, emphasis must needs be laid on the 
contacts between the various peoples which fertilized man’s imagination, 
spread new ideas and new techniques, and by the exchange of regional 
products enriched the resources of the ancient world. Such contacts could be 
warlike or peaceful. War in itself is, by reason of man’s nature, a relatively 
simple matter, but the utilization of war for long-term profit demands 
organization and discipline; p)eaceful relations such as make possible trade 
between lands imder different governments are far more difficult to establish 
and maintain and reqtiire something in the nature of international law. 

In the second millennium BC, as in much later times, no ruler could admit 
that a declaration of war on his part was due to his private whim or personal 
ambition. War was a matter for the gods, and it was the god of his country 
that declared war on the god of the other. The king, in this as in all other 
cases, was but the mortal agent, the instrument of the divine will; his victories 
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were the god’s victories, and if he was defeated it was because, in the council 
of the gods, his own patron deity had consented to the general decision that 
‘kingship’ should be transferred to the god of another city or country. The 
Egyptian Pharaoh, being himself a god, could not accept defeat, and any 
military reverse had to be represented as a triumph;** but, even for him, 
victory had to be attributed to the greater god of his worship, and the result 
of a successful campaign was to add new provinces not to his own possessions 
but to the empire of Amon-Re. For the Sumerian there was no doubt as to 
the god’s responsibility; when Lugal-zaggisi overcame King Urukagina and 
laid waste his city Lagash, the poet who bewails the destruction of the temples 
and the plundering of their treasuries exonerates Urakagina of all blame: ‘of 
sin on his part there is none*; but no more does he blame the mortal enemy: 
‘but as for Lugal-zaggisi, emi of Umma, may his goddess Nidaba bear this 
sin upon her head’. So, too, Hammurabi of Babylon says that ‘encouraged by 
an oracle giv^n by Anu and Enlil, who are advancing in front of his army’, he 
defeated Rim-Sin of Larsa, and ‘upon the command of Anu and Enlil’ 
he destroyed the walls of Mari. To Zimri-Lim, the kii^ of Mari, whom 
Hammurabi defeated on this occasion, there had come a warning from Adad, 
the god of the city Kallasu: ‘Am I not Adad, who restored him to the throne 
of his father’s house ? I am the lord of the throne, of the territory and of the 
dty, and what 1 have given I can take away.’ War was indeed, like the ordeal 
by battle, the judgement of the gods; as Mursilis the Hittite said to the king 
of Arzawa, ‘Now we will fight each other, and the Weather-god, my Lord, 
shall judge our judgement’. A victorious god might even carry off his victim 
into captivity, as when the statue of Marduk was taken from Babylon by 
Mursilis and imprisoned at Hana, or as when the Philistines laid the Ark of 
Jehovah before the cult image of Dagon; and the dominions of the van¬ 
quished deity passed into the hands of his conqueror. 

A mere raid, like that of Mursilis against Babylon, would but enrich with 
booty the temple, and the palace, of the invading ruler. More often victory in 
war meant that he would impose his suzerainty upon the conquered; either 
he would set his own nominee upon the provincial throne or he would force 
the ex-enemy prince to sign a treaty acknowledging vassalage. 

Vc^sakLge 

The position of a vassal prince was dearly defined by rule and precedent. 
He had to pay an annual tribute, sometimes bringing it in person to the court 
of his suzerain. All questions of foreign policy were reserved to his overlord. 
He was bound to assist the overlord with all his armed forces for any military 
operation, offensive or defensive. He was bound to hand over to his overlord 
any criminals or fugitives from justice who were native to the latter’s terri¬ 
tories. His own subjects had the right of appeal from die provincial courts to 
the supreme court of the overlord. In the event of disputes between vassals 
the overlord aaed as mediator and arbiter; thus when two vassal princes 
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quarrelled Zixmi-Lim of Mari writes, *Qami-Lim and Hammurabi of Kurda 
shall swear an oath by the life of the gods, and I will cause friendship to be 
established between them’; and again, when his vassal Arriwaz raided the 
principality of Asqur-Adad, he writes, ‘Now Asqur-Adad is residing with me. 
You have raided his country. Everything that you took, gather it together and 
return it.’ 

No ruler or state would submit cheerfully to this subordination, and the 
suzerain was at pains to secure their loyalty either by force or by the gilding 
of their fetters. The method especially favoured by the Pharaohs in their 
Syrian empire was to set an Egyptian commissioner in the court of the vassal 
prince, backed, if necessary, by a resident garrison of Egyptian troops.** The 
overlord might flatter his vassal by giving to him in marriage a daughter of 
his house or at least a palace girl who could pass for his daughter; the Asqur- 
Adad mentioned above when submitting to Zimri-Lim (‘seizing the hem of 
his garment’) pleaded, ‘Let him send his daughter and exercise kingship over 
Karana’; and in like fashion Solomon of Jerusalem was given a ‘daughter* 
of Pharaoh for his wife. But in the end it was only the overwhelming strength 
of the suzerain that guaranteed the vassal’s submission. Any obvious weakness 
in the central government, or the rise of any other power strong enough to 
menace that government, meant the break-up of the empire. The Tell el 
Amama letters give a vivid picture of the gradual defection of Egypt’s Syrian 
vassal states under the nerveless rule of Akhenaton. The death of Suppilu- 
liuma, who had extended the Hittite empire to its widest limits and long held 
it grimly in check, coinciding as it did with a pestilence which was decimating 
the population of Hattusas, was the signal for a general revolt of the vassal 
princes as well as for the disaffection of the federal states. The rise of the 
Mitanni power was marked by the submission to their suzerainty of one small 
state after another, vassals of the Hittites or of Egypt, for whom loyalty to their 
far-off overlords was outweighed by the immediate threat of the formidable 
upstart. Changes, therefore, were apt to be kaleidoscopic, pieces regrouping 
themselves with every shift in the balance of power. ‘Ten or fifteen kings will 
follow Hammurabi, King of Babylon, as many will follow Rim-Sin, King of 
Larsa, as many Ibal-pi-el, King of Eshnunak, as many Amut-pi-el, King of 
Qatanum; twenty kings will follow Yarim-Lim, King of Yamkhad’; thus a 
military intelligence agent reported soon after 1780 bc. The news was reaUy 
important, because a few years before the list would have been very different, 
and a few years later Rim-Sin was a dethroned fugitive, or dead, the dynasty 
of Yamkhad had fallen, and Qatanum had sunk to a position of vassalage. 

Independent States 

Relations between-independent rulers (apart from wars of conquest) 
envisaged two principal objects, security and trade. Commercial prosperity 
required peaceful conditions, and peace could be secured only by mutual 
agreement. In an age in which the strong man was a law to himself it would 
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have been the height of folly to trust to the mere forbearance of a powexiiil 
neighbour, to assume that either moral scruples or enlightened self-interest 
- would force him to recognize the rights of odiers if those seemed to stand in 
the way of his immediate interests. There had to be a definite and a detailed 
bond, strmgthened by sanctions which no one could lightly disregard. The 
independent states, therefore, when not at war with each other, were 
normally assured by a network of formal treaties of alliance. 

In international as in private law a contract had to be set down in writing, 
and it had to be sworn to by the parties concerned in the presence of divine 
witnesses. In the case of a treaty of alliance preliminary negotiations were 
carried on by ambassadors exchanged between the two contracting powers; 
each party would have drawn up his own draft version of the text, and the 
duty of ^e ambassadors was to reconcile those in the final version; any 
important disagreement they would refer to their principals; thus Shamshi- 
Adad of Assyria receives from his envoy a copy of a proposed treaty with 
Eshnunna as Rafted by the other side and at once objects: ‘The matter whidi 
I removed from the tablet is still there. The men of Eshnunna are making 
difficulties.’ In other cases the ambassadors were plenipotentiaries and 
arranged a satisfactory text between themselves, after which the date of 
ratification had to be f^ed, a date not only convenient to both rulers but also 
approved by oracles as auspicious. 

The ratification was a solemn fimetion introduced by sacrifice. While the 
treaty was made out in the names of the kings who were to be bound by it, 
and was introduced by their full names and titles, no small part of its text 
consisted of a list of the gods and goddesses invoked as vdmesses, the deities 
of each country separately described, followed by the curses which devolve 
upon the violator of the contract: ‘He who shall not observe aU these words 
written upon this silver tablet of the land of the Hatti and of the land of Egypt, 
may the ^ousand gods of the land of the Hatti and the thousand gods of ^e 
land of Egypt destroy his house, his country and his servants’, and the corre¬ 
sponding blessings: ‘but he who shall keep these words which are on the tablet 
of silver, whether he be Hittite or Egyptian, and shall not neglect them, may 
the thousand gods of the land of the Hatti and the thousand gods of the land 
of Egypt make him to be in good health and long life, as also his houses, his 
country and his servants’. It was an oath of the most solemn sort, so much so 
that the ceremony of signature was, by Babylonians and S3rrians, called ‘the 
touching of the t^oat’, for when the sacrificial victim was killed, the king, in 
the presence of the gods and of the ambassador of the other contracting power, 
drew his hand across his throat, symbolizing his willingness to die in the same 
mann er if he broke his word. The treaty tablets, once signed, were laid before 
the state gods of the two countries. 

The most full and elaborate treaty of which the text is extant is that con¬ 
cluded between Ramses II and Hattusilis, from which come the sanctions 
quoted above, but others are generally of much the same pattern. The first 
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dause would be a promise of perpetual friendship and ‘brotherhood* between 
the contracting parties and an undertaking to observe territorial integrity. 
This would be followed by an alliance which might be purely defensive, each 
side promising to come to the other’s help in the event of invasion by a third 
power or of rebellion by the subjects of the overlord; such were the terms of 
the Hattusilis-Ramses treaty: ‘If some other enemy comes against Egypt and 
if Ramses, King of Egypt, thy brother, sends word to Hattusilis, King of the 
land of Hatti, his brother, “Come to my aid against him”, forthwith Hattusilis, 
King of the land of Hatti, shall send his soldiers and his chariots and shall slay 
my enemy’, with, of course, the reciprocal promise. The defensive alliance 
was indeed the more usual between independent rulers, but sometimes the 
offensive alliance which was obligatory where vassals were concerned (‘He 
shall be the friend of my friend and the enemy of my enemy’) was cdncluded 
also between equals; in special circumstances a neutrality clause was intro¬ 
duced, as when both parties agree to hold aloof from a quarrel between other 
states, intervention in which would mean their taking opposite sides. 

Great importance was attached to the right of extradition. Not only 
criminals, but political offenders and fugitives of all sorts were to be handed 
back to the country of origin. In vassal treaties this was a unilateral obligation 
and did not apply to the suzerain, who might be interested in protecting even 
a pretender to the throne of a doubtfully loyal subject; a familiar example of 
this is the case of Jeroboam, who conspired against Solomon of Jerusalem, 
took sanctuary with Pharaoh, and was subsequently installed as king over 
Israel. Perhaps for that very reason treaties betv’een equals insist strongly 
upon the mutual right and, at the same time, the contracting parties 
were most careful to be sure of their grounds before taking action; thus 
Aplakhanda of Carchemish when asked to return a palace girl who had been 
carried off by a raiding-party and was said to be in the hands of a man named 
Tappi-Il, replied to the ruler of Mari, ‘Send word to me as to where she was 
seized, who seized her and who brought her here, the name of the girl and of 
the place where she was seized’. Always, in the Middle East, the fugitive has 
been able to find sanctuary by putting himself under the protection of anyone, 
even a total stranger, who is thereafter bound to defend him and cannot 
honourably hand him over even to lawful justice; it is, therefore, interesting 
to find that in the second millennium BC international law was able to over¬ 
ride the traditions of individual morality. But that the contradiction was 
recognized and the strength of the moral claim not undervalued is shown by a 
remarkable compromise in the Hittite-Egyptian treaty; it comes at the end of 
the document as if added as an amendment to the normal extradition clauses: 
‘If a man flees from Egypt, or two or three, and they come to the great chief 
of the Hatti, the great chief of the Hatti shall seize them and have them 
handed back to Ramses, the great ruler of Egypt. But as regards the man who 
is handed back to Ramses, the great ruler of Egypt, his fault shall not be 
brought against him; his house, his womenfolk and his children shall not be 
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destroyed, he shall not be killed nor maimed in his eyes, his ears, his mouth or 
his limbs, nor shall any charge be preferred against him.* This insistence on 
’ a personal amnesty for the surrendered fugutive, subordinating as it does 
political expediency to conscience, is perhaps without a parallel in the inter¬ 
national relations of the ancient world. 

Special rules are laid down for the arrest and return of runaway slaves. In 
this case it was not the government that was directly concerned, but the 
private citizen; accordingly, the slave’s owner had to prove his case and pay 
a fixed reward to anyone who had caught the fugitive. Inter-territorial theft 
was dealt with in the same manner. Bandits raiding across the frontier were to 
be arrested by the authorities of the raided country, but ‘You shall surely not 
detain them within your territory but must return them to my territory’; no 
ruler was prepared to surrender the right to try his own nationals. 

A treaty of alliance was often strengthened by a dynastic marriage, and this 
would be thev^ occasion for an exchange of gifts on a scale very much larger 
than would be called for in the case of a private marriage; thus for the 
betrothal of Ammitaku of Alalakh to the daughter of the prince of ApiSal the 
expenditure amounted to seven hundred shekels of silver while for a private 
person the maximum would have been forty shekels. Between allies letters and 
gifts were exchanged regularly as a proof of friendship, but the transaction 
was of a businesslike sort, each side expecting to receive full value in return 
for what he had sent. The king of Babylon is perfectly frank on the point 
when, writing to Akhenaton of Egjrpt, he says, ‘Your messengers have come 
three times and you have sent no fine present; and I, too, have sent no fine 
present to you. I have nothing valuable to send if you have nothing valuable 
to send’; and I§khi-Adad of Qatanum who, at l§me-Dagan’s request, had 
sent him two horses and received in return twenty minus of lead, writes 
complaining bitterly, ‘Did you not receive from me without discussion and 
in its entirety? And you send me this miserable amount of lead!’ 

VCTiile special messengers bearing letters or gifts journeyed frequently to 
and fro between allied kings, there were also resident ambassadors through 
whose hands such things would pass. These were men of high rank who could 
be trusted to use their own discretion in most negotiations with the ruler to 
whom they were accredited; thus IbSl-pi-El, ambassador of Zimri-Lim of 
Mari at the court of Babylon, boasts that, ‘Whenever Hammurabi is turning 
over a matter in his heart he sends word to me and wherever I am I go to him. 
Whatever the matter that he is turning over in his heart he tells me of it.’ 
The ambassador by frequent dispatches kept his master informed on all 
matters of interest, especially those of military importance; he dealt also with 
legal cases involving citizens of the two countries, and he arranged the 
exchange of royal gifts. There was thus a continual traffic of envoys between 
the courts; these travelled under the escort of a native of the area through 
which they passed (a method of assurance employed up to the present day 
in Arab lands, where the rafik is a recognized institution), and the refusal by a 
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ruler to provide such a safeguard was a breach of international courtesy and a 
deliberate insult to the other party. Commercial caravans would be glad to 
attach themselves to a royal mission, thereby profiting by its safe-condua, 
and sometimes, at least, the envoys themselves carried merchandise for trade; 
thus the equipment of messengers going from Assyria to Telmun includes 
juniper seed and boxwood, which are not things likely to be needed on the 
road, and when Aplakhanda of Carchemish writes to Yasmah-Adad of Mari: 
‘This mission is mine. Let them not speak of the tax to my attendants’, he 
is claiming exemption from customs dues on goods presumably intended 
for sale. Bumaburiash of Babylon claims a direct interest in a merchants’ 
caravan carrying gold which had been plundered by brigands in Palestine, 
and he points out to Akhenaton, under whose feeble rule the outrage had 
occurred, that unless the criminals are arrested and executed trade between 
Babylonia and Egypt will come to an end; similarly Kadashman-Enlil of 
Babylon explains to Hattusilis that communications with the Hittite capital 
had been cut because the king of Assyria was refusing safe passage through 
his territory. 

Obviously open war, political tension and the weakness of the central 
government in policing its provinces might close the roads to merchants and 
messengers alike; but for the most part common interest saw to it that 
commercial and political contacts should be maintained between the states. 
When it is remembered that, so far from there being any one supreme 
authority such as controlled the Middle East in Roman or in Islamic times, 
Egypt and Syria, Anatolia and Mesopotamia presented a mosaic of major 
and minor kingdoms with all their differences of culture and creed, their 
jealousies and ambitions, the tolerance that made possible international trade 
and international diplomacy is indeed surprising. There was, of course, 
no formulated international law, only recognized conventions, the origin of 
which must be sought in the internal laws of Babylonia. The Akkadian and 
Sumerian empires of the past had brought most of Syria and even parts of 
Anatolia under a common rule and a common law and had started a precedent 
which was to influence the Middle East long after those empires had fallen. 
The Akkadian language, written in the cuneiform script, was the diplomatic 
language employed even by the chancellery of Egypt; the regulations that 
governed Sumerian trade were adopted by independent kingdoms; actually 
we find in treaties of the second millennium BC expressions taken verbatim 
from those in a treaty of Naram-Sin of Akkad in the twenty-fourth century 
BC. On this measure of common ground there was built up a diplomatic 
apparatus which anticipates in many respects that of the modern world. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 
{to Note J, p. 510) 

My Russian commentators, to whose help I am indebted, have urged that my 
readers should be acquainted with the different views existent among modem 
scholars on the important question of the process of development of mankind and, 
especially, with the point of view of Marxist philosophy, which directly opposes 
the theory that ‘human history is no more than a kaleidoscopic change of whimsical 
patterns with no inner consistency and no principle in their development’. 

‘According to our view,* they say, ‘the fost stage in the history of humanity is 
primitive communal, or pre-class, society, characterized by communal property in 
land and mostly also in other means of production, by the organization of the 
population in clans, tribes and other communities mostly based on a real or supposed 
blood aihnity, by the absence of a constant division of labour between artisans and 
land cultivators^within the community and by the absence of a state apparatus, the 
chiefs of the clans being only the more experienced and revered of the tillers, hunters 
or whatever the members of the community may be, and the authority of the 
chiefs being based on the necessity of voluntary community discipline. 

‘The next stage in the history of mankind is represented by the early “urban 
civilization”; it is characterized by the growth of private property, by the division 
of society into classes, by the creation of the state which enables a part of the 
population to live on the produce of the other part, i.e. it is characterized by the 
exploitation of one individual by another. The exploiters tend to make the most of 
the labour of the exploited; and thus the complete proprietorship of the slaveholder 
over the workman who is turned into a slave becomes now the optimal form of 
exploitation enabling the owner to acquire not only all the surplus product of the 
slave but also part of the product necessary to the latter’s maintenance. Other types 
of exploitation exist side by side with slave-owning. We usually term tliis stage of 
history “slave-holding society”. A great part or even the majority of the population 
remain in this period personally free and retain their organization in the form of 
different, more or less self-ruling, communities—rural or urban. City life and 
writing are characteristic of this period. Communal property in land is no longer 
the general rule. 

‘With the development of technical knowledge, with the improvement of tools 
and means of production, the slave is no longer the optimal type of the exploited 
worker; a new type of worker with more interest in the effectiveness of his work, 
and with more initiative, is needed; on the other hand, the formerly free land 
cultivator becomes now dependent on the big owners of landed property, and thus 
the third, “feudal” stage of society commences. 

‘The historical facts depicted in this book are in accord with the historical process 
as outlined above. Our outline gives, of course, only the general trend of historical 
development, which presupposes different local varieties following from the specific 
conditions of time and place. But, according to our view, only such a conception of 
the historical process allows of a correct interpretation of the facts. If the author 
could group ^e facts according to a system which follows from the successive 
development of primitive communal and slaveholding struaures of society, the 
facts would abo be more easily grasped by the reader.’ 
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Since the whole purpose of this book is to trace man’s progress it obviously docs 
not regard history as a ‘kaleidoscopic change of whimsical patterns’; but none the 
less do I find it impossible to fit the stages of progress in general to the Procrustean 
bed of what my Marxist frienck term ‘the law of social development’. In my view 
‘the different local varieties following from the specific conditions of time and place’ 
rule out any such conformity. Were the historical facts grouped according to a 
theory of the successive development of primitive communal and slave-holding 
structures of society those facte might be more easily grasped} but the history would 
be misrepresented. Slavery was, of course, a usual feature of ancient society, but in 
the different societies the importance of the part played by it varied very greatly; 
thus, in Egypt, civilization attained its zenith in the Sixth Dynasty, but not until the 
Eighteenth Dynasty did the institution become a considerable element of Egyptian 
society; there is no evidence to show that the civilization of the city states of Tyre 
and Sidon was based on slave ownership. Again, the ‘law of social development* 
whereby a ‘feudal’ stage results from slavery with the development of technical 
knowledge cannot be of universal application, if only because not all ancient 
civilizations passed through the feudal stage. The Marxist view seems to me to lay 
upon slavery a quite unwarranted emphasis. That there was, in the early urban 
civilization, exploitation of one individual by another can reasonably be said, as it 
can of every other phase of human existence; but that is an accidental, not an essen¬ 
tial feature. When it is urged that in that period ‘the richer proprietors, the pro¬ 
fessional rulers, the priests, the merchants, concentrating in the towns which were 
mostly transformed into walled cities, could now by virtue of their greater oppor¬ 
tunities create a governing apparatus to enforce and keep up the conditions which 
enabled them to live on the surplus production of the entire population’, this is an 
ex parte judgement. The governing apparatus did indeed aim at maintaining and 
perpetuating the existence of the state, and the governing class did not itself 
produce food with its own hands; but for an organized society the function of the 
governing class was, and was generally recognized to be, as essential as that of the 
farm labourer, and the smooth running of the state and its defence against external 
enemies was in the interest of all classes aUke. 

In this chapter the subject of slavery is discussed at some length and in con¬ 
siderable detail. That at some times and in some countries sodety w^ based on 
the slave system is made clear; but I have purposely avoided the use of the 
term ‘slave-holding society’ because I wished to avoid that term’s implications: the 
detailed discussion will perhaps justify me, but it was written objectively and not 
in support of any theory. 

Professor I. M. Diakonoff, having read the above discussion, asked for the 
following rejoinder to be added: 

‘Sir Leonard Woolly seems to have misunderstood me when arguing that “not 
all ancient civilizations passed through the feudal stage”. In my opinion m ancient 
civilization had reached the feudal stage (in the Marxist sense of the word “feudal” 
as quoted by Sir Leonard above). Defence against external enemies was necessary 
in pre-urban (or pre-class) society also, but the pre-class tribes were not ruled by a 
state. A class division was no doubt necessary for the progress of society in ancient 
times, but nevertheless, in those times as well as in all others, no one would drudge 
in order to ensure a safe and prosperous life for the governing class, unless forced 
to ck> so, be the governing ch^s ever so important for the progress of civilization. 
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The state is necessaxy for the “smooth nmmng*’ of class-society, not because it 
defends society against external enemies.* 


NOTES TO CHAPTER III 

X. cf. Author’s note at end of chapter, pp. 508-9. 

2. In &ce of objections raised on this point Sir Leonard Woolley recognized that writing 
originated for book-keeping, primarily for the accoimts at temple stores. It was therefore 
a temple invention, but cert^y did not originate as a religious function. 

3. The history of the English word ‘boor* and the Latin word paganus shows how generally 
true this was. - 

4. In reality the High Priest of Amon did not administer the Egyptian clergy as a whole. 
There was a ‘Director of Priests of all the Gods of Upper and Lower Egypt’ who was an 
actual minister of worship rather than sovereign pontiff of Egyptian religion [cf. G. 
Lefebvre, Histoire des grands pritres d'Amon <k Kamak (Paris, 1925), p. 78; and E. 
Drioton,youmai des Savants (1930), p. 321]. Moreover, the priests of other gods such as 
R£ at Heliopolis, Ptah at Memphis and Thot at Hermopolis also had their own political 
aims and pretensions, and even, on occasion, their own triumphs. See H. Kees, Das 
Priestertum im aegyptischen Stoat vom Neuen Reich bis zur Spdtzeit (Leiden-Kbln, 1953). 

5. As Professor John A. Wilson points out the Semneh dispatches of the Middle Kingdom 
show that the Sudanese (Madjoi) came to the Egyptian frontier post to enlist in the 
Egyptian army. The Brooklyn Papyrus edited by W. C. Hayes, A Papyrus of the Late 
Middle Kingdom in the Brooklyn Museum (Brooklyn, 1955), shows that in the Late Middle 
Kingdom Asiatic slaves were used as weavers, brewers, and other household slaves. 
W. C. Hayes believes that they were not captives, but acquired through a slave-traffic. 

6. This statement has been challenged by Professor I. M. Diakonoff who says: 

‘This is not so; cf. clauses ii and X2 of the Hittite laws: “if anyone breaks the arm or 
leg of a freeman, he must give him 20 half-shekels of silver ... if anyone breaks the arm 
or leg of a slave or a slave-girl, he must give 10 half-shekels of silver’’—obviously to his 
master.’ 

This is a gloss for which Sir Leonvd Woolley can see no justification—^the text of the 
law says nothing about the master; the only thing emphasized is the different rate of 
compensation. 

Professor Diakonoff goes on to say, ‘The cause of the slave being fined for his offence 
only half of the amount imposed on a freeman for a similar offencx is also obviously the 
fact that the fine would in most cases be paid by the master. The lawgiver could not 
think it fair to punish the master for the crime of his slave in the same way as he would 
be punished for his own crime.* 

An equally obvious interpretation is that because the slave was a much less valuable 
member of the society than the freeman, injury to him was assessed at only half the price 
of that of the freeman; because he had at most very limited means, the half-fine imposed 
upon him for an offence would be as severe a punishment as the whole fine imposed on 
the freeman; but that the fine was imposed on the slave, not on his master, is surely 
shown by the fact of bodily mutilation being the punishment for certain heinous crimes 
—^it was the guilty slave, not his master, who was mutilated, and the same principle of 
law would hold good in the case of a money fine. 

Sir Leonard WooUey’s contention that the dvil rights of the slave were protected by 
the law is challenged on the grounds that ‘Clause i of the Hittite law runs: “If anyone 
kills a man or a woman in a brawl he must bury him and give four ‘heads’, men or 
women. .. .’’ Thus’, it is urged, ‘the freeman, if he was rich enough, could pay for his 
offence with his slaves and went free himself. If he was poor, the “heads” probably 
included his wife and children or himself. How can we say in view of this that the dvil 
rif^ts of the slave were protected ?’ 
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For Sir Leo^d Woolley^ however, the ‘giving of a head’ does not mean, as these 
commenmmrs imply, that &e victims were killed; this indeed would be against the 
whole spirit of Hittite law, which would not condone the exaction of four lives for one; the 
four people were handed over as slaves to the kin of the murdered man, i.e. retribution 
was combined with compensation. And the law does discriminate between slaves and 
freemen. Those handed over would certainly be slaves already, if the offender was a rich 
man (in which case he was mulcted of the value of four slaves); and if he were a poor 
man he would pay with his own liberty and that of his family; to the law, that was a 
matter of indifference. 

Considering the rejoinder of Sir Leonard Woolley, Professor I. M. Diakonoff added: 
‘There seems to be a mistmderstanding. What I stressed was the fact that, in the case of 
the freeman, the culprit had to pay Ww, while in the case of a slave the pronoun him is 
not used—obviously because, as in other slave-holding countries, the fine was paid to 
the master. A slave might be mutilated for a crime, but that does not prove that he had 
money of his own, which did not belong to his master.* 

The above gloss could not, of course, be examined by Sir Leonard Woolley, and it is 
printed here at the request of Professor A. A. Zvorikine, Member of the Bureau of the 
International Commission for a History of the Scientific and Cultural Development of 
Mankind. 

7. In the second millennium it is awf/um; amelu is a later form. In the view of Professor I. M. 
Diakonoff, he was not a nobleman (or a member of the gentry), but a freeman enjoying 
full citizen’s rights. 

8. Professor I. M. Diakonoff does not think it was only the recruiting officers who were on a 
permanent footing and were granted what the author calls ‘fiefs’ by the state; in his view 
it applies in general to the permanent part of the army, which was the nucleus of the 
armed forces. 


9. In the view of Professor I. M. Diakonoff, the armed forces of the em~s consisted of tonple 
personnel, not of citizens. 

10. The defences of Buhen, the frontier fortress at the First Cataract (opposite Haifa) 
illustrate the extent to which the Egyptian commanders of the Twelfth Dynasty relied 
upon archery. 

The wall proper, some 31 feet thick and at least 33 feet high, had in front of it a flat 
berm and then a rock-cut ditch about 19 feet deep beyond which was a curtain wall set 
back from the lip of the counterscarp. Along the top of the scarp ran a brick wall leaving 


ditch 






IHAIH WALL 


a manceuvring passage between it and the wall proper; firom it roimded bastions at inter¬ 
vals projected into the ditch; these bastions had a double range and the wall-stretches 
between them a singlb range of embrasures each having three divergent loop-holes 
intended to give the widest possible field of fire; in the bastions the embrasures arranged 
in a double line were for kneeling and standing archers respectively, who could pour 
in a flanking fire on any enemy who had broken through the counterscarp wall and 
climbed down into the ditch; the whole defence was organized for the use of bowmen. 
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It u worth noting, however, that Buhen was stormed and destroyed after the time of 
tte Twelfth Dynasty; see W. B. Emery in Illustrated London News (Jime 21, 1958), 

_ pp. I048'*sia Fig* 12, and (September 12, I 9 S 9 )> PP> 232-3, 249-51; Kusht VII 
(Khartoum, 1959), pp. 7-14, Fig. 6, phot. PL 9, 2 plans. 

XX. Professor I. M. Diakonoff does not think it admissible to say that the Hittite laws or even 
the laws of Hammurabi serve the interest of the poor and the slaves; the laws of a state 
always serve the interest of a ruling class. 

X2. Cambridge Ancient History^ II, p. 210. 

X3. The vizier’s instructions are known not as offidal documents proper, but as private 
inscriptions engraved on several Eighteenth Dynasty tombs, including that of the cele¬ 
brated RekhmirA These bear wimess to an earlier tradition, since they derive from some 
unknown original of the Middle Empire (in all probability dating from the Thirteenth 
D3masty, but referring to Twelfth Dynasty affairs); see W. Helck, Zur Vertaaltung des 
Mittleren und Neuen Reichs (1958), pp. 2, n. i, 29-43. 

14. Sir Leonard Woolley was, of course, well aware that many scholars have refused to accept 
Moses as an historical personage, but did not consider it useful to enter here into so vexed 
a question. The earliest Hebrew laws must have been enunciated by someone, and 
whether that someone was Moses or 'another person bearing the same name’ matters 
very litde. Sir Leonard Woolley uses the luune for convenience, and with reference only 
to ^ose clauses of the Hebrew law which by the common consent of scholars go back to 
an early stage in the history of the Hebrew people. This excludes the innumerable enact¬ 
ments which were added in later times, after the settlement in Palestine, but were piously 
fathered upon Moses so as to give t^m the authority of the first lawgiver. See also 
p. 761, n. 40. 

X5. The charge-fixing clauses have caused much difficulty to commentators. The explanation 
often given that they are ‘maximal tariffs’ disregards the fact that the charges recorded 
in business tablets are nearly always considerably higher; moreover, in the numerous 
known cases the judges never refer to the laws and often give judgements at variance 
with them. That the law fixes the rates to be paid by the palace and the temples (as 
distinct from individuals) seems also to be inconsistent with the evidence of the tablets. 
Dr W. F. Leemans is in general agreement with the explanation given in the text by 
Sir Leonard Woolley: ‘When immovable property was sold the price was paid on the 
spot; disputes about the price could not arise afterwards. But when a workman or cattle 
were hired, or a ship handed over for repair, no dociiment had to be drawn up; often, no 
price would be fixed in advance trustu^ that the right price would be paid.... In these 
instances the prices fixed by the king may have been valid, and if a case came before the 
judges they had to apply them. But, as the prices were fixed by law, there was no use in 
going to law, and this may explain why no records of lawsuits on this subject are known to 
us.’ In short, the code guarantees a minimal rate for the labourer or hirer not protected 
by a formal contract. 

x6. Professor I. M. Diakonoff does not think that murder was avenged in Babylonia by the 
fiunily of the victim; in his view, the reason for the absence of laws against simple theft 
and murder in the bws of Hammurabi is that Hammurabi’s laws were innovations; in 
cases that needed no innovations the customary law of the communities probably remained 
in force. 

X7. As Professor J. A. Wilson points out, scholars differ in opinion as to the circumstances of 
the meeting of the court stunmoned to pass judgement on the ‘Harem’ conspiracy. A 
reconstitution of this legal case has been possible thanks to three papyri: the legal papyrus 
of Turin and the I^e and RoUin papyri, both originally forming part of the same papyrus. 
Many think that the conspiracy succeeded, and it is out of the realm of the dead, and 
through the agency of his son, that Ramses III commissioned the court; in that case his 
disavowal of knowledge and responsibility is understandable as coming from the realm 
of the blessed. A number of scholars, on the other hand [see A. De Buck, Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology^ Vol. XXIII (1937), pp. 152 sq.] are of the opinion that Ramses III 
survived for a short period after the discovery of the plot and was still alive when the 
inquiry opened; in which case his disavowal of knowledge is more perplexing. 
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z8. Professor I. M. Diakonoff cannot agree with what Sir Leonard says on the administration 
of justice in Sumer. He doubts whether the lugtd was an earthly representative of the ciQr*s 
patron god and thinks he was the representative of the community before the patron god. 

19. Professor J. Ledant points out that while its conception of the world may have been 
static, Egyptian civilization itself was far from stagnant; see H. Frankfort, The Birth of 
Civilization in the Near East (London, 1951), p. 99. The ancient Eg3rptians had no sense 
of progress; they were not orientated towards promises concerning the future. On the 
contrary, Egypt, springing firom the heart of the Neolithic Age and destined, in a series of 
sudden leaps and bounds, to realize outstanding achievements, remained ^thful to the 
m^ory of these ewly successes, seeking never to fisll short of the accomplished pattern 
of its early days, rejoicing in the mirage of a Golden Age, an Age of Gods and Ancestors. 

20. The Egyptian priests should not all be judged with the same severity. Autobiographical 
texts by more than one priest show high ethical principles: witness the famous maxims in 
the tomb of Petosiris, the good priest of Thot at HermopoUs, published by G. Lefebvre. 
Even if this homage paid to values of the highest order failed to correspond to the actual 
life of the priest, it constitutes none the less an ideal worthy of our admiration; see E. 
Otto, Die biographischen Inschriften der aegyptischen Spatzeit (Leiden, 1954). A number 
of fine texts engraved in the temples of Egypt specify priestly duties and bear witness to 
their ideals; see M. AUiot, Le adte d'Horus h Edfou au temps des PtolimieSi I (1949), 
pp.181-95. 

21. Professor J. Ledant points out that the Pharaoh, in his dual function as possessor and 
servant of Maat (Truth/Justice) was responsible for the order of the world, in a sense not 
fill removed from what was to at a much later period, the doctrine of the Stoics. Thus 
the Pharaoh, as the demiurge who had overcome primeval chaos, must of necessity 
always emerge viaorious. In the Egyptian conception of the cosmos, all its elements 
being linked by a series of interrelationships, the sovereign is responsible, generally 
speaking, for success in every domain: it is he who inevitably triumphs over his enemies, 
who must also, by his intervention with the gods, ensure abimdance and economic 
prosperity for Us coimtry. In such a scheme of things, constantly professed, there can 
obviously be no place for failiure of any kind. Thus there is no vainglory, no systematic 
fidsification in the constant afiiimation of victory circling the walls of the Egyptian 
temples, but rather a figurative representation of a systematic theme translating an 
overall conception of the universe. 

22. Children of vassal princes were often brought up at the Egyptian court, where they 
served as a kind of hostage and grew up acquiring Egyptian habits. 



CHAPTER IV 


TECHNIQUES, ARTS AND CRAFTS 


THE MAJOR TECHNIQUES 

Agriculture 

Agriculture in the great river valleys necessarily took on a complexion 
very different from that of the upland farmin g which had been the rule 
for the greater part at least of the Neolithic Age. The farmer was now inde¬ 
pendent of the rainfall of the winter season; the river provided all the water 
that his crops required. We have seen (Part II, Chapter II) that in Egypt water 
was employed for basin irrigation, which was gradually—but very early—^in¬ 
troduced to supplement the natural action of the annual flooding of the Nile, 
whereas in Mesopotamia, owing to the different date of the flooding of the 
Euphrates and to the different contour of the valley, the method adopted had 
to be that of canalization from the river, i.e. perennial irrigation, the flood- 
water being used only occasionally to fiU reservoirs which could be tapped 
later in the year. But that was not the only change. In the first place, there 
was now permanence of occupation.^ In the old days man had cleared by fire 
a patch of wooded kind and from the soil thus enriched had raised his crops, 
and when the soil was exhausted he had simply moved on and repeated the 
operation elsewhere; but in the valley the soil was renewed every year by the 
silt-laden waters that spread over it, and the same ground could be tilled 
generation after generation and lose none of its fertility. Because the farmer 
was now practically adscriptm glebae it was worth his while to plan for the 
future instead of merely exploiting the land for his immediate profit; an 
elaborate canal system built up by co-operative efibrt would not have been 
possible without security of tenure. Moreover, the scale of things was vastly 
greater; instead of the little forest clearing there was spread out the wide 
expanse of flat and fertile soil which needed only to be worked to produce all 
that man could ask; mere area demanded improved methods of tilling the soil. 

The primitive fashion of sowing, dropping the seed into holes dibbled 
in the ground with a pointed stick, had given place to hand-furrowing, 
and this continued for a very long time; the settlements of the al’Ubaid 
people, the first immigrants into the Euphrates valley, are marked by the vast 
numbers of heavy flint hoes which litter the site. Such stone tools were 
crudely effective, especially in the light silt of the riverine countries, but their 
use meant slow work, limiting the area that could be cultivated—and in 
southern Mesopotamia at least they had to be imported, which added to the 
cost c£ farming. The wooden plough, involving ^t mde labour and there¬ 
after that of oxen too, brought about the change from plot cultivation to field 
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tillage; at wbat date it was introduced cannot be determined, for of the 
implements themselves all traces have disappeared and the first mention of 
them in writing or the first representation of them in art gives us at best but a 
terminus ante quemi but in Mesopotamia and in Egypt the ox-drawn ploug^ 
(Fig. 74) was in use by 3000 BC (and perhaps long before that) and in India 
almost as ^ly, by the time of the development of the HarappS culture. There 
is no means of telling which country is to be credited with the invention; but 
that matters little; communications were far more rapid in the andent world 
rtian one is liable to suppose, and the knowledge of anything so eminently 
practical as the plough would be passed firom one country to anoth«: very 
quickly provided that local conditions were suited to its use. Naturally people 
in a lower stage of culture, such as those of central Europe, would have less 



no. 74. Egyptian agriculture (Old Kingdom): ploughing, breaking sods, 
and sowing by hand (after Breasted). 


need to adopt a mechanical device intended for large-scale production; but 
even so, the plough is figured on rock carvings in far-oflf Sweden as early as 
the middle of the second millennium BC, a thousand years before it is known 


to have been in use in China. 

Given the plough, man was able to till a much greater area; the bigger 
harvest that resulted called for an improvement in the method of reapmg. In 
the upland dearings the thin crop had been gathered by hand--as “deed is 
still done in the Middle East when the sowing has been on poor land md the 
growth is sparse; but on the rich irrigated silt mere hand-work codd never 
cope with the harvest. Man therefore invented the sickle. In Egypt me reaj^r 
used an adaptation of a tool whose history went back to Natufian mn^; flmt 
flakes were mounted in a straight wooden bar and made a fairly effeenve 
cutting implement. In Mesopotamia the same prindple was employed but 
the handle might be of baked clay and it was curved in the fashion of me 
modem sickle. But a curious alternative was also in common use; on the sites 
of village settlements of the al*Ubaid period there are dways found numerous 
terra-cotta sickles with a sharp cutting-edge; the day is fired so hwd as to be 
not infrequently vitrified. Admittedly day seems a most unpromising material 
out of ^^ch to manufecture a cutting-tool, but that drawba^ ^ overcome 
by the ingenious idea of over-firing (examples have been found of two or three 
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siddes fused together by the actual melting of the day in the furnace) and the 
thin and rather jagged blade-edge would certainly cut straw; such siddes are 
'brittle and would easily break, which may account for the vast quantities 
found, almost every one of them broken. None the less, the day sidde was a 
makeshift. No example has been recorded later in date than the al’Ubaid 
period, and it is fairly safe to condude that the Uruk people, free users of 
meml, brought the copper (or bronze ?) sidde with them into Sumer or else 
produced on the spot copper sickles imitated from the day originals. At a 
time when metal was rare and orpensive metal tools would never be thrown 
away; when too worn for use they would be melted down and re-cast; 
consequently it is not surprising that the earliest metal sickle recorded from 
Mesopotamia dates only &om the Early Dynastic time; but the merdy nega¬ 
tive evidence justifies us in saying that they were introduced not later than 
3000 BC. 

The wheat which was first cultivated was einkom, the one-kemelled type, 
which originated in the Near East and gradually spread over Europe and 
north Africa. But it was ousted from popular favour even in prehistoric times 
by the two- or six-rowed barley and by the husked two-kemdled emmer wheat 
which originated apparently m the 2 ^ros region and soon reached Mesopo¬ 
tamia and then Egypt, where at the end of the prehistoric period it seems to 
have constituted about one-fifth of the crops grown, the two-rowed barley 
being 23 per cent and the six-rowed barley 57 per cent of the crop. In the 
Middle East emmer gradually gave way to its superior derivatives, the naked 
wheats, but it had a greater vogue in prehistoric Europe. The naked wheats of 
the emmer group, particularly durum, are most typic^ of Egypt and together 
with barley and millet were the staple crop ti^ughout the whole of the 
Bron^ Age; they were the wheats of Palestine and Syria and of Mesopotamia 
during the al*Ubaid period, but not later. At Lachish, in about 3000 bc, 
emmer and einkom form 80 per cent of the grain found, the remainder being 
for the most part hulled barley, and club wheat (Triticum compacttm), with a 
certain admixture of darnel. At Lachish, as on all sites throughout the Middle 
East, the lentil is very common; in Egypt it is foimd in pre-Dynastic tombs. 
The wheats of the spelt group, which appear to have had a northern origin, 
were those used in early times in the Indus valley. This is shown by a basket¬ 
ful of grain found at Mohenjo-daro; it is of the specie Tritkum sph^ococcum, 
but *the grains show a remarkably wide range in size and shap^ as if they had 
been derived from several strains*, possibly a form of T. compactum combined 
with T. sphaerococcum. The mixture seems to indicate that in 2000 bc the 
process of hybridization was not fully complete though a certain standard has 
been reached, justifying the general definition as sphaeroco<xum‘, moreover, the 
specimens found at Harappa are of this type. They are found also in early 
levels at Anau (near Ashkhabad in Transcaspia) and in the Jamdat Nasr 
period are introduced into Mesopotamia, where they quickly drive the wheats 
of the emmer group off the field and become the prevalent Mesopotamian 
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type; but they never got into Egypt, because the emmer group is more suited 
to Mediterranean conditions and so was able to hold its own there. 

In Chin a wheat was introduced only late; on the other hand, barley is 
mentioned as such in the bone inscriptions from Anyang. The main food 
of the Chinese was, however, millet; this has been found on Neolithic sites and 
it is constantly mmtioned on the bone inscriptions, which may further 
difiFerentiate b^een two varieties, the spiked and the panicular. The same 
sources give the character for ‘rice*. Although Anyang lies somewhat north of 
the best xi^growing a)untry, imprints of the cultivated gr ain have been 
found on Neolithic pott^ from Yang-shao on the south borders of the 
Anyang territory, so that the Shang people may have raised rice-crops of 
their own rather than have it imported from the south; but even so rice, as 
compared with millet, must assuredly have been for them a luxury food. 

The development and local stand^dization of particular types of cereals 
are, of course, in part dictated by varying conditions of soil and climate, but 
none the less do they bear witness to conscious experiment and to the intelli¬ 
gent observation of natural data; even if cross-breeding started accidentally, 
the ancient farmers of the Middle East were quick to take advantage of the 
accident. People who were capable of planning and carrying out the vast 
canalization schemes of Sumer, people who had been able to establish the 
solar calendar for the benefit of the First Dynasty Egyptian agriculturalist 
(see p. 680) were fully qualified to select the grains which best suited their 
country’s soil and clinute and even to improve artificially the varieties 
provided by nature. 

In the case of Mesopotamia we have literary evidence for the early develop¬ 
ment of varying grain types. In the myth of Lahar and Ashnan it is said that 
prior to the creation of man 

the fAesA-grain of thirty days did not exist; 

the sAefA-grain of forty days did not exist, 

the small grains, the grain of the mountain, the grain of the pure living 
creatures, did not odst 

which means that at the time when the legend took its form the slow- and 
quick-maturing grains were already distinguished, as well as those suited to 
different altitudes. A proverb of the third millennium speaks of the early 
barley and the late barley, and the myth of the Wooing of Inanna describes 

The farmer who makes plants grow abundantly. 

The farmer who makes grain grow abundantly 

and specifies the wheat, the beans and the lentils. But the progress of agricul¬ 
ture in general is besf shown by the (unpublished) ‘Farmer’s Almanac’, dated 
to about 1700 BC, by which time it was already a dassic> supposed to embody 
the instructions originally given by the god Ninurta. ‘In days of yore a farmer 
gave instructions to his son: When you are about to cultivate your field, take 
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aire to open the irrigation works [so that] their water does not rise too high 
jn the field. When you have emptied it of water, watch the field’s wet ground 
that it stays even; let no wandering ox trample it. Chase the prowlers, and 
have it treated as settled land. Clear it with ten narrow [wei ghing no 
more than] § lb. each. Its stubble [?] should be tom up by hanH and tied 
in bundles; its narrow holes shall be gone over with a dr^; and the four sides 
of the field shall be fenced about.’ In the summer, when there was no work 
to be done in the sun-baked fields, the farmer was to make his household and 
hired help prepare in advance all the necessary tools, implements, baskets 
and containers: *The yoke-bar should be made fast, your new whip should be 
fastened with nails, and the handle to which your old whip was fastened 
should be mended by the worker’s children.’ He must see to it that he has an 



no. 75. Mesopotamian plough with seeder: from a Kassite seal-impression 

foimd at Nippur (after ELramer). 

extra ox for the plough. Before beginning to plough, he should have the 
ground broken up twice by the mattock and once by the hoe; where necessary 
the hammer must be used to pulverize the clods. He was counselled to stand 
over his labourers and see to it that they did not shirk their work. 

The work of ploughing and seeding was carried on simultaneously by 
means of a seeder—^that is, a plough with an attachment that carried the seed 
from a container through a narrow funnel to the furrow, a type illustrated on 
a Kassite seal-impression found at Nippur (Fig. 75). 

The farmer was instructed to plough eight furrows to each strip of approxi¬ 
mately 20 feet; he was to see to it that the seed was placed at an even 
depth—‘Keep an eye on the man who puts in the barley seed that he make 
the seed faU two ^gers [apart] uniformly’, and if the seed failed to pene¬ 
trate the earth properly, he must change the share—‘the tongue of the 
plough’. Ploughing must not be always in the same direction: ‘Where you have 
ploughed straight furrows, plough diagonal furrows; where you have plou gh ed 
diagonal furrows, plough straight furrows.’ Following the sowing, the fur¬ 
rows had to be deared of dods, so that the sprouting of the barley would 
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not be impeded. *On the day when the seed breaks through the ground’ 
the farmer should say a prayer to Ninkilim, the goddess of field-mice and 
vermin, lest these harm the growing grain; he should also scare away the 
birds. When the barley had grown sufiidently to fifi the narrow bottoms of 
the furrows, he was to water it; and when it was doise enough to cover the 
field like ‘the mat in the middle of a boat’ he was to water it a second time. A 
thir d time he was to water the ‘royal’ grain. Should he then notice a reddening 
of the wet grain, it was the dread ^amana-disease that was endangering the 
crop. If the crop showed improvement he was to water it a fourth time, and 
thus get an extra yield of lo per cent. 

When the time came for harvesting, the farmer was not to wait until the 
barley bent under its own weight, but was to cut it, ‘in the day of its strength’. 
Three men worked as a team on the standing grain, a reaper, a binder and 
another whose duties are not clear. 

The threshing, which followed immediately upon the harvesting, was done 
by means of a sledge drawn back and forth over the heaped-up grain stalkss 
for a period of five days. The barley was then ‘opened’ with an ‘opener’ which 
was drawn by oxen. By this time, however, the grain had become unclean 
through contact with the ground; therefore, after an appropriate prayer, it 
was winnowed with long-handled winnowing-fans and thus freed of dirt and 
dust as well as of the chaff. 

From these elaborate ‘instructions’ it is clear that in Mesopotamia the 
technique of practical agriculture as carried on in the Middle East had been 
perfected by about the end of the third millennium bc, and all the available 
evidence goes to show that in Egypt, with its different conditions, develop¬ 
ment was almost, if not quite, as early. 

Somewhat similar progress was made with stock-breeding. With the 
introduction of the ox-drawn plough, catde had become more valuable, but 
it was not in the ploughing season alone that the large-scale farmer could 
make use of them. In Stuner they were employed as draught animals probably 
as early as the beginning of the Uruk period: at Ur and at Kish there have 
been found the heavy solid-wheeled wagons drawn by them, and although 
these actual examples date from the Early Dynastic period yet clay wheels 
from model carts go back much earlier. The bringing-in of the harvested 
crops and the carrying of the grain from the farm to the dty required that 
manpower should be supplemented by ‘mechanical’ transport. For the 
winnowing of the com the Egyptian farmer usually climg to the primitive 
method of threshing with a one-piece flail (the jointed flail dates from the 
Iron Age) but in Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia (and sometimes m Egypt 
also), an alternative to the flail was the treading-out of the com by oxen. In 
those coimtries, too,“other than Egypt, vast numbers of flint chips polished by 
use which are found upon early sites probably imply the use of threshing- 
sledges such as are employed at the present day—^the com is spread on the 
threshing-floor and an ox drags round and round over it a heavy wooden 
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sledge whose under-«ide is studded with flint flakes, thus breaking up the ears 
and at the same time cutting the straw into short lengths fit for fodder. If the 
ox was to be a beast of labour, careful breeding (as well as good food) was 
needed to produce a strong type; that developed in Sumer, as can be learned 
both &om representations in art and from skeletal remains, was a long-homed 
breed of about the size of modem European domestic cattle and generally 
resembling the Chartley bull. Because in the enervating climate of southern 
Mesopotamia the type was bound to deteriorate, fresh stock had to be 
imported for breeding purposes, and the Sumerian farmer was fully alive to 
this necessity; thus, in the temple-farm at Drehem there was kept a stud bull 
imported from the highlands of Elam. The zebu was known in the Diyala 
region. 

In the same way with sheep; the traditional garment of the early Sumerian 
was the kaunakes, a kilt of sh^pskin worn with the fleece outside, and the 
heavy wool represented in the drawings and statuettes implies loi^ and careful 
domestication. It is not necessary to assume that the thirty-one different 
variations of the sign UDU in early texts correspond to different breeds (see 
Part II, Chapter VI), indeed it is far more likely that the type was f^ly 
uniform throughout Sumer, but the valley sheep were certainly far superior 
to those of the nomad sutu in the Syrian desert; that much at least is 
witnessed by the kaunakes. 

In Egypt the sheep seems to have been almost unknown in early times and 
its place was mken by the goat. The ram which is the symbol of the god 
Khnum may possibly represent an indigenous species which died out early 
in the Dynastic period, or again it may have been taken over from a non- 
Egyptian source and imply that the god himself was of foreign origin. That 
the Egyptians knew of the existence of the sheep would appear certain inas¬ 
much as the flocks of the Semitic nomads of Sinai could scarcely have escaped 
their notice, but for some reason or another it was not admitted into the Nile 
valley until well in the Dynastic Age, after which time two breeds are repre¬ 
sented. Even the Hebrews have put it on record that ^shepherds were an 
abonunation to the Egyptians’. 

The other domestic mammals of the Middle East were the dog, the ass, 
the goat and the pig, and of birds the goose and the dude. 

The case of the camel is peculiar.4 The true camd, the two-humped spedes 
{Camelus bactrianus), is a native of central Asia, ranging firom Iran to the Gobi 
desert. Camel bones have been found at Shah Tepe in domestic levels dating 
to 3000 BC and at Anau in the beginning of the Copper Age, while remains 
found in a prehistoric settlement in the Kiev area would imply that it was 
domesticated in the steppe zone at least as early as 2000 bc. Presumably it 
was used quite early by ^e nomads of south-east Russia, for there are many 
Aryan names, like that of Zoroaster himself, which end in *-ushtra*, *cameP, 
i.e. *owner of camels’, and it may have played an important part as one of the 
links between the Middle and the Far East. A sin^e bone of a camel (but 
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the spedes is doubtful) was found in the excavations at Mohenjo-daro. 
The single-humped dromedary (Camelus dromedarius) is the southern species. 
Fossil remains of it have been found in Egypt, and its existence in later times 
is amply proved. From the pre-Dynastic period we have an ivory tablet 
found near Gumah showing a man riding a camel, and a terra-cotta figurine 
from Ma*adi. A rope made of camel’s hair foimd in the Fa3mm is dated to the 
Third Dynasty. A camel’s skull, also from the Fayum, is attributed to the 
Middle Kingdom, as are some rock drawings in the Wadi Hammamat. 
There are four or five re^nesentations of camels of New Kingdom date. This 
evidence, much of it coming from outside the Nile valley proper, is not 
sufficient to prove local domestication of the camel, but does make it dear 
that the animal was known to the Egyptians; probably it was used and kept 
by neighbours, the desert dwellers whom the Egyptians hated. Biblicki 
r^erences to ±e camel (Genesis xxiv and xxxvii) fuUy harmonize with 
this. We are indeed obliged to conclude that in Arabia at any rate the camd 
was domesticated at an early date, its employment antidpating and leading 
up to the highly-organized commerdal traffic on which was based the 
prosperity of the Minyean kingdom of the fourt^nth century bc. The silence 
of the texts, both Egyptian and Babylonian—^and even in late times when 
camels are Imown to have been in use they are seldom mentioned in contracts 
or letters—may be due to the fact that the Sutu-Beduins had a monopoly of 
the carrying trade across the desert and, as v^s the case in recent times, rarely 
brought their animals inside the towns, so that little notice was taken of them 
by the writers. 

The horse first appears in the Middle East early in the second millennium. 
It was brought into regular use in Mesopotamia by the Kassitess in the 
seventeenth century bc and reached Egypt in about ffie time of the Hyksos 
possibly through ffieir agency;^ it was brought into India by the Aryan 
invaders perhaps two centuries later. 7 For a long time its use, both in Egypt 
and in Mesopotamia, was confined to the drawing of military chariots; the 
Mitanni might ride on horseback, i.e. on stallions, but in the eyes of the native 
Mesopotamian that was an unseemly habit. 

India apparently had no asses, but had the water buffalo, the short-homed 
cattle of Mesopotamian type, a long-homed urns type, and the great humped 
zebu; that these were domesticated is shown by the fact that on the seals they 
are usually represented standii^ before a manger or an offering table; some¬ 
times they are garlanded, implying that the bull was sacred then as now. The 
elephant also had been domesticated and is pictured wearing a collar. Whether 
or not the sheep was kept in the Indus vsdley is doubtful; the goat, on the 
other hand, is well attested by seals and by clay figurines. 

By the rime of the Shang Dynasty the Chinese had domesticated cattle 
(most of the oracles are inscribed on cattle bones), the horse (skeletons of 
horses are found in the Anyang graves with the war chariots), sheep and dogs. 
The elephant and the rhinoceros were kept, certainly in the pleasure-parks of 
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the rulers, and probably elephants were used in war and for some kinds of 
work. China at a very early period had domesticated the hen, which slowly 
moved westwards, was acclimatized in Elam and was introduced into Egypt 
in the Eighteenth Dynasty, when the Pharaoh boasts of having received 
(from Elam ?) *birds that give birth every day’. There is a drawing of a cock 
on an ostrakon of that period. 

In all countries of the ancient world where agriculture achieved any notable 
advance men were quick to supplement the natural resources of their own 
lands by importing new foodstu^ from foreign parts. It is quite characteristic 
that Sargon of Akkad should bring back with him from a successful raid into 
central Anatolia specimens of vines, figs and roses for acclimatization in 
Mesopotamia; and although the Egyptian queen Hatshepsut was perhaps 
influenced more by religious than by economic motives in importing myrrh 
trees from Punt to be planted in front of her Deir at Bahri temple others 
before her had^introduced into the Nile valley plants more generally useful. 
Perhaps the most interesting case of acclimatization is that of the grape-vine. 
A native of Anatolia, and probably of the Syrian ranges of Amanus and 
Lebanon, it spread early over the Near East-discoveries made at Lachish 
show that at the beginning of the Bronze Age, c. 3000 bc, grapes were dried 
and eaten as raisins as weU as being used for wine-making. The vine spread 
early into Europe, but eastwards it made slow progress, being grown fairly 
early in Persia, but not beyond. It probably came into Afghanistan, and so into 
India, in the wake of Alexander’s armies, and it did not reach China until the 
year 128 b c when the Chinese general, Chan K’ien, foimd it in Baaria and 
was led by his appreciation of the wine drunk in Ferghana to send grape- 
seeds home for the emperor to grow. At what date the vine was brought into 
Mesopotamia we cannot say, but even in the south it was grown as early as 
the time of Urukagina, who mentions the royal wine cellars {Saki. 57, i. 5, 
2-4), so that Sargon was merely collecting new varieties, not introducing 
something hitherto tmknown—and the same is true of the fig, which also is 
mentioned in texts of Urukagina. 

It is now certain that the grape was known in Minoan Crete, and grape- 
seeds have been foimd on Mycenaean sites such as Orchomenos, Tiryns and 
Mycenae in the Middle Helladic (Late Bronze) Age, so that the Homeric 
picture of vine cultivation in Ithaca, with varying spedes that ripened at 
different times (Od. xxiv, 340) need not be thought exaggerated. The Diony- 
sis legends make it clear that the Greeks owed their knowledge of the grape, 
and of the making of wine, to Anatolia; the channel whereby that knowledge 
came to them is not yet certain, but it may well have been the Achaeans, 
established on the Asiatic mainland in the neighbourhood of Miletus, who 
passed it on to their kinsmen on the islands and in Greece proper. 

The wild Oleaster or Olea from which the various species of olives are 
derived seems to have been indigenous in Syria and Palestine, this being the 
spineless variety, while a type with spines seems to have originated in Crete. 
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The cultivation of the olive tree and the extraction of olive oil began in 
Palestine (Lachish) before 3000 bc, and in Crete at least as rarly as the middle 
of the third millennium bc; the huge pithoii storage jars for oil, found in the 
magazines of the Knossos palace prove that the wealth of the Cretan kings 
early in the second millennium bc was in part based on the export of olive 
oil. In Syria it must have been exploited at an early date and after 1500 bc, 
when the use of olive oil became common in Egypt, Syria must have been the 
main source of supply. It never spread into Mesopotamia, where the climate 
was unfavourable, and its place was taken by the sesame, but it gradually 
established itself throughout the Mediterranean lands. Its progress, however, 
was slow. Homer knew of it, but as a luxury reserved for the rich and not 
produced in Greece; it was probably only after 1200 bc that the tree was 
acclimatized on the Greek mainland, and only in the course of the first 
millennium did it reach Italy and France. 

In the course of the Bronze Age the agricultural economy of the ancient 
world assumed the form which it was to retain with very little change until 
mediaeval if not until modem times. By 1200 bc the peoples of the different 
countries had selected and developed the types of cereal that best suited local 
conditions, and since a large proportion of the grain was grown in artificially 
irrigated soil they were reasonably assured of a harvest, independently of 
the vagaries of weather; the methods and the tools used by the farmer would 
be used for another millennium at least, the only change being that iron 
would soon take the place of bronze. All the domestic animals of the present 
day were already in man’s service, though the role of the horse was still but 
a small one, limited to the war chariot. Of tree fruits the fig, apple, pome¬ 
granate, peach and mulberry were all cultivated; dates were the most impor¬ 
tant product of southern Mesopotamia, where many varieties were grown, and 
were cultivated in Syria and £g}rpt and as far eastwards as India, where date- 
stones have been found in the ruins of Mohenjo-daro. The market-gardeners 
produced a considerable variety of vegetables; Ur-Nammu of Ur (c. 2100 
bc) claims that as a result of building a temple to Nannar *he saved the 
vegetables in the garden plot’; onions were specially favoured, as were leeks, 
cucumbers and melons of many sorts. 

Apart from foodstuffs the main crop grown in Egypt was flax; since the 
Egyptians never wore woollen garments and linen was the only cloth in general 
use, flax-growing had to be on a large scale and as an industry must Imve 
rivalled in importance the growing of grain. In Mesopotamia, where wool was 
generally preferred for clothing, the flax industry was at best a secondary 
interest and a good deal of the linen that was used may have been imported 
from Elam, where it had been manufactured from a very early date. That flax 
was grown in India also is probable, but no evidence of it survives; in view, 
however, of the unlikelihood of such a material being preserved in the Indian 
soil the negative argument cannot be stressed. On the other hand, traces of 
woven cotton fabric have been found at Mohenjo-daro, proving that the cotton 
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plant was cultivated in India as early as 2000 bc at least. Judging by the large 
number of spindle-whorls too small and light for the spinning of wool which 
are found on the Indus valley sites cotton cloth must indeed have been in 
common use locally; that it was manufactured for export also is proved by the 
fact of a fragment of cotton fabric bearing a seal-impression of the Harappa 
type being found in Iraq. Cotton-growing, on the other hand, did not 
spread from India either to the west or to the east until very much later 
times. In China linen was used from an early date, for fibres of some sort of 
hemp have been found at Anyang. Silk also seems to have been known to the 
Shang people; the character for *silk’ has been identified (with some hesita¬ 
tion) on bone inscriptions, but actual silk fibres have been discovered in the 
Anyang tombs. I'his does not, of a>urse, prove the cultivation of the silkworm 
in Shang times, but as early Chou graves have produced jade carvings of 
silkworms, and as Chou literature not only mentions silk very frequently but 
even describes the gathering of young mulberry-leaves for the feeding of the 
silkworms, it is reasonable to suppose that artificial silk-production goes back 
to the immediately preceding period and that it should be reckoned amongst 
the agricultural activities of the Shang people. 

Architecture 

The settled life of the agriculturalist demanded from the outset some form 
of shelter for his household. As in the course of time and with the increase 
of wealth the primitive hamlet developed into the town and the town into the 
dty, social distinctions would generally lead to more ambitious building for 
the well-to-do individual citizen, but silways the central government, which 
was a condition of civic existence, would symbolize its authority, whether 
secular or religious, by palaces or temples distinguished in scale and splendour 
from the houses of ordinary men. In all countries alike the same progress can 
be discerned, and in all alike it is the patronage of the rich and powerful that 
gives to the builder’s craft the stimulus which engenders the art of architec¬ 
ture; but in each country the particular character which architecture takes 
on is largely decided by the materials available to the builder. 

This truA is clearly brought out by Vitruvius in his History of Architecture 
when he describes man’s earliest efforts in house construction: *Some of 
them’, he writes, *began to make roofs of leaves, others to dig out caves 
under the hiUs; some, imitating the nests and constructions of the swallows, 
made places into which they might go, out of mud and twigs. Finding then 
other shelters and inviting new things by their power of thought, they built 
in time better dwellings. ... At the beginning they put up rough spars, 
interwove them with twigs and finished the walls with mud.’ The Roman 
author rightly insists upon materials and methods of construction rather than 
upon the shapes or styles of building; man did not invent an architectural 
form and then look about for the material best suited to the concrete realiza¬ 
tion of his new idea; he began by making what use he could of such material 
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as nature offered him, and very soon found that the form was imposed upon 
him. 

The failure to realize the extent to which material determines form has 
given rise to a good deal of discussion amongst historians as to whether the 
circular or rectangular buildii^ comes first in point of time. Certainly the 
evidence available suggest the priority of the circular construction, but it 
must be remembered that the evidence is conditioned by the possibilities of 
survival. Probably the oldest houses yet discovered are those in the Lower 
Neolithic strata at Jericho; they are dry-stone buildings rou ghl y circular in 
plan, and it is only in the higher levels that rectangular huts of stone rubble 
occur. Similarly at Hassuna in northern Iraq, where there was a setdement 
of the period when agriculture was just beginning to replace the food¬ 
gathering existence of the nomad hunter, round huts were the first to be 
erected, these again being of stone rubble. On many prehistoric sites where, 
in default of stone, men made for themselves shallow dugouts with sides of 
heaped earth and roofs of boughs, the dugouts are round, as in prehistoric 
China. 

The primitive dwellers in caves and rock shelters could easily—^and did— 
learn how to pile up stones into a screen to narrow an entrance or to divide 
the space; how early they could profit by that experience is shown at Jericho, 
where the massive rubble walls built by Neolithic man go bads, apparently, to 
the seventh millennium BC. The technique of placing one stone upon another 
came easily to them, and in the case of a town wall very Uttle planning was 
wanted—^they knew what they had to enclose, and the wall-line would take 
its direction almost automatically. The case of the house was quite different. 
When, with a changed manner of life, ±e cave became inconvenient as being 
too far from the cultivated land, and people moved down to the foothills and 
the valleys, their experience in heaping up stone screens still stood them in 
good stead—^where there was no natural cave they could build one. But here 
something in the nature of a plan was necessary. The old cave had been a 
place inside which they had lived, and it was that—^the inside, not the outside 
—^which they wanted to reproduce, for there had never been an ‘outside’ to 
the cave. Consequently the stone hut was buUt from the inside; you stand in 
the middle and arrange the stones all round you; and the result is, automati¬ 
cally, a circular building. Similarly with a dugout; you take your stand where 
you want your hut to be and you dig, throwing die earth outwards, and the 
earth forms a circle with you as the centre; you cannot help it. In countries 
therefore in which stone is the obvious material for building, e.g. in northern 
parts of Mesopotamia and Syria, in Anatolia and in the Greek islands, we 
should expect the round house to be the earlier type; only when men have 
become r^tively sophisticated and want bigger rooms do they perhaps learn 
that a roof of straight beams is more easily laid across parallel walls. But the 
case was very different in the great river valleys which gave birth to the 
world’s oldest civilizations; in them stone was hard to come by and the 
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different materials that men perforce employed imposed upon them a different 
type of architecture. Those materials were less enduring than stone, so that 
"direct evidence of the buildings can seldom be adduced, and owing to the late 
formation of the riverine lands the setdonents in them are not likely to date 
back to so early a date as that of the Jericho houses; but none the less are we 
justified in defining the character of the buildings and in asserting that they 
were indigenous to those lands and the first to be set up by the inhabitants of 
them. For the history of the beginnings of architecture the Mesopotamian 
record is by far the most detailed, and an account of it will serve as a back¬ 
ground for the study of devdopments in more or less similar conditions in the 
other valley centres. 

In the Euphrates delta all that namre supplies is mud, reeds and palm-trees. 
In that country, therefore, the simplest and the most obvious thing to build 
is the reed hut; that is true of the present time and was equally true at the time 
of man’s first arrival here; the reed-stem and the woven reed-leaf mat were 
the first materials used for house-building. 

The method of construction is this. First you plant upright in the ground 
two fascines or bundles of tall reeds (single stems would not be strong enough 
to resist the wind) and then you lash to them cross-bars made of smaller 
bimdles so as to form a framework, to which you fasten reed matting to 
complete the wall; it is a simple enough process, and immediately the 
influence of material upon style becomes manifest. The fascines forming the 
horizontal bars are straight and rigid; automatically therefore the matting 
wall is a straight wall. It can, of course, be prolonged indefinitely by the 
addition of fresh uprights, but these must be planted in line with the first 
two; to enclose a space—^which is the whole purpose of house-building—^the 
last upright has to be taken as a corner-post for an angular return, the result 
being that the ground-plan is rectangular. In practice, the two long sides of 
the building are set up simultaneously, two rows of fascines being planted 
parallel one to another, the fascines in the two being equally spaced so as to 
correspond exactly; the upright bundles are thinner at the top and therefore 
pliant; opposite members can be bent inwards and lashed together across the 
middle and you have the framework of a tunnel-like room which can be 
covered in matting, vaulted roof and all. The process is best illustrated by 
modem examples, the reed buildings of the M^h Arabs of southern Iraq; 
PI. 19, a, shows the start of such a building, with the upright fascines inclined 
outward so as to resist the strain of the inward bend that makes the roof, while 
PI. 19, b, shows the completed structure, in this case a guest house, a large 
building which is certainly not without architectural merit. This is precisely 
the type of building represented on a stone relief of the fourth millennium 
BC now in the British Museum (PI. 20, a) and again upon a frieze of about 
2700 BC from Ur. Sumerian legends state that reed huts were used before the 
Flood, and at Ur there were found underneath the silt deposit left by the 
Flood fragments of thick slabs of clay bearing on one side the impression of 
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reed-stems, which were bits of the mud plaster of a reed hut. For that is the 
second phase. The matting walls are not proof against draught, and the 
obvious remedy is to plaster them with the ubiquitous mud; walls and roof 
alike can be plastered, and as every now and then a fresh coat will be desirable, 
the mud-work in course of time becomes very thick. Supposing that such a 
house catches fire, which may easily happen (the pre-Flood plaster found at 
Ur came from a hut which had been thus accidentally burned), the hardened 
mud will still be left standing upright, enough at any rate to suggest to some 
observant individual the novel idea that reeds are perhaps after all not 
essential, but that a house could be built with mud only. One way of doing so 
is to use terre pisee. This was the regular method in China in the Shang period 
and for long after, but to hammer the earth really firm requires a caisson of 
wooden planks which for the Chinese were ready to hand but in southern 
Mesopotamia were hard to come by, so that examples of it, although they do 
occur in Sumer, are rare. Another method is to pile up basketsful of stiff 
kneaded clay. For rough work such as building a garden wall it serves well 
enough and is indeed still in use in Iraq; but it is clumsy at best, and when the 
wall is more than shoulder high the weight of the basket-load makes further 
building difficult; so some ingenious builder conceived the idea of con¬ 
veniently small lumps held together by mud mortar. 

Brickwork. At first these would be mere lumps pressed together by hand, 
as in the Neolithic levels at Jericho, but kter they were moulded in an open 
wooden frame, instead of the old round-bottomed baskets—and the frame, 
being of wood, was necessarily rectangular, and rectangular lumps were vastly 
easier to lay—^and at once the practice of brick-making spread far and wide. 
In Sumer moulded bricks, both crude and kiln-fired, were used side by side 
with reed-hut building even in the pre-Flood period (al’Ubaid I) and the 
examples found underneath the Flood deposit are probably the oldest yet 
known to us, but whether or not they were a local invention it is impossible 
to say. In Eg5q)t bricks seem to have been introduced towards the end of the 
pre-Dynastic period, when they replace the wattle-work smeared with mud 
which was normal in pre-Dynastic times; brick-making therefore begins later 
there than in Sumer and may well be due to a borrowing of ideas. In the 
farther east, the ruins of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa show us an architecture 
uniformly carried out in brick—crude bricks for terrace foundations and 
perhaps for the upper parts of walls of private houses, burnt bricks, often set 
in bitumen mortar, for most walls—^but are far too late in date to throw any 
light upon origins. Some of the pot-stone decorated vessels found in Meso¬ 
potamia but made in Mehi represent the facades of buildings in which brick¬ 
work is used side by Side with matting applied to a timber frame (PI. 20, b); 
the combination of ^e two materials suggests a transition in building methods 
and on those grounds it is perhaps legitimate to assume that Baluchistan 
learnt the art of moulding bricks not long before the beginnings of the early 
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Dynastic period in Sumer (to whidi the vases in question belong) and 
jprobably learned it from the Sumerians—an assumption which is but reason¬ 
able in view of the trade relations between the two countries and, in particular, 
of the Sumerian character of the buildings at Mundigak. The Chinese, on the 
other hand, clung to their traditional terre pisde and never used bricks at all. 

But whether the Sumerians invented the new medium or adopted it, they 
applied it to an art whose main lines had already been decided. In the matter of 
w^ construction, the primitive builders of the reed hut had laced their 
matting on the inside of the framework just as do the modem Marsh Arabs 
(PI. 19, b). When, then, they laid on their mud plaster the upright fascines 
produced the effect of half-columns dividing the wall-face into panels. This 
had a distinct decorative value, and would be most noticeable in the case of 
larger buildings in which the uprights would be more numerous, heavier, and 
therefore standing out in more proininmt relief, and probably closer together 
so as to obtain solidity in a higher constmction; this is well illustrated by the 
modem ‘guest house* on PI. 19, b. The temples of the early al’Ubaid people 
must have looked very much like that ‘guest house’, and, because religious 
traditions are binding, the builders in brick copied their old models faithfully. 
The rounded half-columns might be kept, as we see at Erech, or, since the 
bricks were reaangular, might more easily be translated into square buttresses 
but for a religious building the panelled was essential, and the convention 
held good down to the last days of Babylon. Actually it was confined to 
temples; originally because there was no point in imitating the few and flimsy 
uprights of the private individual’s house and later because it had become so 
closely associated with temples that its lay use would have implied impiety— 
man arrogating to himself the peculiar features of the house of God; but the 
house of God must for all time be as it was in the beginning. 

The reed hut had other lessons to teach the architect. Where it was small 
and square the tops of all four comer uprights could be bent inwards and tied 
together, and the result had been a dome. That could be reproduced. One of 
the royal tombs at Ur, c. 2700 bc, has a dome of limestone mbble set in mud 
mortar constmcted over a timber centering; on the Ziggurat terrace at Ur, 
King Ur-Nammu (c. 2150 bc) built a cistern surmoimted by a brick dome, 
and the dome seems to be implied by the constmctional features of some of 
his as well as of later buildings such as the Dublal-makh shrine at Ur in the 
Larsa and Kassite periods. The tunnel-like reed hut, mud-plastered all over, 
inevitably suggested the arch and the vault. In Sumer the tme arch appears 
early; one may suspect that it started by laying bridts over the arched matting, 
in which case the bricklayers cannot have failed to notice the principle of 
radial jointing which the bricks would automatically follow; naturally arches 
built above-ground can very seldom survive, but there is evidence enough to 
prove that the form was employed by Mesopotamian architeas to the end of 
Babylonian history. Thus, the doorway of one of the royal tombs at Ur is 
c^)ped with an ar(^ of burnt bricks; to the same Early Dynastic period belong 
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a mud-brick arch in a drain at Nippur and another at mud-brick 

arches occur in tombs of the Third Dynasty and Larsa periods; a fallen arch 
of burnt brick was found in a doorway of a Larsa private house, anda jfifteenth- 
century arch of burnt brides set in bitumen was found in the Ur shrine 
Dublal-makh as reconstructed by the Kassite ruler Kurigalzu (PI. 21, a). In 
Egypt the arch (in mud-brick) first occurs in the Third Dynasty but is never 
common and was never used as an architectural feature; where used at aU it is 
masked, generally by a flat lintel. Similarly the barrel vault, used in most of 
the Ur royal tomb chambers, can safely be attributed to temples of both the 
Larsa and the Kassite periods, and is the normal roofing of mud-brick tomb 
chambers from the time of the Third Dynasty down to early in the Kassite 
period, after which burial customs 
changed and tomb chambers went out 
of fashion. These vaults were built 
without the support of centering, the 
brick rings being laid at an angle, 
leant against the end wall, so that 
each successive ring was supported by 
resting on its predecessor, as shown 
in the diagrammatic sketch (Fig. 76); 
the bricks used were not voussoir- 
shaped but normal rectangular bricks 
and the voussoir effect was produced 
simply by putting extra mud, mortar, 
or sometimes mortar mixed with pot¬ 
sherds, at the upper end of the joint. 

Although the outward form of the 
vault was derived from the reed hut, 
the method of construction was by no means obvious; the slanting of the 
rings and the raising and strengthening of the end wall against which they 
lean are altogether in the brick techniques and imply a real knowledge of 
stresses and ingenuity in meeting them. 

When, therefore, we find an identical technique in Egypt at a later dale, 
we are probably justified in considering this to be a case of borrowed art. 
The earliest surviving Egyptian example is of the Twelfth Dynasty, in the 
workmen’s dwellings at Kahun; at no time was it common, and its first 
use in a major monument seems to have been in the Nineteenth Dynasty 
Ramesseum; certainly not until then did it seriously affect Egyptian archi¬ 
tecture, whereas the layout of a good many Mesopotamian temples seems 
to have been dictated by the intention of the architect to employ the vault 
and by the limitations of his skill. A barrel vault with sloped rings can 
be built very easily across a small span, e.g. over a tomb chamber not 
more than a metre and a half wide, but as the span increases so does the 
difficulty of construction. To some extent the difficulty is met, or lessened. 



FIG. 76. Method of ring vaulting 
construction. 
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by the use of voussoirs, and such have been found, e.g. at Ur, though 
never in situ; at Alalakh, in northern Syria, long narrow chambers, up to 
2 * 50 metres wide, probably magazines, in the royal palace of the twenty-fourth 
century bc, were vaulted with well-shaped voussoir bricks, and Alala^ must 
certainly have learned &om Sumer, seeing that the kingdom had business 
relations with Mesopotamia and that the true vault is not a feature of the 
native architecture of Syria. But where the span to be covered by the vault 
was at all large the Sumerian builder,perhapsmistrustinghispowers, preferred 
the corbelled vault set up over a wooden centering. Such was the case with 
the stone rubble chambers of the royal tombs, where the span is 2 20 metres, 
and with the 3*60 metres-wide chambers, built with burnt bricks and 
bitumen, of the mausoleum of the Third Dynasty kings of Ur; in later times 
corbelling is freely used for the small mud-brick tombs of private citizens 
of Babylonia, and here again size is the determining factor. Mud-brick is 
indeed the w^rst possible material for corbel vaulting owing to its low tensile 
quality; burnt bricks if set in a really binding mortar such as bitumen serve 
the purpose much better, but because of their small size require careful laying 
to assure an adequate counterpoise. Stone is the only satisfactory material, 
and where stone is normally used for building there is no need to suppose 
that the technique of corbelling is necessarily borrowed; even if no timber 
centering be employed to give support during construction, yet it is so natural 
to bring the walls together by making each course overlap sUghtly the line of 
the course below that there was no need of a foreign teacher to show how it 
should be done: and a very little experience, perhaps dearly bought, would 
instil the lesson that there must be a counterpoise. The corbel vaulting of 
the Grand Gallery in the Great Pyramid at Gizeh has a projection for each 
course of three inches (0-075 tnetres) only, an exaggerated precaution that 
seems to imply an experiment on original lines; similarly the stone corbd- 
roofed tomb chambers of Ugarit (fourteenth century bc) (Fig. 79) and the 
beehive tholoi of the Mycenaeans need not owe anything to Sumer, and for the 
origin of the corbelled stone tombs of Spain we need look no farther east than 
Crete. 

The early Sumerian builder in brick derived his knowledge of principles 
from the reed hut of his predecessors, but could not always apply them 
directly. The reed building with its arched-over roof might be quite large, 
and clients demanded something not less impressive in the new material. It 
was easy to plan a great hall and to set up its walls in brick, but since you were 
not dealing with pliant reed-bundles and the span was too great for vaulting 
(even supposing that the mud-brick walls would have stood the outward 
thrust of a brick vault), something else had to be done. All that was needed 
was a modified use of the old materials. Light poplar poles—^the poplar grew 
freely in the Euphrates valley—^were laid as rafters from to wall, and 
over them reeds laid at right-angles; on the reeds mats were spread and on the 
matting earth and a top coating of mud; the fiat roof of the ancient and of the 
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modem Middle East is the natural outcome of building in brick. Such a roof, 
flat or slightly sloped for drainage, is most effective, cool in the summer and 
in the rainy season reasonably waterproof; but it does need a fresh coat of 
mud after the winter, and the original thickness (which should be about 65 
millimetres) is soon multiplied; mud is heavy and the load upon the roof- 
poles becomes too gr^t and therefore, if the span be at all considerable, 
the roof will require support, which means a column or columms. 

Until quite recently it had been assumed that the column was unknown in 
ancient Mesopotamia, somuch so that when an American excavator announced 
his discovery at Nippur of a columned hall dated to the fifteenth century bc 
he was held up to ridicule on the grounds that columns were only intro¬ 
duced into the country by the Greeks. It was an absurd assumption, because 
where nature supplies the palm-tree man can hardly help adapting it to use 
as a column; true, no colunrn had been found, but that was because actual 
palm-logs had been employed and these had of course decayed and left no 
trace of themselves. Now there have been found at Erech huge colunms, 2*5 
metres in diameter, built of specially moulded radial mud-bridcs and overlaid 
with elaborate mosaic; they date from somewhere about 3000 bc. Similar but 
rather smaller brick colunms recur two or three centuries later at Kish, and 
at much the same time the king of Alalakh, following the fashion set by his 
Mesopotamian business clients, built similar colunms for the fa9ade of his 
palace. The little temple at al’Ubaid, built by A-anni-pad-da about 2700 bc, 
had columns of real palm-logs either sheathed with copper or covered with a 
polychrome mosaic reproducing the scales of the palm-trunk. The brick 
column was used by Ur-Nammu (c. 2100 bc) in one of his temples at Ur, and 
a later example (by Wanid-Sin, c. 1800 bc) is of moulded bricks which 
reproduce the scale-pattern of the pahn-trunk in relief. The column then was 
a perfectly familiar feature of Mesopotamian architecture, and its origin was 
no less familiar. 

In Egypt, because from the Third Dynasty onwards the colunms that 
adorned temples and palaces were of stone, the evidence for their use exists 
in uncounted quantities, and because they are translations into stone of 
originals in other materials they illustrate perfectly the art of periods for 
which no direa evidence survives. 

There are two standard types of Egyptian column (Fig. 77); one imitates 
the palm-trunk, the other a bundle of papyrus reeds tied together at the top 
and bottom. The palm a>lumn has a capital either of palm fronds or in the 
form of a flower-cdyx, rather like an inverted bell. The papyrus column at its 
first appearance (in the p3nramid-temple of King Zoser of the Third D3masty, 
PI. 21, b) has a severely rigid shaft and no true capital but what may represent 
mud-plaster applied^verthe upper tie. But this is a unique case, and normally 
the reed bun^e is realistically rendered, showing the ties and the swelling 
above the lower tie due to the reeds bending imder the pressure of the roof; 
the shaft therefore is naturalistic, but the flowering heads of the reeds, prised 
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outwards by the roof’s weight, could not well be rendered in stone and are 
ingeniously conventionalized into an opening lotus-bud. There are variations 
of detail, of course; in the great Luxor temple the straight shafts are reeded 
for two-thirds of their height and plain for the top third; at Tell el Amama, 
again in the Eighteenth Dyrasty, the reed column is given a palm-frond 
capital; but, with the single exertion of the ugly Hathor-head capitals which 
were never much in favour until Ptolemaic times, the Egyptian column as a 
whole preserves the memory of the palm-trunk or the papyrus-bundle of the 
prehistoric age. 

By the middle of the second millennium therefore the architects of the two 
countries which led the way in Middle East civilization had evolved all the 
basic features of architecture as it is known today. In every case the evolution 
starts with the forms which were imposed upon primitive man by the 
materials at his disposition and is conditioned by the character of those 
materials; the genius of the builder showed itself not in the invention of 
forms but in the use of new materials and his combination of their peculiar 
charaaeristics with his inherited tradition. 

Materials and Techniques. In Egypt, although the flat floor of the valley is 
built up of water-borne silt, the desert on either side supplies stone in plenty. 
In Middle Egypt the cliffs are of limestone, farther south sandstone takes its 
place, and in the district of the First Cataract—at Wadi Haifa—^the rode 
formation through which the Nile bursts its way is of granite. The Egyptian 
builder, therefore, was able to use stone for his craft and to select the sort 
most suited to his purpose. 

It is curious that in the earliest known case of stone being used at all—^the 
floor of the tomb of the First Dynasty king Udy-mu, at Abydos—^the material 
is not the local limestone but granite brought down-stream from Aswan; 
possibly it reflects the nostalgia of the southern conqueror! The work is 
rough, the blocks only slightly squared, and as a mere pavement it cannot be 
termed a building. In the Second Dynasty ‘the first tentative use of stone 
in actual building was made*. In the Third Dynasty the royal architect 
Imhotep construaed for King Zoser at Saqqara the Stepped ^ramid and 
the amazing series of temples round it, all of stone. So far no development of 
stone building has been found; the art springs into existence hill-blown 
without any apparent origin, for the Second Dynasty work can hardly be 
regarded as leac^g up to the magnificent building of Zoser. Yet there must 
have been some connecting links between the poor little beginning in the 
Second Dynasty and the full flowering in the Third. None the less is it 
tempting to assume that in fact no such links ever existed and that the 
revolutionary change in Egyptian architecture was due to the individual 
genius of Ir^otep; that cert^y is what the Egyptians believed when they 
deified him as the supreme inventor. It is true that Zoser’s architect seems to 
have had certain qualms, due to inexperience, about the stability of his 
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coluixmS} for he did not venture to make them free-standing but supported 
xach widi a buttress wall (PI. 21, b); but the cutting and laying of the 
massive blocks show quite extraordinary skill on the part of the masons; it is 
indeed no exaggeration to say that the workmanship of the pyramid builders 
has never been surpassed in any country. 

The size of the blocks, for instance, in the Great Pyramid of Khufii 
(Cheops) at Gizeh, together with the accuracy of their jointing, constitutes 
a problem which no scholar has yet been able fully to answer regarding the 
methods employed. Of some 2,300,000 stones in the building the average 
weight is two and a half tons, but the largest weigh up to 15 tons; these are 
of the local lim^tone, but the huge granite slabs which form the roof of the 
King’s Chamber weigh nearly 50 tons apie(%. The quarrying of such stones 
was of a>urse laborious but, when once the method had been learnt, not 
essentially difficult. The top and one vertical face of the proposed block had 
first to be exposed, by mining if necessary, as it was for the finer qualities of 
limestone, and then a narrow trench cut outlining the block; in the case of 
limestone this would be done with copper tools, but for granite with a ball or 
hammer of some such material as dioiite, held in the hand. Then wooden 
wedges were driven into wedge-holes cut along the trench; the wedges were 
soaked with water, and their expansion sufficed to break the block away from 
its bed, leaving dean faces for the start of the next blocks. Obviously this is a 
slow method, but what takes time and labour is the making of the trenches 
and wedge-holes, and since almost as much is needed to detach a small block 
as a large one, the quarrying of big stones is much more economical. From 
the builder’s point of view also large blocks were preferable, if not essential; 
temples and pyramids were constructed on the dry-stone prindple (in the 
pyramids a very small quantity of mortar was used in the horizontal courses, 
but only as a lubricant, not as an adhesive) and they simply could not have 
been built with small stones and no binding mortar; only big blocks would 
by their sheer weight assure solidity. On all counts therefore large stones were 
desirable. Nor was the difficulty of transport so great as might be supposed. 
Quarry-men and builders were skilled craftsmen, limited in number, but of 
unskilled labour there was no ladk, espedally during the three months of the 
inundation period when agriculture was at a standstill, and the hundred 
thousand men said by Herodotus to have been employed on the Great 
Pyramid could easily have been forthcoming. The blocks were dragged fi-om 
the quarries on sleds, and the sled could cany one large block as easily as ten 
small ones. Water was poured in firont of the sled runners, and on the surface 
of greasy mud the going was not too difficult, and the team of haulers, 
working under the foreman’s hish, need never short-handed; a Twelfth 
Dynasty tomb relief pictures the transport of a colossal statue (Fig. 78) which 
probably weighed about 60 tom, mounted on a sled pulled by gangs total¬ 
ling 172 mea. To raise the stones into position on the ever-rising building was 
also a manual task. They were not lifted, for the Egyptians did not use the 
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pulley, nor are there any lewis-holes^ in the blocks, though these commonly 
have bosses which show that levers were employed to manoeuvre them. 
Against the stonework of the monument under construction there was built a 
solid ramp of crude brick (which was heightened with each course that was 
laid on the building proper) and up this ramp the blocks were hauled or 
rolled. After the building was completed the ramp would normally be re¬ 
moved, but, as it happens, one su(± did until recently survive against the 
(unfinished) First Pylon of the temple of Kamak, and remains of others have 
been found against die pyramid of Meidum and that of Amenemhet I at Lisht. 



FIG. 78. The transport of an Egyptian colossus (after Edwards). 


With a ramp, the difficulty was not great. Given a reasonable slope, an 
experienced foreman imembarrassed by machinery can, with twenty men, 
two stout poles, crowbars and a really strong rope raise a three-ton block in 
a very short time. Much more remarkable than the transport was the accurate 
dressing of the stones. The heights were standardized so that the top of each 
course presented an absolutely level surface as a bedding for the next course; 
but the vertical joints were often not at right-angles, i.e. either the front edge 
was not at ri g ht-an g les to the base, or the side face of the blodc was not at 
right-angles to the frontage-line; it would seem as if the stones had to be 
assembled either at ground level or (in the case of a pyramid) on the flat top 
of the construction for the final trimming that would secure a perfect joint 
before they could be laid in the course. In any case, the fimshing and polishing 
of the outer face of the stones was done after they were in position. 
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All the stone-built tombs and temples of Egypt can be described as m^- 
lithic. That they were constructed after this fashion is not merely due to the 
economy effected by the use of large stones. According to the Egyptian bdief, 
a man’s survival after death was in large measure dependent upon the 
preservation of his earthly body in the tomb, and therefore upon the perman¬ 
ence of the tomb itself; a man built his mastaba or pyramid during his life¬ 
time and naturally plaimed something that might well last for ever; the more 
massive the tomb the better his hope of immortality. Temples also, as being 
the houses of the eternal gods, ought to last for aU eternity. The principle 
was so firmly impressed upon the Egyptian architect that temple roofs as well 
as temple walls had to be of stone, and even the fine timber imported from 
Lebanon mighl not be used for the purpose; in the early perio(^ this was a 
serious handicap because limestone, the ordinary building material, was, 
owing to its fissile nature, useless for architraves of more than about 9-foot 
span; for a small building that did not matter, but a large temple with massive 
stone columns so closely set together would lose most of its effect. In the Old 
Dynasty granite was sometimes used and was certainly an improvement, but 
one that was dearly bought; fortunately for Egyptian architecture the builders 
of the Eleventh Dynasty discovered that the sandstone of Silsila could provide 
architraves that woidd span up to 25 feet without giving way, and it is with 
this that all the great temples of the later periods are roofed. 9 
The religious principle which insisted that a temple should be built of stone 
throughout*® seems to have had a negative side also. There is not in the whole 
of Egypt a single instance of a dwelling-house being built of stone. There was 
indeed no objection to a lintel or a door-frame being of limestone, but that 
sort of thing was not constructional; the actual fabric of the house had to be 
of mud-brick only. And this applied to all classes. Pharaoh was, of course, a 
god, and the building destined to be the setting for his essentially god-like 
functions was properly more a temple than a house, so that the great ^palace* 
of Merreptah at Memphis or that of Akhenaton at Tell el Amama could be 
stone-built (though the Memphis building has columns and doorway pylons 
of stone but mud-brick walls), but in those ofUcial buildings ±ere were no 
residential quarters; the dwelling-house even of the Pharaoh was of mud- 
brick alone. Perhaps for a mortal to be housed in like manner to the immortal 
gods would have been an example of kubrisy *that reckless and defiant inso¬ 
lence which formed the matter of ancient tragedy and is at war with the 
harmonies of human life’; but whatever the reason the stone house was 
taboo. It is curious to find an echo of this in Sumer. There, owing to the lack 
of stone in southern Mesopotamia, all buildings were of brick. But the 
foundations of one of the earliest temples at Erech were of limestone brought 
laboriously from at least 60 miles away; at Eridu, the oldest of Sumerian 
cities, the wall enclosing the Ziggurat terrace was of stone rubble, and that 
may date from the al’Ubaid period; at al’Ubaid the foundations of the First 
Dynasty temple platform and the stairs leading up to it were of stone. At Ur 
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the wall of the Ziggurat terrace, built in the time of the Firet D3masty of Ur, 
had on its outer face four or five courses of heavy limestone boulders—and the 
interesting point about this was that the stonework was not there to give 
strength to die wall, was, in fact, not constructional at all, but was a mere skin 
applied to a core of mud-brick already in situ, it was a pious fraud, and one 
can only deduce that there was a tradidon requiring the use of stone for the 
construction of the house of God, that normally burnt brick was considered 
an adequate substitute but that sometimes a more scrupulous builder con¬ 
formed to tradition or compromised with it. Again, the burial-chambers of 
the Early Dynastic royal tombs at Ur were generally built entirely of stone 
or, at any rate, had some stone in their construction, whereas nothing of the 
sort is ever found in any lay building above ground. In Egypt then, where 
stone was available, it had to be employed for tombs and temples but was 
eschewed for private houses, while in Sumer, where there was no stone, it 
was none the less theoretically the proper material for tombs and temples, 
but for private houses no one would think of using it. The practice common 
to the two countries must be explained by a religious scruple also common 
to both. 

In the other stone-using countries there was no such taboo. In Anatolia 
and in north Syria any building of importance would have heavy stone 
foundations which, carried up rather above the level of the house floor, 
served as a dry-course; in time this purely utilitarian function became 
secondary in that at floor level the rubble foundations gave place to ashlar 
blocks, usually of large size, about 3 feet square, which added much to the 
dignity of the monument. Later again the decorative character of the blocks 
was increased by their surfaces being carved in relief, so that by the thirteenth 
century bc there was fully developed the characteristic Hittite style of 
architecture m which the base of the wall is adorned with orthostats of lime¬ 
stone or basalt (the two materials sometimes used alternately) covered with 
reliefs or with hierogl3rphic inscriptions picked out with colour. Such ortho¬ 
stats were originally constructional, as has been explained, but as their 
ornamental value outbalanced their functional purpose the solid block tended 
to reduce its proportions to those of a facing-slab; in the hands of the Assyrian 
imitators of the Hittite fashion the great reliefs carved in 'Mosul alabaster’ 
which enriched the palaces of Nineveh and Calah were but a panelling quite 
irrelevant to the wall structure. 

As a general rule this massive stonework of the northern builders was 
confined to a single course;" above that ±e wall was of half-timbered con¬ 
struction, the framework of stout beams filled in with stone rubble or with 
mud-brick according to the charaaer of the countryside; thus on a north 
Syrian site such as AMakh, in a plain formed of river silt, mud-brick was the 
natural material (PI. 20, c), where?3 in Crete, where stone is plentiful and soil 
is precious, rubble is invariably used. Incidentally, the psdace at Knossos, 
whose style and construction alike are drived firom the Asiatic mainland, is. 
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owing to its state of preservation, by far the best illustration of the full 
jdevelopment of the architecture of the northern school. 

On most of the mainland sites the buildings are too ruinous to give evidence 
as to style, but what litde survives generally points to an Anatolian origin. 
On the other hand it may &irly be argued that both the Minoans and their 
successors the Mycenaeans may have borrowed the principles of architecture 
but in execution improved upon their models. ^Cyclopean* masonry is 
common to Anatolia and to Greece, but the finely-fitted polygonal masonry 
of, e.g., Mycenae surpass^ in quality anything that an Asian site can show;the 
vaulted gs^eries in the walls of Tiryns might have been matched by those of 
Bogazkdy, and their crude strength is admirably suited to works of military 
d^ence, but, so far as we know, it was left to the Mycenaean builder to use the 
corbeUed stone vault with the refinement that we see in the tombs of Ugarit, 
(Fig. 79), while the tholos tombs of Mycenae (even if it be held that they 
are in the line of descent from the domed sl^ines of Arpachiyah in the 
Upper Zab valley) have no parallel at all in Asia. It is curious that the 
palaces of Knossos and Phaetos boast no stone carving such as that of the 
doorway of the ‘treasury of Atreus’ at Mycenae, where the decoration of 
shafts and entablature is far too sophisticated to be experimental; both in 
the constructional technique and in the ornamentation of the underground 
tholoi the Mycenaeans had evolved something for which Crete afforded no 
precedent. 

The true arch was unknown to the northern architect, but the false arch 
and the corbelled arch were employed for monumental works, while for 
smaller openings the flat lintel was normal, as indeed is to be expected wher¬ 
ever heavy timber enters freely into the construction. Columns were a 
regular feature; they were always of wood, usually resting on (not let into) 
circular stone cushion bases, and the shafts, both in Crete and on the main¬ 
land, were tapered, the diameter at the top being greater than that at the base 
(PI. 21, c). Anatolia had by a very early date developed the megaron type of 
house, whose main feature is the great hall with its roof supported by four 
columns grouped round a central fireplace. Late Bronze Age examples of the 
megaron occur at Beycesultan, but at Kultepe one has been found going back 
as fiir as the twenty-second century bc and one in the first level of Troy is two 
centuries older still; it is dear t^t the prototype of the Homeric house is 
derived from Asia Minor. In some cases, too, the Asiatic megaron was entered 
from a d^p columned porch which would seem to be the origin of the 
temple in antis of the dassical Greek world. It may be that a modification of 
the traditional megaron^ adapting the living-room to ceremonial and official 
purposes, produced the ‘Hall of Audience’ in which a long room is divided 
into two imequal parts by columns set between shallow buttresses or pilasters 
projecting from the side walls and supporting a wooden architrave; this is 
characteristic of north Syrian palace architecture, and s^ain is found at 
Knossos. 
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In striking contrast to the normal buildings of Egypt, the northern house 
or palace was of several storeys and, in a palace at les^t, the principal rooms 
were not at ground-level but formed the piano nobile on the first floor, often 
built over a series of magazines con taining the palace stor^. Consequently 



Tim from above 



FIG. 79. Ugarit: stone vaulted tomb (after Schaeffer). 

stairs were essential, and in the more important buildings a monumental 
staircase was a prominent feature; the most striking example of this is given by 
the Palace of Minos, in which the Grand Staircase, built of stone and wood 
with its ascending flight of columns, is a masterpiece of ancient architecture. 
Thanks to the plentiful supply of heavy timber and of stone both soft and 
hard, the Minoan architect was able to evolve a style wholly unlike anything 
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to be found in the countries to the east and the south, approaching more 
nearly to the architecture of later Europe. In this he was helped by the climate. 
~ In Crete and in Asia Minor the heat and glare of the sun are less oppressive; 
consequently, while the Mesopotamian house was enclosed by high blank 
walls, the Cretan house or palace required windows and its fa9ade was re¬ 
lieved by a system of fenestration which could be used for artistic effect, and 
(since the summer sim is still hot) columned balconies and awnings in front 
of the windows might give to the elevation a lightness which the massive 
stonework of Egypt could not rival; the little house-fa9ades in coloured 
huence found at I^ossos (Fig. 8o) illustrate a type of domestic architecture 
unlike anything we should have expected to encounter in the ancient world. 
The reconstructed drawing of a section of the frontage of the Palace of Minos 
in Fig. 81 shows in what a modem spirit the Cretan architect dealt with 
the problem of achieving variety with a purely rectilinear buildiag method 
and of combining dignity with grace. That this was a conscious effort seems 
to be proved by the wall thicknesses. Walls of stone mbble set in mud mortar, 
even though they have a timber framework and are strengthened by a facing 
of cement plaster, must be reasonably thick if they are to rise to any height; 
but at Knossos the great majority of the walls are less than 3 feet thick and 
very few indeed measure more than 4^ feet; it was because the builders 
recognized this as being the minimum consistent with stability that the 
domestic quarters above the second floor were constmeted not in stone but in 
mud-brick, a much lighter material. 

Brick was far more freely used in some of the mainland buildings which 
belong to the same northern school of architecture but the different material 
did not seriously affect the style; certainly the palaces of Alalakh, modest 
though they were in comparison with those of the Minoan sea-ldngs, are 
similar to them in conception and in execution; in the use of polished stone 
orthostats, or half-timber construction, of lime cement and of the columns 
with stone base and wooden shaft they are indeed identical. For brick 
architecture as such we must look to Mesopotamia. 

Brickwork — Mesopotamia. Because in the river valley timber was scarce 
and stone non-existent all buildings, from the al’Ubaid period onwards, were 
built of brick. 

At a very early date kihi-fired brick was introduced. Burnt bricks were used 
at first only for important buildings and then mostly in the foundations, but 
th^ might be carried up in the facade to a height of 3 or 4 feet above ground- 
level (thus obtaining much the same effect as was given by the sttme ortho¬ 
stats of the northern school of architecture) and as the country grew richer 
they were more lavishly employed. It was quite a normal thing for a king of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur to pull down a mud-brick temple built by his 
forebears and to rebuild it entirely in burnt brick; and at about the same time 
bitumen imported from the pits at Hit on the upper Euphrates might be 



FIG. 8o. Cretan faience house plaques (after a photograph 
by Josephine Powell). 













FIG. 8i. Knossos, Palace of Minos, reconstruction (after Evans). 
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substituted for the mud mortar regularly employed in earlier days; it had the 
great advantage of being a better adhesive and also waterproof. Bitumen, 
owing to its cost, was used only in temples and other buildings erected by the 
government, but b uilding with burnt bricks laid in mud mor tar became so 
general that under the Larsa kings (c. 2020-c. 1790 bc) the outer w alls of 
private houses at Ur were of burnt brickwork at least to the level of the upper 
floor if not to their full height, and even the inner walls, in the case of 
the richer houses, up to 3 feet or more; the upper parts of the walls were 
of mud-brick. In and after the Kassite period burnt brickwork is rare 
—probably because in the nearer parts of the desert the camel-thorn which 
was the normal fuel for the brick-kilns had been exhausted and the cost 
of bringing in supplies from farther afield was prohibitive—^and even the 
temples built by Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian rulers are generally of mud- 
bride throughout. 

Brick construction does not lend itself to decoration., Mention has already 
been made of Warad-Sin’s bricks moulded in relief to form a pahn-trunk 
column (p. 531) and another Larsa king, Sin-Idinnam, seems to have relieved 
the monotony of a temple facade with crescents in moulded brick. In the 
fourteenth century BC the Kassite king Kurigalzu attempted a much more 
ambitious scheme: the whole front of one of his temples at Erech (and 
apparently of one at Ur also) was adorned with life-size figures of deities in 
the half-round built of bridrs spedally moulded. Inspired, probably, by the 
Osirid figures of an Egyptian temple, it was aesthetically an unfortunate 
experiment and was seldom repeated—^indeed, the only other instance of it 
known is in a building at Susa set up by Kutur Nakhunti in the twelfth 
century bc, so that it may count as but a curious aberration. Usually the 
Mesopotamian architect was content to work within the limitations of his 
material, and he certainly exploited its possibilities to the full. Judging from 
what remains of the buildings we can say that from the Third Dynasty of Ur 
onwards the arch, the vault and the dome were in common use; in the treat¬ 
ment of wall surfaces dosely-set half-columns divided by vertical T-shaped 
grooves —a tradition derived, as we have seen, from the primitive reed hut— 
were employed, apparently, where the wall’s height was not very great; more 
often the brick construction was emphasized by substituting for the half¬ 
column rectangular buttresses, usually with a double salient and a central 
T-shaped groove (see Fig. 82); the object was to break up the blankness of 
the wall into panels whose proportions were calculated to accentuate the 
height of the building. That the Sumerian architect knew something about 
optics and deliberately aimed at a particular visual effect is clearly demon¬ 
strated by a well-preserved building such as the Ziggurat of Ur, set up by 
Ur-Nammu, first king of the Third Dynasty of Ur, in about 2100 bc 
(Fig. 83). 

This great structure, which was in fact nothing more than the base support¬ 
ing the shrine of the god Nannar, had the form of a stepped pyramid three 




FIG. 82. T-shaped grooves in half-column walls. 



























FIG. 83. Ur-Nammu’s Ziggurat; reconstruction. 
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storeys high; only the lowest stage is today in good condition, but of the 
upper stages enough is left to certify the reconstnicdon of the whole. The 
-lowest stage injures 200 feet by 150 feet; its walls, relieved by shallow non¬ 
functional buttresses which accentuate their height, are built with a pro¬ 
nounced batter, their converging lines leading the eye upwards and inwards 
so as to fix attention on ±e shrine. The architect realized that the towering 
superstructure (which was essential to the religious purpose of his building) 
might so impress the spectator that its weight might seem to him too much 
for the 6o-foot-high base, constructed as it was not of massive stones but of 
small bricks; and he set himself to counteract this appearance of weakness. 
The method he adopted was remarkable. The ground-plan is a rectangle, 
but the sides df the rectangle, instead of being straight, have a slight out¬ 
ward curve of i: 125, and the face of the brickwork, from the foot of the 
wall to the parapet, also has an outward curve of i: 100; it is the principle 
of entasis which the Gredcs were to re-invent in the fifth century bc, but 
here it is us^ by the Sumerians of the twenty-second century and that 
with such delicacy as to produce a real optical illusion, precisely as in the 
Parthenon; the curves are not noticeable as such, but the building does 
gain an appearance of strength and solidity which is eminently satisfying 
to the eye. 

The Sumerians, and the Babylonians after them, achieved a mastery of 
brick-building technique so complete that they had no need to look for any 
other material. A few early experiments, such as that of moulding bricks in 
cement, were never followed up. It is true that the size of bricks changed in 
different periods, but the dianges were generally quite small, practically all 
the varieties coming within the limits of iif inches to 13! inches square. The 
only serious departure from the norm is one that archaeologists have found it 
difficult to explain. With the beginning of the Early Dynastic period the 
ordinary flat brick is suddenly and uniformly replaced by the ‘plano-convex’ 
type—a brick rectangular in plan but rounded on the top like a bun—^which 
continues in use for several centuries. It is a clumsy bride, unhandy for laying 
and requiring much more mortar than does a ^t brick, and there is no 
practical justification for it. It has been suggested that it was introduced by 
newcomers to Sumer who in their own country had been accustomed to 
building in stone and so moulded bricks in the form of pebbles; but builders 
in stone prefer flat flakes to rounded pebbles, and no new peoples came into 
Sumer at the beginning of the Early Dynastic period. It is possible that the 
reason for the change was not technical but sentimental. During the Jamdat 
Nasr period Sumer had been ruled by foreign interlopers, and their regime 
seems to come to a violent end brought about by a nationalist revolt.^^ The 
Jamdat Nasr people had been great builders, and the first act of the new 
govemments ^3 was to destroy their buildings and set up new ones; for these 
'plano-convex* bricks were used, for the first time, and perhaps they symbol¬ 
ized the complete break with the immediate past. Certain it is that long after 
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practical considerations had brought the flat brick back into favour with 
builders a_ superstitious reverence was still attached to the bun-shaped t}^. 
Under the Third Dynasty of Ur, for instance, a king building a temple would 
encase in the angles of its walls a foundation-deposit consisting of a copper 
statuette of himself piously disguised as a workman carrying a basket of 
mortar, and a stone tablet inscribed with his name and the dedication of the 
temple; and the tablet was in the form of a plano-convex brick. A Kassite 
ruler of the fourteenth century bc, setting up a new altar, hid in its core 
miniature clay models of plano-convex bricks. In Assyrian times, and in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, down to the sixth century bc, when it 
was the custom to bury under the floor of a building painted clay figures of 
the Seven Spirits that would ward off evil from the house, each figure was 
placed in a little sentry-box made of ancient plano-convex bricks which must 
have been dug up out of the Early Dynastic ruins deep underground. Just 
because Mesopotamian brick construction was of so high an order a technical 
aberration such as the introduction of the plano-convex brick calls for 
explanation; that its origin was a sentimental one seems less unlikdy when 
we find the sentiment persisting throughout two millennia.*^ 

Owing to the nature of the Indus valley the people of the Harappa culture 
were necessarily builders in brick. On two or three outlying sites beyond the 
valley’s edge advantage has been taken of the local stone and walls are con¬ 
structed with roughly-squared blocks; but the twin capitals, Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro, are built entirely of brick. For kiln-fuel the Sumerians had to 
rely upon the light camel-thom of the western desert, but a large part of 
ancient Sind must have been covered with thin jungle, and, as a result, kiln- 
fired bricks are used in the Harappa cities far more freely than in Sumer; 
crude brick was used for the cores of city walls and platforms and, perhaps, 
for the upper storeys of the poorer houses, but the bulk of the existing ruins 
are of burnt brick throughout. The bricks are for the most part of a 
standard size (ii by 5I by 2^ inches), well fired; the laying is good, with 
proper attention to bonding, and there is a considerable use of bitumen 
mortar. In view of this it seems natural to see a connection between the 
cultures of Harappa and Sumer, and such is indeed not unlikely, but if the 
Indus valley was indebted to that of the Euphrates for its architectural 
techniques ±e loan was but a partial one. In the development of architectural 
forms Harappa got no farther than the corbelled arch; this is used for small 
spans only, sudh as house doors (not more than 3^ feet), drains and ventila¬ 
tion openings; roofs were flat, resting on wooden rafters, and the true ardi, 
the vault and the dome never occur. The Harappa people were skilful brick¬ 
layers, and that is perhaps the best that can be said of them; their aims were 
purely utilitarian and their architecture remained dully fimctional. In this 
branch of culture at least the achievements of the Indus valley were to exer¬ 
cise no influence at all upon historic India. The mere technique of kiln-fired 
brick may possibly have beoi handed down—though all connecting links are 
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missing, and the possibility of re-invention cannot be ruled out; but of their 
house designs and of their town-planning nothing survived, and neither the 
'‘timber constructions of Asoka’s time (with their apparently Chinese connec¬ 
tions) (see p. 459), nor the imaginative splendour of Dravidian stone¬ 
work b^ any ration to *the blank brick walls and unadorned architecture* 
of Mohenjo-daro. 

Metallurgy 

Archaeologists, and historians following their example, have found it 
convenient to draw a dividing line in the course of man’s advance towards 
urban civilizations between the Stone Age—^the subject of the first part of 
this volume—and the Bronze Age with which we are now dealing. The 
distinction is a real one, but the vast gulf that separates the cultural status of 
Neolithic man from that of the developed Bronze Age was due not only to the 
use of metal as^such but to the many other arts and activities, such as sculpture 
and carpentry, which accompani^ and were encouraged by metallurgical 
knowledge, so that the expression ‘Bronze Age* is m faa but a label denoting 
something far more complex than the words imply. Also, the line of demar¬ 
cation is not easy to draw. This was recognized when scholars proposed to 
divide the early metal-using phase into a Copper Age followed by a Bronze 
Age; but although that would seem to be a natural order yet insistence on it 
leads to an inextricable confusion, for not only is it gene^y impossible to 
say when the one meial supplants the other, but in some instances the 
‘natural* order has actually b^ reversed in practice. An alternative sugges¬ 
tion was to intercalate between the Neolithic and the Bronze Ages a ‘Chal- 
colithic* Age, defined as that in which metal (i.e. copper) was indeed known 
but, being extremely rare, was used only for small objects, ornaments, pins, 
etc., whereas tools and implements were still made of stone. This term can be 
employed with advantage, but it requires more accurate definition. It will 
then be seen that there is here no intercalation; the ChalcoUthic Age, in spite 
of the fiiict that metal is used, is but a late phase of die Neolithic and has 
nothing in common with the Bronze Age, because the basis of distinction is 
not the existence of metal but man’s knowledge of memlluigy. 

Far badt in the Neolidiic Age, man had been accustomed to seek the raw 
materials for his handicrafts—^flint, obsidian, chert, etc.—^both by collecting 
the stones exposed on hiU-sides or in stream-beds and by the more laborious 
but more remunerative process of mining. Apart from such utilitarian stones 
he would pick out some that appealed to him simply by their colour and could 
be used as ornaments; quartz and malachite, turquoise and lapis lazuli could 
be pierced to form beads and pendants, and becauK of their rarity and beauty 
mi^t soon have attributed to them magic qualities which enhanced their 
value and made them objects of inter-tribal trade. The most attractive of the 
‘coloured stones* was gold, and this was readily found. For either gold occurs 
as nuggets of native material or else gold-bearing minerals enclose smaU 
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but recognizable particles of comparatively pure metal; no smelting therefore 
was required, only, at most, the crushing of the ^Id-bearing ore and the 
separation of the gold particles from the enclosing rode; but in early da3rs it 
was the alluvial nu^et that drew man’s attention. But when he proceeded to 
deal with the nugget as he dealt with other stones, trying to chip it to shape, 
he discovered that it was malleable; by simply hammering it he could make it 
take what form he chose. Sometimes, in some parts of the world, there would 
come to notice stones of a pleasing greenish-blade or purplish-green colour 
which, when scratdied or rubbed, showed underneath a tint not unlike that of 
gold, and these too proved to be malleable; with these man, instead of flaking 
and polishing his tool, could by hammering produce much the same result as 
regards shape but with a colour and a gloss superior to that of most of his 
worked stones. In the course of time accident showed him that the mallea¬ 
bility of his native copper was increased by heating, and his implements 
began to assume forms more peculiar to met^ instead of merely reproducing 
the traditional stone types. Up to this point man had contented himself with 
using on metal the processes which he had for ages past used on stone, bone 
or fibre; now, with the annealing of his native copper, he was making the 
first advance in what was to become metallurgical technique; but at that point 
he stopped. There was as yet no such thing as metal production. Man made 
use of ^e pure metal, gold or copper, that nature set ready to his hand, but 
he had not the least idea of what it was or of how a larger supply of it could be 
obtained; he was still in the Stone Age. The phase is illustrated in relatively 
recent times by the American Indian burial-mounds in the Mississippi plain. 
In this area there is found *float’ copper carried by the ice masses of the glacial 
epoch from the rich strata of Lake Superior (where the ferrous sandstone 
contains nuggets and lumps of practically pure native copper ranging in 
weight from a few pounds up to many tons) down as far south as the river 
mouth and deposited there amongst the detritus of the rocks. The Indians 
used this to make ornaments and implements, the latter mostly related to 
stone types, and such occur freely in the grave mounds. Not a single example 
has been either smelted or alloyed or cast; every one is hammered from the 
float copper. The Indians knew about the malleability of native copper and 
employed that alternate hammering and heating which we call a nnealin g; 
for the rest, they cut and trinuned the metal with stone tools and smoothed or 
polished it by abrasion with stone; in short, it was to them only a peculiar 
kind of stone. Even the highly developed civilizations of the MzysL, the Aztecs 
and the Mexicans, for all thdr astonishing goldsmith’s technique, were 
entirely ignorant of metallurgy. Copper axes from Mexico and Ecuador seem 
to be of natural metal, hammered and annealed, and it is doubtful whether 
the Aztecs employed even native copper before the time of the Spanish 
conquest; until that date the New World was still in the Neolithic Age. 

If we turn back to the Old World we shall find plenty of evidence for a 
similar Chalcolithic phase during which natural copper was used more or less 
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freely according to the extent to which in the different countries it was 
available in surface deposits or was obtainable by trade. The total amount in 
'use caimot have been great, so that it was definitely a luxury product, and it 
did not in any way oust stone as a working material. For very many purposes 
stone was indeed preferable to the soft metal, and the constant annealing 
required to keep a copper axe sharp involved more labour than the knapping 
of a fresh flint—^but for such small objects as pins and bodkins it was in¬ 
valuable, and copper ornaments were only less attractive than those of gold. 
Therefore the copper-producing lands found a ready market for their wares 
in the river valleys which had given birth to the great civilizations based on 
agriculture; Egypt and Mesopotamia gladly exchanged their surplus grain 
for the nuggets found by the barbarians of the hill countries, and although 
their technique in dealing with the metal was still that of the Stone Age yet 
they could, by their experience, so far appreciate its potentialities that they 
were ready, wjien the time came, to take advantage to the full of the discovery 
of metallurgy, the discovery which Professor Childe has described as the 
most dramatic leap in the history of mankind. For it was with copper that 
early man learnt to experiment in the use of metal, it was with copper that he 
discovered the miraculous transformation by fire of certain brightly coloured 
stones into a fusible metal which before he had regarded as malleable only, 
and the very method of its production taught him for the first time the real 
‘art and mystery’ of the smith’s trade. Not only could he now multiply 
indefinitely the output of copper but, with the enthusiasm of a creator, he 
could attack other types of coloured stone, produce other metals, mix ores 
or metals to obtain yet more useful alloys, and change the face of the earth 
by applying his met^ to art and industry. 

It is not possible to say precisely where the smelting of copper ore first 
began nor which people were responsible for its discovery. Obviously the 
discovery was made on the spot, somewhere where the ore was ready to 
hand, for no one would have bothered to export the crude stone in bulk 
before the possibility of extracting metal from it had been recognized. Again, 
it can have been made only by a people who disposed of the means for secur¬ 
ing the heat required to smelt the ore. The old and often-repeated theory that 
the fusible qusdity of copper was found out through the accident of a copper 
tool being dropped into the camp fire and melting is a mistaken one; the 
temperature of a wood fire will hardly rise above 600-700° C., whereas copper 
does not melt at anything below 1,085° so that no such ‘accident’ could 
occur. The reduction of the oxides and carbonates of copper (the sulphides 
were not used until the middle of the second millennium) requires a heat of 
700-800° C, again too much for the open camp-fire, and even the charcoal- 
burning pot-bowl or ‘hole-in-the-ground’ furnace will not give the necessary 
high tonperature unless aided by the blowpipe or bellows, neither of which 
had been invented at so early a date. Experiments have shown that the only 
primitive furnace yielding ^e temperature requisite for the reduction of 
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copper ore was the pottery kiln, but even so it would have to be a kiln of the 
type used by people making a r^y hard-fired pottery very different from the 
lightly-baked wares of most Neolithic societies. It has been suggested that 
the actual discovery was made by the accidental reduction in such a Idln of 
the blue copper frit or glaze which was certainly used by potters at a very 
early date; that may be, though the evidence we possess is not enough to 
prove the case; but in any event it would appear that the potter*s kiln is the 
origin of the smelter’s furnace. 

Copper ore is so widely spread (see Map XVIII) that the mere occurrence of 
the metal constitutes by itself no argument for deciding the whereabouts of the 
first experiments in metallurgy. The archaeological evidence is more reliable, 
but it has to be remembered that the regular scrapping and re-casting of old 
tools at a time when copper was still an expensive luxury forces lis to base 
our judgement upon what may be a very unrepresentative survival, and again 
the relative chronology of the different cultures is only approximately fixed. 

The copper deposits in the desert east of the Nile valley were not worked 
by the Egyptians until the Twelfth Dynasty. The rich mines of Sinai were not 
exploited until the time of the early dynasties, e.g. by Sekhemkhet of the 
Third D}’nasty,^5 which was indeed but natural, seeing that only a strong 
centralized government could have organized so elaborate an expedition and 
provided for its defence. Actually it is only in the Late pre-Dynastic period 
that tools and weapons of cast copper came into regular use in Egypt, and it 
can be safely assumed that true metallurgy was brought into the country from 
Asia in the Gerzean period. 

If we turn to Asia the number of places in which copper ore is to be found 
seems at first sight more embarrassing than illuminative, and it is true that in 
a great many of them the ore was worked at least as early as the time for which 
we first have written evidence; but for the earlier periods, for the actual 
beginnings of the industry, we must rely upon archaeological data. In the last 
fifty years excavations have been carried out on a large number of Near 
Eastern sites whose stratified remains take us back well into the fourth 
millennium bc; the gradual development of metallurgical technique can be 
followed reasonably closely, and the progressive diffusion of metal types does 
at least suggest the direction taken by the spread of knowledge and therefore 
its ultimate source. It would seem quite certain that that source lies some¬ 
where in the great mountain chain that stretches from eastern Anatolia 
through Armenia and Transcaucasia to the Caspian Sea and is continued 
through Khorassan and Bokhara; this, as can be seen from Map XVIII, 
contains the richest mineral deposits of the Old World, and, incidentally, its 
well-wooded mountain-sides supplied all the fuel that the smelter could ask. 
Practically all authorities are agreed that this northern region saw the start 
of true metal-working, but while some are inclined to locate it to the east of 
the Caspian Sea on the strength of the evidence given by such sites as Anau, 
the great number favour the western end of the range where exploitation 
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certainly did begin early and was active throughout all historic times. Perhaps 
the strongest argument is that to which reference has already been made, the 
development of kilns able to generate the degree of heat required for the 
smelting of ore and the melting of copper. The Chalcolithic pottery of the 
eastern regions does not imply the use of such a kiln. On the other hand we 
have the al’Ubaid culture in Mesopotamia, which is Chalcolithic at its outset 
but produces copper castings in its later phases, characterized by a hard-fired 
pottery made in kilns whose heat was so intense (and incidentally so iU 
regulated) that the clay vessels were often fused together and vitrified. In 
northern Mesopotamia, from Carchemish eastwards through the Khabur 
valley to the Upper Tigris, we have the Tell Halaf culture which in time over¬ 
laps with al’Ubaid but may have begun somewhat earlier, also producing its 
fine painted pottery hard-fired in properly regulated beehive-shaped Idlns 
of mud-brick; and to the later stages of this culture are attributed weapons of 
cast copper as against the hammered ‘natural’ copper instruments of its early 
stages. VUien we find that settlements of the Tell Halaf culture occur in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Van, in the heart of the copper-producing area, we are 
justified in concluding that the advance which these people did make from 
the Chalcolithic stage to the Bronze Age proper was due to their own inven¬ 
tion rather than to any borrowing from h3rpothetical pioneers in Khorassan. 
Our necessarily vague chronology of the different sites does not warrant the 
assertion that the cast copper artifacts of Anau antedate those of Tell Halaf, 
and the Tell Halaf people had the ore ready to their hand and possessed the 
means for smelting it; ±e balance of probability therefore is in favour of 
metallurgy starting in eastern Anatolia. 

When once the discovery had been made that the coloured stones could be 
transformed into precious metal the knowledge of it spread quickly. But the 
world had not reached the stage at which the publication of a scientific for¬ 
mula would automatically result in the general adaptation of a new technique; 
the miracle was still miraculous and the process by which it was performed was 
a complex one. Because it dealt not with nuggets of natural metd (the obvious 
supplies of which must by now have been well-nigh exhausted) but with ore 
which could be treated in bulk, mere collection had to be replaced by pro¬ 
fessional mining, and the miner’s job was a full-time one. Pottery-making 
had long been a specialized profession; now, when the ex-potter was using 
his kiln for the more difficult and elaborate process of smelting and refining 
metal, he was yet more exclusively engrossed in ‘the art and mystery’ of his 
trade. Again, the smelter produced the actual copper in the form of ingots, 
but that took up all his time; the working-up of that copper into useful shapes 
involved a further subdivision of labour, and the smith came into his own; 
casting, hammering and anneaUng were an art in themselves. Here then were 
three occupations, all requiring special knowledge and technical experience, 
producing in common a commodity that commanded a ready sale every¬ 
where and fetched high prices. Obviously the craftsmen would keep their 
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profitable secret to themselves for as long as they could; so far from publishing 
their formulae they would exaggerate the miraculous charaaer of their art. 
'They could, and did, export their finished goods far afield, but that meant 
paying middlemen’s profits, and transport was difficult; local production and 
direct sales meant the highest gain. From the original centre, therefore, mining 
prospectors set out in search of new supplies of ore in places where their 
exported goods had already secured a market, and with the miners went the 
smelters and the smiths; the wide dispersion of particular types of tools and 
weapons which field archaeology has established is in some cases due to inter¬ 
national trade but very often means the arrival of one of these bands of itiner¬ 
ant metallurgists bringing with them the fashions they had evolved at home. 

Map XVIII Illustrates the dispersion. Eastwards the line of advance inevit¬ 
ably followed the oriferous deposits of the mountain chain to Khorassan and 
Bokhara; from there the spread was in two directions, southwards into 
Baluchistan, vi^hose mines very likely supplied copper and bronze to the 
people of the Indus valley, and north-eastwards by way of Bamian and the 
Kizil Kum desert; it must have been the extension of this line that brought 
metal to the knowledge of the ancestors of the Shang tribe of the Yellow 
River. In northern Persia the mines in the Tiyari mountains are certainly early 
(they are mentioned in Babylonian records) and to the east of those Mount 
Sahend and the Kara Dagh, producing easily-reducible carbonates, may well 
have been the source of the metal worked by the smiths of Luristan. Mesopo¬ 
tamia throughout nearly the whole of its history drew all its copper supplies 
from the north, though in the Early Dynastic period the Sumerian smiths 
profited by the finer ores from Oman on the Persian Gulf, apparently the 
Magan and Melukhkha of early texts. We have no knowledge of any exploita¬ 
tion in very early times of the relatively small deposits in Syria which were 
to be worked liter (the bronze industry of Tyre and Sidon is thought to have 
made use of local supplies, and there are very rich veins in the coastal range 
south of Alexandretta) but here again import from Anatolia was easy. But 
at a very early stage prospeaors from Asia Minor sailed across to Cyprus and 
there started an industry so important that the names of the island and of the 
metal became synonymous and the ancient Greeks attributed the discovery of 
copper to the Cypriot king Kinyras; from Cyprus the art of metallurgy passed 
on to Crete. 

The westward advance was slower. This was the natural result of the very 
different levels of culture attained by man in different parts of the world. 
Countries like Mesopotamia and Egypt already in the Chalcolithic phase were 
ripe to derive full benefit from the free use of metal and—^what is equally 
important—^were able to pay the price of it; but at the end of the fourth 
millennium bc the barbarous trib^ of Europe offered but a poor market to 
the metal-merchant. In Anatolia the early diffusion of copper-working was 
patchy, in spite of the proximity of the min^; there were po^ets of relatively 
high culture as in the Halys basin and on the western sea-coast, and here local 
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schools had been formed before the middle of the third millennium Bc; but 
the mountain tribes could boast no more than casual imports of foreign-made 
copper tools and weapons. Through Troy (Troy II) and up the Danube 
valley merchants carried the new art into Europe a little before 2000 bc, into 
the valley lands of the Elbe and the Saale, and started the central European 
metallurgical industry; we find at the outset types which go back to Sumerian 
originals, but thereafter development was upon independent lines and new 
methods were evolved for dealing with the specific ores of central Europe. 

This was indeed the normal course of events. The itinerant craftsmen could 
not keep their secrets for ever; they could hardly avoid emplo}rmg local 
labour, and their apprentices, in the more civilized centres at least, were quick 
to learn the trade. By 3000 bc or very little after, Sumer, Egypt and Cyprus 
had their individual sdiools of metallurgy; Egypt started to exploit the mines 
of Sinai, the early Pharaohs thus securing the sources of supply and obtaining 
a monopoly of the metal trade of their country, while Sumer imported fix)m 
Oman. The latter fact was of great import because the Oman copper ores 
contain both nickel and tin, so that the smelted metal is a natural bronze, 
objects from the royal cemetery at Ur showing as much as 14 per cent of tin 
and anything up to 2 per cent of nickel; since bronze is far more easy to cast 
than is copper the Sumerian metallurgist enjoyed a great advantage over the 
users of pure copper, such as the Egyptians, and produced finished goods 
which were techdcally far superior to anything made elsewhere. This early 
Sumerian bronze was accidental, not an artificial alloy; the existence of tin as 
a separate metal seems not to have been realized. On the other hand it is 
probable that the Sumerian smelters did discover, by experiment, that the 
best results were obtained by mixing in definite proportions what they 
supposed to be two varieties of copper ore; at any rate, we fed that the tin 
content is much higher in an axe or dagger than in a toile^in; and it is 
possible that by the end of the Early Dynastic period, which saw the smith’s 
technique developed to a pitch never excelled in later Mesopotamian history, 
they had recognized the difference between the copper ore and the cassiterite 
and even identified the latter with the ‘stream tin’ discovered in alluvial gold¬ 
working. But with the conquests of Sargon of Akkad, which put an end to the 
Early Dynastic period, bronze disappears and vastly inferior hammered axes 
of unalloyed copper replace the splendid bronze castings of the royal cemetery. 
Perhaps the Oman veins were exhausted; more probably political reasons cut 
the conqueror off from the country’s old source of supply, and all ore had to 
be imported from the north, to which Sargon as a northerner would naturally 
turn: in the epic poem The King of Battles he is represented as leading his 
armies into the heart of eastern Anatolia to uphold the rights of Semitic 
merchants settled there, and these can have been none other than the middle¬ 
men of the copper trade. But the demand was now for bronze, and prospec¬ 
tors, metallurgists and traders struck out west in search of supplies, whether 
of tin or of cassiterite or simply of such mixed ores as Oman had yielded 
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formerly; the mixed ores were duly discovered in Bohemia, and gradually 
an overhmd trade in them (or perhaps in tin only) was established between 
' Bohemia and the Near East via the bridge-head at Troy. Rare though the 
alloy must stdl have been, the bronze castings from Alaca Hdyiik show that 
it was available in central Anatolia, and could be exported so ^ afield as 
Egypl^ where bronze objects first appear sporadically in the time of the 
Middle Kingdom. 

Later, about 1600 BC, two important discoveries were made. In the first 
place the metallurgists learnt how to smelt the sulphidic ores—a much more 
complicated process than had sufficed for the oxides and carbonates—^and 
thereby put vastly greater stores of copper at the smiths’ disposal, and in the 
second place they succeeded in reducing cassiterite separately, obtaining tin- 
metal which could be mixed with copper to form bronze; and now the tin 
content could be regulated so as to inake different alloys suited to different 
purposes. The amount of tin required could not be got from the alluvial 
deposits of western Asia, which had never been considerable and must by 
now have b^n virtually exhausted, so again the prospectors set out, this time 
by sea as well as by land. Granted that our chronology is still vague, it is at 
least probable that the people of the El Argar culture had already begun to 
exploit the tin deposits of north-eastern Spain and had made independently 
the discovery of the technique of bronze alloy; in any case, whether because 
of information receive! or by mere good lu^, it was here that the Aegean 
sailing-vessels put in and the prospectors, having found what they sought, 
opened up the Spanish tin-trade which was to supply the Middle East 
throughout the Bronze Age. 

But long before this date the primitive metallurgists, miners and smelters, 
had in their s^ch for copper come upon other ores which by similar methods 
could be madPto produce other metals. One of these was gold. In the early 
days all the gold used by goldsmiths had been alluvial. The rich treasures 
from the royal cemetery at Ur are all of alluvial metal, often with a high per¬ 
centage of silver, and since the petty kings of Ur are not likely to have been 
more wealthy than others the totd supplies available must have been very large. 
There is no means of identifying the source, and one can only suppose that a 
great many river valleys contained auriferous detritus which was so thoroughly 
worked in antiquity that no trace of metal can be foimd today. Assyrian texts 
vaguely refer to the highlands of Asia Minor, and we know of deposits in the 
Choruk basin near Artvin in Lazistan which may have supplied the famous 
Chalybes; other references to the Khabur area and to ‘Chachu*, possibly in 
the Kharput neighbourhood, suggest that the whole of the Anti-Taurus 
range, seamed as it is with torrent-beds, may have kept the gold-prospector 
busy with ‘the dust of its mountains’. Even today the gravel bed of one of the 
rivers in the Amanus mountains near Antioch contains a fair amount of gold 
dust, but most, like the famous Pactolus ‘rich in gold’, were exhausted in the 
Bronze Age, and the same is probably true of the north Persian rivers. As the 
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local supplies gave out more and more gold had to be imported for the needs 
of the great Mesopotamian rulers; one important source may have been the 
west coast of Arabia where the Nabataeans and the Debae controlled fairly 
rich alluvial deposits, and the south-west, the modem Yemen, which may 
have been the Ophir of the ancient world; caravans thence could pass by way 
of Nejd, itself a gold-producing area, and Kuwait into Babylonia. Gold may 
have come from India also, by way of overland trade and perhaps by sea as 
well, brought not directly but by cabotage; the bill-of-lading of a ship 
discharging at Ur in the reign of Sumu-ilum of Larsa (c. 1925 Bc) mentions 
gold and precious woods and ivory, and for the latter two India is as likely a 
source as the east African coast. 

But by far the richest gold deposits of the Middle East were in Egypt, 
extending almost the entire length of the eastern desert; there there can be 
seen more than a hundred ancient mines, and the valleys in the schists are 
full of alluvial workings. By the time reef-mining had supplemented the out¬ 
put of the pan-washer, and the crucible could be used to refine the metal 
separated from the quartz by the hand-quem, the Pharaohs of Egypt, who 
held the monopoly of the mines, had virtually a comer in gold-production. 
The opening-up of the First Cataract for boat trafRc by Memere, the advance 
by Sesostris I to the Third Cataract, and the fortification of the Second 
Cataract by Sesostris III were all steps aimed at the safeguarding of the 
southern or Nubian goldfields. Gold was indeed essential to the fabric of the 
Egyptian empire. The astonishing treasure found in the tomb of Tutan¬ 
khamen, an ephemeral mler in a time of national decadence, witnesses to the 
vast hoards of precious metal stored in ‘The Double Gold-house’ of the royal 
treasury; and dl was at the absolute disposal of the Pharaoh. With the ‘Gold 
of Praise’ and the ‘Gold of Valour’ he rewarded the services and assured the 
loyalty of his officers of state, and with gold he hired the mercenaries who 
formed the hard core of the Egyptian army. The foreign policy of Egypt was 
backed by gold. If Pharaoh raided Syria, towns captured by him would of 
course be systematically plundered and thereafter made to pay tribute, and 
in the early days of conquest south Syria provided him with a considerable 
amount of gold brought up, presumably, from western Arabia; but where his 
conquests stopped and frontiers had to be protected against powerful neigh¬ 
bours it was the treasury, not the war office, that gave protection. The 
Kassite rulers of Babylon, the kings of Assyria, of Mitanni and of the Hittites 
were constantly demanding gold and yet more gold from the inexhaustible 
coffers of the Pharaoh. If Amenhotep III sent twenty talents to Assur- 
nadin-akhi of Assyria, the latter’s son saw in this good reason to demand 
another twenty from Amenhotep IV, and at once the Kassite king Buraa- 
Buriash II, as overlord of Assyria, claimed as much again; Dushratta of 
Mitanni writes: ‘Let my brother send gold in very great quantity, without 
measure, and let him send more gold to me than to my father. For in my 
brother’s land gold is as common as the dust.’ 
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Silver makes its appearance quite early. In Egypt it is found, together with 
lead, in the Middle pre-Dynastic periods; in Crete in the Early Minoan; in 
'Troy I it occurs with 1 ^ and in Troy II is common and the silver is excep¬ 
tionally pure; in Mesopotamia silver is already known in the al*Ubaid period, 
and in the Jamdat Nasr period lead is in very common use. 

It is almmt certain that Asia Minor was the first and for a very long time 
the prindpal source of both metals. Almost certain too is it that wUle some of 
the early silver is really electrum, mixed with varying percentages of gold and 
copper, and may be regarded as a by-product of gold-working, by far the 
greater part was extracted from lead. The mountains of eastern Anatolia 
contain immense deposits of galena; this is the easiest of the lead ores to work 
and the Anatolian galena is particularly rich m silver, some of the lodes 
in Karahissar yielding as much as 600 ounces of silver to the ton of lead 
(1*84 per cent). Primitive metallurgists who had mastered the secret of 
dealing with qppper ore and were ready to experiment with other ^coloured 
stones* that mi^t bring them profit would almost inevitably try their hand 
with galena, whose bright metallic appearance and high specific gravity could 
not fail to excite their curiosity; the separation of the silver from the lead is 
the natural result of the smelting process, and it would not be long before the 
workers noticed that they were getting two metals instead of one. 

Of the two metals, lead was not of any great use to early man. It had none 
of the qualities required for weapons or tools, and although it was sometimes 
employed for making small ornaments the effect could not be called decora¬ 
tive. In Mesopotamia it enjoyed a brief vogue in the Jamdat Nasr period, 
the graves of that age very commonly containing leaden bowls or tumblers, 
but none of later date has been found; we get some sheet lead in one of the 
royal cemetery graves, late in the Early Dynastic period, and it was used for 
solder in a First Dynasty of Ur relief from al’Ubaid; the Cappadocian tablets 
(c. 1950 Bc) describe the export from Ganes in eastern Anatolia of two 
qualities of lead, ‘pure’ and ‘loose’ lead, in considerable quantities, the price 
of it being one-quarter that of silver, and the metal seems to have been very 
plentiful in early Assyria; but, so far as we can tell, its contribution to culture 
throughout the Bronze Age was very small. Early Hittite bronzes sometimes 
contain lead which seems to have been added deliberately and the Eg3rptians 
occasionally used it instead of tin for bronze castings of a ceremonial or votive 
character, i.e. those which were not to serve any practical purpose, and in 
and after the Eighteenth Dynasty manufactured lead glaze; but there is 
much to be said for the theory that lead was valued more as the source of 
silver than for its own sake. 

For silver was prized from the outset for its beauty and its brilliance. 
Pliny says that, compared with gold, silver ‘is brighter and more sun-like’, 
but because of its white colour its general association is with the moon; in 
Mesopotamia it is the metal of Sin, the Moon-god, in Egypt the bones of the 
Sun-god are fashioned of silver; for charms and amulets therefore it was 
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held to be most ef&cadous. Because Egypt had no silver of her own (the 
galena ores of the eastern desert are rich in lead but valueless for silver produc¬ 
tion) and had to import all her supplies from the north, silver was prone to be 
more cosdy in Egypt than gold; as late as the Hyksos period it was worth twice 
as much, and although in the New Kingdom the conquest of Syria brought 
vast quantities as loot or tribute the gold-silver ratio was still only 5:3. In 
lands nearer to the sources of supply the relative values were very different: 
in Akkad, in the region of Sargon, gold was eig^t times the price of silver, at 
Ur, under the Third Dynasty, ten times and in the reign of Bur-Sin seven 
times only (perhaps there was a shortage of supply due to troubles in Armenia) 
but for a long time afrer that the gold-silver ratio of 1:10 seems to have re¬ 
mained fairly constant. It would appear that Egypt’s advantage in possessing 
the richest goldfields of the Old World was to some extent set off by the price 
she had to pay for the silver which she coveted. The beautiful examples 
whidi we possess of Egyptian silverwork dating from the Middle Kingdom 
prove that the goldsmiths of the Nile valley could do lull justice to the 
imported metal—^in later times, as the Tell el Amama letters prove, they were 
exporting manufactured silver goods to Cyprus; but it was in Asia that the 
best use was made of silver, if only because there the craftsmen had better 
opportunities to learn and to exploit its qualities. The amount in circulation 
must have been very great. It should be remembered that in the damp and 
salty soil of Mesopotamia silver tends to be resolved into soluble chlorides, 
and an incalculable proportion of the silver objects buried there have in this 
way disappeared completely; but at Ur in the tomb of Queen Shub-ad alone 
there were forty-eight vessels of silver and in the tomb of A-bar-gi the silver 
objects registered numbered ninety. In the humbler graves both of the Early 
Dynastic Age and of the Sargonid silver rings, pins, ear-rings, etc., were of 
common occurrence; Sargon indeed led his viaorious armies to *the moun¬ 
tains of silver’, thereby securing free access to the mines. The metal was so 
valued that already by the time of Manishtusu, king of Kish {c. 2400 bc) it 
was a recognized standard of exchange, one mina of silver being equivalent to 
60 gur of grain. Under the Third Dynasty of Ur sums of silver are lent at 
various rates of interest and silver obj^s such as rings and vessels are 
regularly paid in to the palace as revenue. It is likely that in the case of silver, 
as of gold, certain standard types of ornament, rings, ear-rings, etc., were also 
standardized in respect of the purity of the metal and therefore could be 
accepted as currency; thus Abraham when buying the cave of Machpelah 
weighs out 400 shekds of sUver, ‘current money with the merchant*, and 
Jacob buys a field at Padan-Aram for ‘an himdred pieces of money’, just 
as the betrothal-money for Rebekah was ‘a golden ear-ring of half a shekel 
weight and two bracelets of ten shekels* weight of gold*. Refined silver as 
distinct from crude silver is mentioned in the Cappadocian texts of c, 2000 
BC and in Troy II there were found six ingots of very pure metal each weigh¬ 
ing exactly 40 shekels of the heavy mnai obviously these are media for 
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exchange; it has even been suggested that small silver plaques marked with 
the sign H for the larger and I for the half-type, found at Knossos and at 
Enkomi in Crete and dated to the Late Minoan period, were actually coins. 
Silver was useful only for ornamental purposes and for such purposes was 
(except in Egypt) but a cheaper substitute for gold. Its use involved no new 
technique but only that already developed by craftsmen working in the more 
precious metal (it is worth notii^ that in the grave of Queen Shub-ad at Ur 
there were one gold fluted tumbler and more than twenty silver tumblers of 
identical form, two oval gold bowls and three of the same type in silver); in 
view of this we may perhaps say that the most important contribution to the 
progress of civilization made by silver lay in its employment as an exchange 
medium, and so in its encouragement of international trade. The mere 
accidents of survival and discovery do not enable us to say to what extent— 
if at all—stamped ingots like those from Troy II continued in circulation; 
the next example, a bar weighing exactly one /mVza, found at Zinjirli, dates to 
the close of the eighth century bc, at wMch time it seems to have been usual 
for various cities to stamp silver as a guarantee of refinement. If the logical 
step of issuing a regular coinage was not taken earlier it was probably due to 
the fact that there was no central government strong enough for its guarantee 
to be intemationaUy recognized, and in the meantime the stamped ingot 
served the purposes of the trader well enough.*® 

Just as it has been insisted that the Bronze Age begins with the smelting of 
ores and does not include the Chalcolithic Age in which natural copper was 
worked more or less on the stone technique, so too the Iron Age begins with 
the production of hardened iron—^‘steel*—the only form in which the metal 
was superior to bronze and so would naturally replace it. The point of 
departure is not the first use of iron as such, but the metallurgical discovery 
which made iron really useful. 

The earliest iron objects of which the authenticity is imdisputed are made of 
meteoric iron treated, as were other native metals, by hammering, and possess¬ 
ing therefore no metallurgical interest; such are the pre-Dynastic beads 
fit>m el Gerzeh in Egypt, a Sixth Dynasty lump from Abydos found by Petrie 
with a hoard of copper objects, a thin blade set as an amulet which is perhaps 
of Old Kingdom date; from Byblos we have iron set in the bezel of a gold ring 
found in a royal grave; from Mesopotamia, remains of an iron object from a 
grave of the Jamdat Nasr period at al*Ubaid. Meteoric iron is widely spread 
over the earth’s surface and a meteor was always likely to attract anention, 
so that the utilization of the natural metal is not surprising; but the smelting 
of it required a d^ee of heat far beyond the capacity of any primitive fiimace, 
and the technique of workup meteoric iron remained that of the Stone Age. 
On the other hand the recognition of the celestial origin of the meteor caused 
men to ascribe to the metal mysterious and occult qualities; this religious awe 
persisted long after iron was in general use—^indeed, it survives imtil the 
present day in many popular superstitions—and strengthened that belief in 
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uncanny powers which in so many lands had made of the smiths a people 
apart, social outcasts perhaps, but to be feared. 

It is possible that the production of man-made iron began, in Egypt,'? as 
a by-product of the refining of gold, for the gold gravels of Nubia have an iron 
content of over 65 per cent, and when this sand was washed for gold about 
half of the residue left in the pan would be magnetite; and since the Egyptians 
melted the gold in crucibles in a reducing atmosphere the crucible at the end 
of the operation would contain liquid gold at ^e bottom, rich iron slag at 
the top, and in the middle a layer of pasty iron ready for forging. The iron 
amulets and model tools found in the tomb of Tutankhamen and other 
examples of iron jewellery may have been made of such local metal; but the 
total amount produced by the gold industry would have been extremely 
small; it was valuable because it was rare, but because it was only soft iron 
and would obviously be far less serviceable than bronze for tools or weapons 
there was small inducement to exploit its discovery on a large scale. 

The evidence of archaeology, of folk-lore and of religion is conclusive on the 
point of iron being a late metal. The fact that iron-working not only implies a 
knowledge of the techniques used in dealing with other metals but dso re¬ 
quires special techniques of its own (and special tools as well) confirms its late 
appearance but is in addition a strong argument for its diffusion from a single 
centre. It has been argued that that centre was in eastern Europe, in the 
Hallstatt region, the richest of all in spathic iron, which is the ore best adapted 
to the experimental methods of the early metallurgist, whence the knowledge 
spread southwards into Asia Minor. But the theory is not supported by the 
archaeological evidence and most authorities are agreed in accepting the 
classical tradition according to which iron-working, as we have learnt to 
imderstand it, i.e. the ^steeling’ of man-made iron, originated somewhere in 
the Hittite realm of eastern Asia Minor, probably in the Armenian district, 
and so, by land and by sea, made its way westwards and northwards into 
Europe. 

The smelting of the Anatolian ores certainly began at a fairly early date, 
for examples of man-made iron appear in the first half of the third millennium 
BC not only in Asia Minor itself, at Alaca Hoyiik, but in northern Mesopo¬ 
tamia, at Tell Chagar Bazar, at Tell Asmar and at Mari. The latter were of 
course imports, as were later examples found at Ur, at Ras Shamra in 
northern Syria and at Gezer and Tell MuteseUim and Beth-Pelet in Palestine, 
these ranging in date from 2100 to about 1350 BC. All the metal thus exported 
was soft iron, produced directly from iron ores in a bloomery. The spongy 
mass resulting from the smelting was re-heated and hammered into compact 
blodcs which could be sold to the smiths; it wsk malleable when heated 
white-hot, but it was not fusible, so that, whereas the craftsman could cast 
bronze into any form he pleased, iron could be shaped only by the laborious 
process of continued heating and hammering. But a wrought-iron tool thus 
fiishioned will not keep its cuttii^-edge for long; it requires constant 
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annealing, quenching and hammering, so that its maintenance cost in terms 
of labour and of skill is much greater than that of bronze; it could not, there- 
'fore, rival bronze in the world’s market. Thus we may expea to find, and we 
do find, iron objects dated far back in the Bronze Age, but the Iron Age could 
not begin until man had invented the ‘steeling* of iron. 

It is impossible to say precisely when or where or how that invention was 
made. The earliest literary mentions of iron are in a letter from Mari men¬ 
tioning an iron bracelet which came as a gift from the king of Carchemish 
(implying that the metal was a rare luxury) and in an Alalakh tablet in which 
King Ammitaku claims that he has captured from those who opposed him 
booty including four hundred weapons of iron. As Ammitaku reigned some¬ 
where around 1750 bc the date is imexpeaedly early, at least if we are to 
assume that the ‘weapons’ were necessarily of steel and not of soft iron; it 
is, however, possible that the ‘weapons’ were saaed symbols in the form of 
daggers and were not intended for use in wrar. 

The invention of the ‘steeling’ process is most likely to have been made in 
the Caucasian area where the crude metal was produced; this would agree 
with the classical tradition regarding the Chalybes as the original workers in 
steel, and it is certainly supported by the faa tiiat for two centuries and more 
after 1500 BC the Hittites controlled the steel trade and were the only people 
from whom the Pharaohs of Egypt could obtain a niggardly ration of the 
precious metal. The Hittite monopoly applied to the eastern Mediterranean, 
and it may be that knowledge of the new technique spread very quickly in 
other directions, into central Europe (the earliest iron finds in northern 
Europe, at Seeland and Bornholm, are ascribed by some authorities to the 
fourteenth century BC) and possibly via the Balkans to Noricum; but evoi 
in Europe the Iron Age proper cannot be dated much earlier than 1200 bc. 
In northern India the Rigvedic hymns seem to make it clear that steel was 
known at the time when the hymns were composed; iron, ayas,^^ is desaibed 
as both malleable and ductile, tough and strong; it must have been introduced 
before—^but not necessarily long before—1000 bc, but it took another five 
hundred years to popularize it in the Dravidic south. 

In China iron, as a precious metal, may have been used for jewellery and 
ornaments as early as the dose of the Shang Dynasty.^p It had come into 
ordinary use by the Chankuo period, and iron farm-implements have been 
found belonging to the time of the Warring States (fourth-third centuries 
bc) from which faa it can be deduced that the metal was then common and 
had been introduced very much earlier; but in any case the Chinese Bronze 
Age continued until long after 1200 bc. 

The discovery of the seaa of sted-making must have been due to acddent, 
and, as the literature of a much later age proves, its manufacture remained 
purely empirical. It was not necessary to understand the metallurgical pro¬ 
cesses involved; experience showed t^t in certain conditions iron acquired 
new and valuable properties, and all that was required was to observe those 
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conditions and to rqsroduce them. The primitive smith when forging a bar 
of wrought iron had to re-heat it often, and if he achieved this heating by 
embedding his bar in the heart of a charcoal fire and maintained the tempera¬ 
ture by using a blast insufficiently strong to penetrate the heart of the hearth 
the outer surface of the bar would become carburized to a depth depending 
on the length of the treatment; he would find that his tool had a steel case- 
hardening which added enormously to its efficiency. Repeated experiments 
would show him just what it was that had produced the unexpected result, 
and he would in future re-create the conditions of his first success, not putting 
a theory into practice but simply modifying his working routine. Most of 
the ancient iron weapons and tools, therefore, exhibit this cementation or 
carburization of wrought iron, but the carbon content varies throughout the 
mass of the object, the purified bloom being partially and unevenly steeled; 
the process had been applied to the outer surface and the cutting-edge only, 
the core remaining relatively unaffected. 

An alternative method of carburizing iron—^the ‘poling* system—^must 
also have been discovered by accident. The primitive smelter, using some 
form of basin bloomery-fumace, might try to expedite the separation of the 
bloom from the slag by stirring the fused mass with a wooden pole; if his 
attempt was prolonged the end of the pole, charred by the molten metal in 
which it was immersed, would carburize it sufficiently to bring about a 
noticeable improvement in the metal’s quality. In the course of time the 
workman would trace this improvement back to its source and would utilize 
the accident and improve on it by deliberately mixing freshly-cut wood with 
the ore and so producing steel. This ‘poling’ method is the prototype of the 
‘green withy smelting* which was used by the pre-Roman Celtic iron¬ 
workers in the Weald of Kent. 

That the method of making steel should have been discovered nearly three 
hundred years before the superior metal was produced in such quantities as 
to oust bronze in the manufacture of tools and weapons is not surprising. 
The technique had been developed by a relatively small professional group 
of craftsmen whose interest it was to keep the secret to themselves. In doing 
this they were helped by the fact that the centres of production where they 
worked were far removed from the markets in which their goods were sold 
and lay for the most part in areas difficult of access; moreover, they were 
themselves a people apart, isolated by the superstitions that attached them¬ 
selves to the mysterious alchemy whereby stones were transmuted into the 
hard white metal that daunted even the elemental spirits. Amongst all 
andent peoples*® we find smith-gods. Vulcan and Hephaestus, Brahma and 
Agni and Indra, Ea and Girru, Loki and Wieland, and the early smiths share 
something of their superhuman character, as do the Telchines and the 
Dactyloi of Greek tradition; it would be dangerous for ordinary mortals to 
pry into their mysteries. As has been said, the smelter’s methods were 
empirical, and he needed a vast amount of experience before he could learn 
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SO to regulate his practice as to be sure of producing steel in any considerable 
bulk or with uniform success; in the meantime it paid him better to restrict 
his output and to maintain a high price-level. When a thirteenth-century 
Hittite ruler writes, ‘There is no good iron in my “sealed house” at Kizzu- 
wadna. It is a bad time to make iron, but I have written ordering them to 
make good iron. So far they have not finished it. When they finish it I will 
send it to thee*, he is not necessarily making false excuses. ‘Steeling* was stiU 
a chancy, hit-or-miss operation, and the Hittite rulers, who were the regular 
exporting agents, could not be sure of a punctual delivery. It is, of course, 
possible that for security reasons the armaments trade with foreign countries 
was strictly limited and that the Iron Age was well advanced in Anatolia 
some time before it started in other Asiatic lands. Otherwise we must assume 
that the manufacture of steel made very rapid progress in the second half of 
the thirteenth century; for the Peoples of the Sea who flocked down into 
Syria and Palestine just before 1194 bc were armed with the new metal, 
and the Philistines firom their first appearance were using iron not only for 
weapons of war but also for agricultural tools. 

The Techniques of Metal-Working 

If we bear in mind the slow development of the Neolithic Age, when the 
floruit of a particular type of flint instrument has to be reckoned in centuries 
if not in millennia, we may well be astonished at the speed with which man 
mastered the art of metal-working. During the relatively short Chalcolithic 
stage there is still the hesitancy of slow-witted savages trying to apply their 
traditional ideas and techniques to an alien material, but from the moment 
the discovery of ore-smelting was made new skills and inventions crowd 
one upon another with the exuberance of a world in its springtime. 

The work of the smelter is difficult and that of the smith impossible without 
a forced draught for the kiln and the hearth. To raise the temperature of 
the glowing charcoal a fan or a blowpipe would both be effective, but the 
latter had the great advantage of directing the blast air on the precise point 
required, and for that reason it was indispensable for fine work such as that 
of the goldsmith. Illustrations of the blowpipe in use (Fig. 84A and b) in 
Egypt are in Old Kingdom reliefs and a blo^ipe is perhaps the origin of a 
sign in a Susa text of the Uruk period (Legrain, DP. Vol. xvi, p. 31), but we 
may be sure that its use goes back to the first days of metal-working, just as 
it persists up to the present time. For large-scale work the blowpipe is scarcely 
adequate, and at an early date it was supplemented by the bellows. The 
oldest form, the skin-bellows, seems to have been evolved in the Near East 
(or perhaps in Central Asia); the goatskin bag with its nozzle fitted into one 
leg and a slit which could be opened and closed for letting in the air seems 
to have been introduced in the third millennium bc (at Tello in southern 
Sumer nozzles found near a furnace dated to about 2100 bc) and remained 
the standard type for a long while; the bellows of Hephaestus* forge as 
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described by Homer (Iliad xviii, 468) were of this sort, and so probably were 
those of the Tegean forge described by the Pythian oracle (Herodotus i, 67). 
In Egypt a more elaborate form came into use by the Eighteenth Dynasty 



FIG. 84B. Metal-workers* shop. Old Kingdom (after Breasted). 


and is represented in, for example, the tomb of Rekhmire (Fig. 85); this 
is the dish-bellows with solid chambers probably of earthenware and a skin 
moved by strings; in southern or eastern Asia, man invented yet another 
form, the pump-bellows, with a piston moving inside a wooden or a bamboo 
cylinder; an intermediate type, the dish- or drum-bellows with a loose 
diaphragm fitted over a solid chamber, worked either by hand or by strings 
or sets of stidcs, was developed apparently in India and later spread thence 
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into Africa where it is stiU in use. Blast-air was necessary if the metal now 
available was to be of any ser\ice, and human ingenuity was quick to answer 
the challenge; even if we grant that the simple skin bag w'as the earliest 
form of bellows and inspired the rest, yet the local variants, each meant to 
be an improvement on the original, testify to the quickening effect of the 
metal age on man’s imagination. 

To some extent, the craftsman was content to carry on his new trade of 
metal-working with old-fashioned tools, the reason being that he found them 



FIG. 85. Leather workers, cabinet makers, and pottery makers, tomb of Rekhmire 

(after Cottrell). 


adequate. Throughout the greater part of the Bronze Age the hammers 
used by the smith were of stone and without handles; such are represented 
in Egyptian reliefs, and goldsmiths’ hammers of polished haematite have 
been found at Ur; these differ very much in size and slmpe, each adapted 
to a different purpose, just as the skilled worker of today will have as many 
as twenty hammers to be used as occasion demands. But almost the first 
things to be made of metal were tools; the wood-worker asked for knives 
and saws, the metal-worker required chisels, and everywhere chisels are 
found in the lowest Bronze Age strata; witli his stone hammers and his bronze 
cutting instruments, with an anvil and, generally, with bronze tweezers for 
gripping the hot metal on which he was to w'ork, fbe smith was equipped for 
his task. 
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The vast hoard of metal objects from the royal cemetery at Ur—the 
earliest that gives us a general conspectus of the metal-worker’s achievements 
—shows that by the first quarter of the third millennium BC the Sumerian 
craftsman could do very nearly all that can be done by the modem goldsmith 
and could do it almost if not quite as well. One tool, the modem snarling- 
iron, he did not know; lac^g steel, he could not engrave bronze, though he 
did sometimes engrave gold; he had not learned the spinning of metal bowls 
—^the earliest example of that technique seems to be an Egyptian bowl of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty; he could not weld copper or bronze or gold because 
he could not get the right temperature (the earliest welded joint known is 
on an iron head-rest from the tomb of Tutankhamen, c. 1350 BC, but Anatolia 
must have discovered the technique earlier than that) and, except in the 
case of gold leaf, he could not manage cold pressure-welding because he 
could not get sufficient pressure per square inch. But in the field of pure 
craftsmanship, in sinking or raising sheet metal into bowl or vase form, in 
repousse work, in chasing, in inlay, he had nothing to learn (PL 22). 
He was familiar with the use of stamps and dies; he would cast gold or bronze 
not in the open one-piece moulds of the early days but in closed moulds of 
two or more pieces—^this for solid casting, or, to save metal, by the cire 
perdue process, the most sophisticated of techniques. The joining together 
of metd plates by means of copper rivets, a process illustrated by handled 
bowls from the royal cemetery and later on by statues of cattle from a temple 
at al’Ubaid of the time of the First Dynasty of Ur, c. 2600 bc (PI. 23, a) and 
in Egypt by the life-size statue of the Sixth Dynasty Pharaoh Pepi I, is a 
fairly obvious utilization of the malleable quality of the metal; but more 
commonly joints were made by soldering. Solder may be defined as *a metal 
or alloy whose melting-point is lower than that of the metal or alloy to be 
soldered, which may be run in between the parts to be joined to fasten them 
together*. The use of solder, therefore, implies not indeed any abstraa 
chemical knowledge but at least a recognition, gained from experience, of 
the fact that certain alloys will melt at lower temperatures than others and 
can be used for brazing. But only experiments continued over a long time 
could turn the observed fact to practical advantage. It is true that with a 
copper-tin alloy the melting-point is lowered in almost direct ratio with the 
percentage of tin; but though gold alloyed with 18 per cent of copper melts 
at a heat of 878° C. instead of 1,063° C., yet with any further increase of the 
copper content the melting-point rises; and the same is the case with a 
silver-copper alloy where the melting-point is lowest when the copper per¬ 
centage is 28 and rises sharply thereafter. Judging by the actual objects 
that have come down to us, the Sumerian metal-worker of 2700 bc could 
imdertake a soldering'’job—^i.e. hard-soldering—with complete confidence; 
it was no longer a case of hit or miss: he knew from experience precisely 
what alloy would give the desired r^ult and could be used without damage 
to the object to be soldered. The most surprising evidence for this is given 
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by a few gold objects from the royal cemetery decorated either with open 
filigree work of foe wire (cut, not drawn) soldered on to solid back-plates 
or with ^granulation*, minute beads or grains of gold arranged to form 
patterns; the difficulty of this is that the flux when heated tends to displace 
the grains and the solder clogs the foe texture of the grain- or wire-work. 
The secret of the technique employed by the Sumerians, by the Egyp tians 
of the Twelfth Djmasty and afterwards by the Etruscans was lost, and 
recovered only in the 30*s; it is delightfully simple. The gold badcground 
is painted with a mixture of fish glue, a copper salt such as copper 
hydrate [Cu(OH)*] and a little water, and the beads or fili g ree are arran g ed 
while the glue is wet, any pkin parts of the background being cleaned up 
before firing. Vvhen heated, the copper salt turns to copper oxide and the 
glue is carbonized; the carbon combines with the oxygen in the copper oxide 
and goes off as carbon dioxide, leaving the finely divided metallic copper in 
the join; so delicate is the process that the grains are in no way ‘flooded’ by 
the solder. Again one must beware of attributing to the early goldsmith a 
chemical knowledge which was certainly far beyond his ken, but careful 
observation and controlled experiment (the first elements of science!) were 
needed to give birth to the empirical knowledge which was the ‘mystery’ of 
his trade. The same ingenuity in profiting by experience is shown by the 
treatment of electrum. The gold used by the Sumerian smith varied much 
in quality, ranging for the most part between 14 and 22 carat, i.e. with a 
gold content of from 58 per cent to 91 per cent and silver from 40 per cent 
to 7-7 per cent and a maximum of 2 3 per cent copper; this is precisely 
what one would expect of native alluvial gold, though a few examples in 
which the silver outweighs the gold may be of artificial alloy. Where the 
silver content was such as to affect the colour (as in the case of a spear-head, 
gold 30*3 per cent, silver 59*37 per cent) the Sumerian adopted the same 
trick as did the makers of‘pinchbeck’ gold in Victorian England; the finished 
object was soaked in brine, which would dissolve the silver from the imme¬ 
diate surface, leaving a spongy gold which was then burnished (perhaps with 
some acid; the Victorians used strong ale) and made a casing of pure metal, 
the core remaining virtually white. 

That metallurgical technique should have developed to this extent in the 
comparatively short period of time between the be ginning of the Bronze 
Age and 2700 bc bears witness to the extraordinary impetus given to civiliza¬ 
tion by the discovery of metal. Throughout the rest of the Bronze Age the 
metal-worker did little more than exploit the methods invented by the date 
of the royal cemetery. There is no evidence to show in what particular 
region those inventions were made, nor indeed does that greatly matter, for 
any new technique was likely to spread fairly rapidly; even if travelling smiths 
did not start manufacture in the areas which they visited, the mere export 
of finished objects would soon be followed by their imitation. The parallel 
development in Mesopotamia and in ^ypt, the two countries best docu- 
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mented for our study, makes this evident. Thus, in the royal cemetery, the 
cheaper beads are made of gold foil laid over bitumen; the more difficult 
operation of true plating, gold leaf on copper, is common in the Sargonid 
Age; and it appears in Egypt at about the same time. A few objects from 
the cemetery illustrate in simple form the inlay of gold in bronze, a tradition 
carried on in Mesopotamia by the splendid silver and electrum vase of 
Entemena found at Tello; this art was practised in Egypt, but it reached its 
zenith in the amazing polychrome dagger-blades from Mycenae which prove 
that Homer*s description of the bronze shield of AchiUes with its golden 
vines trained over silver poles, the grape-clusters of niello, the tin fence 
and the ditch of blue-bla^ steel did no more than justice to the Achaean 
craftsmen in metal. Similarly the rather tentative experiments of the Sumer¬ 
ians in cloisonne work were to culminate not in an3rthing produced in Meso¬ 
potamia but in the pectorals of the Twelfth Dynasty (PI. 23, b) jewellery 
hoard found at Dahshur in Egypt. The manual skill of the Egyptian craftsmen 
in the Early Dynastic period was such that they could perfectly well have 
copied and in time have improved up>on imported models of inlay or cloisonne 
work, or might have invented the process for themselves; but some of the 
metal techniques could not have been acquired in that way but must have 
been learnt from personal instruction. If bronzes from Mohenjo-daro were 
cast by the cire perdue process the fact can only be explained as a result of 
direct contact between the Euphrates and the Indus valleys in the time of 
Sargon of Akkad; just as there were Indian business men in Sumer so 
Sumerian smiths can have travelled eastwards and instructed the local 
craftsmen in the secrets of their trade. The cire perdue process, as well as that 
of casting bronze in sectional moulds, was known to the Shang tribe when the 
Shang state was an oasis of civilization in the middle of a barbarous China. 
The Chinese metal-worker was indeed a complete master of his material. 
The mere size of some of the great bronze vessds (PI. 14, c) cast by him was 
such as to challenge the technical powers of the metallurgist of any age, and 
while the delicate relief that covers the surface shows the most sensitive 
appreciation of the qualities of his material the details of high relief, often 
produced into the round, are a triumph of developed technique. He was not 
an artist only, but an all-round workman. No deposits of usable ore are known 
to exist anywhere in that region, and the finding at Anyang of pieces of 
malachite, slag mixed with charcoal and pottery vessels apparently used in 
refining suggests that some at any rate of the copper used was produced 
locally, but as the cast vessels are made of an alloy containing as much as 
17 per cent of tin it would further appear that the Shang people mixed the 
ores or the metals deliberately for the production of bronze. It is, of course, 
possible that while a certain amount of local smelting of copper was practised 
yet more was imported and that the bronze at any rate came to Anyang 
ready-made; certainly the knowlec^e of how to work it must have been 
derived from the west. The remarkable thing is that the Shang bronzes ar^ 
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as castings, technically superior to those made in rhina at any subsequent 
period of its history, whic^ surely implies a long apprenticeship in the art; 
Ihe forms in which the vessels are cast arc typically Chinese and can in some 
cases at least be traced back to those of the earthenware vessels of Neolithic 
or Chalcolithic north-eastern China, and they are decorated with moti& 
which had their roots deep in the life and thought of ±e Chinese people. 
Artistically then, the Shang bronzes are wholly independent of any western 
traditions; if the technique was originally borrowed, as we are driven to 
suppose, that had happened so early that by the time of the Shang D}masty 
the craftsmen had evolved a style essentially their own and essentially 
Chinese. 

The general lines of the northward and westward expansion of metallurgy 
have been traced already (see Map XVIII). At the outset the technique was 
borrowed and fashions were set by imported models, but in a shorto' or 
a lon^ time local schools arose to satisfy the demands of local tastes and 
habits. The objects from the Alaca Hoyiik tombs, dating from a little before 
2000 BC, illustrate this mixed parentage; technically they must be classed 
as provincial, falling far short of the perfection achieved by the Sumerian 
goldsmiths and bronze-casters, but typologically they owe nothing to Sumer. 
The treasure of Maikop in the Kuban province also derives its technique 
from the Sumerian, but the art is related rather to the Anatolian, though 
witii a difference which makes it truly individual. Of the later development 
of the Anatolian school very little is known; a powerful bronze statuette 
from Bogazkoy, so far resembling the stone relief of the warrior in the 
King’s Gate of the city that we can describe it as definitely Hittite and 
probably of the fourteenth century bc, is so closely related to various bronzes 
found in northern Syria that we must assume a common Hittite-Hurri 
school of metal-casters; but from which of the two elements the inspiration 
came it is not possible to say. 

The country in which metellurgy originated was not likely to be that of 
its higher development; the latter must needs depend not upon the local 
possession of the raw material but upon the cultural level of the country’s 
inhabitants. The comparatively barbarous peoples of the Caucasus were 
fully occupied with the mining and the smelting of the metal; they made 
easy money by its export, and while they could themselves make the simple 
tools that their manner of life required, anything more elaborate could be 
purchased from their clients. The civilized peoples such as the Sumerians 
had more sophisticated needs, more imagination and more leisure to perfect 
their technique; in manufacture therefore the producing centres lag behind. 

At Trialeti in the tableland of the Lesser Caucasus, east of Tiflis, Russian 
scientists have in recent years excavated a number of rich barrow tombs 
of the Late Bronze Age as well as a number of smaller and earlier tumuli 
which illustrate a remarkable local school of metallurgy. Some of the objects 
found here link up with those of the Kuban graves and of the Maikop 
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treasure north of the Caucasus, and on the other hand they show connection 
with the contents of graves in the Talyche cemeteries of Azerbaijan, on 
either side of the Russo-Persian frontier on the west coast of the ^spian 
Sea, and also with many of the heterogeneous bronzes that have come from 
the plundered graveyards of Persian Luristan. This school, or, it would 
perhaps be better to say, this chain of kindred schools, can be traced back 
to a reasonably early date, the Middle Bronze Age here seeming to start 
about 2200 Bc; but in each case the dates can be determined only by analogy 
with Sumerian types. The fact is that all of them are largely derivative, later 
in point of time than the Sumerian and, in point of style, dependent upon 
Sumer. That original motifs and forms are introduced cannot be denied 
—such are to be expected where the craftsmen come from a different stock 
with different surroimdings, and they are of great value as documents for 
the history of local cultures. But so far as can be told at present the east- 
Caucasian schools were in the end sterile; they played no part in the history 
of invention and they exercised no influence upon the art of later times. 
Kuban, it is true, may rank as a precursor of ‘Scythian* art, but Luristan 
remains little more than a curiosity. 

It was from Anatolia, as we have seen, that metallurgy reached Europe, 
to some extent through Caucasia by way of the Russian steppes but for the 
most part by the well-established trade-route through Troy and the Danube 
valley. About the middle of the third millennium bc the true Bronze Age 
began in central Europe, Bohemia leading the way thanks to the association 
there of copper and tin ores; Bohemia and Hungary developed a European 
school which soon included the whole of the northern part of the Continent 
and the British Isles; Cornwall and Ireland could provide the requisite 
tin and copper, and Ireland had in addition rich supplies of alluvial gold, 
so that in time Irish goldwork found its way into the markets of the eastern 
Mediterranean. But the output of the European metallurgists was limited. 
Of the sparse population, the peasantry had little need of metal tools and no 
means wherewith to buy them—^they stiU relied on stone axes and hoes and 
on flint knives and sicMes, and their chiefs wanted only trinkets for their 
womenfolk and for themselves arms to maintain their positions or to extend 
their authority; the only specialized bronze tools current were those of the 
metal-workers themselves. And the metal-workers were for the most part 
not natives of the several European countries but itinerant smiths passing 
from one land to another, attaching themselves for a time to one or other 
of the local chieftains and moving on as soon as the local demand for their 
goods was satisfied; that is why the early Bronze Age in Europe shows so 
striking a uniformity. As Childe has said, ‘A regular trade in metal linked 
up the whole of Central Europe from Upper Italy to the Hartz Mountains 
and from the Vistula to the Rhine into one economic system’; and the method 
by which this result was achieved is explained by the record of the people 
whom Schaeffer calls ‘the Torque-wearers’.®* At Ugarit, on the north 
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Syrian coast, there are found graves of a people who were there in about 
2000 BC but were not necessarily natives of the place and very soon after¬ 
wards disappear and leave no trace of themselves. They are distinguished 
by wearing bronze torques, long pins with bulbous heads and pierced 
shafts, and curious rings, perhaps hair-rings, made of spirally twisted bronze 
wire, and they carry daggers with triangular blades and crescent-tipped 
handles, socketed lance-heads and eyeletted axe-blades; their presence at 
Ugarit coincides with a sudden and vigorous development of local bronze- 
working. Precisely the same people appear at the same time in Byblos, 
farther south, also working locally in bronze, as is proved by the finding of 
numerous votive jars full of unfinished castings of the same characteristic 
ornaments and weapons; it is quite possible that the offerings were made 
by metallurgists exploiting the deposits of stanniferous copper ore in the 
near-by mountains of Kesrouan. At Byblos, as at Ugarit, the evidence 
suggests that whoever these people were their stay in the place was transitory. 
Now exactly the same torques and pins, coiled rings and daggers are com¬ 
monly found in Bohemia and Hungary; graves containing identical objects 
occur in Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Baden, Switzerland and Alsace (Fig. 86); 
the wandering gypsy-like smiths went everywhere, and everywhere tihey made 
and sold things of standard patterns even though they might combine that 
with more original work as a concession to local taste. 

Towards the close of the second millennium bc local taste had prevailed 
and Europe of the Late Bronze Age was producing fine and individual 
work; but it still lagged far behind the Near East both in artistry and in 
technique; its promise was more important than its performance, and it 
needed the stimulus of the Iron Age for the north and west to make its full 
contribution to progress. 


CRAFTS AND INDUSTRIES 

Mesopotamia 

Specialization in industry began very early and almost inevitably. Certain 
trades, as we have seen in the case of miners and metal-smelters, were in 
their nature whole-time jobs, leaving a man no leisure for anything else. 
There were others in which a man could expect to sell his products, i.e. to 
make a living by them, only if he acquired a greater skill than most people 
possessed, and to do t^t with the elementary tools available he was obliged 
to devote himself entirely to the one task. In both cases, especially in the 
latter, the skilled worker had to protect himself against undue competition; 
it must not be too easy for others to learn what he had learnt, to profit by 
his hardly won experience and by over-production to bring down the value 
of what he made; the number of craftsmen must be kept within reasonable 
limits and the secrets of the trade jealously guarded. The natural result of 
this jealousy was the organization of craft guilds. 
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In Mesopotamia the craft guild was not a sodal organization independent 
of government control ^ it was recognized and utilized by the government. 
The guild-master, the ‘Chief of the Joiners* or ‘Qiief of the Weavers’, did 
indeed look after the guild’s interest—^he was, for instance, responsible for 
the recruiting of new members; but he also fiimished the government with 
lists of the membership, he received orders ftom the government regarding 
the amount of the guild’s produce that was required for the state’s use, and 
arranged for the distribution of labour accordingly; and where the produce 
was liable to excise duty he had to see that the taxes were paid. The fact 
of the guild’s having an official representative was obviously an advantage 
to both the guild and the government, and made their relations e£^ier. 
Each trade occupied its own quarter of the dty, as has ever been the custom 
in the Near East, and the practice of it descended from father to son, though 
outsiders, including slaves, might be admitted to apprenticeship; the term 
of apprenticeship for the weaver was five years, for the stone-mason four 
years, for the ftiUer two and a half years, while the baker could learn his 
profession in no more than fifteen months; during that period his master 
had to initiate the pupil in all the ‘art and mystery’ of the profession. 

The phrase ‘art and mystery’ was indeed not lightly used. According to 
Sumerian tradition all the arts had been introduced by the divine creature 
Cannes ‘since whose time no new inventions have been made’. Every craft 
was inspired by and under the protection of a god. This was most obviously 
true of the metallurgist whose work was a daily repeated miracle; with 
the help of the fire god he conjured the metal out of its ore, softened it and 
shaped it as he pleased; about all that he did there was something super¬ 
human, and therefore he was a person to be feared and respected. In early 
days in Sumer he seems to have enjoyed a form of priesthood. Gudea of 
L^ash (c. 2200 BC) describes how ‘he built the temple with precious metal; 
he caused the craftsmen in precious metal to dwell therein. He built the 
sanctuary with fine stone; he caused the stone-masons to dwell therein’— 
clearly these are professionals who were called in and had to be lodged on 
the site; but ‘be built the temple with copper and lead; he brought the 
smiths, the priests of Nin-tu-kalam-ma, before her’; the smiths are more 
than professional craftsmen, they are priests, and their work requires the 
presence of the goddess their patron. This is perhaps an exceptional case, 
and certainly in later times smiths do not rank as priests; but in none of the 
crafts was the god very far away. Just as medicine was half magic, so in the 
instructions for performing what we should call a straightforward technical 
operation we find that some ritual act is interpolated, or some verbal charm 
has to be repeated, to ensure the success of an experiment whose result 
long experience has made fiimiliar but which is none the less miraculous; 
the reason for its working is beyond man’s understanding and depends 
upon the good will of the god. 

The crafts were largely hereditary and the knowledge of them was confined 
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to the initiate. That is why Uta-napishtim, the Sumerian Noah, takes with 
him into the ark all manner of handiworkers; their traditional skill must 
not be lost to the world. To divulge secrets divine in origin, except within 
the closed circle of the guild, would be impious, and clearly to the guild’s 
detriment; the master was obliged under pain of a heavy fine to give full 
instruction to an authorized apprentice, but some of that instruction would 
be given, as surviving technological texts show, in a craft-jargon unintelli¬ 
gible to the outside world. The best illustration of this is given by a text 
in the British Museum (120960) which further proves the success with 
which a trade secret, and ±erefore a trade monopoly, could be preserved. 
One Liballit-Marduk of Babylon, in the seventeenth century bc, writes 
down for the benefit of his guild or his family a recipe for the glazing of 
earthenware—the glazi n g of frit and steatite had long been known but nobody 
had yet succeeded in making glaze adhere to pottery; he writes it in a crypto¬ 
gram so elaborate that it might pass for a charm to allay the pangs of child¬ 
birth. The recipe was not published in dear until the beginning of the 
seventh century BC. For a thousand years the output was so small that 
archaeologists believed the invention must have been made about 800 BC; 
in that century a few examples were made for royal use and thereafter glazed 
ware becomes relatively common. The discovery at Alalakh of stray specimens 
dated to the fourteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries proved that 
the old recipe had indeed been used and also that a monopoly in the process 
had endured for a millennium. The reality of guild discipline in Mesopotamia 
cannot be questioned. 

Because secrets were so jealously guarded certain kinds of work could be 
done only by certain individuals, who therefore might move about, following 
the opportunities of business. Thus Gudea for his temple brought in skilled 
labour from Elam and Susa, just as Solomon for his temple in Jerusalem 
brought in Phoenician masons. When Amenhotep III of Egypt, and his 
son Akhenaton after him, wanted painted floors for their pdaces these 
could not be supplied locally; Egyptian painting on tomb or temple walls 
had always been tempera painting a secco, water-colours on dry plaster, 
and such would never have stood up to the wear of feet on a pavement; 
what was needed was true fresco (PI. 27), and for that the Pharaoh had to 
import decorators from Crete: in quite poor houses at Tell el Amama there 
are found the Mycenaean vases which the Cretan workmen brought with them 
from home. Crete itself had learnt the art of fresco from Asia, and Asiatic 
architeas helped to plan and build and Asiatic artists adorned the Palace of 
Minos; in the time of Ramses II the Great King of the Hittites for the same 
purpose persuaded a leading architect of Eg3rpt, Parimakhu,** to come to 
Hattusas; good artists and skilled craftsmen were always in demand, and 
Nebuchadnezzar was following very ancient precedents when he carried 
off ‘all the craftsmen and smiths’ from Jerusalem. While the hereditary nature 
of the crafts made for conservatism, the son, or the apprentice, following 
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the precepts of the older generation, the itinerant specialist on the other 
hand introduced new ideas and new processes (he would recruit local assis¬ 
tants who in time would learn his methods) and by internationalizing know¬ 
ledge did much to advance the progress of the arts in general, even though 
that progress was in a uniform direction, ruled by historic precedent. 

Egypt 

In Egypt the craftsman was not his own master, nor did he normally 
enjoy the esteem accorded to his Mesopotamian confrire; that which raised 
the Egyptian above the common ruck was government office, and in com¬ 
parison with the educated man, the dvil servant, all who worked with their 
hands, builder or smith, stone-mason or baker, were as contemptible as they 
were unfortunate. There is virtually no literary evidence regarding the 
oiganization or the activities of so subordinate a class; the best source 
available is the^sculpture in the great tombs of the Old and Middle Kingdom. 

The craftsmen, like the agricultural labourers, were serfs; later there 
were slaves similarly engaged. The reliefs in the tombs of the landed nobility 
in the Old Kingdom and of the nomarchs in the Middle Kingdom show, 
side by side with scenes of agricultural life, the ploughing of the held and 
the droving of cattle, the hunting and the hshing, pictures of craftsmen of 
all sorts. Not only are there domestic scenes such as might be expected in 
a great house—^the baking of bread and the preparation of food, the spinning 
of thread and the weaving of cloth, but we hnd too the goldsmiths and the 
copper-smiths, the potters and the boat-builders, the makers of stone vases, 
the carpenters and the wood-carvers. The estates of the Egyptian noblemen 
were self-supporting and everything that they required was made at home; 
they lived in luxury, they built houses, they loved fine raiment and costly 
jewellery, and their establishments therefore included skilled craftsmen of 
every sort. There must have been, of course, workers plying similar trades 
in the towns, but they would be of small account. In ancient Egypt the gulf 
between the rich and the poor was immense, and the poor had simple needs 
and very little with which to satisfy them; the fine stuffs and the beautiful 
gold work made by the nobleman’s retainers would find no purchasers in 
the town bazaar, and the independent craftsman would be one with no 
more skill than sufficed for making the crude products, tools or trinkets, 
that the peasant wanted and could afford. All good work was done in the 
houses and to the orders of the wealthy patrons. 

Under the New Kingdom, when ±e feudal nobles had been eliminated 
and the great estates had reverted to the Pharaoh, it was he who employed 
all the best of the craftsmen. The Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty were 
indefatigable builders, directly or through the Amon priesthood, and now 
a whole imperial court had to be maintained in befitting splendour, the 
courtiei^ bad to be rewarded with splendid robes and coll^ of worked 
gold, a smnding army had to be equipped, and a whole reign was not too 
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long for the preparing of the treasures which should accompany Pharaoh^s 
body to his tomb. No skilled man would lack employment in those days. 
When Akhenaton was feverishly building his new capital there were not 
enough experienced carvers to cut the inscriptions that covered the walls 
of his temples, and mere journeymen had to be supplied with plaster of 
Paris casts of the texts which they had mechanically to reproduce. 

Though nothing could alter the fact that the craftsmen, like all other 
workers, were serfs, not freemen, yet the direct service of P^aoh did give 
opportunities for advancement. In the royal workshops, regularly inspected 
by the vizier, exceptional skill was likely to be noticed and rewarded, and 
the personal interest of the ruler in his grandiose constructions would signal 
out for his favour any individual whose genius served to build or adorn thrau 
The earliest architect known to us by name is Imhotep, who worked for 
Zoser of the Third Dynasty and became a legend in Egypt. Under the New 
Empire we have Senmut, renowned as the architect of the beautiful Deir 
el Bahri temple (though this is in fact a plagiarism, an adapmtion of the 
Eleventh Dynasty temple of Mentuhotep on a neighbouring site) and one 
of the most influential officers of Queen Hatshepsut’s court; we have Ineni 
and Thutiy, workers in metal to the same queen, Amcnhotep son of Hapu, 
Amenhotep Ill’s architect who introduced the peripteral ceUa-temple, Bds, 
sculptor to Akhenaton, and others. Always, under an autocratic monarchy, 
an individual here and there may by his special gifts rise to fame and 
power; that happened with craftsmen in Egypt^s and it did not happen, so 
far as we know, in Mesopotamia; but in all other respects the Asiatic was 
the better off. In Egypt the trades were hereditary, by law as well as by 
custom, but because the workers were not free no guilds could really protect 
them; tied to the service of Pharaoh, they could not travel in search of a 
fresh clientele; fed and clothed and housed by him, they could not better 
themselves socially or economically; as the field labourer was adscriptus glebae, 
so the artisan was chained to his bench, to all intents and purposes a slave. 

‘The Urban Revolution’, writes Dr R. J. Forbes,»4 ‘brought in the basic 
crafts of modem technology. The later classical world had very little to add 
to these early achievements.’ It is indeed tme that an amazing advance was 
made in the course of the Bronze Age. It is not within the scope of this book 
to attempt a history of technology as such, but the technical exploits of early 
man must be noted and the level of his achievement put on record. 

Pottery 

The first really mechanical device, ushering in a new age, was the potter’s 
wheel. It first appears in Mesopotamia, introduced into that country by 
the northerners who in the second half of the fourth millennium BC started 
what archaeologists know as the Uruk period.^s The painted wares of the 
al’Ubaid period had all been hand-made; the monochrome Uruk pottery 
is turned on the wheel, and in the lowest level representing their culture 
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^ an actual specimen of the potter’s wheel has been found, a pivoted disk of 
* baked clay about 3 feet in diameter and 5 inches thidt, heavy enough to 
revolve of its own momentum after being swung by means of a wooden handle 
set dose to its rim. From that time onwards all Mesopotamian potteiy is 
whed-made. In Egypt the whed did not come into use until much later, 
and even in the Fif& Dynasty tomb reliefs show the potter still employing 
the ‘slow’ whed, which is turned by hand and revolves only at the hand’s 
speed: in the Middle Kingdom the true wheel had been generally adopted. 
Machinery enabled the craftsman to produce vessels with a wider range 
of shape, and far more quickly; but it did not help towards artistic improve¬ 
ment, and since as wealth increased vessels of stone and of metal replaced 
those of earthenware in the houses of such as could afford them, the potter 
had less inducement to make things of beauty, and the quality of his pots 
tended to deteriorate. Both in Egypt and in Mesopotamia pottery, though 
skilfully madoj is for the most part strictly utilitarian and of sm^ artistic 
merit, comparing very unfavourably with the wares of the Chalcohthic 
period. The same cannot quite be said of the Indus vaUey. The Harappa 
pottery, all of it wheel-made, is for the most part plain, mass-produced and 
purely utilitarian, but side by side with such we find elaborately painted 
vesseh, usually in red and black but sometimes polychrome, whose decora¬ 
tion may have been ultimately derived from the earUer Kulli ware but in 
the developed form in which it occurs at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro is 
peculiar to the Indus valley culture. The designs on these pots are admirable 
and the actual painting is done with much skill and accuracy; the pains taken 
show that the makers were consulting the tastes of fastidious clients prepared 
to pay high prices for luxury goods. In the case of anything like pottery it 
is demand tl^t creates supply, and only an appreciative public will induce 
the potter to make vessels of artistic quality; in Egypt and in Babylonia 
that appreciation was lacking, and the pottery in consequence is poor; on 
the other hand Crete, where social conditions were different, produced the 
finest wares of the ancient world. 

Shortly before 2000 bc the potter’s wheel was introduced into Crete, 
presumably from north S5nria or from Asia Minor, and the potters of the 
succeeding age—^the Midcfie Minoan period—^made use of the machine not 
for crude mass-production but for the refinement of their traditional wares. 

It is remarkable that very many of their shapes are borrowed from metal 
vessels, which shows that the ridier Cretans were accustomed to using table¬ 
ware of gold, silver or bronze, and from the later examples known to us either 
by survival or from the pictures in Egyptian tombs we might suppose that 
such treasures would inevitably drive earthenware off the market. But the 
Cretan potter was prepared to meet the competition of the goldsmith. He 
learnt how to make an egg-shell-thin pottery, lighter to the hand than 
anything in metal, and as against the uniform glitter of the silver cup he 
painted his clay with gay polychrome designs which could not frii to appeal 
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to SO colour-loving a people as that of Crete; alike on the little tumblers and 
on the^ great store-jars of the Talace period* there are decorative patterns 
or stylized naturahstic scenes painted by craftsmen who had a real sense of 
^stry (PI. 24). Since the painted pottery is found freely in the palace 
itself, where if anywhere vases of precious metal would have been used, it 
is dear that the former was in high repute. It was made for home consump¬ 
tion, but exported specimens have been found at Abydos and at Kahun in 
Egypt and at Ugarit on the Syrian coast; a himdred and fifty years after the 
Talace style* had ceased to be made a north Syrian potter must have seen 
an imported example of this delicate ware, preserved perhaps in a temple 
treasury, and reproduced the old Minoan design upon his own ‘Atchana* 
vases. 

Down to the end of the second millennium bc the European potter 
produced nothing worthy of note. The conditions of life throughout the 
continent were not such as to encourage or even allow the making of fine 
earthenware. The wheel remained unknown. The older painted wares of 
the Tripolye and Dimini schools had died out. The impainted pottery of 
Bohemia and Hungary, spreading gradually westwards, that of the Apennine 
and Terramara cultures of Italy, the beakers and the food-vessels of western 
Europe and the British Isles, are invaluable for the evidence which they 
give concerning the movements of peoples and the dissemination of cultures; 
but they do little to illustrate the devdopment of the potter’s art in human 
history, they embody no original inventions affecting technique and can 
claim very slight aesthetic value.^^ On the other hand, the litde that is known 
about Chinese pottery of the Shang period gives to it a real importance. 
Some of it is hand-made, some turned on the whed, so that probably the 
wheel had only recently been introduced; it is kiln-fired, but the kilns seem 
to have been of a rudimentary type since the heat was evidently ill-regulated. 
Most of the vases were of a grey clay firing to red and many of them have 
simple impressed or indsed decoration. A minority are of white China 
clay (kaolin) supposed to have been brought from an area some 17 miles 
north of Anyang, Tz’u Chou, which under the Sung Dynasty was a famous 
centre of the porcelain industry; these white vases, decorat^ with designs 
carved in the wet day, were made for ceremonial purposes, and fine examples 
of them are buried in the Shang royal tombs. A certain number of pots, 
made of a brownish clay and decorated with wavy paralld lines, have part 
of their surface covered with a grey glaze. The first point of interest regards 
the shapes of the vessels. H. G. Creel*? states, ‘Almost every form that we 
find in Shang and later Chinese bronze ceremonial vessels is found in the 
Shang pottery’. It is therefore to the credit of these early craftsmen that they 
standardized the types of ceremonial vases which were to persist throughout 
Chinese history; granted that some were not invented by them but inherited 
from the Neolithic past, none the l(^s their contribution to Chinese art was 
a memorable one. The second point is that by the use of kaolin clay and by 
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the application of glaze they seem to have laid the foundations of all the 
ceramic art of after times. 

Glass 

From a very early date the Egyptian potter had, as a side-line to his 
ordinary business, practised the making of vessels in glazed frit. Glaze had 
been known at the beginning of the Dynastic Age and was applied to small 
objects cut out of steatite or moulded in frit (or siliceous paste) and soon 
vases were made in the same way; the technique spread quickly, and beads 
of glazed frit occur fairly freely in Sumer in the Euly Dynastic period. The 
glaze was, of course, glass, and about a dozen objects (nearly all small beads) 
made of real glass can be assigned to relatively early times—^in Egypt to 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties and in Mesopotamia to about 2100 bc 
—and on the whole it seems that Mesopotamia may here have been the first 
in the field, espedally as an example of glass from Eridu is a frir-sized lump, 
imshaped, a piece of the manufacturer’s raw material.>^ But shortly before 
1600 BC the discovery was made that slender rods of coloured gla^s, half- 
melted, could be twisted round a core into the form of a bottle, then re-heated 
so that the rods should coalesce, and then polished; during the second 
stage the soft surface could be *combed’ so as to produce waves in the rods, 
thus variegating the pattern at the craftsman’s pleasure; the result was a 
litde polychrome vase, lustrous and semi-translucent, unlike anything else 
known and certain to command a high price. The earliest examples of such 
come from Syria, to which country the invention may be credited, but by 
the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty the Egyptians had taken it over 
and were making vases finer in quality than the Syrians had ever made 
(PI. 23, c). The same technique was used for manufacturing beads, large 
balls with polychrome inlay in the form of *eyes’ or rosettes; these gaily 
attractive ornaments, easily portable and not too fragile, were ideal objects 
of trade with the peoples of less civilized or of barbarous lands, and they 
were esported widely, westwards to Italy and across the European continent, 
to come to light again in graves in Britain, while the eastern trade took 
them to China and to Indonesia—^*eye-beads’ from Loyang (the Chou 
capital) are proved by spectrographic analysis to be identical with others 
from Qau in Egypt. The Qiinese imitated such imported beads with great 
success—so mu(± so that the polychrome beads made in south China are 
only to be distinguished frnm the foreign examples by their marked barium 
content, whereas the Egyptian and Syrian glass contains no trace of barium, 
and also by the presence of lead, whi^ in the west is not found in glass untd 
shortly before the Christian era. The facts seem to show that lead glass— 
*fiint glass’ as it is often called—was a Chinese invention; it is an invention 
that has had ftir-reaching results in glass manufreture, but it was due to 
expeziihents prompted by the beads of silica-soda-lime glass coming fit>m 
the Middle East. 
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Stone Vases 

It has already been said that the potter’s craft was liable to suffer through 
the competition of stone vases.*9 Throughout the Middle East and as far 
away as Mehi (in what is now Baluchistan) stone vessels of all sorts were 
r^ularly manufactured (PI. 20, b), and sometimes in great quantities, and 
in China the fact of the earliest porcelain b eing admittedly an imitation of 
jade suggests that the same was true in that coimtry also. 

In Egypt it was in the later pre-Dynastic and Early Dynastic periods 
that the art of making stone vases reached its zenith; the craftsmen used 
not only the softer stones such as steatite and alabaster (aragonite) but 
also the more refractory types, breccia, syenite, diorite, porphyry and 
obsidian, fashioning out of these materials huge bowls, as much as 2 feet in 
diameter, with a dignity of form and a precision of workmanship that are 
truly admirable. It was the export of such early Egyptian vessels to Knossos 
that roused the Cretan craftsmen to competition, and by the end of the Early 
Minoan period they were making exquisite little vases in stones of many 
coloiu^; since such are found not only on the Palace site but, as at Mochlos, 
in the graves of ordinary citizens, we may conclude that they were in general 
demand and that the output was on a considerable scale. 

In Mesopotamia too the craft was at its best in early times. In the Uruk 
period and afterwards in the period of Jamdat Nasr, i.e. in the second half 
of the fourth millennium bc and therefore rather before the vogue started 
in Egypt, the stone-cutters were making the most elaborate vases, sometimes 
covered with designs carved in relief, sometimes inlaid with varicoloured 
stone, sometimes composite, made of two or more stones of different colours 
joined together. In the Jamdat Nasr period stone vases had become so 
common that in the graves they often outnumber those of clay. Most are 
plain bowls of white limestone of a purely utilitarian type, but for larger 
vessels other materials are used and there the artistic sensibility of the 
makers is evident, the strong and severe outlines of a diorite vase contrasting 
with the delicate cutting of one in alabaster, worked down to an almost 
paper thinness so as to do justice to the translucent quality of the stone. 
In the Early Dynastic period which followed, the popularity of the stone 
vase as such is clearly on the wane; simple little limestone bowls are still 
fairly common and a vessel of translucent green caldte or of lapis lazuli 
would obviously be prized for its rarity, but elaborately carved vases or 
those of materials such as diorite seem ftom this time onwards to have been 
intended for dedication in temples rather than for ordinary use. So too in 
Egypt, the great hard-stone vessels went out of fashion and, during and after 
the Middle Kingdom, stone vases, common though they are, are nearly 
always small in size and in material limited to alabaster and steatite; they 
were ‘todet vases’, intended to contain scented oils and unguents such as 
could not be kept in porous clay pots, or the eye-paint kohl, which had to 
be protected against damp. Utditarian in purpose they certainly were, but 
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the traditional shapes which had been dictated by that purpose (they would 
be termed *functional* today) were excellent and deserved to be perpetuated; 
it is only when we see the technically fine but artistically monstrous alabasters 
from the tomb of Tutankhamen that the utter degeneration of the stone¬ 
cutter’s craft in Egypt becomes manifest.30 
Because Egypt is a land rich in stone of all sorts the stone-vase industry 
there was a natural growth; but its development in Mesopotamia is remark¬ 
ably seeing dmt no fit stone is to be found in the Euphrates valley and all 
the material had to be imported. That there was a trade in finished goods 
is certain, for decorated soft-stone pots of the KuUi culture are found on 
Mesopotamian sites in the Jamdat Nasr and Early Dynastic periods, imported 



FIG. 87. Egyptian workmen drilling out stone vases (after Breasted). 


from southern Baluchistan, but these are comparatively rare; the vast bulk 
of the vases were fashioned on the spot from imported material. The Egyptian 
stone vases were hollowed out by means of tubular drills either worked by 
a bow or, in the case of larger pots, weighted and turned by hand, a technique 
illustrated by tomb reliefs (Fig. 87). The same process was employed in 
Mesopotamia, but side by side with it there was used an alternative technique 
which seems to have been a local invention; on sites of Jamdat Nasr date 
there are found drill-heads of hard stone, rather less than half a sphere, 
with slots at the sides to take the pincer-ends of the drill shaft, which exactly 
fit the standard-size diorite bowls found on the same sites; there can there¬ 
fore be no doubt as to the existence of a local industry. It is curious that 
whereas the shapes of the early Mesopotamian stone vases are original, 
showing no relation to those of Egypt, yet in the Early Dynastic period the 
commonest shapes of ^alabaster’ vessels are identical wi^ those from the 
Nile vall^ and would pass for imports but for the fact that thqr are made 
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not from Egyptian aragonite but from the stalagmitic calcite found in the 
southern part of the Persian Gulf. Either the Sumerians obtained by trade 
Egyptian vases which they so admired that they proceeded to look for and 
to import a stone that would allow of their imitation—which seems hardly 
likely—or the vases were made by people of the Gulf who had ready access 
to the stone and traded their products to Mesopotamia and possibly to 
Egypt also, in both cases setting an example for imitation. 

The importation of foreign stone for vase-making is well illustrated in the 
case of obsidian. The material was particularly esteemed for its beauty and 
perhaps also because of the difficulty of worWng it. The principal sources 
were Melos, which supplied a grey stone, and eastern Anatolia, which 
furnished a dark grey and a black variety. The Egyptians used the black 
variety, making small, rather heavy pots which depended for their charm on 
the polished glass-like surface; in Mesopotamia both the black and the light 
grey types were employed and the stone (especially the light-coloured stone) 
w’as ground down to the thinness of blown glass, thus taking full advantage 
of its translucence, a process which must have involved an immense cost in 
time and labour. Attached to a royal building of the eighteenth century BC 
at Alalakh there was found a vase-maker’s shop containing the raw material, 
obsidian imported from eastern Anatolia. It came in the form of rectangular 
blocks measuring c. 12 by 8 by 8 inches (0 ■ 30 by o • 20 by o • 20 metres)—some 
may have been larger—^which were very carefully squared and ground, an 
unnecessary refinement, seeing that they were intended for cutting up, but 
perhaps an excuse for raising the price. The vases were shaped by chipping, 
the old flint-knapper’s technique, the interiors were bored out with tubular 
drills, and the rough surface was then ground down and finally polished with 
haematite as an abrasive. When then at Alalakh we find alabaster vases 
identical in shape with those fr n Egypt and from Mesopotamia already 
mentioned, it does not necessarily mean that we have to do with objects 
imported ready-made from the one country or the other; it is equally probable 
that such are the work of local craftsmen using imported raw material and 
copying foreign models which experience had proved to be popular; already 
by the eighteenth century bc international contacts had gone far towards 
uni ting the countries of the Middle East in an artistic commonwealth. 

Ivory 

More tangible evidence of the sharing of artistic styles is afforded by the 
ivory trade. From pre-Dynastic times this exquisite material had been a 
favourite with the Egyptians and always it was one of the luxury goods in 
greatest demand. Ivory was carved into statuettes such as the portrait figure 
of Khufu, Pharaoh of-the Fourth Dynasty, or that on Tutankhamen’s head¬ 
rest, into spoons and toilet-boxes, fan and mirror handles, amulets and 
gaming pieces in the form of lions or jackals, and it was used for the decoration 
of furniture, whether as simple bands and checker patterns or carved and 
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enriched with paint or with gold and coloured stones and faience as we see it 
in caskets and thrones from Tutankhamen’s tomb. The raw material came 
Brom the south, of course; ivory from central Africa was brought up overland 
to Libya and so to Egypt, and it was also one of the staples of the Sudan trade; 
thus in the Sixth Dynasty Sebni, governor of Elephantine, returning from 
an expedition to the Sudan, sends on in advance a large ivory tusk as evidence 
for Pharaoh of his success and boasts that he has one of five feet. In the 
Eighteenth Dynasty Queen Hatshepsut boasts that she has obtained seven 
hundred tusks from Libya. The main source of ivory supply was accessible 
to Egypt alone ; 3 i the rivd civilization of Sumer used for similar purposes the 
big conch-shells of the Persian Gulf, an admirable substitute so far as small 
objects were cdncemed but very limited as regards size—^the largest shell 
plaque found in the royal cemetery at Ur measures only two-and-a-half inches 
either way (0 06 metre square). It might have been expected, therefore, that 
the Egyptian craftsmen, skilled as they were, would have kept a monopoly 
of the material; but in the latter part of our period (and yet more so in the 
first millennium) it was the ivory workers of the Phoenician coast towns 
whose reputation stood highest and whose goods travelled far along the trade 
routes of the Middle East. The Phoenicians had little artistic imagination and 
for that reason, or because their market was better suited so, the designs of 
their ivories are generally copied from Egyptian originals; it would appear 
that they were under-cutting the Egyptian industry by unfair imitation. This 
might have been the case had the Egyptians been freemen; as it was, they were 
Pharaoh’s serfs and presumably the whole of their output was not more than 
sufficed for the requirements of the court; Pharaoh was not interested in 
retail trade with foreign parts and any surplus raw material would be sold 
readily enough to foreign factories. The Phoenicians then were licensed to 
receive ivory, and their imitations were what their dients wanted. 

The ivories of Alalakh carry the matter farther (PI. 28). Apart from the 
Sudan the only source of ivory in the Middle E^t was Niya, a tract of scrub 
jungle on the middle Euphrates, where there were still herds of elephants 
more or less artificially preserved by the Syrians and enthusiastically hunted by 
such Egyptian Pharaohs as pushed their conquests so far north—^Thutmose III 
claims to have hunted 120. The more powerful of the Alalakh kings extended 
their dominions to include the elephant reserve and thereby secured the 
monopoly of the local ivory; actual tusks were found in the magazines 
of the palace of Yarim-Lim. Some of the ivory may have been sold as 
raw material to Syrians or Phoenicians (no evidence is forthcoming on the 
point), but certainly much of it was worked by local craftsmen, and the 
examples found show a remarkable variety of styles. Toilet-boxes in the 
form of ducks or adorned with the head of the goddess Hathor are indis¬ 
tinguishable from their Egyptian prototypes, but there is no reason for 
thinking that they are imports from Egypt; some reproduce fidthfully a 
design found at Carchemish, presumably Hittite; one would on stylistic 
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grounds pass as Hurritc, several have Cretan designs and might well have 
come from Knossos; yet all alike were made in this one caitre in north Syria. 
The fact is that the interchange of ideas had gone so far that a skilled crafts¬ 
man was sufficiently familiar with the arts of his neighbours to be able to 
manufacture for each market the type of goods that would appeal to the 
people there; admittedly the Syrian might be attracted by a Cretan-style 
object, but he would in that case want so mething that looked genuinely 
Cretan, and the ivory-worker therefore had to be well versed in the charac¬ 
teristics of each school of art. At Ugarit there has been found a magnificent 
ivory, a relief of the goddess who is ‘Our Lady of Beasts’ (PL 29); it is Cretan 
in conception, but there is no means of deciding where it was actually made. 
The countries of the Middle East had their different art traditions, clearly 
defined, but the skilled craftsman of the fifteenth century working for export 
was apt to disregard frontiers. 

Carpentry 

Only in the dry climate of Egypt, in its hermetically sealed rock-cut tombs, 
does woodwork have a chance to survive the centuries; elsewhere it has 
almost perished; for actual specimens of the woodworker’s craft we must 
therefore look to Egypt, and from the similarity of tools and from illustrations 
in other media assume that technique and fashions in other lands followed on 
much the same lines. 

The Egyptian carpenter was handicapped by the lack of good native timber; 
the Nile valley supplied sycamore, fig, tamarisk, willow and acacia, but none 
of these is satisfactory material; most of his wood had to be imported, and 
from Africa and from the Lebanon he obtained cedar and cypress, ebony, 
juniper, fir, yew and oak. The small size of the native trees and the cost of 
imported timber were a challenge to the carpenter’s ingenuity, and from a 
very early date he developed a remarkable skill in joinery ;32 as early as the 
Third Dynasty he was making coffins with halved, mitred and concealed 
mitre joints; a royal barge of the Twelfth Dynasty is built entirely of small 
pieces of wood set longitudinally in a sort of patchwork; he had learnt the use 
of thin veneers and could even make plywood— z. six-ply of different sorts of 
timber. He had practically every tool used by the modem carpenter (except 
for the plane and the spoke-shave), and set squares and levels to control his 
work; many of these can be seen in use in a model of a workshop (PI. 30) 
found in an Eleventh Dynasty tomb at Dek el Bahri showing a gang of 
carp)enters at work together. 

Partly because of the scarcity of wood having a pleasing grain, more, 
perhaps, because of Oriental taste, the Egyptian furniture-maker was apt to 
regard his woodwork as a frame or a background rather than something that 
could stand on its own merits; thus in the tomb of Tutankhamen there is 
wooden furniture in plenty, but in almost every piece the wood itself scarcely 
shows; it is painted, or it is nusked with inlay, or it is entirely covered with 
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gesso and gold foil. All-gilt chairs and beds would naturally not be found in 
every house—evoi in the royal tomb of Yuya some of the woodwork of the 
bed is exposed—^but painted and inlaid furniture must have been very com¬ 
mon. It has to be remembered that the Egyptian house was sparsely furnished; 
there were beds, tables, chairs, stooh and chests or caskets, but very little else, 
so that the scope of the cabinet-maker was strictly limited. On the other hand, 
the well-to-do client would want to make the best effect possible with the 
few things that he required, and would prefer something coloured. Ruling 
out of consideration here the magnificent wooden reliefs and statues (such as 
the Old Kingdom panel of Hesire (PI. 31, a)—but even this was originally 
painted—or the statue called *the Sheikh el Bded’), because those were made 
by artists, not by craftsmen, we may say that the Egyptian wood-worker, for 
aU his manual sl^, depended largely for the fine finish of his work on men of 
a different trade, on the ivory-carver, the goldsmith and the painter. 

The same ^shions must have prevailed over most of the Middle East. In 
Mesopotamia and in Syria the same carpenter’s tools were in use, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the carpenters were less skilled than those of 
Egypt. The Syrians had much better wood ready to their hand and the 
Mesopotamians could easily get oak and walnut from the northern lands of 
the Upper Tigris, and they may therefore have been less inclined to mask their 
handiwork; certainly for the J^ly Dynastic period the royal cemetery at Ur 
givM us one sample of wood inlaid with wood of a different sort and one of 
a wooden panel carved in relief and not disguised by any overcoat; Queen 
Shub-ad’s big chest had only a single band of mosaic inlay, but whether the 
rest of the wood vras exposed or was painted it vras impossible to say. But 
already inlay was ffeely employed to embellish furniture, as in the case of the 
queen’s sledge chariot, and, as with the gaming-board, the entire surface 
might be covered with encrustation in shell and coloured stone. In the 
fourteenth-century palace at Alalakh a mass of little squares and triangles 
and slips of ivory and narrow gold beading showed that the furniture had been 
encrusted very much in the fashion of the Damascus tables of today, and we 
can be sure that the ‘ivory’ bed of Hazael, king of Syria, foimd at Arslan Tash, 
represents a very ancient tradition. In China, in the Shang period, the walls 
of the wooden chambers of the Anyang tombs are sometimes painted (or 
enamelled) but sometimes very finely carved in relief; in some cases the wood 
is inlaid with carved pieces of boar’s-tusk ivory. What is true of the tombs was 
presumably true of the houses of the living also; but though we know that 
wood entered largely into their construction nothing remains to show its 
charaaer; all that can be said, in the dearth of further evidence, is that art of 
the later Chinese woodworkers seems to have its roots in the craftsmanship 
of Shang. 

Textiles 

As with woodwork so in the case of textiles Egypt is the only country in 
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which so perishable a material has survived in quantities sufficient to illustrate 
the history of manufacture and the precise nature of tb6 goods manuffictured. 
It is from that point of view unfortunate that throughout the Bronze Age the 
range of Egyptian weaving was peculiarly limited. There is evidence enoi^ 
to show that elsewhere techniques were employed and effects produced which 
were not parallelled in the Nile valley; long before the Bronze Age ended the 
weaver’s art was fully developed and, in one country or another, centres of 
production were supplying their own or neighbouring peoples with fabrics of 
the most varied sorts. 

Any attempt to trace these varieties to a single source would be misguided. 
Such a thing as the method of smelting copper, an operation difficult in itself 
and requiring a combination of circumstances which cannot occur often, is 
not likely to have been invented independently by different people, and we are 
justified in looking for a single place of origin. But weaving is essentially a 
simple and natural process. The interlacing of rushes or of grass is a child’s 
amusement, and the savage employs it for his primitive needs; the advantage 
of using a finer fibre is obvious and the spinning of such, or of the wool and 
hairs of animals, was the common property of man in the Stone Age. And so 
simple is the actual weaving that it requires no machinery whatsoever. At the 
present day a village woman of north Syria with a few hanks of coloured 
wool and one stick driven into the ground will make an elaborate belt for a 
young man to wear; the belt, with its set pattern of design, its open-work and 
its mssels, is identical with those worn by the Hittite captains on a stone 
relief from Carchemish of the eighth century BC which must have been 
made in the same way; with a modem loom the rate of production would of 
course be speeded up indefinitely, but the machinery for the setting-up would 
be really intricate. 

The development of the loom from the primitive business of hand-weaving 
was largely due to the desire to save labour. A number of warp pegs driven 
into the ground would take the place of the single stick carrying all the warps; 
then the warps are tied to a warp beam which itself may be secured by pegs; 
and each step forward prompted a further step. At a very early date we find 
in use the mat-loom, with which the process is really that of mat-making, the 
horizontal ground-loom, the vertical two-beamed loom and the warp- 
weighted loom, as well as small hand-frames; their dispersion shows clearly 
enough that these were not evolved one out of another but were invented 
independently. The horizontal loom is most characteristic of Egypt, the 
vertical two-beamed loom of the Le^^t and the warp-weighted loom of 
Europe; but by the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty at least Egypt was using 
both vertical and horizontal looms and Syria and Mesopotamia were doing the 
same. Ideas were exchanged and models were imitated, but that is not 
necessarily the explanation of the facts. The Syrian used both types of vertical 
loom, and it cannot be supposed that he borrowed the warp-weighted type 
from Europe; somebody in the east invented it, and it continued in use 
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because for making certain sorts of cloth it had the advantage over the 
Jbeamed loom of allowing more play to the warp threads. 

In all these looms the weaving was at first done with the fingers. Later on 
±e shed-rod was brought in to separate the alternate warp threads, then the 
rod-heddle to lift the alternate threads while the shed-rod gives passage to the 
weft, then the comb for pressing the weft tighdy, then, for more complicated 
work, the heddles were multiplied; these were labour-saving devices which 
were of the greatest benefit to the weaver, but they were only new methods 
of producing what had already been produced without them; thus the draw- 
loom harness, used very early in China, was not introduced into Egypt until 
late in the first millennium bc, but long before that small all-over diaper 
patterns had been laboriously worked by hand. 

To some extent the character of the loom was influenced by the nature of 
the thread used, which differed in different countries, and again local taste 
or prejudice decided the class of goods in local demand and therefore of the 
machinery used for their production. 

Egypt was pre-eminently a flax-growing country, so would naturally make 
linen cloth;33 the Egyptians also had a ritualistic prejudice against wool, as 
something essentially unclean, and although a litde wool was woven for rugs, 
etc., that was a very minor industry. Linen is difficult to dye, and although 
a few experiments in this direction were made in early times (an example with 
blue warp stripes was found in the pyramid of Unas, Fifth Dynasty) they were 
soon abandoned; for personal wear the Egyptian preferred white, and the 
weavers accordingly concentrated their efforts on the production of white 
goods. In early times, naturally, it was the plain weave that they used, and 
this was indeed standardized until about 2500 bc; but after that date they 
manufactured a very wide range of linen cloth. 

Linen fibre is very fine and very strong; when spun it makes a thread which 
is not only tough but also smooth, so that on a doth loom the warp threads 
can be set up so dosely as to touch each other and yet suffer no damage by 
fnetion when the weft is beaten in among them; when the warp is so closdy 
set the number of wefts has to be reduced, the traditional Egyptian ratio 
being two or three wefts to four warps. In such ‘plain’ weaving it is the warp 
that bends to endose the weft, and the latter remains relatively straight. 
Weaving of this sort is best done on a horizontal loom, with the warp not too 
ti^tly stretched, and with each shot the weft is taken across the entire width 
of the fabric. By varying tlie size and quality of the yam an extraordinary 
variety of doth can be made with what is really the same weave. Egypt became 
famous for the fineness of its tissues, the weavers making the stuff for those 
diaphanous garments which are so often represented in Egyptian paintings 
and reliefs; a striped effect was obtained by using a thick soft warp with an 
alm(^t invisible weft, a spotted effect by ‘snarls’ in over-spun yam on a 
muslin-like ground; from 2100 bc onwards the looped technique worked with 
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rods was introduced, sometimes with an all-over effect like a Turkish towel, 
sometimes dispersedly, in uniformly spaced spots, and selvage fringes were 
produced in the same way. Down to the Eighteenth Dynasty white linen 
materials made on the principle of the plain weave in its many varieties 
formed the entire output of the Egyptian weavers, and so long as that was the 
case the horizontal loom met all their requirements. In the Eighteenth 
Dynasty the vertical loom also came into use. 


Wool and the Vertical Loom 

In Syria and in Mesopotamia flax was grown relatively little and the 
natural material for the making of cloth was wool. 

The wool fibre is fairly long and well adapted to spinning, but its surface 
is scaly, instead of being smooth as is that of the flax fibre, and instead of 
being straight it is crimped; the spun thread is loose in texture, is apt to 
stretch and is rough to the degree that threads in close conmct catch on each 
other; consequently in weaving the warp threads have to be widely spaced, 
and, to prevent sagging, have to be kept under constant tension. Since tense 
warps could not bend round the weft, as in linen weaving, the weft had to be 
slack enough to bend round the warp; because the warps were spaced, more 
weft threads could be used, and the weft had to be beaten tightly together, so 
much so that the warp did not show at all; this is the tapestry weave in its 
simplest form. For these technical reasons Syria and Mesopotamia preferred 
the vertical loom; it secured the warp tension more effectively and it facilitated 
the beating of the weft. 

With the vertical loom (on which the alternate warp threads are pulled 
forward instead of being lifted) the shuttle does not easily pass between the 
warps, and if a single shot of wdfl: were run through from selvae to selvage the 
slack necessary for its bending round the warp would not be evenly distri¬ 
buted; therefore only a few warps are opened at a time, and the resulting 
small section of weft is beaten in before the run is completed, and the weft 
can be turned back in the course of the row, so that adjacent patches can be 
worked in different colours. Wool takes colours more readily than does any 
other material, and from the outset the peoples of Syria showed their prefer¬ 
ence for gay clothing. In Egyptian wall-paintings Asiatics are always dis¬ 
tinguished by their decorated garment, the ^cloak of many colours’ woven 
for the young Joseph; such may be simple stripes, like the *Seven Kings* of 
the modem Aleppo looms, or patterned goods for the making of which the 
tapestry loom was indispensable. Seeing that no actual fabrics are preserved 
it is mainly upon the Egyptian paintings that we must rely for information 
regarding the types of stuff manufactured in Syria, but literary sources leave 
no doubt as to the renown gained by the Syrian weavers throughout the Near 
East. Not only doth for garments was produced; curtains, i.e. killims woven 
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in the Gobelins technique and bearing patterns some of which survive to the 
^present day, were in great demand, and the carved marble thresholds and 
floors of later Assyrian palaces merely reproduce the hand-;woven carpets 
which for many centuries past must have l^n made in the laaories and by 
the tent-dwellers of Mesopotamia and Iran (PI. 26). In the late Middle 
Kingdom and in the Eighteenth Dynasty Syrian weavers were brought into 
Egypt, and from the time of Thutmose IV (1405 bc) the tombs in the Valley 
of the Kings furnish us with a series of splendid pattern-weavers in which 
the design is Egyptian but the technique Asiatic, while the material is still the 
linen traditional in Egypt. Presumably the Egyptian prejudice against wool 
still held good, but the use of linen in its stead, though it enforced a more 
limited range of colours, did have the advants^e that its finer threads made 
possible a design more intricate than could have been produced in wool; thus 
the girdle of Ramses III (c. 1170 bc) gives a surface count of 173 by 77 threads 
to the square inch, and to get the pattern four or five threads are required for 
every one shown on the face. The very elaborate bands with figure subjects 
whi(± adorn the dresses of kings and courtiers on Assyrian bas-reliefs would 
have been of Asiatic make, whether in wool or linen, and like the similar 
bands on one of the tunics from Tutankhamen’s tomb may have been of 
embroidery worked by hand on a frame, but could have been made on a 
tapestry loom, though anything up to ten heddles would have been needed. 
The fact is that by the end of the second millennium bc the Middle East was 
producing both in plain weave and in tapestry most known types of fabric and 
those of a quality not easily surpassed. 

For early Indian textiles we have virtually no material and absolutely no 
literary evidence. At Mohenjo-daro a few minute specimens of doth have 
been found adhering to metal, enough to prove that the thread is of cotton, 
as indeed was to be expected, since cotton is indigenous to India. One example 
rather larger than the rest showed three weft threads to each warp thread, 
from which it would appear that the fabric was tapestry-woven on a vertical 
loom, but no more than that can be said. In the classical period India was 
exporting cloth and yam made of wild silk (Tusseh) to the Middle East, and 
examples of it have b^ found at Palmyra, but for its manufacture at an early 
date there is no evidence. Real silk got from Bombyx mori was a Chinese 
monopoly until well on in the present era. Its early history remains unknown, 
the oldest actual otamples found being tiny fragments preserved on bronzes of 
the Yin period, c. 1000 bc, which show patterns of twill damask; but Chinese 
technique was, at the time when comparisons first become possible, more 
hi^y developed than that of the western world; in the Han period the looms 
then^ves were better and ±e satin and damask weavers were definitely 
superior. The silk thread, long, fine and smooth and as readily dyed as wool, 
offered a challenge to Chinese ingenuity; and the people whose craftsmen, in 
the Shang period, could produce by the cire perdue process the finest bronzes 
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ever made in China, are likely to have responded successfully to the 
diallenge. 

In the art of weaving no other countries of the Old World could compete 
with those whose industry has been described above. In central Asia and in 
the Russian steppes the nomad breeders of sheep and goats used the wool— 
particularly the sheep’s wool—for making felt, as they have made it up to the 
present day, and did not spin it into thread for the manufacture of cloth. In 
so far as they were brought into contaa with their more civilized neighbours 
they did in time pick up some knowledge of textiles, but for the most part they 
were content to import ready-made goods; the craft of carpet-knotting they 
did take over, for the machinery required for that is of the simplest, and 
carpets are useful as tent furniture; but weaving proper was introduced late 
and was never highly developed. 

Europe learnt the use of the vertical loom from Syria at a quite early date. 
Whereas in Syria both the two-beamed and the warp-weighted loom were 
in use simultaneously, Europe preferred the latter type, and it seems to have 
been the only one employed even in lands where culture was most advanced; 
right across the continent, from Greece to Norway, the finding of great 
quantities of loom weights on Bronze Age sites proved the ubiquity of the 
machine. Because the standards of life were so much lower in these countries 
than in Egypt or Mesopotamia there was no call for the fine qualities of stuff 
made there; because too on the warp-weighted loom the cloth is woven from 
the top downwards and the weft cannot be driven home so tightly, the ten¬ 
dency is for the doth to be loose in texture and relatively coarse. The earliest 
examples come from the Swiss lake villages and date to the middle of the 
third millennium bc; they are of linen. Some of these are in twined work like 
basketry and can scarcely be called textiles, but others are definitely woven 
on a warp-weighted loom; a few have weft stripes, and there is one spedmen, 
dated to about 2000 bc, of Soumak weave in which there are alternate rows 
of plain weave and weave with the weft wrapped with the fingers round the 
warp threads. 

The next examples—^and there are plenty of ±em—are those, well pre¬ 
served by the action of peat, found in Scandinavian graves of the twelfth 
century b c ; they are woollen stuffs, plain weaves with a maximum count of 13 
warp and lo weft threads to the square inch and therefore very coarse in 
comparison with contemporary Egyptian fabrics in which the count may be as 
high as 150 by 60. Some of the garments have patches of embroidery. It 
would seem that the Europeans of the Bronze Age experimented with and 
mastered a number of weaving techniques, but they did not originate them; 
the weavers borrowed the prindples of their craft from Asia and, because 
their simple-minded cUbnte were none too exigent, they aimed at no more 
than a modest quality of production; moreover, whereas in the eastern 
markets demand was such that weaving became a professional industry, in 
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Europe it long remained a domestic task limited to the needs of the house, 
. non-competidve and therefore conservative in the character of its output. 

In the eastern countries also weaving had started as a purely domestic duty 
carried out by the women of the family, and right down into the Iron Age the 
housewife continued to be the Spinster’ and the weaver of household stuffe. 
In the great houses of the Egyptian nobles the womenfolk would be so 
employed, as we can see on the tomb reliefs and in the wooden models of the 
Twelfdi Dynasty, and in this as in other respects such a house would be 
largely self-sufficing; thus in the older Egyptian texts the terms * weaver’ and 
*maid-servant’ are synonymous, and it is only occasionally that their special 
task is distingmshed by the title ^servants of the goddess Neith’, the patroness 
of the art. In A 4 iddle Kingdom texts male weavers begin to be mentioned, 
and even ‘weavers’ shops’, from which it is dear that weaving was becoming 
a commercial industry. Later we hear of ‘chiefs of weavers’, and the actual 
operatives are sometimes described as ‘foreigners’ or, more explidtly, 
‘Syrians’, but nothing is said as to the way in which the industry was organized. 
Since Pharaoh himself owned the greater part of the flax-growing areas of 
Egypt and his harvest was so important that it was placed under the control 
of a high officer of the court, it may well be that Pharaoh held a monopoly 
of doth-makii^, as of so many other trades—a monopoly, that is, of doth 
made for trade and export, which would not interfere with the domestic 
industry practised in the noble houses 34 and in the cottages of the serfs alike; 
certainly the employment of Syrians would be consistent with royal owner¬ 
ship. 

In the other Middle East countries also weaving was at the beginning the 
women’s task but tended to pass into the hands of men when finer makes 
required greater skill and when public demand so raised prices as to make the 
business worth a man’s while. Thus with the Hebrews of the Exodus the 
elaborate hangings of the tabernacle, ‘embroidered in blue and in purple, in 
scarlet and in fine linen, the work of the weaver, of those that devise cunning 
work’ were made by Ahohab son of Ahisamuch and the ‘wise-hearted men’ 
taught by him; but ordinary weaving was done by the women, as when 
Hannah made yearly ‘a little coat’ for her son. 

The Factory 

For the Mesopotamians, dq)endent as they were upon foreign trade, and 
with woven fabrics of all sorts the chief items of export, cloth-making was too 
important economically to remain a domestic industry; men took part in it 
early, and it was carefully organized. The profession was hereditary. All 
professional weavers, wherever they worked, were members of a guild headed 
by a guild-master; he carried through aU n^otiations with the government 
officials, supplied them with lists of the members and arranged the payment 

taxes due upon the goods produced. Most weavers worked not inde¬ 
pendently but in factoxies. 3 S Work was highly specialized; the spinners, the 
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dyers and the fullers beloi^d to separate guilds, but even within the weavers’ 
guild there was specialization—^we hear of linen-weavers, wool-weavers, 
weavers of coloured goods. Some of the factories were private concerns run 
by wealthy merdiants; there may have been royal factories, for Kin^ Gimil- 
Sin, of the Third Dynasty of Ur, seems to have owned the workshops in which 
*the garments of Ginul-Sin’ were made; many belonged to the temples and 
manufactured goods not only for use in the service of the god but for the 
export trade also. The archaeological evidence for this is limited to a single 
case (one service room in the great Nin-gal temple at Ur had contained a 
loom—^judging from the fact that there was a weaver’s pit in the floor it would 
seem to have been a treadle loom) but numerous tablets throw light upon the 
subject. The weavers employed in the temple factories were both male and 
female; very often they were slaves (and in that case might be deddled for 
quite different work, such as helping to clear out irrigation-channels) but 
others were free citizens, and judging from the receipts issued by the temple 
authorities some of these may have worked at home, taking the thread from 
the temple stores and bringing back the finished doth. Detailed account- 
tablets list the individual workers, the amount of wool received by each, the 
quantity, weight and quality of the cloth made, and the payment in kind 
(which in the case of slaves would be merely rations) over periods of a month 
or of six months; note is taken of deaths, of absences or of substitutes 
employed in place of a sick employee (Ur Texts, III, 1554); an item such as 
‘payments for the sick, for the days of absence (when unclean), and sundry 
expenditures of female workers for one month’ has a curiously modern ring. 
Not less businesslike was the stocktaking, as, for instance, in the doth- 
stores of Nannar, the Moon god, in his temple at Ur; the lists are immensely 
long (Ur Texts, III, 1504) and niost detailed, giving measurements, weights 
and qualities and noting issues, generally against receipt—‘Gift of wool to the 
royal musicians at the great smithy; receipt of Malaga’. 

Very similar employment lechers and stock lists deal with other trades 
carried on in the Third Dynasty temples; we have those of the sculptor’s 
shop, the goldsmith’s shop, the lapidary’s shop, the carpenter’s shop, the 
smithy, the fuller and tanner’s shop, the tailor-cutter’s shop and the caulker’s 
shop (Ur Texts, III, 1498), summing up the business done in them for the 
twelve months of the deventh year of King Ibi-Sm. It is dear that the great 
bulk of goods intended for the market were manufactured under factory 
conditions and that under the Third Dynasty of Ur the temple workshops 
were the main producers; but that there were plenty of private concerns 
cannot be doubted, and constant references in the temple records to the hire 
of outside labour—^induding skilled labour—dimply that there were also 
independent crafrsmen'working on their own. 

After 2000 BC conditions seem to be modified. Individual workshop- 
owners play a larger part and dvilian associations take over a good deal of 
what had been temple trade. The temples and the royal estate were still 
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manufactuiing centres but were now working for the market much more than 
formerly, and they now had to meet far more competition; the business 
documents of the Larsa and K^site periods come for ^e most part ftom the 
archives of civilian merchant families. The change of ownership must have 
had the result of increasing the power of the trade guilds and, incidentally, 
of raising the status of the craftsman; in the temple workshops the majority 
of the workers were slaves; in the privately run factories the majority would 
be freemen though slave-labour also was used ,36 and even when a slave was 
apprenticed to learn the trade his rights were properly safeguarded and he 
mi^c even look forward to entering into partnership with his master at the 
end of his term of apprenticeship. 


s NOTES TO CHAPTER IV 

1. Professor F. Schachermeyr points out that the great river valleys were not the only sites 
of permanent occupation as attested by the discoveries at Jarmo and Jericho. See L. 
Braidwood, Digging b^ond the Tigris (New York, 1953)1 and K. Kenyon, Digging up 
Jericho (New York, 1957). For the controversy surrounding the dating and relative age of 
the sites of Jarmo and Jericho, see Antiquity XXX (1956), and XXXI (1957). 

2. S. N. Kramer, From the Tablets of Sumer, p. 61. The quotations are for the most part 
verbatim. 

3. See p. 520 below. 

4. On the difficult problems concerning the domestication and utilization of the camel see, 
among others, R. Walz in Zeitschrift der Deutschen MorgenldruUschen Gesellschaft, lOi 
(1951)1 PP« 29-51, and IV^me Congr&s International des Sciences Anthropologiques et 
Ethnologiques, Vienne 1952, Actes (publ. 1956), pp. 190-204; W. M. Misekell, in 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, XI (Albuquerque, 1955), pp. 236-2. On the 
camel in Egypt see also the bibliography in Institut Fran^ais d’Archtologie Orientale, 
Bulletin, XLIX, n. 2 (Cairo, 1950). 

5. Professor F. Schachermeyr stresses also the role of the Hurrians and the Mitanni to both 
of whom the use of the chariot was known. There is evidence that horses were imported 
from Armenia at an even earlier date. See F. Han&ar, Das Pferd in prdkistorischer und 
fiUher historischer Zeit (Wien, 1956), pp. 550 sq. 

6. cf. sttfnra, p. 410, n. 25. 

7. Some authorities have maintained ‘that the Indus valley people knew the horse at about 
2500 BC at the latest*. See R. C. Majumdar, ed.. The History and Culture of the Indian 
People: I, The Vedk Age (London, 1951), p 194. 

8. Lewis-holes are slots cut in the stone so as to provide a grip to pincers or other tools used 
in moving the block. 

9. Professor J. Ledant observes that Egyptian colonnades, particularly during the later 
period were covered with wooden roofs [see Les Cahiers Techmques de PArt (Strasbourg, 
1957)1 P> 37 i 12.71]. Wooden beams of considerable dimensions may have been employed, 
since, as early as the Old Empire, during the Fourth Dynasty, the boat found near the 
Cheops pyramid comprised enormous planks of wood up to 23 metres in length; see H. 
Ricke, Orimtcdische Uteraturzeitung (1959), col. 22, and infra, p. 596, n. 32. 

zo. Professor J. Ledant draws attention to the fiict that the Egyptian temples also induded 
oonsidetable areas of bridrwotk; all the surrounding walls were, for instance, in brick. 
Nor should it be forgotten that t^ ffir less resistant material has not always survived the 
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passage of millennia, nor has sufficient attention always been paid to it by excavators 
who were almost always primarily in search of stone and who experienced the utmost 
difficulty in extracting the bricks which were mixed with the accumulations of silt in 
which they lay. On the difficulty of the excavation of sun-dried brick in Egypt, sec 
Orientedia, Vol I (X950), p. 362, and Figs 2-5. 

11. An exception to this is the city wall of Hattusas where there remain at least five courses 
of heavy masonry; but the blocks are roughly cut to shape but not dressed as ashlar. 
There are late exceptions, as one at Carchemish. 

12. Professor I. M. Diakonoff doubts whether nationalist sentiment played any role here. 

13. Professor I. M. Diakonoff maintains that it is impossible to speak of government before 
the end of the urban revolution. 

14. Professor I. M. Diakonoff considers that the attribution of sentimental origins to plano¬ 
convex bricks lacks conclusive evidence. 

15. The discoveries of Sakaria Goneim at Saqqarah have led to the abandonment of the idea 
that the Sinai relief is First Dynasty Semer-Khet. It is rather a Third Dynasty Semer- 
Khet relief, cf. Orientaliay XXIII (1954), p. 304; Professor J. Cern^, The Inscriptions of 
Sinai, II (i 955 )» P- 53 - 

16. It is worth remarking that when a state silver coinage was introduced in Asia in the 
eighth century BC the Syrian merchants commonly surcharged the coins with their 
private stamps as a guarantee of the purity of the metal. 

17. On iron metalltirgy in Egypt, the Sudan and Africa, see Jean Leclant, CoUoque Inter¬ 
national. Le fer a travers les ftges, Actes (Nancy, 195s); Memoire No. 16, Annales 
d*Histoire (Nancy, 1956), pp. 83-91. 

18. Doubts have been expressed as to the exact nature of the qyas. See R. C. Majumdar, ed. 
The History and Culture of the Indian People, I, The Vedic Age (London, 1951)1 P> 397 * 

19. Professor Shigeki Kaizuka and his colleagues point to the discovery of an example of iron 
edge put on bronze weapons which appears to date from the laner part of the Shang 
dynasty. 

20. To the ancient Egyptians, the God Ptah was the patron of the goldsmith craftsmen, 
connected with dwarfing and certain forms of physical deformation. See P. Montet, 
‘Ptah-patfeque et les orffcvres’, in Revue Archiologique, 6**“® s^rie, XL (1952), pp. i-ii. 

21. See C. F. A. Schaeffer, Ugaritica, II (Paris, 1950), pp. 56-115. If the facts are beyond 
dispute, Schaeffer’s theory seems hypothetical to Professor F. Schacherme3rr. 

22. Parimachu (or rather Pareamakhu, which is the transcription of the ancient Egyptian 
Paraemhab, or Paraemhat) seems in fact to have been a doaor. (E. Weidner, KUB, III, 
No. 67); see E. Laroche, Revue Hittite et Asiatique, XV, 60 (1957), p. 87, No. 174, 3, 
and the bibliography contained in Jean Leclant, Bibliotheca Orientalis, XV (1958), p. 232, 
n. 44. 

23. A case in point is that of the architect Nekhebu in the Sixth Dynasty. He says, *His 
Majesty found me a common builder, and His Majesty appointed me to the offices of 
Inspector of Builders and Superintendent of a Guild. And His Majesty placed me as 
King’s Architect and Builder, then Royal Architect and Builder tmder the King’s super¬ 
vision. And His Majesty appointed me Sole Companion, King’s Archltea, and Builder 
in the Two Houses.’ 

In fact, Nekhebu’s elder brother held all these offices and Nekhebu had worked under 
his brother continuously, so that a ceruin amount of nepotism may be suspected; and 
Nekhebu was never a ‘conunon builder’ for he was an educated youth apprenticed to 
his brother ‘to do the writing’. His rise, however, was none the less spectacular. 

24. See Dr R. J. Forbes,'frudtes in Ancient Technology (Leiden, 195s), P- 123. 

25. As a scholar on behalf of the National Commission for Israel points out, the potter’s 
wheel appeared almost contemporaneously in Mesopotamia and Palestine, some time in 
the second half of the fourth millenniiun BC. Clear traces of the wheel can be observed 
on Chalcolithic vessels from Ghassul beyond the Jordan. 
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26. In the opinion of Professor D. J. Mulvaneyi students of prehistoric art might dispute Sir 
Leonard’s remark regarding the slight aesthetic value of the Beaker pottery. 

27. See H. G. Creel, The Birth of China (London, 1936), p. 105. 

28. The subject is carefully tri^ted by H. C. Beek, ‘Glass before 1500 bc’, in Ancient Egypt 
and the East (London, June 1934). 

29. Professor F. Schacbermeyr points out that in the very earliest periods, before pottery had 
been invented, there was a voy important stone-bowl culture in Cyprus, Syria, and 
Palestine (Jeridio, Abu Gosh) as well as Mesopotamia. Later on, stone bowls were brought 
from Tell Halaf to Anatolia, Soskie and the Danubian basin. 

30. The reference is to alabaster lamps and unguent jars; the lids of the Canopic jars were 
carved by sculptors, not by vase-makers, and the difference is striking. 

31. There were, however, elephants in north-western Syria. See pp. 584, 788, 790 (n. 15); 
also R. O. Barnett, J'btima/ of Hellenist StudieSi 68 (1948), pp. 6-7. 

32. Professor J. Leclant draws attention to the great cedarwood boats of the Fourth Dynasty, 
the elements of which were discovered in 1954 in perfect order in something resemblii^ 
a dry dock to the south of the Cheops pyramid at Giza. These were 43 metres long, and 
as high as 7 metres at the stem and s metres at the prow. The longest pieces serving 
as the framewbrk of the hull are 23 metre-planks, 50 centimetres thidc and 75 centimetres 
high, each weighing 2 tons. The monoxylic oars were 9 metres long. Thus excellent raw 
materials were available to the Egyptian carpenters. Particular attention should be given 
to the method of mounting the craft, almost entirely without the aid of any metal 
element (only three copper nails were foimd for the whole boat). 

The planks were pierced with holes making it possible to thread cords binding one 
plank to another. These cords were passed inside the boat and, except in rare instances, 
were not visible from the exterior. Thus the boat was constructed of planks literally 
‘sewn’ together. In the water the wood swelled, while the cords tightened, thus ensuring 
perfect junction of the elements, and making the boat waterproof, so that it was unneces¬ 
sary to caulk the hull. 

33. ‘The priests wear only a linen garment and shoes made of pap3mis; it is forbidden for 
them to adopt other dothes’ (Herodotus, II, 37); ‘the priests do not introduce woollen 
garments into the sanctuary, nor are they buried in them; the religious law forbids 
this’ (Herodotus, II, 81). Similar taboos are set forth in the Gnomon of the Idiologue 
( 7 i> 75-76) ®nd various Greek papyr. 

34. H. E. Winlock, Models of Daily Life in Ancient Egypt (Cambridge, Mass., 1955). 

35. Professor I. M. Diakonoff would have preferred the word ‘workshop’ rather than 
‘factory*; for him the latter term is more usual in connection with machinery and hired 
labour. 

But for Sir Leonard Woolley a single craftsman has his ‘workshop’; what is discussed 
here is a big shop with numerous work people employed by a single owner who is not 
himself a craftsman. Places of this sort did have machinery—^for weaving, for instance— 
and much labour, even if it was slave-labour and not hired labour. 

36. The text of this paragraph is based partly on the comments of Professor I. M. Diakonoff. 



CHAPTER V 


THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


TRADE 

r 11 

I RADE, in the simple form of barter, is as old as man. Man’s wants have 
JL never been limited to what he could produce for himself; an d if he could 
not by force seize that which he coveted then he was prepared to acquire it 
by exchange. Should he happen to possess something that other people 
desired he might be able to live on the proceeds of barter; when local demand 
was satisfied he would look for chents farther afield, and where the objeas to 
be bartered were small and easily portable his market might extend very far. 
Thus in the Chalcolithic Age, we find in the house ruins of the early al’Ubaid 
period at Ur beads made of amazonite which must have been imported from 
the Nilghiri hills of southern India; presumably diey had not come directly 
but had been passed from hand to hand, but even so they illustrate in a 
surprising fashion the ramifications of international exchange. Such early 
contacts, casual as they may be, are noteworthy as explaining the interaction 
of local cultures, but they are no more than the background of trade proper; 
the sporadic and unorganized adventures of the individual pedlar led up to 
but scarcely form part of the history of commerce. 

As we have sren (Part II, Chapter IV, Metallurgy), it was the introduction 
of metal and the development of metallurgical science that more than anything 
else made trade essenti^. The smith had no time for anything outside his own 
profession, and he was manufacturing things which other people could not 
make but everybody needed; exchange therefore was a mutual necessity. But 
the smith’s raw material was seldom to be found dose at hand; he had to rely 
upon large-scale imports, which again had to be paid for, and that meant 
organization of a far-reaching sort; the retail trade with his neighbours at 
home was easy enough, but the importation of ore or crude metal from abroad 
was a business with which he could not cope himself. 

In different countries the problem was approached in different ways. On 
the one hand we have, in Egypt, where ‘Egypt’ and ‘Pharaoh’ were identified, 
a system which corresponds to what in the modem world would be called the 
nationalization of industry. On the other hand, in Mesopotamia, by what we 
may term a capitalist system,^ the individual merdumt acts on his own 
initiative but within the limits of the law and subject to the taxation imposed 
by the state in the general interest. And, lastly, in certain communities such 
as the Phoenician coast towns, it would seem that the merchants (of ^om 
the ruler would be one) controlled the state in the interests of tracte. These 
differences were not due to ideologies deliberately formulated: man had not 
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then acquired so philosophical an outlook; they resulted mainly from their 
-economic character and resources; but they were very real, and it is interesting 
to observe the success or failure—and the reasons for the success or failure— 
of commerce organized on principles so fundamentally opposed. 

Egypt 

In Egyptian texts, down to the end of the second millennium BC, there is 
nowhere any mention of merchants. This silence does not mean, as some 
authorities have assumed, that commerce was non-existent, but it does imply 
that private merchants, even though they existed and might become wealthy, 
yet enjoyed no such social rank as would enable them to build rich tombs for 
themselves and thereby leave a memorial that could endure to our time. We 
have no knowledge of any Egyptian laws regulating trade, and this ^ain 
tends to show that the private trader played no very important part in the 
land’s economy. The fact was that all commerce was in the hands of Pharaoh, 
and the divine Pharaoh was, of course, a law unto himself. 

As regards internal trade, it must be remembered that in theory at least the 
whole land of Egypt was the personal property of Pharaoh. It is true that the 
feudal nobility installed by him after ^e conquest of the delta by the rulers 
of the First Dynasty did in time encroach upon the royal authority and 
attempt to make themselves independent, but the establishment of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty saw the elimination of those hereditary p^rs and the 
confiscation of their landed property, which all passed again to the crown. It 
is true too that the great temples acquired by royal gift enormous territories, 
the revenues from which provided for the maintenance of the priesthood and 
the observance of the ritual service of the gods; but those possessions did 
result from royal gift, and the gift could be revoked, as when Akhenaton 
closed down the Amon temple at Thebes and seized its property. The time 
was yet to come when the priests would prove more powerful than the king, 
and in the meantime the Pharaohs of the Empire could fairly look upon Egypt 
as their personal estate. The entire produce of the land therefore was 
Pharaoh’s. An army of administrators supervised the rural economy of the 
Nile valley, regulated the canal system and collected the proportion of the 
harvest that the tenant fiirmers owed as taxes to their overlord; there was 
little opening here for the private speculator, and although, obviously, a man 
might sell his superfluous grain to a townsman, or to the local baker, ^s was 
all small-scale dealing in which the state was not called to interfere. All major 
operations could be carried out only by the controllers of the royal granaries. 
Again, Pharaoh enjoyed an absolute monopoly of the stone quarries, of gold 
and copper mining, and of major building operations. 

It was clearly to the country’s advantage that the exploitation of the rich 
gold-fields in the eastern desert should be reserved to the state and not left 
to the mercy of private speculators intent on making fortunes for themselves; 
gdd had very early become a weapon far too powerful for the ruler to allow 
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of its source passing into the hands of possible rivals, and the embargo upon 
gold m i ning was justified both upon public grounds and as a dynastic safe¬ 
guard. 

With copper the case was somewhat different. The mines of Sinai lay far 
off, in a desolate country where the maintenance of min e-workers required 
elaborate organization for food and transport and where troops were needed 
to ward off raids by the wild nomads; the accounts that have come down to us 
of the expeditions to Sinai show that no thing short of the royal authority 
could have undertaken what were in fact military campaigns on a large scale. 
Pharaoh's monopoly of copper mining was natural and indeed inevitable in 
the circumstances. 

The monopoly of stone quarrying and that of building construction are 
complementary. Only the Pharaoh built temples.^ He was also obliged to 
construct his own tomb—^pyramid or rock-hewn chambered shaft—^with its 
mortuary chapel, etc.; and he would reward the faithful service of his officers 
by the bestowal of a tomb such as the mastabas that surround the pyramids of 
Gizeh or the (unfinished) carved and painted rock tombs in the hills behind 
Tell el Amania.3 No other stone buildings were erected in Egypt (Part II, 
Chapter IV, Architecture), and therefore no other than Pharaoh had need of 
building stone; but his own works were normally on so vast a scale that no 
private contractor could have undertaken them, even if it had been moraUy 
possible for Pharaoh to delate to another the most essential of his royal duties. 

The well-being of Egypt depended upon the goodwill of the gods, whom 
therefore it was important to propitiate, so that the building and the upkeep 
of their temples was an essential function of the government, that is, of the 
Pharaoh. It was also bound up with the personality of the divine Pharaoh, 
and the country could not afford his extinction, which would result from the 
corruption of his mortal body and from the n^ect of the ceremonies which 
assured his continued life in the after-world. The building of the colossal 
tombs of the Egyptian kings was as much an act of faith as was the building 
of the great cathedrals of mediaeval Europe, and its object was not simply to 
minister to the vainglory of the ruler but to take out, as it were, an insurance 
policy for the country. Therefore from the moment of his accession to the 
throne Pharaoh was busy with the preparation of his tomb, and this had to 
be done by direct labour. There was no question of letting out the work to 
contractors; the vast numbers of labourers required were called up by the 
corvde system put into force at the time of year when agricultural work was 
slack, and they were in Pharaoh's own service, organized on military lines (the 
larger gangs were called aperu, a mihtary term) and supplied with rations from 
the royal stor^. Quarrying, transport and building were all under Pharaoh's 
sole control, but matters did not end there. Tombs and temples alike required 
sculptors and goldsmiths and skilled craftsmen of all sorts, and they too were 
in Pharaoh's service, as is made clear by, for example, the relicfr and inscrip¬ 
tions in the tomb of Rekhmir6, who was responsible for their inspection. 
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Theoretically the craftsmen were free men; but the ablest of them were 
engaged by the king at a wage for life, and their sons after them; undoubtedly 
there were also free craftsmen working privately, sometimes in the employ¬ 
ment of a great noble, sometimes entirely on their own, finding their clients 
in the load market; but such would scarcely be the masters of their craft. 

With the state, in the person of the Pharaoh, exercising such complete 
control over the natural resources and over the labour forces of the country, 
there was dearly very little scope left for ‘big business* by the private 
merchants. Their place was taken by an elaborate dvil service acting with 
the authority and for the benefit of the crown. Of course there was always 
plenty of petty retail trade in the village market-square and in the town 
bazaar, though most of the things sold there, grain or oil, animals or manu¬ 
factured goods, had to pay taxes to the government. But even in the field of 
direct trade the merchant’s opportunities were very limited; as early as the 
Third Dynasty we hear of a ‘director of all the King’s fiax*4 and we may be 
sure that in all commodities the main stocks were either owned or controlled 
by the Pharaoh. 

But if the internal trade of Egypt was to so large an extent a royal monopoly, 
the same was yet more true of foreign commerce. 

Egypt, as organized by the Pharaohs, was to an unusual degree self- 
sufficing. The ordinary dtizen could be housed, clothed and fed, could 
ftimish himself with the tools of his trade, with the raw material required by 
his craft and with the ornaments desired by his wife, entirely from the re¬ 
sources of the kingdom; a bountiful nature supplied all the necessities of life. 
Egypt’s foreign trade was a trade in luxuries, so far as the individual was 
concerned, but some at least of those luxuries were really needed for the 
land’s well-being. The temples could not be built without heavy timbers of 
hardwood sudh as did not grow in the Nile valley, and the temple ritual 
demanded the use of incense which, too, the \^ey ffid not produce. Oil—‘the 
remedy of the body’—^was needed both for medicinal and for magico^ 
religious purposes; myrrh, oissia and resin were used for mummification; 
silver was not foimd in Egypt and was therefore precious as well as beautiful, 
so that silver offerings would be peculiarly acceptable to the gods. Obviously 
it was Pharaoh’s duty to arrange for the import of things servii^ such religious 
purposes and obviously it was to his interest to keep it in his own hands; 
foreign trade ffierefore became a royal monopoly. 

The cmly profitable commercial lines were two, northwards to the Syrian 
coast and southwards to the semi-fabulous land of Punt; for the first, sea 
traffic was essential; for Punt, goods could be carried overland by way of the 
Sudan, or, better, could go by ship from a port on the Red Sea. 

Byblos was at the start the outlet for Syrian trade. Egypt’s connection with 
Byblos goes back to very early days, before the Two Kingdoms of the Nile 
valley had been unified and t^ore Semitic incomers had founded the cities 
of Sidon and Tyre. From the temples of Byblos there have been recovered 
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Egyptian polished stone axes, flint knives, beads and palettes dating to the 
pre-Dynastic age;? then comes an alabaster vase fragment bearing the name 
of Khasekhamui of the Second Dynasty and later others wi± the names of 
Cheops, Mykerinus, Unas, and, for the Sixth Dynasty, Teti and the two 
Pepis; clearly no private merchant could have brought royal treasures of the 
sort. Actually the Third Dynasty Pharaoh Sneferu mentions the return of a 
fleet of forty vessels bringing pine logs, some destined for the roofing of the 
royal palace and some for naval construction; Egypt was therefore already 
building sea-going ships of imported Syrian timber, probably on the Syrian 
model, but judging from the reUefs in the funerary temple of Sahure (Fifth 
Dynasty), by methods which were inherited from the old boat-builders 
of the Nile. In the same rehefs we see that the ships carried their com¬ 
plement of regular troops, a further proof that the vessels of the Byblos 
line (they were called ^kebent\ Keben = Byblos) were royal property. That a 
great deal of the merchandise from Byblos, and later from Tyre and Sidon, 
was carried in Syrian bottoms to some Egyptian port designated for their use 
(as Naukratis was for the Greeks of after times) may be taken for granted; we 
see this in the case of Wenamon who, although an envoy, the High Priest of 
Amon in the days of Ramses XI, travelled in a Syrian ship to Byblos, and 
what was true of the late period must have been true of the early. The regular 
cabotage traffic was conducted by the shipmasters of the Levant coastal 
towns and only when some specid project called for extraordinary supplies 
did a whole squadron of the Pharaoh’s kebent cargo ships go out to sea; their 
successful return from such a mission was an event worthy to be recorded in 
the royal annals. But we never hear of privately owned Egyptian vessels 
taking part in the Levant trade. 

The strict control of sea-borne traffic must have been a matter of mutual 
agreement, but it is not easy to determine exactly what was the relation 
between Pharaoh and the merchant princes of the Syrian coast. With Byblos 
the connection was very close. On a sculptured relief dedicated in a local 
temple Pepi actually calls himself‘Lord of Byblos’, but the phrase may imply 
not so much suzerainty as seniority in a partnership. Similarly, when Pepi 
I’s officer. Uni, leads an expedition by sea and lands on the coast below 
Mount Carmel to punish a rebeUious tribe, the Pharaoh may merely have 
been striking at the base of the Beduin who had been raiding the far-off 
Egyptian frontier, or he may have been called in by his Syrian business ally 
to police the latter’s hinterland. In any case, commercial relations depended 
upon goodwill, and where one of the parties was the Pharaoh of Egypt that 
goodwill was bound to have its political aspect. The various objects bearing 
the names of early Pharaohs found at Byblos were presumably the honorific 
presents bestowed upon a ftiend less important than the giver but none the 
less independent; but the danger was that the senior partner might aim at 
imdivided control. The big portrait statues of Twelfth Dynasty kings un¬ 
earned at Ugarit were set up there not as signs of friendship but as evidence 
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of Egyptian domination over yet another outlet for Asiatic trad$; commerce 
-was, as often, the forerunner of imperialism. The other danger involved in the 
royal monopoly was that international trade was made dependent upon the 
political and znilitary strength of a single individual or dynasty. The story of 
the luckless Wenamon is familiar, but that esunple (coming ^er the end of 
the period dealt with in this volume) had its precedents in earlier times of 
Egyptian weakness; when the Sixth Dynasty collapsed the Levant trade 
collapsed with it: *Now that the ships go no more to Byblos how shall we 
replace for our mummies the **ash** wood of which one used to make coffins 
for the priests and whose resin served to embalm the nobles ?’ 

Trade with the south—with the ill-defined Land of Punt, at the south end 
of the Red Sea, which perhaps embraced the Yemen as well as Somaliland— 
was easily reserved against private enterprise but, outside the Egyptian 
frontier, was not subjea to Pt^aoh’s political control. The principal imports 
were precious woods, ivory, myrrh and frankincense, gold and panther skins 
and ostrich feathers. Much of this could come overland or by way of the Nile 
to the southern boundaries of Egypt, brought there by Sudanese merchants 
or more simply by wandering tribesmen, casually, often in small consign¬ 
ments passed, it may be, from hand to hand (hence ffie ambiguity of the name 
*Punt’) and carried north because rumour said that high prices could be got 
in Egypt. Traffic of this sort goes back to pre-Dynastic times, when frontiers 
were ill defined, but with the unification of Egypt steps were soon taken to 
safeguard the southern boundary against Sudanese raiders and, at the same 
time, to take advantage of the commercial possibilities of the land. The 
obvious centre of control was the cataract region where the barren desert 
closes in on the rocky ravine of the Nile, forcing all traffic to mke one and the 
same route; inddentaUy, it was from this ravine that Pharaoh could quarry 
the granite which was so prized for temple building. Khasekhemui first, and 
after him Sneferu, invaded the Sudan and established his frontier;^ its 
maintenance was entrusted to the nomarchs of Elephantine the head of whose 
family bore, in the reign of Memere, the title ‘Keeper of the Door of the 
South’, while other officials of his staff were entitled ‘Caravan-conductor, who 
brings the products of the countries to his Lord’. Elephantine in fact became 
the customs house and collecting centre for overland trade with the south. Not 
content with the irr^ular arrival of merchandise dribbling up through the 
Sudan, Pharaoh now began to send expeditions southwards from Elephantine. 
These were military raids intended to maintain Egyptian prestige, to loot, 
and to buy. Harkhuf, the Lord of Elephantine, conducted three such expedi¬ 
tions under Memere and a fourth under Pepi II; on his third journey he 
brought back three hundred donkey-loads of ‘incense, ebony, oil (?), grain, 
panther skins, ivory, boomerangs and all manner of good things’, and on his 
fourth journey he secured a pigmy, reckoned by the royal court to be the 
chief treasure of ail. Under the Sixth Dynasty a new fortress and customs¬ 
house was built at Kerma, at the head of the diird cataract, wbidi might act 
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as an advanced trading-post to which the Sudanese could bring tlieir goods 
in exchange for the jewellery and tlw knives, the strong scents and the rolls 
of white or dyed doth which then, as in the nineteenth century ad, found a 
ready market in Africa. 

But these royal expeditions were expensive and dangerous (we hear of 
more than one being cut up by the savage tribes whom they encountered) 
and not likdy to be always profitable; moreover, the difficulties of transport 
meant that the heavier and bulkier goods could be obtained only in very small 
quantities. The alternative was to make use of the sea route, but that was an 
adventure which, so far as we know, could be risked only occasionally and 
when demands were more than usually ui^ent. The first Punt mission 
recorded in Egyptian annals was organized by Sahure of the Fifth Dynasty 
(there may have been earlier expeditions about which we know nothing) and 
it must have taxed even the royd resources. The barges that brought copper 
across from the Sinai mines were too small for the present purposes and 
probably not seaworthy; ships, therefore, sea-going vessels of the kebent type, 
had to be built on the Red Sea coast, and all the timber for these, the carpen¬ 
ters and the sailors, together with all their rations and equipment, had to be 
transported from Koptos to the improvised dockyards. V^en the ships were 
ready the soldiers had to come too, for there was no knowing what reception 
the squadron would get in the strange lands for which it was heading. In 
order to benefit by the monsoon winds the ships had to sail in June and start 
back about the beginning of October, and even so the last 350 miles would 
have to be covered with the oar in face of the north wind; January or February 
might see them safely home—^granted, that is, that the pilots knew enough 
about the weather conditions and that the people of Punt could be induced 
to come to terms quickly. Sahure’s expedition was a success and encouraged 
his descendants; he brought back 80,000 measures of myrrh, 6,ooo(?) weight 
of electrum and 2,600 planks of ebony. Isesi, a later Pharaoh of the Fifth 
Dynasty, sent a mission which managed to procure him a pigmy. Under the 
Sixth Dynasty more expeditions were made, and by the time of the Middle 
Kingdom matters may perhaps have been made easier by the digging of a 
canal connecting the Nile with the Red Sea so that ships of the Mediterranean 
fleet could be transferred to the African trade route. In the Eleventh Dynasty 
the Pharaoh Mentuhotep III not only sent ships to Punt but also built road- 
stations and dug weUs along the Koptos track. Under Sesostris II of the 
Twelfth Dynasty expeditions had become more or less normal affairs; but 
the most famous of was that sent by Queen Hatshepsut in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty which brought back thirty-one living myrrh trees to decorate the 
fa9ade of her temple at Deir el Bahri. That expedition was apparently the 
first which had gone from Egypt to Punt since Hyksos times; ‘''^y have ye 
come hither to this land whi(^ the people of Egypt know not ?’ cried the 
astonished Puntites; ‘Did ye descend upon the roads of heaven, or did ye sail 
upon the waters, upon the sea of God’s-Land ?’ The long gap in a profitable 
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traffic shows again how, with a government monopoly m foreign trade, the 
l:ollapse of the government means the complete severance of commercial ties; 
there were no merchants in Egypt to carry on Pharaoh’s business for him. 

Mesopotamia 

In Mesopotamia the development of the high civilization of the Sumerians 
and their successors depended entirely upon foreign trade. The amazin gly 
fertile soil of the river valley gave them an agricultural surplus, which was 
the essential medium of exchange, and the leisure which could make possible 
specialization in the arts and crafts as well as the appreciation of the amenities 
of life; but their country produced no good timber, no good stone, no gold, 
silver or copper; all the raw materials for the arts and crafts had to be 
imported in return either for agricultural pioduce or for manufactured goods. 
Some of the raw materials had to be brought from very far away, and the 
carriage of bulky goods such as grain over great distances was both difficult 
and expensive, so that it was better to make payment in something more 
portable and of greater value in proportion to its size and weight; the need 
was best met by manufactured goods, but those had to be of a quality that 
would find them a ready market abroad. If you wanted a good life you had to 
import, and to import successfully you had to develop taste and technique in 
industry; local conditions enforced civilization upon Sumer. Thus it is 
hardly a paradox to say that the Sumerians were, in their day, the world’s 
best metal-workers because they had no metal of their own. The credit for 
the discovery of the principles of metallurgy must go to the peoples of eastern 
Anatolia, living in the Lake Van-Caucasus area; but because those people 
found that they could get easy money by the export of their a>pper they had 
no incentive to carry the art of metal-working beyond its purely utilitarian 
su^e; as metal-workers they were almost immediately outclassed by their 
Mesopotamian dients, and it was only after the second miUenniimi bc that 
they developed a school of their own—and the Urartu school even then is 
lar^y derivative. The Sumerians were driven into trade, and the trade took 
them far afield; they were driven into manufacture, and what they made for 
export had to sell on its merits; the Sumerian dty states were based on 
agriculture, corresponding roughly to the canalization areas of the river 
valley, but the Sumerian dries flourished as centres of business and industry. 

According to Sumerian belief the patron god of the dty state was the 
absolute owner of the state territories. Parts of the divine estete would be 
retained and were fiirmed directly by the god’s priests, with serfs as labour^s, 
but the vast proportion was let to individuals; the latter had of course to pay 
their rent to the temple, in grain or cattle or farm produce, but with what was 
left to them they could do as they pleased, and their freedom to sell inevitably 
gave birth to a professional class of wholesale merchants. The temple priests 
also engaged in trade; the enormous stocks accumulated in the god’s store- 
chambers were more t^ suffident for the needs of the temple and the surplus 
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could be sold, providing funds for the mamteuance and adormncnt of tbc 
shrine; and since in the theocratic state of early times the god and the govern¬ 
ment were synonymous we find the state competing in the market on equal 
terms with the private merchant. The interesting feature of the Sumerian 
economy is just this. Because trade was the life-blood of the community the 
government was boimd to supervise and regulate the activities of the trader; 
it was obliged to ensure fair dealing between buyer and seller, because fraud 
destroys credit, and to protect the merchant, because his business is to the 
state’s advantage; but, as if recognizing that individual initiative is more 
likely to succeed in commerce than is a bureaucracy undisturbed by com¬ 
petition, it made no attempt whatsoever to replace the private trader by the 
state. Throughout Mesopotamian history the merchant had, within the limits 
of the law, a free hand to carry on his business, and it is worth noting how 
far more effective his purely commercial activities were than those of a 
government department with its political background. Thus Pharaoh of 
Egypt might solicit a Hittite ruler, over whom he had no control, for a 
consignment of iron, and receive a more or less polite refusal, or when his 
military powers ceased to command respea, might find his demand for cedar- 
wood contemptuously rejected by a petty prince of Byblos; but the Mesopo¬ 
tamian merest could carry on trade with central Anatolia—a land into 
which a Mesopotamian army had only once ventured—or with an Indian 
state distant beyond surmise. Moreover, with this capitalist system, the break¬ 
down of the political state did not involve the colkpse of trade. Ur, as the 
capital city of Mesopotamia imder the kings of the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
must then have reached the height of its prosperity; it was sacked and laid 
waste by the Elamites, but under the Larsa Dynasty which the Elamites 
installed, the dty, reduced politically to the grade of a provincial centre, 
carried on its manufactures and its foreign trade much as before and seems 
still to have ranked as the commercial capital. 

The Code of Hammurabi has preserved for us some at least of the laws 
regulating both internal and foreign trade. Because it was a strict rule that 
the details of every commercial transaction should be recorded in writing, 
and many thousands of such documents survive, much can be learnt about the 
operation of the laws and the general activities of the merchants; in addition 
there are various texts which incidentally throw light upon trade questions, 
while archaeological discoveries have contributed not a little to our know¬ 
ledge. Out of the vast amount of specialized detail it is possible to obtain a 
fair picture of the general principles and methods of commerce, both internal 
and external, for the whole period with which we are here concerned. 

Retail trading in the home market had of course begun with simple barter. 
But at a very early date such transactions, though they retained the outward 
form of barter, goods of one sort being exchanged for goods of another sort, 
were in fact sales; the object were not merely balanced one against another 
but were separately valued by reference to a common srandard, and those 
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values had to be brought to a common total; thus A sells to B a house worth 
.six talents for three rolls of cloth, value four talents, and ten sheep, value two 
talents. The original medium of exchange, natural in a land pre-eminently 
agricultural, had been grain—^just as the original unit of weight was a barley¬ 
corn. With the introduction of metal a second medium was added, copper, 
the ratio between them being fixed, so that in a written assessment of price 
both media would be mentioned, or either. Later, as wealth increased, silver 
and gold came in as standards; gold (in the form of rings) came very seldom 
into actual use, but silver, weight in the balance and duly tested for quality 
(though it might be guaranteed by a stamp such as ‘the seal of Babylon’) 
was normal currency; thus in Hammurabi’s Code agricultural wages and 
hiring rates are reckoned in grain, but those of the townsman in silver, while 
at the same time the concession is made ihal if a debtor has not money (i.e. 
silver) or com to pay but has goods, ‘he shall give to his merchant according 
to what he ha^ brought, and the merchant shall not object’. 

In the same way, loans were reckoned either in grain or in silver—^never in 
terms of any other commodity. Because of the prime importance of agricul¬ 
ture and of the productivity of the soil in lower Mesopotamia, where a thirty- 
or forty-fold return was but a normal crop, interest on loans was high; under 
the Third Dynasty of Ur the rate was 33 1 per cent, and this was confirmed 
by Hammurabi’s Code so far as grain was concerned, but for silver the rate 
was only 20 per cent, and in the Larsa period grain too came down to the 
same figure. The fact was that it was impossible to fix any rate by law. In the 
case of a dispute brought before the courts the law would be invoked and the 
legal rate of interest would be imposed; but in conunerdal ventures the rate 
charged by the lender would obviously be in proportion to the risks involved 
and every such transaction would be decided on its merits; thus, under 
the Third Dynasty, we find an instance of the interest on a silver loan reaching 
25 per cent, and very often it falls well below 20 per cent. It was to the 
state’s advantage that money should be easy, and the palace and the temple 
(i.e. the state) would prevent an exaggerated rate of interest being exacted by 
private moneylenders by granting loans at 12 per cent or less; thus at Sippar, 
in Babylonian times, the god Shamash was lending barley at 20 per cent and 
silver at 6 ^ per cent. Further to protect the borrower against overcharge, 
Hammurabi enaaed that the contraa should be drawn up before a govern¬ 
ment official, failing which the lender forfeited his rights to the capital, and 
an attempt to exact interest in excess of the legal maximum nulMed the 
agreement and the creditor lost his title to the debt. 

The solicitude of the state towards the borrower only refleas the impor¬ 
tance of trade to the community at large. Foreign trade required heavy 
financial backing, and it was essential that the merchants should be suitably 
financed. Moreover, to be successful, trade must be honestly conduaed, 
and therefore commercial dishonesty of any kind, or anything that opened the 
door to fraud in business, was severely punished. Every transaction in real 
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estate, loans and, in certain conditions, sales had to be in writing, with the 
names of the parties recorded; without that, no claim by a professed lender 
or seller was valid. To buy, or to receive on deposit, a man’s property from 
his son or his slave (i.e. from other than the responsible owner) without a 
written bond duly witnessed, involved the death penalty. The use of false 
weights or measures annulled any claim made by the creditor, and the prudent 
merchant therefore employed weights engraved with the guarantee of the 
state department. The creditor on his side could require a pledge as security 
for his loan, and this might mean that the debtor, if he had no land or house 
to his credit, might hand over his wife or his children as slaves; by Ham¬ 
murabi’s Code such bondage could be for three years only, but in later tim es 
no limit was put to its duration so long as the debt was unredeemed. 

Straight dealing in the town bazaars could be ensured by a competent 
police force, and petty fraud, easily defined, was a matter for the local courts; 
the strenuous legislation to which our sources bear witness was drawn up in 
the interests of foreign trade. It was in the sphere of international commerce 
that the Sumerian and later the Babylonian people displayed an initiative and 
a genius for organization which was to affect profoundly the history of man. 

The goods which the Mesopotamian merchants sought had to be obtained 
from sources lying outside their own borders and often not even in neigh¬ 
bouring countries but in dominions distant by two or three removes from 
their own. In these circumstances a travelling merchant could not be pro¬ 
tected by the armed forces of his own government but had to rely upon the 
goodwill of the government of the land through which he passed, which 
could be earned only by, on the one hand, the payment of customs and transit 
dues and, on the other, the extension to the subjects of that government of 
similar free-conduct rights in his own land. Generally the states of the 
Middle East were too well aware of the benefits they derived from the passage 
of merchandise to interfere with the caravans; war might, of course, cut 
communications and there was always risk from outlaws and robber bands, 
but the governments as such normally encouraged trade. Their attitude is 
illustrated by a late incident. A Babylonian caravan carrying a consignment 
of gold while passing through Canaan had been attacked and plundered by 
brigands; King Bumaburiash of Babylon writes to the Canaanite ruler 
demanding that the brigands be executed and the gold returned, otherwise 
‘trade between us shall stop!*; evidently he could think of no threat Ukely 
to be more efficacious. Foreign merchants were indeed welcome. When 
Sargon of Akkad boasted that the ships of Meluhl^, of Makkan and of 
Telmun were lying alongside the wharves of his capital his pleasure was in 
the arrival of trading missions from the south of the Persian Gulf; and when 
Ur-Nammu of Ur dIaims that he had ‘brought back the ships of Magan’ 
(apparently by clearing the silted-up canals) he had indeed re-opened the 
trade-routes, but for the use of the foreigners, not of his own sailors. 

Whether by sea or by land, a traveller could pass through the countries of 
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the andent world with tolerable safety. However, a single journey—and this 
was espedally true of land travel with all its difficulties of transport—^would 
not make a merchant’s fortune; for that he had to have regular traffic and 
regular contact. Since he could not expea to find just the goods he sought 
ready to hand in the course of a bri^ visit imannounced beforehand, he 
needed an organization on the spot which could order commodities in 
advance, aa as a collecting centre, make introductions and arrange payments. 
Some kind of local agency was indispensable. Gudea, patesi (or emt = prince) 
of Lagash in about 2200 bc, describes all the stocks of building material whidi 
he imported from many lands for his temple of the god Nin-gir-su—^timber 
from the cedar-forests and from Magan and Meluhha, porphyry, also from 
MeluhM, marble from the ‘marble mountains’, copper from Kimash, gold 
and silver and lead, asphalt and bitumen from Madga, the ships laden as 
corn-ships are laden when they biing in the harvest from the fiel^. The ensi 
may claim in self-glorification that ‘Gudea the High Priest of Nin-gir-su 
made liis way into the cedar-mountains which no man had penetrated before 
him’, but that can be no more than a figure of speech; undoubtedly he sent 
his own envoys rather than employii^ middlemen, but to fulfil so large an 
order he must have used the ordinary trade channels; we may even assume 
(thus interpreting Gudea’s phrase) that a resident agent had arranged in 
advance for the exploitation of a stretch of virgin forest to meet his require¬ 
ments. 

The charaaer of these trading outposts differed according to the con¬ 
ditions of the various countries. 

In central Syria, in the second half of the third millennium bc, we find 
at Qatna, on the middle Orontes, what is really a Mesopotamian town; it 
was built round a temple of Nin-Egal, a goddess particularly in favour at Ur, 
and associated with its King Adad-nirari (an Akkadian name) there is a high 
official whose title, sakkanaku, is in that age exclusively Babylonian. Syria 
was not a great power but parcelled out into paty states (in the four cunei¬ 
form texts foimd at Qatna more than half a dozen ‘kings’ are mentioned) no 
one of which would be able to guarantee the safety of a foreign trade agency 
against the jealousy or the rapacity of the others; here then the best solution 
was to have a purely Mesopotamian colony ranking as a kingdom on a par 
with its neighbours but secured against them by the military power of the 
home government. 

In the extreme north of Syria, where the Orontes turns westward to break 
through the Amanus range and reach the Mediterranean by way of Antioch, 
the little royal city of Alalakh commanded the approach to the famous 
‘Moimtain of Cedars’ and the road across the Aleppo plateau to the eastern¬ 
most bend of the Euphrates—^the road along which the cedar logs would be 
hauled for embarkation or to be floated downstream to Babylon and Sumer. 
That the timber merchants had their representatives here is likely, to say the 
least it, but the two or three Mesopotamian cylinder seals found in the 
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excavation of the early levels do not amount to proof, though the fact of a 
royal palace being designed on Mesopotamian lines supports the likelihood. 
Sargon of Akkad effectually did away with middlemen’s profits by seizing the 
country and so getting the sources of supply into his own hands, and his 
grandson also made himself master of the C^dar Mountain. For the later 
periods the tablets found, coming as they do from the royal archives, teU us 
nothing about private trade, but in the early part of the eighteenth century 
BC there is mention of two hundred measures of wool coming from the con¬ 
troller of Idma or Arazik, on the Euphrates; woollen doth was one of ±e 
regular articles of Mesopotamian export, and here again the Babylonian title 
of Sakkanaku is applied to an official in charge of stores containing cloth. 

Kultepe 

Much more illuminating is the case of Gane§. An epic poem, ‘The King 
of Battles’, describes how Sargon of Akkad led his army across unknown 
mountain passes into the heart of Anatolia to champion the cause of a colony 
of Akkadian merchants whose rights were being flouted by the local ruler. 
This, if not the actual settlement whose ruins, on the site now called Kultepe, 
have been excavated by the Turkish Historical Sodety with outstanding 
success, must have been of the same character. Outside the eastern rampart 
of the walled native town of Ganes there stretched a built-up area of rather 
more than a kilometre’s length which was for the exclusive use of the merch¬ 
ants of Assur. Clearly they were not allowed to live inside the town but were 
isolated and kept at arm’s length—^probably as much by their own wish as by 
the prejudice of the Anatolians; the Karum, as their quarter was called, might 
be compared with the ‘factory’ established by the old East India Company 
outside Calcutta, or, again, with the town of Naukratis which the Egyptian 
government assigned to the Greek traders of the seventh century bc. The date 
of the foundation of this colony is not yet known, but it flourished throughout 
the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur and until the nineteenth century bc. It 
was a dosely-knit organization, self-governing and independent; but because 
it was much too far from Mesopotamia to get any military assistance thence 
(Saigon’s expedition was a unique exception to the general rule), it had to rdy 
for its existence upon the tact of the merchants in their dealings with the 
rulers of Gane§ and upon the indisputable profit that thdr activities brought 
to the country. Their main business was the export of copper and as the 
tablets found in thdr archives prove they had by thdr strict application to 
the business brought thdr commerdal technique, and also the legal practices 
arising from thdr profession, to a stage even more advanced than that of 
their colleagues at home. 

Kultepe is not the only Anatolian site where a Mesopotamian trading 
outpost has been discovered; there was one at Bogazkoy, and there were 
probably others conforming more or less to the same pattern. For the pattern 
has its analogies elsewhere. At Ur itself there was a karum lying outside the 
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walls of the dty, and as appears from one of the phrase used, adminis¬ 
tratively distinct from it; merchants were members of the karum, they 
^etded their accounts there, they could keep their business assets there and if 
they managed their assets from there they did so as members of the merchants’ 
guild. It was not a residential area as the Gane§ karum was forced by local 
conditions to be, but more like what the Royal Exchange was for eighteenth- 
century London, and a member of it was supposed to act *like a gentleman’ 
—mar awelim —^that is, to observe certain ethical and social standards of 
conduct; all agreements were made and contracts lodged in the local temple 
of Shamash the Sun god (we have already seen Shamash acting as banker in 
the city of Sippar), so that the rehgious sanction re-enforced the moral 
code. 

The texts made it clear that the karum was pre-eminently the changing- 
house for external, i.e. inter-dty or international trade. Accordingly we may 
assume that there the Ur merchant met the representatives of the merchants of 
India. The archaeological evidence for the Indian trade takes it back to Early 
Dynastic times; from the royal cemetery at Ur come beads of artificially 
bleached cornelian identical with examples from Mohenjo-daro, there was a 
golden monkey on a pin in the grave of Mes-kalam-dug, and carved stone 
vases from Mehi (of the ‘KuUi’ culture, see p. 452) are not uncommon in that 
period. By the twenty-fourth century bc we begin to find on Sumerian sites, 
and more especially at Ur, engraved and inscribed seals of the Indus valley 
type which must have belonged to Indian residents, agents of business 
houses at Harappa or Mohenjo-daro engaged in the import and export 
trade between the two countries. The connection held good throughout the 
Third Dynasty of Ur and into the Larsa period, and perhaps the early Kassite, 
when it ends abruptly, probably with the downfall of the Indus valley dtics. 
Judging from the number of seals (Ur alone has produced a dozen, which in 
view of the accidents of survival and discovery must represent a great many 
more) the Indian colony was fairly large and trade therefore must have been 
on a considerable scale. There is no written evidence to explain the nature of 
the merchandise involved or the traffic arrangements employed, but consider¬ 
ing the difficulty and the cost of overland transport it is likely that most goods 
were brought by sea to Telmun. 

Telmun 

Towards the close of the second millennium Telmun, the modem Bahrein 
island, developed into one of the most important trading stations of the Middle 
East. Itself producing nothing more important than vegetables (Telmun 
onions were famous) it served as an entrepot for goods from all the lands 
oversea. We have seen (p. 607) that in earlier times the ships of Makkan, i.e. 
of Oman on the Persian Gulf, and of Meluj^, a coimtry which for the 
Mesopotamian was almost fabulous but may have been the east coast of 
Africa, discharged their cargoes directly upon the wharves of the riverine 
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ddes. Business documents from Ur show that as late as the reign of Ibbi-Sin, 
last king of the Third Dynasty of Ur, an Ur merchant would ship his goods 
and travel himself directly to Makkan, though whether the vessel belonged to 
Ur or to Makkan is not stated. But in the Larsa period Telmun enjoj^ a 
monopoly of the Gulf traffic; everything was discharged there and trans> 
shipped for its final destination. It was perhaps the development of the 
Indian trade that so benefited Telmun. The big deep-draughted dhows that 
in the monsoon season undertook the long voyage from the Persian Gulf to 
Karachi or Ceylon were quite unfit for the navigation of the rivers and 
canals of Mesopotamia, whereas the Mesopotamian river craft had always 
been accustomed to the cabotage of the Gulf ports; transshipment v^s there¬ 
fore a necessity, and Telmun offered a convenient anchorage. But for the Ur 
merchants it would be a great saving of time and expense if a single port and a 
single agency could deal with the whole cargo of the ship; moreover, since 
most goods were sent not on order but as a speculation in the hopes of sale, 
a single market dealing with commodities of all kinds was to everyone’s 
advantage; consequently the direct voyages to Makkan ceased and all trade 
was concentrated at Telmun. 

Ur, with easy access to the sea by canal and river {v. Ur-Nammu’s inscrip¬ 
tion cited above, p. 607), was in a favourable position to profit by this trade. 
The ship-masters of Ur were formed into a guild, the alik Telmuny which 
seems to have had a monopoly of the traffic, the master aaing as both captain 
and supercargo, doing most of the buying and selling himself, though he 
might agree to take with him individuals speculating on their own account. 
They were indeed more merchants than sailors if we may judge from their 
insistence on the dangers of the voyage, from the prayers and offerings made 
by their families on their behalf and from the ex-votos which they and their 
crews dedicated on their safe return. On the outgoing trip they would carry 
cash, i.e. silver, rolls or garments of woollen cloth, scented oils, etc., and they 
would bring back raw copper—^the standard commodity of the Telmun 
trade; a tablet mentions as much as 13,200 lb. of copper in a single cargo— 
ivory, hard woods such as ebony, stone beads, lapis lazuli, gold, eye-paint 
and pearls (?). With so wide a range of goods a skilful buyer could m^e a 
handsome profit. 

The history of the Gulf traffic is not without interest. Under the Third 
Dynasty of Ur the Makkan ships were financed out of temple funds and the 
merchant-adventurer paid tithe to the temple of Nannar; moreover, the title 
used for him is that of a palace functionary, and when Ur-Nammu revived 
the Makkan trade he did so for Nannar his god. It is clear that the govern¬ 
ment was at this time directly engaged in the business, either in competition 
with the private capitalist or possibly as holding a monopoly. In the Larsa 
period, on the other hand, the trade has passed entirely into the hands of the 
private merchants and ‘the palace’ contents itself with imposing considerable 
customs dues on the imported copper and in addition the importer pays a 
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dthe on all goods to the temple of Ningal; his old ofiSdal title has now given 
place to that of cUik Telmunt and his sphere of operations do^ not extend 
beyond Bahrein island. The concentration of trade in Bahrein saw the fullest 
development of its commerce; even in Mari, far distant on the middle 
Euphrates, the palace archives show contacts with the island—^messengers 
arrive from Telmun and the king of Mari dispatches caravans thither; 
presumably the last stages of the journey would be by the ships of the alik 
Telmun of Ur. But it also meant the gradual restriction of the mercantile 
horizon as direct contacts with the more remote sources of supply ceased. 
Then events in the Far East, probably the overthrow of the Indus valley 
cities by the invading Aryans and possibly some political upheaval in the 
south which affected Ceylon, put an end to the trade with those parts. The 
advantages of a general market no longer attracted to Telmun ^e copper 
of Makkan and the precious woods of Melul^a; the port dwindled, and 
letters written from Nippur in the fourteenth century show the island rather 
as a supplier of certain kinds of dates than as a commercial emporium; it had 
reverted to its original status, with dates instead of onions as its main agricul¬ 
tural asset. 

The travelling trader could be the agent employed by die home merchant 
—^this seems to have been the more common practice for overland business 
in the early period—or he could be in partnership with him, which was the 
normal rule in the later trade with Telmun. The clauses in the Code of 
Hammurabi which regulated the relation between principal and agent, in so 
far as they survive (many of them are lost), aim generally at securing honest 
dealing in transactions in which fraud on either side was only too easy. A 
written document had to define the exact duties of the employee and the 
value of the money or goods entrusted to him, and he had to keep account 
of all his operations and note all profits realized. On his return he had to 
repay the whole capital to his employer, obtaining a receipt for it, and from 
the profits he took the percentage due to him by the original agreement. If 
through his own negligence or incapacity profits were unsatisfactory he had 
to return twice the capital. Obviously the merchant expected to make a 
profit of not less than lOO per cent on the money he risked; but if the agent 
could prove that losses were due *to the hand of god or of the king’s enemies’ 
he was absolved from all liability. If the commercial traveller could not 
produce receipts covering his expenditure he had no claim to reimbursement. 
In the case of dispute between the two parties then, in the absence of written 
proof, the case was heard before wimesses in the temple—^presumably the 
temple of Shamash in which the contract would have been drawn up; if the 
traveller was found to be in default he had to pay three times the sum owed, 
if the financier, six times; from the severity of the penalties one can estimate 
the remunerative character of the business. 

Tablets of the Larsa period found at Ur, many of them actual contracts, 
throw much light upon the working of the overseas trade. The simplest 
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course was for the tamkarum, the capitalist, to advance the necessary funds to 
the merchant-adventurer at a fixed rate of interest without r unnin g any risk 
himself j thus, ‘A and B have borrowed from X 2 mina of silver and 5 gur of 
oil and 30 garments as capital for a paitnership for an expedition to Telmun 
to buy copper. After the safe termination of the voyage X will not recognize 
any commercial losses incurred by A and B; they have agreed to satisfy X 
with 4 mina of copper for each shekel of silver as a just [price ?].* But because 
profits might be very high the capitalist might try to improve his position; 
thus we find a certain Zubabum lending ii shekels of silver, without interest, 
to a group of five parmers one of whom is himself; on a fixed date the entire 
capital is to be repaid to him by any one, or aU, of his four associates while 
he, as full partner, shares equ^y with them the profits of. the enterprise. 
Similarly the travelling merchant was anxious to spread the risk of the 
voyage. Before starting on it he might sell for cash *a share in the sea expedi¬ 
tion’, thus effecting a form of maritime insurance; usually he would insert in 
the contract a proviso that the cash advanced by his tamkarum partner was 
due for repayment only on the safe return of the ship; sometimes the advance 
is specified as *a favour’, i.e. an advance made on the credit of the borrower 
without any pledge or security being deposited with the lender, in which case 
the loss of ship and cargo would fall entirely on the financier. Another safe¬ 
guard for the alik Telmun was to spread his investments; thus one and the 
same man on three occasions appears as captain and supercargo borrowing 
the cash to finance his voyages and on twelve occasions advances money 
himself to finance the voyage of others. 

A ship setting out for an overseas market could be laden with any kind of 
saleable goods, but for the commercial traveller journeying by land with only 
donkeys for transport bulky and heavy merchandise was to be avoided as far 
as possible.? He could take silver, but that being itself an import, its use 
abroad would not prove of advantage to the exporter, though it might be in 
some areas the best medium for purchases; its intrinsic value too made it a 
risky thing to carry. The difficulty was solved by what might be called letters 
of credit, a system facilitated by the existence of established agents on the 
trade-routes. The traveller, starting with a consignment of grain, might sell 
it in some town on his road, receiving a signed tablet with the value expressed 
in copper possibly, or in silver, with which he could buy there or elsewhere 
something to the same value which he could sell at a profit farther along on his 
journey. Again he might realize his promissory note not necessarily in the 
form of the actual goods mentioned therein, or even in actual goods at aU, 
but in the form of another note guaranteeing the delivery of some com¬ 
modity for which there was a demand farther north. A clever salesman could 
effect several operations, and make a profit on each, in the course of a single 
journey. Since there was no coined money he was not troubled with difficul¬ 
ties of foreign exchange at the various frontiers; his tablets, payable on 
demand by the agents to whom he was accredited, were the ancient equivalent 
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of a paper currency based on commodity values, and made possible a com¬ 
merce extending &r beyond the boundaries of bis own country. 

Phoenicia 

We have not the evidence to show how far such a system was worked in 
other lands than Mesopotamia. The presence of Indians in Ur suggests 
something of the sort, but there are no documents to supplement the witness 
of the seals, and for China in the Shang period even archaeological evidence 
fails us. As for the cities of the Syrian coast, they undoubtedly lived by and 
for trade. Down to 1200 bc most of their business was done in Eg^’pt, to 
which they sent timber from the Lebanon forests, olive oil, cloth dyed with 
the famous murux purple, and gums; their skilled craftsmen, who were not 
gifted with imagination but would readily copy or adapt the designs of their 
Egyptian clients or of their Asiatic neighbors, manufactured in the precious 
metals and more especially in ivory luxury objects which commanded high 
prices and were eagerly sought after, as references in Homer show. 

The Phoenician ships did not yet venture across the open sea; theirs was a 
cabotage trade along the Syrian coast and no farther out than Cyprus, itself 
in sight from the mainland, but the ramifications of their commerce pene¬ 
trated &r. Excavation on a Phoenician site brings to light a remarkable medley 
of weights: side by side with the Phoenician shekel of 224 grammes, itself 
possibly a corruption of the 258-grammes Babylonian shekel, we find the true 
Babylonian shekel and the Egyptian sep and deben weights, as well as units of 
other systems not yet identified; it is dear that the merchants of Tyre and 
Sidon were dealing with a mixed clientde which induded dtizens of all the 
prindpal countries around them. This international trade was a very impor¬ 
tant factor in the progress of man’s dvilization in that it resulted in an inter¬ 
change of inventions and ideas between peoples who otherwise might never 
have been brought into contact; the Phoenidans and the Cretans, also a 
commerdal people whose sea-going ships had a wider range, acted as the 
middlemen of a cultural exchange so general in its scope and so fertilizing in 
its spirit that in the thirteenth century bc we can speak of an ^Eastern 
Mediterranean’ dvilization. The effects were indeed profound, but of the 
machinery by which they were realized we know very litde. Texts from Ugarit 
show that the various states were in accord to protect the interests of their 
travelling merchants, but no documents survive to explain the organization 
of the Phoenidan market or the accountancy system employed by the 
Phoenician finanders. This silence is the more curious in view of the fact that 
commerce was the sole reason for the existence of these maritime states; 
everybody there was engaged in trade. The story of Wenamon shows us the 
prince of Byblos as a glorified huckster; Himm of Tyre has his own merchant 
fleet and is eager to undertake building contracts for his ndghbours; and so 
it had been from the beginning. We may, if we so wish, assume that the 
Mesopotamian karum had its counterpart in the Syrian coast towns, but so 
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fer as real evidence goes the methods of the Phn entdan and Cretan dealers 
might have been the most primitive me thods of barter. 

Europe 

Those primitive methods were still, at the dose of our period^ characteristic 
of trade in the European continent. By the middle of the thir d TnillgnniuTn 
BC Baltic amber was already finding its way to Troy and to Knossos, and in 
the course of the second millennium the metal-workers of Hungary and 
Bohemia were marketing their goods westwards across Europe and into 
Britain; the fact of the trade’s existence and its influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of western culture are of prime importance, but the manner of it was 
that of a world still savage. Wandering gangs of smiths would extend the 
knowledge of metallurgy; bronze weapons would pass from hand to hand, 
exchanged for foodstuffs or skins, torWlfltby jet or for Irish gold; but for 
the history of organized commerce such traffic tells us no thing more than can 
be learned from any barbarous country. The needs of a civilized and a 
sophisticated world require for their satisfaction a trade system at once 
standardized and flexible, based on ultimate values but operating largely 
through credit; only in Mesopotamia can we observe the elaboration of such 
a system, and there it was developed to a state which anticipates modem 
business. 


COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT 

Land Transport 

Land transport in the ancient world was difficult and costly. Man could 
and did travel freely and for great distances, but what he could take with him 
was strictly limited to that which he could himself carry or could load on a 
pack animal, and the porterage of heavy or bulky goods would therefore be 
reduced to the minimum. 

It is true that the wheeled vehicle was introduced to Mesopotamia at an 
early date; day modds of such, children’s toys or votive objects occur in the 
Jamdat Nasr and perhaps in the Uruk period, i.e. in the latter half of the 
fourth millennium; the earliest actual examples and the most detailed illus¬ 
trations come in the Early D>mastic period, about 2700 bc. But this did not 
solve the problem of transport. In the first place, the vehides themsdves were 
unsuitable. The war chariot, which if it was to be effective at all had to be 
ffist-moving, was made as light as possible, but the four clumsy wheds, of 
solid wood built up in sections and fixed to the axle-tree were a serious 
handicap; although only two men were carried in the car it none the less 
required four asses—or onagers—^to draw it. The other type, w£^on rather 
than chariot, luid to be drawn by two oxen; since two such v^ons were found 
in a king’s grave it would seem that they were used for ceremonial purposes, 
not for the carrying of merchandise. Obviously the ox-carts could have been 
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employed for draught also, slow as th^ were, for short hauls but for short 
iiauls only; for a long trek across country they would have been useless. For 
the second and decisive objection to whaled traffic was the absence of roads. 
In the Euphrates valley itself the heavy carts could move about, making use 
of the cand banks as highways; but even there they could with difficulty risk 
going on the softer soil of the ^'atered fields (it was not without reason that 
Queen Shub-ad’s pleasure>car had sled runners instead of wheels) and for a 
loi^ journey through wooded or mountainous country they were manifestly 
impossible. Even when, early in the second millennium, the horse was 
introduced into Mesopotamia and then by vray of Syria into Egypt, the 
transport problem was not affected. For the armies of the Middle East it 
meant a revolutionary change, and the military power of a state depended 
largely on the chariotry it could put into the field; but since the right way of 
harnessing a draught horse had not been discovered the use of the horse for 
transport was iiopelessly uneconomical; and, again, the lac^ of roads ruled 
out long-distance wheeled traffic of any sort. 

In Egypt and in Mesopotamia ther^ore the transport of goods overland 
relied entirely upon the pack ass. In Egypt the lords of Elephantine, who were 
responsible for the Sudan trade, had the title of ^caravan-conductor* and one 
of them, Harkhuf, returning from the third expedition on which the Pharaoh 
Memere had sent him, had three hundred laden asses in his train. In Mesopo¬ 
tamia asses were indispensable even for inter-city trade if that meant going 
up-stream, and for journeys abroad they were always in demand; *As for the 
asses that you need,’ writes one merchant to another, *come and buy the 
asses. Come and buy them before th^ go off again’; and in the days of 
Sargon of Akkad a pack ass cost upwards of thirty shekels of silver, about 
twenty times the price of a sheep. In early days the temples and the rulers of 
the dty states kept large herds of asses, one of the uses of which would be to 
bring in the produce of the temple or royal estates and the tithes due from 
tenants. Similarly in Egypt all local transport from field to town was done by 
pack asses driven along the high canal banks; in the wall-reliei^ of the tombs 
of the nobility they appear as a necessary part of his possessions. 

To the transport animals employed by the ancient tuples of the Middle 
East one would naturally expea to add the camel—or raffier, the dromedary, 
the single-humped species of southern Asia, in later times so charaaeristic 
of those coimtries as to be an apt symbol of them. But in faa the subjea is 
strangely difficult. The question of the domestication of the camel is dis¬ 
cussed dsewhere {p. p. 521), and here we are concerned only with its use, but 
the evidence is far from satisfaaory. 

In Mesopotamia the dromedary is represented by a fourteenth-century 
terra-cotta head from ’Aqar Qfif and by Kassite clay figures from Warka; and 
it must have been known earlier because it has a Sumerian name, *ass of the 
Sea*, a nan^ implying that it came from the extreme south, i.e. from Arabia; 
but refeiences to it in Uterature are very few and far between. Only in the 
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reign of Tiglathpileser I, 1098-1068 bc, do the sculptures show that the 
Assyrian army had camel transport; a single limestone relief from Carchemish 
figuring an archer on a riding-camel (apparently a dromedary) may possibly 
belong to the second millennium BC but is more generally attributed to the 
ninth or eighth century. The Egyptians certainly Imew about the camel, but 
it is equally clear that they did not keep camels or use them for transport, and 
Egyptian literature has nothing to say about them. 

On the other hand there are numerous references to camels in the early 
books of the Old Testament. Abraham is said to possess camels, Jacob has 
camels, both when living at Haran and hiter in Palestine, and Joseph is sold 
by his brethren to Tshmaelites coming from Gilead with their camels bearing 
spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt’; also, the 
Hebrews are forbidden to eat the camel’s flesh. Because the Old Testament 
story contrasts so markedly in this respect with the silence of Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian literature, and also because, with seeming inconsistency, it 
says nothing about camels being used either by Joseph’s brethren when they 
came down into Egypt or by the Hebrews at the exodus, it has been suggested 
that we have to deal here with anachronistic interpolations by a late editor 
of the books. There is no ground for this suggestion. Historians are agreed 
that the rise to wealth and power of the mukarribs of Saba, and of the Min- 
yean kingdom of Arabia, was wholly due to camel-breeding and to the 
transport of myrrh, spices, etc., to Syria and Egypt; the Minyean success 
was due not to the sudden introduction of the camel but to the organization 
of a business which the Beduin dans had exercised in a desultory fashion 
for a very long time past. The trade of the ancient Middle East becomes 
largely unintelligible unless we admit the part in it played by ±e Beduin of 
the Arabian and Syrian deserts and their dromedaries. As nomads they were 
subject to no man and were the enemies of town-dwellers. Nobody but them¬ 
selves could venture across the desert tracks, so they had the monopoly of the 
carrying-trade, but they did not mix with the people at either end. Just as the 
modem Anayzeh camel-drover prefers not to enter a town but to load or 
unload his beasts in a market outside it, and if he must needs go in will wrap 
his headcloth across his face to keep out the townsman’s stench, so, probably, 
the ancient Tshmaelite’ stopped at the borders of Egypt and there handed his 
goods over to the Egyptian consignee; he would not wish to go farther, and the 
Egyptian, who hated and feared the desert people, would scarcely have 
admitted him. If, as is likely, the Egyptian regarded the camel as unclean, 
that would explain why Joseph’s brethren, seeking food from Egypt, brought 
only asses with them; certainly they would keep no camels in Goschen, on 
Egyptian territory, and the Hebrews may have got their prejudice against the 
camel from the Egyptians. Both the Egyptians and the Mesopotamians knew 
of the camel, but they knew of it only from a distance—^it is hard to imagine 
one of the hated Sutfi leading a train of loaded camels through the narrow 
lanes of Ur—and they had no need to mention it. None the less, the myrrh and 
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sfMces of Arabia Felix and the foreign goods which the dhoim brou^t 

or Ceylon to the harbonis of die Hadhramaut and the Pe^ ^ 
were carried up into Syria or across Sinai by camel caravans centunes before 
the rise of the Miayean kingdom proved how important that traffic was. 

IFa/er Transport 

Land transport was difficult and costly; water transport was infinitely more 
economical; wherever then it was possible goods were carried by water. 

The Sumerians and the Babyloniam had the advantage that two great 
rivers ran through the entire length of their country, affording a double 
waterway which tapped the whole eastern half of Anatolia and the northern 
part of Syria. Down the Tigris would come timber, copper, obsidian; bitumen 
came from Hit on the middle Euphrates^ cedar-wood from the Amanus 
mountains, dragged overland by oxen or by men along the easy road from 
Aklakh via Aleppo to the river where it runs nearest to the Mediterranean; 
from Biridjik would come the na-lu-a stone which Gudea imported for the 
building of his temple, and marble from the anti-Taurus. For this traffic 
three forms of craft were used, all of which still ply upon the same waters. The 
first was a real boat with keel and ribs overlaid with heavy planks, with blunt 
bows and square stem, its lines kept as straight as might be so that the need 
of bending the planks might be reduced to the minimum; it had a lateen sail 
and heavy paddle-Uke sweeps. The boats were built in the north country 
where timber was available; anything up to 30 feet in length (9 metres) and 
broad in the beam, they could carry a heavy and a bulky cargo downstream. 
Once down in the south, they could be used for local traffic on the rivers and 
canals, their big sails enabling them to make good headway against the river 
current; but they could not get farther north than the rapids below Hit, and 
therefore could not be used for the export trade to places beyond the Mesopo¬ 
tamian border. If they were not wanted for local needs they were broken up 
and the planks and baulks were sold; the modern version, the belemj is used 
in precisely the same way. 

The other two types of river craft were, properly speaking, not boats at all. 
One of them was a circular leather comcle, the bitumen-coated guff a of today, 
which Herodotus described as being, after the dty of Babylon itself, the most 
extraordinary thing in all the land; the other was the kekki the ancient 
kalakku, a raft of timbers lashed together and buoyed up by inflated skins, 
capable of carrying a heavy cargo. The vessels came downstream easily 
enough, carried by the current with but little need of oars, paddles or poles 
except for keeping course amid-stream; but against the current they could 
make no headway at all, and for the boatmen therefore it was a one-way 
traffic. When the gtfffa reached its destination and its cargo had been dis¬ 
charged the leather covering was stripped from the wicker frame and put on 
donkey-back, to return by land to the north and to be reused for another 
voyage downstream; simply the kehk was dismantled, the logs sold as 
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timber, and the skins carried north again. This meant that whereas the 
Mesopota m i an importer did not have to worry unduly about the size or weight 
of Ws imports ^King Samsu-iluna of Babylon (1749-1712 bc) boasts of 
having shipped from the mountains of the west a block of hard stone of 
more than 35 feet (ii metres) in length, and a piece of marble of 80 talents’ 
weight the goods which he sent in payment hzd to be of a sort that pack 
asses could carry. It was fortunate that the Mesopotamians were skilled 
weavers whose cloths were held in high repute everywhere, for cloth can be 
baled in convenient loads; but when one considers the character of the export 
trade in ancient times it is well to remember to what extent it was conditioned 
by the possibilities of transport as well as by the taste of clients. 

The Egyptians, for their inland traffic, had the Nile. In this they were even 
better off than were the Mesopotamians, for the great river is navigable in 
both directions. Going downstream a boat is carried by the current and bare- 
masted can make reasonable progress; going upstream the sails are hoisted 
and the north wind that blows steadily almost throughout the year ensures 
good headway. Only in the Korosko bend where the river runs from north to 
south and both wind and current are contrary is the vessel travelling upstream 
unable to advance except by the laborious help of the tow-rope, and only 
when the wind shifts to the south, as it does sometimes in winter in the 
neighbourhood of the Mediterranean and in springtime when the khamsin 
blows, is the rest of the upstream passage at aU difficult; in normal times the 
boatman could not ask for conditions more favourable to his craft. 

The first Nile boats were modelled on the papyrus floats of the prehistoric 
age. Those had been mere bundles of papyrus stems, lashed together with the 
ends up-curved to make a pointed stem and a higher stem, the whole thing 
solid and therefore supported on the water by the buoyancy of the dry reeds 
only, not by any hollow in the hull. Such would carry but little freight, and 
the Egyptian therefore set himself to make a real boat, preserving the outward 
form of the old float but making it hollow inside; for this he required timber, 
and at once the difficulty arose that the Nile valley produced no better trees 
than acacia and sycamore whose hard and knotty growth affords at the very 
most a baulk of 6 foot (2 metres) length. The problem was solved by a method 
of boat-building unknown in any other part of the world. 

The Nile boat had no keel and no ribs. The acacia baulks, a foot or more 
thick, were laid one upon another, like bricks, as Herodotus says, and 
fastened together with wooden bolts, the ends overlapping so as to dovetail 
together, the base line from prow to stem making a uniform curve, the cross- 
section more or less semicircular below and rising to the vertical above the 
water-line. The hull, built up in this piecemeal fashion, was caulked with tow 
and papyrus; it was not decked, or quarter-decked, but had thwarts for 
oarsmen; these in early days used paddles, sitting and facing forvrards, but 
later on swivelled oars were introduced; paddles, one or more, served as 
rudders, and a single mast took the small rectangular yard-sail. 
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For river transport a vessel so constructed fulfilled its purpose admirably, 
but it was ill adapted for voyages oversea. From the representations of sea¬ 
going ships we can see that the Nile boat design was modified to meet the 
different conditions. The dedc from fore to aft is now flatter and the overhang 
of bow and stem is very much reduced with the intent that the ship should cut 
through the waves rather than be lifted and ride over them. The ship-builders 
had learnt, probably by sad experience, that longitudinal dovetailing of their 
hull baulks was a poor substimte for a solid keel; riding over a wave and 
suspended amidships with bow and stem above water the ship simply broke 
its back. Accordingly the sea-going vessels represented in the pyramid reliefs 
of SahurS are undergirt fore and aft with heavy cables. A cable network 
carried along the whole length of the hull a little below the bulwarks binds it 
together, while high inboard a huge twisted rope, resting on forked cmtches 
graduated in height which give it a curve complementary to that of the base 
of the hull, n>ns the whole ship’s length, its ends securely fixed to prow and 
stem, to counteract their tendency to drop and cause the vessel to break 
amidships. The typie of sail is also changed; the two-legged composite mast 
still used by Sahure soon gave place to a single mast set amidships, and a very 
long spar hoisted to mast-head supported a single sail, an enormously wide 
stretch of canvas, its lower edge laced to a boom almost as long as the ship, 
which could be trimmed to the wind. 

It was in ships of this sort that the Egyptian sailors venmred on the 
voyage to Punt and on the Mediterranean coastal trips to Byblos and the 
Phoenician ports; but it is hard to believe that they were indeed seaworthy. 
The fact that Snefem, in the Third Dynasty, imported from the Lebanon 
pine logs for ship-biulding shows that the Egyptians themselves had little 
confidence in their own patchwork vessels held together with rope; the name 
of Snefem’s ships, kebent,^ may well imply that their design was taken from 
the ships of Byblos, and Amenemhet, the Twelfth Dynasty Pharaoh, had 
twenty ships of cedar-wood; but foreign wood was expensive and only 
occasionally did Pharaoh feel the need for keeled ships. The river Nile was at 
all times crowded with craft, aU built on the old lines; but foreign trade was 
in the hands of Pharaoh and all sea-going ships were his, and the fact was 
that he had little use for them. This is very dear in the case of Punt. The Punt 
merchandise was highly pnzed, and maritime trade with Punt depended 
entirely upon Egyptian shipping, for the Puntites had no fleet of their own; 
yet expeditions tMther were few and far between; the Twelfth Dynasty 
popular tale of the marvellous adventures of a mariner shipwrecked in those 
waters means not that they were familiar but, on the contrary, that they were 
well-nigh outside human experience; when Queen Hatshepsut sent her 
famous mission there hers was the first Egyptian squadron to anchor off the 
coast of Punt for about four hundred years. 

For the eastern Mediterranean trade Pharaoh must have relied very 
largely upon Syrian shipping lines. Phoenidan merchantmen could always be 
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hired, and when a strong Pharaoh like Thutmose III controlled south Syria 
as a province of his empire he could regard the Syrian ships as his own. 
When Ramses III had to meet the naval forces of the ‘Peoples of the Sea*, 
the ships which he manned with the Egyptian archers who eventually won 
the day were probably not Egyptian ships at aU but those which had fled 
from Syrian harbours before the threat of the invaders and joined Pharaoh 
in the defence of their homes. The Egyptian merchant fleet had never played 
an important part in the Mediterranean ;9 after the reign of Ramses III 
nothing whatsoever is heard of it. 

Throughout the Bronze Age the carrying trade of the Mediterranean was 
shared by the Syrian coast towns and by Crete. The Phoenicians of that time 
were not adventurous seamen. Undoubtedly they were good boat-builders 
and made full use of the fine timber so ready to their hand in the Lebanon 
forests but, keen business men, they sought nothing more than a market for 
their goods and finding that in Egypt they felt no call to travel farther afield. 
Theirs was a cabotage trade; hugging the shore and never losing sight of 
land, they carried their cargoes of oil and cedar-wood, silver, copper, spices 
and purple dye to the mouth of the Nile and came back with linen stuffs, 
ivory, jewellery and trinkets which their clever craftsmen could imitate for 
the benefit of Syrian clients in the inland towns; their maritime horizon 
was limited to Pelusium in the south and in the north to Cyprus, whose 
eastern mountains could be seen from the slopes of the Amanus, and the 
Cilician plain. As the link between the various civilizations of the lands 
bordering on the eastern Mediterranean the Phoenicians influenced the 
growth of each and furthered their progress; undoubtedly their own great 
contribution to civilization, the invention of an alphabetic script, was 
prompted by the polyglot nature of their business; but the colonial expansion 
of Phoenicia and the exploitation of the western Mediterranean was not to 
come until the dawn of the Iron Age. 

A more adventurous and equally important part was played by the merchant 
fleet of Crete. The beaked vessels, driven by both oars and sails, single- 
masted in the early days but sometimes in the Late Minoan period having 
two masts, square-sailed and with high-railed bulwarks, were ocean-goers; 
they were built for long voyages and the Cretan mariners had no fear of the 
open sea. There is no literary record to give us the details of Cretan trade, 
but something of its extent can be gathered from the widespread discoveries 
of Cretan goods. 

Mention has already been made of Minoan pottery found at Ugarit 
on the Syrian coast and in Egypt (p. 392). Exports to Egypt must have been 
frequent; Middle Minoan vases are found there in the Twelfth Dynasty; in 
the Eighteenth Dynasty come Late Minoan I vases, one example occurring 
as far south as Anibeh in Nubia, while on the walls of tombs there are 
represented the splendid vases and bull-head rhytons characteristic of 
Minoan ai% profwsedly tribute brought to Pharaoh by his Cretan vassals. 
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An alabaster vase>lid inscribed with the name of the Hyksos Pharaoh Khyan, 
found in the palace at Knossos, might be a gift rather than an object obtained 
in the way of tradej and the same is true of a diorite statue of User, but definite 
proof of commerdal relations is given by the Minoan weights, for many of 
those bearing numbers correspond exactly with the Egyptian gold units, and 
the parallel can only mean a common market. 

SMps that could fti(% the voyage of 300 and more miles to the mouth of the 
Nile would have had no difficulty in making the coast of Cyrenaica, only 180 
miles away. If, as seems fairly certain, one of the signs in the Cretan hiero¬ 
glyphic script represents the silphium plant, the export of which was a main 
source of revenue for Cyrene in the sixth century bc (as is dear ftom the 
vivid pictures on the Arkesilaos vase in the Bibhotheque Nationale), then 
Knossos was trading with the north Aftican coast, and the use of the silphium 
plant for a hieroglyph witnesses to the importance of the trade. Such a close 
relation between Crete and Cyrene would explain how it was that in 1220 bc 
M eryey, king of Libya, could engage mercenaries from the sea peoples of 
the Aegean to assist him in his invasion of Egypt. 

More important however were the relations between Crete and Greece. 
The classical Greeks, down to the time of Thucydides, preserved the tradi¬ 
tion of Minoan sea power, as indeed they weU might. The archaeological 
evidence of the innumerable objects of Cretan art found in Rhodes and Melos, 
and, on the Greek mainland, at Tiryns and Mycenae, at Pylos and Thebes, 
and Orchomenos, proves that the iiffiuence of the Minoans extended across 
the Aegean and was firmly established on the peninsula; whether or not this 
amounted to actual conquest of mainland bases matters comparatively little; 
the important and indisputable fac: is that the Cretan commercial fleet 
opened up south-eastern Europe to the art and civilization of the Middle East. 
The rulers of Knossos were not the only ones whose wealth was amassed by 
international trade; but whereas the Egyptian ships were scarcely seaworthy 
and the Phoenicians were content to hug the coast, the Cretans built for 
themselves stout sailing-craft for long sea voyages; and their merchant- 
adventurers, the pioneers of the old civilization, laid, as we now begin to see, 
the foundations of classical Greece. When, after 1460 bc, the Mycenaeans 
dominated Crete, they carried on the maritime traditions of the island and, 
because the centre of their power lay farther west, on ±e Greek mainland, 
extended their sea-borne commerce even more widely over the Mediterranean, 
to Sicily, Marseilles and the Spanish coast. 

There was one other sea passage which has to be taken into consideration 
when we study the commerce of the ancient world, but it is one concerning 
which our knowledge is very small; literature has nothing to tell us about 
ocean-bome trade between ffie Middle and the Far East. 

The river craft of Mesopotamia have been described above, and it is 
manifest that such were not adequate for voyages over sea. There have also 
been described the guilds of the merchant-mariners of Ur who had the 
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monopoly of foreign trade, but their very name, the alik Telmun, shows that 
they went no farther than Bahrein. Mention has been made (p. 611) of ‘the 
deep-draughted dhows that in the monsoon season undertook the long 
voyage from the Persian Gulf to Karachi or Ceylon’, but in fact nothing is 
known about them. When Sargon of Akkad speaks of the ships of Meluhha, 
of Makkar and of Telmun he is speaking of foreign ships, not of Mesopota¬ 
mian ships that visited those ports—^indeed the Mesopotamians seem never to 
have known where Meluhha was. After Bahrein was established as the port of 
transshipment we hear no more of any foreign vessels, for the simple reason 
that they no longer visited Mesopotamian waters; but the goods that came to 
Bahrein were still carried by them. From very early times there must have 
been the precursors of the modem Arab dhow engaged in the same business 
as that of the dhow within living memory; based on south Arabian harbours 
whose names are not recorded, taking advantage of those monsoon winds 
the secret of which westerners were not to learn until Roman times, they 
must have plied their long-distance traflBc, the tenuous hnk between India 
and Ceylon on the one hand and the Middle Eastern markets on the other, 
liistory is silent about them, but those Arab sailors, as for want of a more 
distinctive name we may call them, were a considerable factor in the history 
of man’s progress. 


PRODUCTION AND TAXATION 

Egypt 

In Egypt and in Mesopotamia alike civilization was based ultimately upon 
agriculture and the country drew its wealth from the fertility of its soil. 
Consequently the primary source of government revenues was bound to be 
the agricultural produce of the land, and in each country the collection of 
such revenues was simphfied by the character of the constitution. 

In Egypt the divine Pharaoh was from the outset the Lord of the land and 
in time, with the suppression of the old feudal nobility, could claim to be its 
actual owner. In Mesopotamia the entire territory of a city state was the 
personal property of ±e city’s god, and the ruler, king or enst, as representa¬ 
tive of the god—^though in the administration he was assisted by the dty 
council—^was the real proprietor of that territory. In both countries therefore 
the government, vested in the person of the ruler, was in theory entitled to the 
whole produce of the fields; either he could exercise that right hterally, 
takin g every thing to himself subject only to the costs of production, or he 
could work the land indirectly, letting the cultivators make what profit they 
could for themselves, while he received from them a fixed percentage of the 
harvest. 

It would appear that the Egyptian Pharaohs of the Old Kingdom exploited 
the country Erectly for their own benefit. But with the organization of Egypt 
into districts or nomes the former systan was modified. The nomarch. 
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belonging to an old noble *family, possessed certain lands of his own, the 
^paternal estate’, entailed in the family; he Imd also the ^count’s estate* a fief 
conveyed to him by Pl^aoh as the prerogative of his office, which reverted to 
±e crown on his death; an unspecified part of the nome remained crown 
property, and a royal commissioner, together with ‘overseers of the crown 
possessions* was attached to the nomarch’s suite to take charge of the royal 
herds, etc.; but all the revenues from the nome were collected by the nomarch 
and passed by him to the treasury of the central government: ‘I carried all 
their dues to the king’s house; there were no arrears against me in any office 
of his.* 

The dangerous semi-autonomy of the nomarchs led to their suppression 
and the transfer of their task to fiscal officials appointed by the crown and 
directly responsible to it. But side by side with this growing centralization 
there developed a divided ownership. Pharaoh owned Egypt in his capacity 
as a god, and it was seemly that his brother deities should have their share in 
it; Pharaoh therefore endowed the temples with estates of their own, by the 
alienation of crown lands, and these might enjoy certain tax exemptions. An 
ambitious priesthood did everything to encourage so pious a policy, with the 
result that before the end of the second millennium BC one fifth of the whole 
country had come to belong to the temples, Amon of Thebes being the chief 
landowner after Pharaoh himself. Of the remaining four-fifths the greater part 
was worked by the king’s serfs under the supervision of officials appointed 
by him. To relatives, or to favourite courtiers. Pharaoh might grant fiefs 
of land which were permanent and indivisible, held upon fixed terms, and 
to other meritorious persons he might grant tenant-holdings which were 
divisible; holdings of either sort could be transferred by will or by sale very 
much in the manner of a modem leasehold, the liabilities on them being un¬ 
affected by the change of ownership. The tenants might in addition hold other 
crown property such as cattle, asses, etc., for whose use again they paid an 
annual assessment recorded in the tax registers kept in the White House, the 
central office of the treasury. All taxes were paid in kind and stored in the 
royal magazines; it is illuminating to find that all the goods thus brought in, 
grain, cattle, wine, linen, are invoiced indiscriminately as ‘labour’; in other 
words, they are put on precisely the same basis as the corvie whereby 
Pharaoh’s serfs, the people of Egypt, were called up to build a pyramid or to 
clean out a canal. The people and what the people produce are equally the 
property of their divine ruler. 

The Egyptian records do not state the proportion of the harvest that actually 
came to the royal granaries after the necessary deductions for the livelihood 
of the serfs; Hebrew tradition, recounting the story of Joseph, puts it at 20 
per cent, and this may be true; but the amount paid in probably had but 
Utile relation to that collected. Corruption on the part of the tax colleaors was 
endemic and, at times when the centi^ administration was weak, assumed vast 
proportions; the reforms of Harmhab in the Eighteenth Dynasty were almost 
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entirdy concerned with correcting the abuses of the financial burcaucrai^, 
against which the peasants were helpless. Extortion by the fiscal authorities 
and by the soldiery was almost a matter of course, and Harmhab put his finger 
on the root of the evil when he remitted the taxes imposed on the officials 
themselves. For while the agricultural tax was the main source of state 
revenue a secondary but still very important source was the tax upon govern¬ 
ment offices. This may theoretically have been but the natural extension of 
the agricultural tax; thus, if the mayor of El Kab had to make a yearly pay¬ 
ment to the treasury of 5,600 grains of gold and 4,200 grains of silver, and his 
assistant 4,200 grains of silver, a necklace of gold beads, two oxen and two 
chests of Unen, it is fair to assume that this represented the proceeds of 
octroi and market taxes collected from the townsmen. But because the amount 
due to the central government was fixed and did not fluctuate with the amount 
of business done, it means that the mayor was really m the position of a tax 
farmer obliged to pay in a certain sum but free to extraa from the taxpayer 
as much more as he possibly could, so as to defray any official charges upon 
himself and to supplement his official salary, if any. 

The number of these fiscal officers was very great and the value of the goods 
sent in annually by them to the White House must have been enormous— 
unfortunately no M account of the Egyptian revenue survives—^but it must 
be remembered that only a small proportion of the total revenue was derived 
from what can properly be term^ taxation; by far the greater part was no 
more than the return on the invested capital of the Pharaoh. The peasant who 
cursed the exactions of a corrupt collector would never have dreamed of 
disputing the justice of his statutory dues, because that payment was in his 
own and everybody’s interest; Phvaoh was Egypt, and ffie well-being of 
Pharaoh and that of the nation were synon3mious. Absolute autocracy 
had so simplified the economy of Egypt that the viziers in charge of the 
treasury had no need to invent new methods of raising money; the whole 
wealth of the country flowed into the exchequer automatically. For the 
Egyptian individually the pattern of life was assured; he was left enough to 
live upon, no fresh demands would come to make things more difficult, and 
in the event of a bad harvest—^the only possible disaster—^he could hope to 
receive state assistance.^ ° Viewed &om the purely financial standpoint the 
Egyptian system was primitive in the extreme; the theory upon which it was 
based—^the divinity of Pharaoh—^is one inconceivable in the modern world. 
It is therefore interesting to find that, granted the identity of Pharaoh with the 
nation and the state, the practical application of the theory can be described 
in terms which seem to bring it strangely in touch with a Marxist philosophy 
founded on principles so wholly different. The nationalization of land, in 
part made possible by the liquidation of the old land-owning nobihty, and the 
exploitation of much of it by a system of collective farms; the state monopoly 
of all production, mines, etc.; ffie state control of manufacture and of craft 
guilds; the state monopoly of foreign trade; the religiously held conviction 
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that while it was the state’s duty and interest to secure the well-being of the 
individual citizens, yet those individuals. Pharaoh’s ser&, existed only for the 
state; all this, whi(± has so curiously modem a ring, affords the strongest 
possible contrast to the financial principles of the other ancient state whose 
economy we can examine in deodl. 

Mesopotamia 

In early days the entire territory of a Sumerian dty state was the property 
of the city’s patron god. It would seem that in practice this was modified to 
the extent that certain areas were the communal property of the citizens (who, 
as the followers of the god, ought to have their share in his possessions) with 
no further liability than that of paying tithes to the temple. The greater part 
however remained in the hands of the god and might be let on lease to private 
individuals or let on condition of services to the temple personnel, or might be 
worked direc^y by the temple; the end (patesi), the human ruler who acted 
as ’tenant farmer’ of the god, was the obvious person to manage the god’s 
estates, directly or indireedy,^^ and to all intents and purposes therefore he 
was himself the lord of the land. Inevitably this led to abuses. Urukagina, the 
reformist ensi of Lagash, describes how his predecessors had appropriated 
the temple lands for their own use—the oxen of the gods were employed for 
the irrigation of the lands of the ensi and ’the best fields of the gods formed 
the ensi*s kitdien-gardens and cucumber fields’the ruler had himself to 
set the example of reform and ’in the house and field of the ensi he installed 
Nin-Girsu, ^eir master; in the house and field of the harim he installed the 
goddess Bau, their mistress; in the house and in the field of the children he 
installed Dunshagga, their master’. For a brief moment, and in the dty state 
of Lagash, the theocratic basis of the Sumerian economy was re-affimed. 

Thiough.out all M.esopotaxman hostoty the various local gods remained 
land-holders on a large s^e; many of the temple estates were worked directly 
by slave- or serf-labour under the direction of the priests, but in this case the 
head of the state, ensi or king, was the chief administrator, combining in one 
ofiBce the management of the divine and the royal domains. But always there 
was the tendency to substitute private ownership for that of the community 
or of the god, and the process becomes more marked as Sumerian tradition 
is gradually submerged beneath practices imported by foreign conquerors. 
In the time of Manishtusu of Kish—^who was a Babylonian Semite—^we find 
the king purchasing three very laige estates ,<3 presumably communal land, 
oustii^ the 1,564 labourers who had been employed on them in order to 
install there his own nephew and other men of noble family. The old habit 
of making grants of land, either to assure loyalty or to reward service, became 
more common; thus, in Hammurabi’s time, the officers responsible for 
recruiting for the army and the police received small-holdings which were 
inalienable, transmitted only in the male line and on the condition that the 
original obligations were fulfilled (or an ilku tax paid in lieu of personal 
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service) but, on the other hand, were tax free. Contract tablets show that in 
the second millennium land was more freely bought and sold than in the past; 
it would certainly appear that to a large extent the original state-ownership 
had been waived in favour of a tax upon its value. Under the Kassite kings 
of Babylon the practice was extended, and the familiar kudurru or boundary 
stones bear witness to this; they contain copies of the actual title deeds (which 
were on day tablets) and define the areas of the estate, and the text ends with 
curses upon anyone who interferes with the owner’s rights, which are further 
placed under the protection of various deities whose emblems are sculptured 
upon the stone. The insistence in such monuments on the divine protection 
of private property in land suggests that the growth of a rich landed class was 
unpopular with the community in general, and that not only because it went 
against tradition but also because it tended to lower the status of the small¬ 
holder, and also to impoverish the exchequer; too many tax-fi%e grants had 
been made in the past, and the Kassite l^gs were particularly generous in 
their remission of dues; thus Meli-Shipak, in the thirteenth century, confers 
large estates upon his son and frees them of all taxes and tithes and excuses 
all the labourers employed upon them from the corvie. Under the powerful 
rulers of the earlier periods, down to the First Dynasty, the temple lands paid 
taxes—^thus Hammurabi has the temple managers and the cattle-masters of 
the Shamash temple brought to Babylon for the checking of their accounts— 
but the Kassite king Agum-kakrime granted immunity from all taxes to the 
estates of the gods Marduk and Szarp^tu and gave to the priests tax-free 
houses and gardens, and his successors went even farther and supplied the 
temples with sesame, butter, wool, etc., out of the civil revenues. 

Since the produce of the temple lands was very largely absorbed by the 
requirements of the god’s service immunity from taxation may not have 
involved so serious a loss to the state as might at first sight appear; but the 
fact remained that those vast estates, the estates of the king and of some of 
his nobles, and a great many smaller holdings in private hands contributed 
little or nothing to the state treasury. Moreover, it would seem that after the 
fall of the First Dynasty of Babylon some of the cities also managed to obtain 
exemption from the royal taxes, which again would have been a serious loss of 
revenue. To meet the expenses of the government therefore the Mesopota¬ 
mian state had to rely far more than did the Egyptian upon sources of revenue 
other than the tax upon land and produce. 

The cost of public works was to a large extent defrayed by the corvie 
system of forced labour, which was in fiict a tax upon the individual. The 
slaves on the big estates and the freemen small-holders were alike liable to be 
caUed up for such tasks as the digging and cleaning of canals, road-making, 
etc.; goierally these vi^ere local needs and the district authorities would enrol 
local labour, but sometimes the work was of national rather than provincial 
importance and the net would be cast more widely, as when Hammurabi says 
of himself, ‘by the call-up of the people of his country he has built the 
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foundations of the dty walls of Sippar*; or auiuliaiy gangs might be sent 
.from a distance: to quote Hammurabi again, *I am now sending you herewith 
360 porters; 180 porters shall be on the Larsa building, 180 porters shall be on 
the Raxaba building; they will help’. The peasant would receive a properly 
signed and dated summons such as *Task: bridc-carrying for one day*; 
he could protest, and the provincial governor would hear his case; and he 
could obtain exemption by means of a money payment; the fiict that he could 
do so shows that labour under the corvie was regarded as a tax paid in kind. 

All agricultural taxes were paid in kind. Since they were not fixed but 
reckoned on a percentage basis they could only be assessed when the year’s 
produce was ready to hand, for grain, after the Imrvest was gathered, for sheep, 
after the lambing season, for wool, after the shearing; and whatever the tax 
collector took had to be sent in to the government depots. Delays were 
frequent, and the exchequer did not endure them patiently—‘Why have you 
not yet sent tc Babylon the 30 lambs as your tax ? Are you not ashamed of such 
behaviour ? I am now sending you a post; as soon as you have had sight of my 
letter send the 30 lambs as your tax to Balsylon. If you do not bring them, you 
will have to pay one shekel of silver for each lamb.’ A very careful account was 
kept of all incomings and they were turned to advantage as soon as possible; 
the animals might be sent to join the state herds; other perishable goods were 
sold or lent to merchants at regular rates of interest, or were handed over to 
government factories for manufacture. Theoretically the annual tax was 10 
per cent of the produce, but the grower would seldom escape so easily. The 
collection was made by tax farmers who were not professional dvil servants— 
even the supeiintendent-general of taxes was not properly speaking a govern¬ 
ment official—and extortion was easy whether for their own enrichment or 
to gain favour with the authorities; it is clear from the tablets that the actual 
payments might amount to a fifth or even to a half of the yield of the land; 
presumably the poor suffered most. 

To supplement the inadequate returns from the land there were the taxes 
on town goods, manufacture and trade. Here again collection was in the 
hands of tax farmers, but pa3mients were for the most part in gold, and an 
elaborate registration of all taxpayers enabled the treasury to forecast the 
budget with a certain amount of accuracy and also lessened the opportunities 
for corruption; thus we hear of a case where two citizens had defaulted and 
the tax farmer had been unable to collect the amounts due from them, but 
none the less he had to make the full return to the exchequer; it is dear that 
the total had been estimated beforehand in great detail. This was made 
possible by the census. A register of births was kept, so that a poll-tax (X)uld 
easily be applied; but for taxation in general the lists dealt with property as 
well as with persons. The best preserved of such lists are those of the fifteenth 
century bc from Alalakh—^not therefore actually Mesopotamian, but modelled 
on Babylonian originals—^recording the inhabitants of villages subject to the 
dty; tfa^ names are given and they are distinguished (as in Babylonia) into 
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three classes. First come the peasants, semi-serfs, subject to the corvee and 
to military service, owners of small plots of land or vineyard, of whom it is 
often remarked *has no cattle’; the next in order are the middle class, amongst 
whom we find tradesmen, gardeners, herdsmen and grooms; last come the 
gentry, distinguished by the possession of chariots (though of a few it is said 
^possesses no chariot’), ‘knights’, if the chariots are really military, or, if 
otherwise, ‘carriage folk’. Other lists enumerate the houses in each village, 
qualified by the social position of die occupant, to which in the case of a 
craftsman his trade may be added; we may suspect therefore a graduated 
house-tax. 

The elaborate inventories of raw materials and manufactured goods which 
are common in Third Dynasty and later periods in Mesopotamia are in many 
cases the accountancy tablets of the temple stores and workshops, but others 
seem to refer to factories outside the temples and to be certified stocktaking 
lists used as a basis for taxation. Import duties were levied on goods from 
abroad and octroi duties on the coimtry produce brought into the towns; the 
guilds, together with the karum, the Ch^ber of Commerce, had to furnish 
information regarding their business and the profits accruing ftom it. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER V 

1. Objections to the use of this term have been raised by Professor 1 . M. Diakonoff on the 
grounds that ‘The economic system of Mesopotamia, based as it was on slavery, cannot 
be termed a capitalist system, because the latter is based on hired labour’. 

The English definition of capitalism is ‘The possession by individuals of capital or 
funds used in production’. 

The objection of Professor Diakbnoff imduly exaggerates the part played by slavery 
in the Mesopotamian economy (as has been shown above) and the laws of Hammurabi 
and in particular the business tablets of the Old Babylonian period from Ur (l/r Texts, 
Vol. V) both show that the merchants not only used ihsit own and borrowed capital but 
also hired labour. Sir Leonard Woolley has kept the term ‘capitalist* in the text because 
to the English-speaking reader it conveys precisely the meaning that he intended; it is 
quite possible that some other term will prove preferable in translation. 

2. An exception, as Professor John A. Wilson points out, was the funeral temple at Thebes 
built by Amenhotep, son of Hapou, the famous architect and great favourite of Amenophis 
III; see C. Robichon and A. Varille, ‘Le temple du scribe royal Amenhotep fils de 
Hapou’, Fouilles de VImtitut Franfcds du Ccdre, XI (1936). 

3. The question of the construction of private tombs in Egypt deserves further exploration 

4. Lepsius, Denkmaeler, Vol. Ill, 229. 

5. A scholar on behalf of the National Commission of Israel points out that these pre- 
dynastic objects were fotmd below the floor of the temples; their association with the 
temples is, therefore, not certain. 

6. As Professor J. Leclant observes, Egyptian attempts to penetrate southwards remained 
very fragmentary under the Old Kingdom and there cannot be said to have been any 
systematic policy of colonization. The Egyptians did, however, reach Nubia as early as 
the First Dynasty: according to a discovery made by Dr A. J. Arkell, we should read the 
name of King Djer on a graffito at Jebel Cheikh Solinum near the Second Cataract. The 
sign stg on the tablet of his predecessor King Hor-Aha may equally well indicate Nubia 
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or what was later to become the first name of Egypt, north of the First Cataract. This is 
also true of the Hieraconpolis fragment showing King Khasekhamui slaughtering a 

* prisoner. No contemporary dociunent of King Djoser mentions an expedition to the 
south during his reign; the famous ‘Stele of the Famine’ represents only a decree of 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes, which, in 187 bc, mentions in pictorial form the return of the 
southern provinces to the crown. From the time of Sneforu (Early Fourth Dynasty) on 
the contrary, relations between Egypt and the south become more active: warlike raids, 
the exploitation of diorite quarries, and commercial expeditions along the desert lanes 
steering clear of the obstacles encountered in the valley. Doubtless under the Fourth 
Dynasty, if we accept the evidence of the Qar inscription, the role of Pepi 1 was of con¬ 
siderable importance. The firontier of Egypt remains, however, at the First Cataract. No 
‘march’, no territorial exploitation was systematically organized south of Egypt. The 
deepest sallies of the Egyptians did not bring them into contact with the Negroes; their 
contacts were with the Hamites. The Sudan at this time enjoyed a mediocre culture, the 
so-called Group B culture, lasting from the Thinite pmod until the end of the Old 
Kingdom. 

7. Much could of course be floated down the rivers, as Herodotus remarked in the case of 
timber; but anything going north had to be carried on pack animals. 

8. Professor Jokn A. Wilson points out that Sneferu’s boats are not always called khnjti 
this name is attested only under the Sixth Dynasty [cf. K. Sethe, Zeitschrift fitr Aegyp- 
tische Sprocket 45 (1908-09), p. 8]. 

9. The importance of the Egyptian merchant marine seems somewhat underestimated by 
the author; see T. Save-SOderbergh, ‘The Navy of the Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty’, 
Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift (1946), 6. 

10. Under the Eleventh Dynasty, the treasurer was authorized by the king to relieve the 
needy. Similarly, under the New Empire, the ro3ral granaries were used to succour the 
poor [W. Helck, Zur Verwaltung des Mittleren und Neuen Reichs (1958), p. 79 and n. 6]. 

11. According to Professor I. M. Diakonoff, in Jamdat-Nasr times it was managed by the 
elders; in Fara times it was managed by the priests; towards the end of the Ur-Nanshe 
Dynasty the ensi becomes ‘lord of the land’ as lessor of temple land. 

12. This reading has been suggested by Professor I. M. Diakonoff. 

13. Professor I. M. Diakonoff is of the opinion that this was by no means exclusively a 
foreign practice. The Sumerian ruler of Lagash, Enkhegal—^the earliest ruler known by 
name—already purchased land. 
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LANGUAGES AND WRITING SYSTEMS 

T he art of writing seems to arise naturally and almost inevitably from the 
condition of urbanization and also to essential to its maintenan ce. In 
no part of the world has civilization at any time advanced to any considerable 
height or achieved any permanence unless by the aid of writing; but just as 
civilization generally implies the development of city life so writing has never 
been introduced in any other than an urban society. 

To justify so categoric^ a statement it is necessary to define exactly what 
is meant by writing; for it is evident that in primitive communities signs, 
symbols and pictures have been employed to which the term writing can 
loosely be applied. It is true that such are the material out of which writing 
may be evolved, but in themselves they are not writing. The quite illiterate 
nomad Arab of the Egyptian desert by hammering with a flint will inscribe 
on a convenient rock-face the warn, the emblem of his tribe—^the same as he 
brands on his camels—^to show the future passers-by that a man of that tribe 
has been there; or he may draw, for instance, a circle with a vertical stroke 
above it representing the dilu, the leather bucket hanging from its rope, to 
show that he has dug there and found water, and someone else can do the like. 
Here a sign conveys a definite message (prorided that you know the conven¬ 
tion) but it is not really writing because it can only be used for that one 
message inherent in itself; you cannot add other signs to qualify or expand 
the message; it is an isolated sign, not one element in a system. Some of the 
North American Indian tribes painted or embroidered on their buffalo-skin 
robes elaborate pictorial records sometimes biographical, sometimes calen- 
dary, sometimes historical; the earliest known of these is the famous cloak of 
Pocahontas now in the Ashmolean Museum. Most of those surviving are of 
late date, generally of the nineteenth century, and show clearly the influence 
of European art; but none of them could be described as written records for 
the simple reason that in themselves they have no coherence and no logical 
significance; they are illustrations to a story and it is only if you know the 
story that you can make sense of the illustrations. ‘Records’ such as these are 
not to be brought into line with any kind of written record; with far more 
truth they can be compared with, for example, the long series of mediaeval 
carvings in the Chapter House of Salisbury Cathedral which illustrate the 
book of Genesis; an admirable and striking commentary to an exposition of 
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the Old Testament delivered by a cleric to the illiterate Ei^sh country-folk 
, of the fourteenth century, they would be a complete puzzle for anyone not 
familiar with the Old Testament story; unintelligible individually and having 
no relation one to another, they would tell him nothing. 

It is hardly too much to say that 'picture-writing’ is a contradiction in 
terms; but that pictures form the basis of any writing S3rstem is indisputable. 
The North American Indian and the Beduin stopped short at the first stage 
because that was all that their manner of life required and all that their social 
background could evoke; the former relied upon the tribal story-teUer for his 
history and had no need to write it, though he might enjoy hearing it to the 
accompaniment of a 'picture strip’; the latter was concerned at most to record 
a single &ct for the information of others leading a life as simple and direct as 
his own. 

So far as we know, the Sumerians were the first people to evolve a proper 
system of writing, and we are fortunate in that we can in their case follow 
the procws of evolution more closely than is possible with any other people. 

As soon as men came to live together in groups larger than the &mily 
groups or dans of the Neolithic period and as industry tended to be specia¬ 
lized, the question of personal property grew more complicated. In the old 
days of the family or clan the head of such a group, by the conventional rules 
of patriardial life, was the sole owner of everything belonging to the group; 
the use of a thing might be exclusive to one or another member of the com¬ 
munity, but regarding its ultimate ownership there could be no doubt at all. 
But when various groups were associated in the new unit of the town, then 
there could be confusion, and the claim to ownership could be called into 
question.* Something was needed to certify the right to property. Conse¬ 
quently we find, at the very beginning of the metal age, i.e. at the very outset 
of urbanized sodety, the engraved personal seal. The stopper of the store-jar, 
the knot in the cord that tied up the bundle of spare garments, was smeared 
with clay bearing the impression of a seal that bore the recognizable mark of 
the proprietor—^his zoasm. The mark bore no relation to its meaning; it might 
be pictorial—^the drawing of a dog or a cow, in which case one may suspect 
but cannot prove dther a nickname or some sort of play upon words—or a 
decorative design, or more simply, an arrangement of straight fines; what 
mattered was that it should be individual, that it should be unmistakably the. 
mark of so-and-so and of no one else. Each owner of property therefore 
required a seal. But since in the Sumerian dty state the city’s god was the 
chief, if not the sole, lord of the land and of all its fruits, the god’s temple 
wherein the produce of his estates was stored stood in the gr^test need of all 
to have some distinctive mark if the god’s property was to be duly safe¬ 
guarded against peculation. What, then, was the mark to be ? The owner was 
in the first place a god, a member of the hierarchy of heaven; in the second 
pl^ he was an individual god bearing a spedal name and possessing special 
attributes; in the third place he was the g^ of the dty state which, as such. 
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was identified with him; it was in the last capacity that he owned die goods 
stored in the city’s magazines. To brand his goods as simply the property of 
*a god*, as divine property, scarcely answered the case, and the goods were his 
in virtue not of his personality but of his rights of lordship. Consequendy on 
seal-impressions of the pre-literary period which come, certainly, from temple 
stores, we find conventionalized pictorial symbols which can be recognized 
as the prototypes of those signs which in later times stood for the names of 
cities. The door of a building, or a tower, represents the temple which, since 
the god is king, is the real heart of the dty; cap this with the rising sun and 
you have Larsa, UD.UNU.KI, ‘the abode of the Sun’; with the evening star, 
and you have Uruk; with a snake, Der; the recognized symbol of the god 
makes the meaning of the pictogram obvious to anyone, and it was quite easy 
to draw. 

But while the private citizen might be content with the simple mark that 
identified as his the household supplies stored for his use, the god’s establish¬ 
ment was on a vastly bigger scale and required much more orderly super¬ 
vision; to do their work properly the priests in charge of such wealth had to 
keep accounts. So it was in the temples and in the service of the god that 
writing began. Again, the initial stages were easy enough. You had to keep 
tally of the cattle and the sheep, the jars of butter and the measures of grain; 
a picture of a sheep, of a cow’s head, of an ear of com or of a fish followed by 
one or more impressed dots or circles gave you precisely the information that 
was needed—^sheep, so many, cattle, so many, com, so many (standard 
measures, not ears). That is, in fact, the character of the earliest clay tablets 
found in Mesopotamia, at Erech and Jamdat Nasr;^ they are the economic 
records indispensable for the business of the temples. This is a stage at whidi 
man can arrive without any undue exerdse of the imagination; we see just the 
same thing on tablets from Minoan Crete (though there, at a much later date, 
the system of enumeration is more elaborate) where the contents of the 
palace stores are listed, so many adzes, so many chariots, so many measures 
of saffron. Quite a number of people have got so far and then have stopped— 
at least they have stopped so far as their own initiative was concerned, and if 
they have subsequently gone on to writing properly so-called, it was because 
they borrowed the idea of it from others, from the Sumerians .3 

For it must be emphasized that these temple accounts are records, not 
3 vriting. The early pictograms denote things, but that is all; they cannot make 
statements, and they cannot convey thought. As long as the piaogram means 
what it says writing is impossible, for you cannot make a picture of action or 
time or quality or thought, or of anything but a thing you cannot put down 
anything that makes sense. Pictorial representation ends and true writing 
begins at the moment when an indubitable linguistic element first comes in, 
and that can only happen when signs have acquired a phonetic value. The 
gap which divides the pictogram from the hieroglyph and ultimately from 
the phonetic sign is so great that for most peoples it has proved impassable. 
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It is to the credit of the Sumerians that they were able to bridge that 
gap, and as soon as they had done so their neighbours were quick to adopt 
not necessarily the Sumerian system, but the Sumerian idea, and there 
arose a numl^r of scripts which differed completely in form from the 
Sumerian but were indebted to it for the basic conception that a written sign 
might represent not a thing but a sound. 

All the archaeological evidence available seems to prove that true writing 
was first developed in southern Mesopotamia, and in view of the incalculable 
importance of the invention for human progress everywhere we are entitled 
to ask the further question, why was that invention made by the Sumerians 
rather than by any other ancient people ? The answer seems to be that it was 
owing to the peculiar character of the Sumerian language. 

The theory has been propounded that the idea of making the picture 
signs represent sounds instead of the objects pictured was first suggested by 
the existence in both the Sumerian and the Egyptian languages of *homo- 
nyms*, that is, of words having the same sound but different meanings. If we 
accept the theory, then we must admit that the art of writing could have been 
invented independently in both countri^ and that the apparent priority of 
Sumer may have been merely the result of accident or again may rest simply 
upon the incomplete character of the archaeological evidence at our disposal. 
Obviously that is a possibility that we must take into consideration. 

The earliest known example quoted as illustrating this method of extending 
the range of pictorial signs comes on tablets found at Jamdat Nasr, a site on 
the Tigris, a Utde north of Babylon, and dated about 3300 bc. In them occurs 
the personal name £n-lil-ti, which in Sumerian means ‘Enlil [the god] 
causes to live*. The word-sign TI is the picture of an arrow, but in the spoken 
language the sound ti is a homonym, meaning both *arrow’ and ‘life’; the 
latter would be difficult to represent pictoriaUy and therefore, according to 
this theory, the scribe uses the arrow sign, which could be drawn, to mean 
‘life’. Shnilnrly in Egypt we find the familiar sign representing a scarab b^tle 
(hpr) transferred to the homonym hpr meaning ‘to exist’. Now as an observa¬ 
tion this is indisputable, and it can fairly be claimed that homonyms did at 
one stage help in the development of script; but the theory that they suggested 
the transition firom the piaorial to the syllabic sign reverses the historical 
process, because the play upon words, ti, arrow, and H, life, holds good only 
for the sounds of speech; not until the sign had come to represent a sound 
instead of a thing could the fact of the sound having more than one meaning 
affect the value of the sign. 

There are homonyms in modem languages, but even when they are repre¬ 
sented by the same signs, i.e. when their spelling as well as their pronuncia¬ 
tion is identical, the play upon words does not suggest itself so readily as the 
‘homonym theory’ requires; the appropriate meaning is generally so well 
defined by its context that no other meaning presents itself to the mind. Thus, 
if an En glish journalist or broadcasting announcer reporting a cridcet match 
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were to remark that *Mr Blank carried his bat after a valuable innings*, no 
reader or listener would ever think of the successful player as nursing a 
specimen of VespertUiomdae. But for the Sumerian that latent ambiguity 
simply did not exist. The modem language, starting firom the sound of the 
spoken word and using an alphabetic system to express sounds, can make the 
same group of letters stand for totally different things if their names happen to 
be pronoimced alike; but the Sumerian was working in precisely the opposite 
direction; he began with actual material things, not with sounds at all. It is 
true that in his spoken language the sound ti meant *arrow’ and also meant 
‘life’, though even in the spoken language the correct meaning would be so 
defined by the context that the alternative was no more likely to be evoked in 
the hearer’s mind than in the case of the English word ‘bat’. But when the 
scribe drew upon his tablet the word-sign ti in the form of an arrow that sign 
did not mean the sound ‘n’’—^it meant neither more nor less than the material 
arrow which he had been at pains to represent; and between that and ‘life’ 
there was no connection whatsoever. The essential thing for the development 
of writing is that the written sign loses its purely representational character 
and comes to signify a sound, and the homonym could not effect that momen¬ 
tous change. That being so, the mere existence of homonyms in the Egyptian 
language has no bearing on the problem of how and where writing was 
invented, and, accepting the archaeological evidence, as practically all 
authorities t^ree in doing, we have still to ask, ‘Why did the Sumerians evolve 
their syllabary before the Egyptians leamt to write ?’ 

Sumerian was unique amongst the languages of the ancient Middle East 
in being agglutinative it belonged in this respect to the same group as 
Chinese (though Chinese is from an analytical point of view generally classified 
as ‘isolating’) and Turkman and the later related languages, Finnish and 
Hungarian. Most of the root words are monosyllabic, consisting of one, or 
two, vocalized consonants; such would be the words invented by primitive 
man as the names of the things he encountered in his everyday life—^inciden¬ 
tally, the names of things of which you could draw pictures; there are a 
number of dissyllabic and a very few trisyllabic words, but these may be of 
later formation. The Sumerian language was, by the time when we first 
encounter it, already so developed that the process of its growth cannot be 
traced; but although that growth had in many respects followed different 
lines, yet parallels with the similar language of China are numerous enough to 
justify us in makii]^ a general comparison; and since Chinee has up to the 
present time perpetuated many of the linguistic methods of the primitive 
age we may adduce it for the explanation of early Sumerian practice. Using 
then the aii^ogy of China we can say that an agglutinative language, in order 
to express more complicated or novel meanings, selects the simple words 
which together suggest the required meaning and strings them together 
without any change or inflection; thus, the Chinese trisyllabic word for 
‘magnet’ is merely the three monosyllabic words ‘pull—^iron—stone’ juxta- 
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posed. In a compound word of this sort each syllable is a separate word which 
retains just so much of its original meaning as is needed to complete that of 
the compound; but the meaning of the compound, i.e. that of the word- 
syllables in combination, is something new—^not just a collection of the things 
named but something that results from the association of the ideas of those 
things. And because by the word as spoken an idea is conveyed which is 
related only indirectly to the various things named by the several elements 
composing it, one tends to pronounce the compound without thinking much 
about the specific meaning of its individual parts; thus, even in English, one 
can speak of a politician as ‘a tub-thumping wire-puller’ without for one 
instant thinking of him as thumping a tub or pulling on a wire; we are 
describing characteristics that have nothing to do with wires or tubs, although 
the metaphor was ultimately derived from such. The complete word conve3rs 
a new idea. The literal meaning of its parts becomes subordinate to their 
sound; it persists to the extent that it subserves the sense of the compound 
word, but it is not stressed beyond that; in proportion as the compound word 
becomes familiar in use, the elements of it lose their character as names of 
things and become syllables. Now if in speech you string together the names 
of things to make a new word, and if you have been accustomed to drawing 
pictograms that represent those things, then it requires no great effort of the 
imagination to see that by stringing together the pictograms you automatically 
represent the new word. The grouped signs, representing things, simply 
reproduce the grouped words which are the names of those things, but 
because they are similarly grouped the effect of their association is similar; 
the pictographic sign becomes syllabic because the spoken word has done so 
already. The drawing of a fish still means *a fish’ when used by itself, but as 
an element in a compound word its representational value tends to disappear 
in frvour of the name-sound; it becomes the syllable FISH. When that 
happens the gulf between non-writing and writing has been bridged. 

In the case of an agglutinative language a syllabic script results almost 
inevitably from the character of its root words, and because it accords with 
the genius of the language there is little motive for changing it; the Chinese 
syllabary persists to the present day, and the Sumerian was modified only by 
peoples of a different type of speech, for which it was ill adapted. As against 
an alphabetic script, the main drawbadt of a syllabary for general use is that 
it uses a vastly greater number of signs and so makes greater demands upon 
the powers of learning and of memory. The number of signs in the Sumerian 
syllabary was, in point of fact, systematically reduced. In the early tablets from 
Erech (and those early tablets are mostly lists of offerings in the temple 
accounts, so that it is not surprising that the sign for Sheep* should occur 
frequently) there are no fewer than thirty-one variations of the sign UDU 
(sheep), corresponding in part, no doubt, to the many kinds and conditions of 
sheep used for ritual or o±er purposes in the temples. But in the next main 
levd only three signs for sheep remain, and in the top stratum only two. Here^ 
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then is a deliberate rejection of an almost unrestricted tendency to diiferen- 
tiation. At one stage of the Unik (Erech) period (Unik IVb, c. 3500 Bc) two 
thousand signs were in use; tablets found at the site of Fara of a date perhaps 
three hundred to four hundred years later indicate that their number had 
dwindled to about eight hundred. By c. 2900 bc another two hundred signs 
used in the Fara teicts have disappeared.^ 

One may suspect that some of the variants for ‘sheep’ in the early tablets 
were due not so much to the variety of the animals as to the divergent efforts 
of different scribes to represent a sheep; but the deliberate policy of reducing 
the number of signs is evident. It may well be that advantage was taken of the 
existence of homonyms in the Sumerian language to effect further economies. 
If two things had names that sounded alike in speech and one of them was 
easy to draw and the other difficult, the fact that the sign for one of them, 
having already been used as a syllable in a compound word (just as the spoken 
word was), had acquired a phonetic value would suggest its use for the other 
word also, as we saw in the Sumerian word Tl. Again, when once it is 
realized that a sign can represent a sound instead of having its meaning limited 
to a particular object the scribe is no longer tied down to the drawing of 
material things; he can invent a sign and arbitrarily assign it to a particular 
sonant value. Thus in the case, let us say, of an adjective, a simple mono¬ 
syllable which could not be ‘spelled out’ by a combination of syllabic signs, 
a conventional sign having no pictorial basis could be adopted, or, again, 
the picture of an object might be transferred to the quality inherent in the 
object; the drawing of something essentially big might be made to mean 
‘big’ without any reference to the thing itself or to the sound of its name, 
the emphasis being solely on its size. It is certainly the case that in the 
Sumerian syllabary adjectives siich as ‘great’ and ‘good’ have signs peculiar to 
themselves which are not pictures of anything definable; the explanation 
given above is theoretical, based on analogy only, but it is not improbable. 

One cannot define the stage at which the written sign was recognized as 
being phonetic and syllabic, and no longer necessarily pictorial and having 
only a specific and material connotation; the process must have been gradual 
and use may well have anticipated theory. But it is possible that the develop¬ 
ment of the Sumerian cursive script itself helped in some degree to effect that 
change in the value of the characters, or, at any rate, helped towards the 
recognition of the change. As with the use of the stylus on clay the sign 
became formalized, the original drawing first assuming a rectilinear form and 
finally resolving itself into a diagram composed of wedge-shaped impressions 
which bore no recognizable resemblance to the thing which the drawing 
represented, that thing would be lost sight of and the sign would be identified 
not with it but with the sound of its name; what had been ‘a fish* would 
become FISH. 

But while FISH used by itself as an ideogram would still mean ‘fish’ (nDt 
because the sign any longer looked like a fish but because the name of the 
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thing was pronounced like that) it might also, owing to the existence of 
homonyms, mean something quite different.? This difficulty can be avoided 
by the use of an alphabet because words pronounced in the same way can be 
spelt in different ways, as, for example, in English we write *mays’, *maze* and 
‘maize*; but with a syllabary that cannot be done. Consequently very many 
Sumerian signs were polyphones, capable of being read with two or more 
totally different meanings. In English, of course, there is the same difficulty, 
when ‘bat’ may mean either an implement for a game or an animal, and the 
reader must judge from the context which is intended. The Sumerian had 
another system. In the first place, he used determinatives—^the ambiguous 
word might be introduced, in the written document, by a sign which was not 
meant to be pronounced but gave the necessary clue for the pronunciation 
of the word, or, at any rate, for its meaning. Thus the sign for ‘plough’ might 
have as a prefe the sign for ‘wood’ or that for ‘man’; the determinative 
informed the r'sader whether he was to read the word as ‘plough’ or as 
‘ploughman’; the system is virtually that of the Chinese® where signs or 
‘radicals’ indicating ‘money’, ‘water’, ‘foot’, ‘food’, etc., are added to a phone¬ 
tic sign such as chien to indicate ‘the chien associated with money’, i.e. ‘mean’, 
‘cheap’; ‘the chien associated with foot’, i.e. ‘to tread’; ‘the chien associated 
with water’, i.e. ‘to splash’; ‘the chien associated with food’, i.e. ‘a parting 
gift of food’, etc. Again, to avoid ambiguity two simple words are attached 
together, each of which may have several meanings but of those several only 
one is common to both words, so that the duplication of that one idea leaves 
no doubt as to the sense. Thus, modem Chinese has over a hundred different 
words all pronounced 1 , one of them being ‘meaning’ or ‘thought’; used by 
itself it would be hopelessly ambiguous; another word, ssu, having the mean¬ 
ings ‘servant’, ‘private’, ‘meaning’, ‘thought’, ‘control’, etc., is almost equally 
confusing; the Chinese therefore puts the two together— i—ssu, and the only 
signification common to the two, i.e. ‘meaning’ or ‘thought’, is inevitably the 
right one. In much the same way with the Sumerian polyphone signs a word 
may be formed with two or three of ±ese, each of which may have two or 
three values; but in the Sumerian language only certain sound-combinations 
are possible, and so most of the apparently alternative readings of the com¬ 
pound word would be instinctively rejected by the reader and he would 
without hesitation pronoimce the word correctly. For the modern scholar, 
groping towards an understanding of the language, this is a stumbling-block, 
and he may long hesitate as to whether the Third Dynasty king should be 
called Dun-gi or Shul-gi; but for the Sumerian it was plain sailing. In the 
second place the Sumerian, having identified his signs with syllables, could 
employ them as phonetic complements and by so doing change the value of 
the sign to which they were attached. The stem-word DUy which was 
originally a drawing of, and meant, a human foot, was obviously one which 
should 1^ combined with other words to render such abstract concepts as 
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‘walking’, ‘standing’, etc., and that re^dl^ of the pronunciation of the 
words for such concepts; thus, gin meaning ‘to go’ and gin-na ‘going’, greater 
clarity could be got by combining the ‘foot* sign with gin and ‘going’ would 
be written DU-na; but the reader, being warned by the na suffix, would 
recognize DU as being a mute determinative introducing *gin* and would 
pronounce the word as *gin~m\ To most people this may seem an uncalled- 
for complication, but since it is parallelled by the synonym-compounds of 
Chinese we must conclude that it arises natur^y from the idiosyncrasies of 
an agglutinative language. 

In the early part of the third millennium bc the Sumerian system of writing 
consisted of a syllabary containing some five hundred to six hundred signs. 
Most of these still served as ideograms, f ulfilling exactly the part played by 
the original pictures. However necessary syllabic signs might be, the need for 
them was limited, because in the agglutinative language of the Sumerians 
the words, mostly monosyllabic, were inflected not by any internal change 
but by the addition of prefixed or suffixed syllables, and comparatively few 
signs with syllabic values were enough to fulfil this purpose and to represent 
phonetically such awkward words as could not be represented pictorially. 
When, however, the Babylonians took over the Sumerian script they were 
obliged to develop further the syllabic system because their inflective language 
could be expressed only by the help of phonetic signs; an ideogram could 
indeed be used by itself as a sort of shorthand character, uninflected, but 
otherwise they were compelled to spell out each word syllable by syllable. 
The basis of the Sumerian system of writing had been word-values, that of 
the Akkadian was syllable-values. 

This mixed use increased the complication of the script. In the course of 
time every sign became a polyphone, representing completely different 
sounds, so that the employment of ideographic signs as determinatives was 
essential; where the polyphones were used syllabically their prommciations 
would be decided, as we have seen, by the values of the other signs with which 
they were associated in each case. Again, many sounds could be represented 
by totally different signs. Thus, DU could be represented in twenty-three 
different ways, i.e. by twenty-three different pictures of things whose names 
happened to be similar; DUj is a human foot, DU^ is a hiU or mound, DUy 
‘to gore’, is a butting ox, Dt7„ ‘to speak’, is a man’s head with the mouth 
specially marked, Dt/,, ‘to play a stringed instrument’ apparently figures a 
plectrum, and so on; as pictograms such arc unequivo(^, but when they 
become phonetic syllables all having, necessarily, similar values, they tend 
to be used indiscriminately for one and the same sound. But those sounds arc 
always syllabic. None of the signs represents a single consonant; all are at 
least biliterate, consisting of at least one consonant plus a vowel, and many 
have two or sometimes even three consonants, and for that reason they were 
not likely to lead up to an alphabetical system. Involved and clumsy as this 
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method of writmg must appear to people accustomed to an alphabet, it suited 
tbe peculiar genius of the Sumerian Iwguage and so &r accommodated itself 
to the Akkadian that apart from the development of the actual script it 
remained radically unclmged from its first invention to the close of the Late 
Babylonian period, 2,500 years later. Even the script altered but litde, and the 
original modification was due entirely to the medium employed, not to any 
wUl to improvement. The first sketches executed with a sharp point on clay 
were inevitably simplified and conventionalized; because on d^p day it is 
easier to impress marks than to draw them, the triangular-ended stylus 
replaced the point, and the design was modified automatically. In the case of 
inscriptions cut in stone the rectilinear signs which first devdoped from the 
old pictures persisted longer; for the stone-cutter they were very easy to do, 
and the stone-cutter is a leisured and therefore a conservative cn^man. The 
ordinary scribe, writing as he always did upon a clay tablet and overburdened 
with accounts, wanted something in the nature of shorthand; a deft handling 
of the stylus produced the wedge-shaped impression and the signs—^their 
pictorial origin completely lost in the formalized script—could be written 
quickly and almost mechWcaUy. After that there was no need for further 
change; even for inscriptions on stone the cuneiform script soon became the 
norm, and so far as the writing of Sumerian was concerned finality had been 
reached. 

If the genesis of the art of writing can be traced back to the peculiarity of 
the Sumerian language its stereotyping must be attributed to the character 
of ±e people and therefore to the use that they made of the art. It had been 
developed in the temples by the scribes who needed a convenient instrument 
for the keeping of the elaborate accounts of the revenues of the god, and in a 
society which was essa mally industrial and commercial the main function 
of writing was the furtherance of business. From the ruins of the Mesopo¬ 
tamian cities a great bulk of ^literary’ material has been recovered, and it can 
be roughly classified into three categories, business documents, royal inscrip¬ 
tions and religious texts; but it is to the first category that the vast majority 
of the tablets belong. 

The business tablets, which indude contracts, letters, deeds of sale, etc., 
as well as mere inventories, answer to purdy practical ends; not only was the 
script fully qualified to d^ with matters of the sort but the scribe had no 
inducement to improve upon or to beautify its charaaer; it was a utilitarian 
instrument with which aesthetics had nothing to do. It might have been 
thought that royal inscriptions would call for something more decorative or 
more monumental than the shopkeei^’s shorthand; but in Sumer such was 
not the case. It was very seldom that a written text formed the major part of a 
royal monument; for a public largely illiterate a picture was more impressive 
than any writing, and on Eannatum’s *Stde of t^ Vultures' (PI. 18, a) or on 
a limestene plaque of Ur-Nina (the name is also read as I 7 r-Nanshe) the 
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sculptured figures made the direct appeal and the written text added for the 
benefit of the few is relegated to the background. But the bulk of the royal 
inscriptions were not intended even for the literate few; they were meant for 
the eyes of the god. The king’s statue stood in the temple to represent the 
king as perpetually a worshipper in the god’s presence, and the inscription 
(generally recounting the ruler’s pious services) was a perpetual reminder of 
his deserts; it was not at aU an advertisement to the public, and in &ct (mly 
a few priests would ever see it. But most of the royal inscriptions—Gudea’s 
long-winded cylinders, the clay cones of Ur-Nammu, Rim-Sin or Kudur- 
Mabug—^were never seen by anyone; they were immured in the brickwork 
of the temples built by the kings and were meant for no eyes but those of the 
god. Qearly such texts had to be well written, good examples of the calli¬ 
graphy of the time, but they were in the nature of private records and did not 
call for monumental treatment; they had no effect on the script in normal use. 

Documents of our third category are almost without exception of relatively 
late date. So far as one can teU from the tablets that have been preserved, the 
priests of early times were (as is indeed natural with members of an exclusive 
guild) content with oral traction. It is possible that a few hymns and liturgies 
were committed to writing in early days, as is perhaps suggested even by some 
of the Uruk tablets, but for the most part they were learned by heart. It was 
only when the Semitic north had gained the ascendancy, and Sumerian as a 
spoken language was dying out, that the Sumerian priests set themselves to 
perpetuate in writing the religious literature of the old civilization and what 
they could of its history; for the former, memory had obviously served them 
very well, but as regards historical detail the confusion in the King Lists 
shovirs how little had hitherto been written. This belated salving of the 
ancient formulae was a purely practical measure, providing no motive for the 
modification of the old script; on the contrary, just because it was conserva¬ 
tive in spirit it would be the more inclined to cling faithfully to the old 
conventions. So it was that having elaborated a S3rstem adequate to their 
needs and suited to their language, the Sumerians, using the system for 
utilitarian ends such as had prompted its invention, felt no need to modify 
or diversify the form of their writing any more than to tamper with its syllabic 
character. 

At the time when writing began Sumer was by no means an isolated country 
but was itself expanding widely and also was in touch through trade with 
neighbours on the east and on the. west. Just because the invention was a 
utilitarian one adopted for commercial and economic purposes it was bound 
to come to the notice of and to appeal to the foreign countries which had trade 
relations with Sumer and had themselves readied a stage of culture at which 
writing would serve a useful purpose. It was not likely that such people 
should simply take over the Sumerian syllabary, which would have been ill- 
adapted to their different language, but they could, and did, learn that a 
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picture, representing a thing, could on the new recognized principle of 
.phonetization stand for the sound of the thing’s name. 

Accordingly, it is in the Jamdat Nasr period, at the time when the phoneti- 
zation of the Sumerian pictographic script was in progress, that the Proto- 
Elamite writing makes its appearance in Iran. Since the documents ia this 
script are relatively few in number and are still illegible, little can be said 
about it; but the tablets are clearly of a commercial or economic and not of a 
literary type; the characters, whi(^ are semi-pictographic, are not taken over 
from the Sumerian, so that to that extent the system was original. But the 
two countries were too closely in touch for a distinctive writing to have much 
chance of survival. Already in the pre-Sargonid Age Elamite rulers were using 
the Sumerian script and even the Sumerian language, and after the Sargonid 
conquest of Elam the local script seems to have fallen altogether into abey¬ 
ance. It was indeed resuscitated in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries bc 
as part of a nationalistic revival, but soon vanished again as a result of the 
conquest of the country by Babylon. From the point of view of man’s cultural 
progress the chief interest of the Proto-Elamite syllabary lies in the fact that 
it supplies definite evidence of the dispersion of the ideas originating in 
Sumer and illustrates the readiness with which, at this stage of history, 
countries would take advantage of their neighbour’s inventions. 

Because Elam was an immediate neighbour of the Sumerians and from the 
earliest times connected with them by cultural and political ties (the latter are 
best illustrated by the legend of Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta, recording 
events of the Uruk period) such cultural exchanges are natural enough; but 
Sumerian trade extended much farther afield, so that evm in the case of 
remote countries the possibility of indirect Sumerian influence has to be 
borne in mind. 

The earliest examples of the Indus valley script that have yet been found 
date to about the twenty-fourth century BC. At that time the system appears 
to be fully developed, the characters are uniformly stylized, and there is 
nothing to throw light upon their genesis. But in the twenty-fourth century 
BC the Harappa people were in direct contact with Mesopotamia, as is proved 
by the finding of numerous seals of the Harappa type on Mesopotamian sites, 
and the contacts would seem to go back to a far greater antiquity; that India 
owed its art of writing to the Sumerians cannot be proved, but it is highly 
probable. Just as, at a much later time, the Aryans of northern India were to 
find inspiration for the development of their own Brahmi script in the Aramaic 
writing evolved by the peoples of the Syrian a}ast, now the traders of the 
Indus T^ey must have turned to their own uses the invention which traffic 
with Mesopotamia brought to their notice. What was borrowed, here as in 
the case of Egypt, was not the form but the idea of writing. 

Granted that there may be resemblances between some of the characters 
in the different scripts, such did not constitute a valid argument; the charac¬ 
ters being originally pictograms would have represented the ordinary things 
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of life, which would be more or less the same everywhere, and the drawings 
of those things done by the scribes of dififerent countries would bear a certain 
family likeness; but the soimd values of the similar signs would be determined 
by the names of the things in different languages and would be therefore 
entirely unrelated one to another. Since the Harappa texts at present known 
are all very short inscriptions on personal seals, probably giving the names 
of individuals, and since we know nothing about the language in which they 
are written it is impossible to establish any definite coimection between them 
and any other script, but the existence of the texts is of the greatest interest 
as witnessing to the probability of the eastward spread of the invention of 
writing. 

The dependence of the Chinese script upon the Sumerian has been urged 
by some scholars and by others rejected altogether. In view of the basically 
similar character of the two languages 9 all the arguments that have been 
adduced to prove that of the peoples of the Middle East the Sumerians alone 
could have invented a'syllabic script would apply equally to the Chinese; it is 
therefore impossible to deny, apnon, the independence of the Chinese inven¬ 
tion, but, because no documents exist which illustrate, as do the Warka and 
Jamdat Nasr tablets in the case of Sumer, the successive stages in the develop¬ 
ment of Chinese writing, it is equally impossible to assert it. The supporters 
of Chinese independence have relied chiefly on the argument that the date of 
the earliest known Chinese inscriptions is too recent to allow of any connec¬ 
tions with Sumer, for the idea of a syllabic script based on pictographic 
characters could have been borrowed ordy at a time when the pictorial nature 
of the signs in the parent script was still recognizable. It is true that the bone 
and tortoise-shell texts from Honan are not earlier than the Shang-Yin 
Dynasty (c. 1766-1122 Bc), but it is also true that the script on them is well 
developed and executed with much elegance and technical skill, implying 
considerable previous experience in writing; moreover, it is thought that a 
historical document of which a copy is preserved in the Confiician classics 
(* Yao’s Calendar’, included in the Canon of Documents, Shu Ching) can on 
astronomical grounds be dated to the twenty-fourth century bc,i° in which 
case it would seem to prove that already at that time the Chinese were skilled 
astronomers and had formed the habit of recording memorable events in 
writing. If that be so, the time gap becomes almost negligible; and while we 
may admit that two peoples of similar speech might independently effect the 
transition from the purely pictographic to the syllabic script, that riiey should 
have done so at more or less the same time does involve an unlil^ly coinci¬ 
dence. On the whole it is more probable that the Chinese, like the people of 
Harappa, derived from Sumer the principle of writing. 

Q^ese being fundiunentally a monosyllabic language” the characters of 
its script, originally of course pictographic, are necessarily syllabic; and that a 
syllabic script is the most fitting vehicle for such a language is proved by the 
fact that in China it has never been abandoned; the pronunciation of the 
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words lias, in the lapse of many centuries, changed beyond recognition, but 
.the written characters have retained their form, subject only to calligraphic 
modifications—^the purely formal charaaer of today can always be traced 
back to its pictorial origin. 

If it be the case that the Chinese did not independently invent the art of 
writing but borrowed the idea of it &om Mesopotamia, then they must have 
done so in the relatively early days when the characters of the Mesopotamian 
script were stiU so unconventionaJized as to be recognizable pictures of things; 
only at that stage would they suggest to a foreign people the possibility of 
using similar pictures for their own knguage. There is nothing in Chinese 
writing that resembles in any way the perfected cuneiform script, and the 
modification undergone by the pictograms followed a very different course. 
The Sumerian myented writing for the purposes of accountancy and 
developed it for the use of the temple and the warehouse. He was a practically 
minded man with few literary interests; even the hymns used in ^e temple 
services, which had to be preserved exactly in their traditional form and 
therefore were best entrusted to writing, were not written down until the end 
of the third millennium but before that time in business of every sort the 
witness of the written tablet was preferable to the spoken word; he required, 
and developed, a script which could be written quickly, was as uniform as 
possible and was unambiguous; the more mechaniail it was, the better. For 
the Chinese, on the contrary, writing was, from the outset, inseparable from 
literature; it was ^e implement for the composition and perpetuation of 
works of art, and therefore it partook of the nature of a work of art. Because 
he used a brush and silk (or bamboo) instead of a stylus and a clay tablet the 
Chinese scribe was bound to conventionalize his script otherwise than did the 
Sumerian, but his mental attitude rather than his medium decided the lines 
along which Chinese script was to develop. Calligraphy was on a par with 
painting. In the course of centuries the charaaers of the script have been 
radically transformed, but always with an eye to the aesthetic effect, and their 
functional value has remained unaltered. That this should be so results 
naturally from the character of the Chinese language. The languages of most, 
civilized peoples show a more or less marked tendency to simplification, e.g 
by dropping of moods and persons finm the paradigm of verbs, the sub¬ 
stitution of particles for inflected case-forms of nouns and the elimination of 
gender from adjectives; the process is a gradual one and very far firom 
uniform in different countries. In China it appears to have been precociously 
rapid, for the relative absence of grammar &om the Chinese lai^uage is a 
mark not of primitive simplicity but of development carried to its logical 
extreme. In the earliest texts there survive inflective case-forms for the per¬ 
sonal pronouns, but such have long since disappeared and the Chinese 
‘sentence’ resolves itself into a collocation of monosyllabic words whose 
relation to the sentence and to one another is expressed not by any marks in 
the words themselves but, in the first place, by a fixed word-o^er and, in the 
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second pkice, by the addition of words the original concrete sense of which is 
so far faded that they can be used for form^ purposes somewhat like the 
auxiliaries of modem Indo-European languages. \^ere all stem words are 
monosyllabic and are never elaborated into disyllables by derivative affixes 
or varied by inflection, and where abstract ideas are expressed in speech by 
compound words of which each syllable is a separate and recognizable stem 
word, there a writing system composed exclusively of originally pictorial 
syllabic signs meets all the requirements of language and calls for no revolu¬ 
tionary change. No such change has affected the Chinese script in the course 
of millennia; probably none would have affected the cuneiform of Meso¬ 
potamia had its use been confined to the Sumerian inventors of it; it was only 
when that script was adopted by peoples speaking languages of an entirely 
different type that difficulties of expression arose which led first to the 
modification and finally to the extinction of the Sumerian syllabary. 

Before we deal with those adaptations of cuneiform which marked the 
later phases in the history of Mesopotamia and its neighbours we should 
examine that other great system of writing which characterizes the civilization 
of the Nile valley. 

It is not possible to trace the development of writing in Egypt with the 
same detail as in Sumer, following up each successive phase in ffie ad^^ce 
from primitive picture-making to the fuU elaboration of the syllabic script; 
the simple but sufficient reason for this is that the Egyptians took over the 
principle of writing ready-made from the Sumerians^^ and so were able to 
achieve in a very short space of time and with the minimum of experiment 
results which the inventors of the principle had evolved slowly and painfully. 

Had they been left to themselv^ the Egyptians could hardly have evolved 
any such syllabic system of writing as they actually employed. Their language 
was not, like the Sumerian, agglutinative, so that compound and abstract 
words were not built up by the simple collocation of one-syllabled words 
retaining in combination their origi^ form; the great majority of their 
verbal roots contained either two or three consonants, and l^m the latter 
at least ‘syllables* could be got only by a process of analysis wholly foreign to 
the primitive mind. The transition from the meaning denoted by a pictorial 
sign to the sound of its spoken name, which is the essential step in ffie develop¬ 
ment of writing, is not r^y in keeping with the character of the language and 
would not have suggested itself to the Egyptian mind unless prompted by a 
foreign example proving its feasibility. 

By a fortunate coincidence the monuments which illustrate the beginnings 
of Egyptian writing also leave us in no doubt regarding the source of the 
scribes* inspiration. The magnificent votive palettes carved in slate which 
were found at Hierakonpolis must be assigned to the later pre-dynastic period 
and to the earliest years of the First Dynasty and are therefore contemporary 
with the latta part of the Jamdat Nasr period in Sumer, the period whidi 
saw the birthr-or at least the early growth—of writing in that country. The 
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carvings on these royal palettes prove more manifestly than any other 
. Egyptian works of art the strong cultural influence which at this time Sumer 
exercised at any rate upon the upper class of society in the Nile valley; and 
where the motives and the style of stone carving could be passed on from one 
coimtry to the other it was inevitable that Pharaoh’s court should learn also 
of the Sumerian invention of writing and should be quick to adopt it. It is not 
to be supposed that the inscriptions on the slate palettes are actually the 
earliest ever written by Egyptian scribes, but they do come so early in the 
course of hieroglyphic history that they combine in themselves most of the 
stages of that history. 

On the palette of Narmer (PI. 31, b) the greater part of the field is taken up 
by a dramatic picture of the king gripping a vanquished enemy by the hair 
and about to brain him with a mace, while others of the enemy are in flight 
beneath his feet. This, of course, is simply a picture which anybody could 
understand; the towering Pharaoh with his royal crown is unmistakable, and 
equally obvious are the naked enemies with their outlandish beards. But the 
group in the top right-hand comer of the palette is very different. Here a 
hawk, familiar as the symbol of the god Homs, is perched upon a cluster of 
six papyrus stems and with a (human) hand grasps a cord which is passed 
through the nose of a severed bearded man’s head projecting from the oblong 
whence rise the papyras stems. The Homs*hawk and the bearded foreigner 
are self-explanatory; they are quite definitely pictures, and it required no 
stretch of the imagination to understand the farther point, that the hawk has 
taken the man prisoner. But the other signs are not merely pictorial, they are 
hieroglyphics. The oval is an ideogram—a word-sign—^meaning ta, ‘country’, 
which reappears in early texts; the papyms growing out of it is the symbol 
of the delta, of which it is the characteristic plant, and the combination of 
the group wi± ±e man’s head gives it a syntactical value; while finally a 
wavy line joining the head to the arm of the king completes what is as good a 
sentence as was possible for the scribes of the beginning of the First Dynasty, 
though not yet a tme sentence seeing that it is intermediate between pictorial 
representation and linguistic expression. It is intended to read, ‘Homs brings 
to Pharaoh the foreign captives from the land of Lower Egypt’. It is further 
possible that in this early period the papyms might be used as the lotus was 
regularly used afterwards for ‘1,000’, as on the Kha’sekhem statues from 
Hierakonpolis, in which case we should read ‘six thousand foreign captives’. 

But at the top of the palette there is carved another group of signs; enclosed 
within the square frame which throughout history was to be the cartouche 
of the Homs name of a Pharaoh are the two signs (a fish and a chisel ?) which, 
as giving the king’s name, must clearly be not pictorial but phonetic— 
possibly their small size hints at their being recognized as sudi. 

On this single monument, therefore, there appear simultaneously thr^ 
su^ in the developmoit of writing, but, it should be remarked, not the final 
stage. The palette inscriptioiis are sdU no more than logography, the words 
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tminflected and simply strung together, so that the grammatical construction 
of the ^sentence’ is suggested only by the visual effect made by the signs and 
their arrangement. But the phonetidzation of the signs gives them almost 
automatically a syllabic value, and with that the next step, that of writing 
down a word by its sound regardless of the original meaning of the signs, is 
not difficult. The period of transition did indeed produce documents whose 
interpretation is very doubtful, but in a short time, probably to be measured 
by three or four generations, the Egyptian scribes had p^ected a system 
which in prindple remained unchanged to the end of the history of Egyptian 
writing. 

In the fully developed script there are three classes of signs: ideograms 
where the meaning of the original pictograph is retained, phonetic signs and 
determinatives. To this extent the system reproduces that of Sumer,'and the 
Sumerian script had just reached tWs stage when the Egyptian started. But 
although there are some striking similarities between the two scripts the 
differences are equally marked, e.g. the Sumerian generally placed its generic 
determinatives b^ore the more specific sign whereas the Egyptian placed them 
after; and again in Sumerian the determinative is not essential, not even 
usual, whereas in Eg3q>tian it is a necessary and very important element of 
the system. One must indeed emphasize the fact that the scribes who devel¬ 
oped the Egyptian script did not copy the Sumenan system; they took over 
from it the main idea, that a written sign could have a phonetic value, and 
also the threefold distinction of signs; but for the rest they were guided by 
the character of their own language. 

The definition commonly given of the Egyptian phonetic signs as being 
syllabic and therefore on the same footing as the phonetic signs in Sumerian 
is not strictly correct. Of the Egyptian signs about two dozen contain one 
(initial) consonant and about eighty contain two consonants; they are neces¬ 
sarily vocalized, but they are not really syllabic because (i) there is no 
stability in the accompanying vowel soimds, (2) there may be no vowel 
between the two consonants, one of them being in one syllable and the second 
in another syllable, and (3) the uni-consonantal signs often had a purely 
alphabetic fimction. Thus, [' * ' -H» transliterated mn, might stand for man, 
men, mon, man, mana, menu, etc., indefinitely; it cm be divided as in 
^ em-mf; and in the latter word we see 0^ used as a phonetic com¬ 
plement of 1 11 ■ | and possessed of a purely alphabetic character. Obviously 
the script as a whole oinnot be called alphabetic, since the vast majority of 
the signs are biconsonantal and since too there are no signs for vowels; but 
neither is it properly syllabic, and the fact is of the utmost importance, 
because although the Egyptians themselves preserved to the end the mixed 
character of the script elaborated by their earliest scribes it was their alpha¬ 
betic use of certain signs that led to the development in other hands of a real 
alphabet. 

As regards the history of that script, it is characteristic of Egypt that the 
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Hienkonpolis palettes which illustrate the early stages of hieroglyphic 
.writing should be royal monuments. The Sumerians had evolved the prin¬ 
ciple of writing as an instrument of accountancy; the Egyptians adopted the 
principle for different purposes.13 They needed to keep a trustworthy calendar 
so that they could have advance notice of the annual Nile flood, and they 
needed to give permanent form to those magic spells which ensu^ a good 
harvest and the not less necessary spells which secured a man’s passage to the 
next world, such spells as we have in the Pyramid Texts. Further, writing 
was calculated to enhance (as in the case of the slate palettes) the glorification 
of kings. The inscriptions with which a Pharaoh would overlay the walls of a 
temple were not hidden away where only a god could see them; they were 
meant to impress the world at large. Consequently they should be decorative 
and, since most people were illiterate, more 01 less pictorial; even those who 
could not read ^em would be more struck by rows of pictures—^many of 
them identifiable—^than by meaningless signs. The purpose of the hiero¬ 
glyphic script was largely monumental, and for that reason its elaborate 
pictorial signs preserved their character throughout, so that between the 
writing of the First Dynasty and that of Ptolomaic times the diflerence is 
really very small. But the hieroglyphic script was clearly ill suited to practical 
uses, and something more cursive was required to supplement it; accordingly 
the Meratic script—really a sort of shortlmd—^was introduced and displaced 
the hieroglyphic for everyday purposes. This script appears fully developed 
as early as the fourth Ph^oh of tiie First Dynasty (incidentally the fact that 
it came into use almost simultaneously with the more representational script 
from which it was derived gives strong support to the view that the principle 
of writing was borrowed ready-made from abroad); it was written with a brush 
or with a reed pen, primarily on papyrus, often on potsherds or flat slivers 
of limestone, and the materials employed would natur^y conduce to a cursive 
rendering of the characters. In the early periods few people outside the 
priestly orders would have been literate, and the main use of writing was for 
religious purposes, e.g. for incantations, magical formulae and such funereal 
texts as the extracts from the Book of the Dead; but in the course of time the 
art was more widely diffused and its subject-matter was vastly extended. 
About the eighth century BC a still more rapid form of writing—the demotic 
—^was introduced; but in neither cursive script was there any basic modifica¬ 
tion of the structure of Egyptian writing as it was first formulated in the 
hierc^yphic. 

That the system endured for so long with relatively so little change mig^t 
be taken to mean that it was peculiarly suited to the genius of the Egyptian 
language. Actually it was an extremely clumsy and difficult medium. So fiur 
from its being simplified as time went on, the need to clarify expression and 
ro avoid ambiguities of meaning led to an even greater compUcatiou, more 
and more signs being inserted as determinatives or phonetic complements; 
only the astonishingly static character of Egyptian culture in general and the 
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oonservatiye influence of religion would seem to account for the retention of 
an instrument so unhandy. But its retention was of real importance for the 
history of writing in gene^. It was not to be expected that any other nation 
should adopt in its entirety so difficult a system, and in fact none did; but 
because it preserved the primitive pictographic form out of which writing 
proper had been developed the Egyptian hieroglyphic script was able to 
suggest to peoples of a difieroit spee^ the way in which they could fashion 
a script of th^ own, as the formalized cuneiform of Mesopotamia could 
never have done; the Cretan and the Hittite hieroglyphic scripts were directly 
inspired by Egypt,M not by Sumer. 

In western Asia the genesis of writing had been due to temple business; 
its further history was to be decided very largely by politics. At the very 
beginning of the literate age war and trade together resulted in a remarkable 
extension of the Sumerian civilization. Not only did their immediate neigh¬ 
bours to the north fall under the domination of the Sumerians, but with the 
establishment of such outlying city states as Mari on the middle Euphrates 
and, later, Harran in the north and Qatna in the centre of Syria the cultural 
influence of the Mesopotamian people was able to take root far afield. Their 
culture was indeed so obviously superior to anything that surrounding peoples 
could boast that the latter were prepared and eager to make it their own; 
great leaders such as Sargon of Akt^ and afterwards Hammurabi of Babylon, 
Semitic though they were by race, were so thoroughly imbued with the civi¬ 
lized traditions of the south that their accession to power affected that 
civilization curiously little. In Hammurabi’s time the Sumerians were dying 
out as a people, and even the old language was being rapidly supplanted by 
the Semitic speech of Babylon; but the Babylonians were content to take over 
the Sumerian script—^incidentally the vehicle for those religious beliefs and 
practices which ako they had readily assimilated—and to adapt it with the 
minimum of change to the needs of their own language; it was not particu¬ 
larly well suited to the Babylonian and Assyrian dialects, but these two 
Semitic peoples never showed any great literary originality and that fact, 
together with their veneration for what was almost a sacred formula, induced 
them to disregard its inconvenience. The Sumerian language, increasingly 
ill-understood, survived only in the ritual of the temple services, but the 
Sumerian script in the hands of the Semitic conquerors had a use more wide¬ 
spread than ever. 

It is probably true to say that the Akkadian cuneiform system was, at the 
time, the best and most accurate vehicle for conveying thought in writing, 
and long continued to be so; its disadvantage was that the number of signs 
used was great, that an intricate system of ideographs and syllabic signs had 
to be grasped, and that the phonetic value of individual signs had to be 
gathered from their context. When this had been understood, the literate 
Assyrian or Babylonian had at his disposal a very subtle instrument for the 
e]q>ression of his thought—^but it needed many years of study for him to 
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become literate; and for anyone using a different language the difficulty was 
greater. When the Phoenicians invented their alphabetic script its main 
advantage was that its signs could so easily be committed to memory and 
were unambiguous, so that a man could become literate in a matter of 
weeks. 

Under the influence of cultural proximity and trade the Hurri had already 
adopted the Babylonian cuneiform system, but for the most part were ojntent 
to write in it in the Akkadian dialect for which it v^s the recognized vehicle; 
as ffir to the west as Alalakh all business was transacted in documents which 
might just as well have originated in some city of the lower Euphrates. Thanks 
to the establishment of trading colonies Mesopotamia had from very early 
times exerdsed the main cultural influence over eastern Syria, and when that 
was interrupted by the invasions of the Phaiaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty the 
Mesopotamian sovereigns had to make good the balance both by wars of 
conquest and by diplomatic intrigue; contact therefore was dose, and com¬ 
munications were Itept open by regi^ correspondence. It was in this way 
that the Babylonian language written in the cuneiform script became the 
recognized diplomatic language of the Middle East. Even the Pharaoh of 
Egypt had to correspond with his satellites, the princes of Syria, not in 
Egyptian hieroglyphic but in cuneiform, and the foreign chancellery of 
Hattusas had to observe the same custom. The Hittites, indeed, having learnt 
the Babylonian system originally through the Hurri, who acted as middlemen 
between the two coimtries, made cuneiform the normal script even for their 
own archives. It was not at all a convenient medium for an Indo-European 
language such as the Nesite dialect of Hattusas and had to be modified 
accordingly; the Hittites retained all the characteristic elements of the 
Akkadian, the ideograms, the syllabic signs, the determinatives and the 
phonetic complements; but they cut down the number of the syllabic signs 
to about 130, and they incorporated in their text not only Akkadian ideograms 
(which would be read as Hittite words having the same meaning) but also 
Akkadian spelt-out words or phrases which were reproduced in their original 
spelling but were meant to be pronounced as the equivalent in Hittite; for 
example, the two signs id-din, Akkadian for *he gave’, might be used to denote 
the Hittite pe^ta, *he gave’. The decipherment of the Hittite tablets found at 
Bogazkoy was made relatively easy for the modem scholar by the presence of 
so many *allograms’, Akkadian quotations, as it were, scattered throughout 
the Hittite text. 

From north Syria, then, through Damascus and up into Anatolia the cunei¬ 
form script was current in the second millennium BC. 

It was this wide expansion that gave rise to new invention. A number of 
peoples were forced to recognize the utility of writmg ,*5 but the system, or 
rather the systems, in vogue were ill-adapted to the requirements of tlieir 
respective languages and might be considered to have the fUrther disadvantage 
of implying subjection to a foreign and perhaps hostile civilization. The 
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Hitdtc moMTchj Uke the Pharaoh, might not object to the use of Akkadhm 
in his government offices, but it was at least invidious that royal monuments 
set up for the edification of his subjects and the celebration of his majesty 
should be inscribed in characters of a very utilitarian appearance, unin¬ 
telligible to the public at large but bearing only too clear witness to the 
cultural superiority of his Assyrian rival. The Pharaonic monuments gave 
just the effect desired, but the Egyptian hieroglyphic system was impossibly 
difficult—^the attempts of Egyptian scribes to transliterate foreign proper 
names showed how difficult; but at least its pictorial signs suggested, as the 
conventionalized cuneiform could not do, the right way to approach the 
problem. Accordingly, the Hittites invented a hieroglyphic system of their 
own; the idea seems to have been borrowed but the signs were in no case 
copied from the Egyptian—^the whole point was that they should be purely 
Hittite. The system itself was based upon the already familiar structure of 
the cuneiform; of rather more than two hundred signs fifty-six are phonetic, 
i.e. syllabic, and the rest are ideograms; the syllables begin with a consonant 
and end in a vowel, but whereas the consonantal value is fixed, the vowel 
sound is variable; certain syntactical devices are introduced, diacritical marks, 
for the proper rendering of the grammatical construction of a sentence. There 
were two forms of the script simultaneously in use, the full hieroglyphic 
sculptured on stone in relief and a more cursive type which was incised on 
monuments of less importance and was occasionally used for fugitive writings 
on potsherds, etc.; the former admirably fulfilled its function as a decorative 
element on the walls of palace or temple. Apart from its content, which does 
not concern us here, the chief interest of the Hittite script lies in the fact that 
it illustrates the impetus that was given by the spread of the practice of writing 
and the recognition of its usefulness to the imagination of peoples for whose 
languages the existing scripts were inept. The Hittite hieroglyphic system 
fell out of use at the end of the seventh century bc, when the last of the Syro- 
Hittite kingdoms was destroyed, and was replaced by Aramaic or Phoenician; 
to the later history of writing it contributed nothing, but that it should even 
have arisen was an indication of progress. 

Very similar was the case of Crete. There, soon after 2000 bc, there appear 
pictographic signs which in the first half of the second millennium combine 
into a definite system of writing (‘Hieroglyphic B’) and between 1900 and 1700 
BC comes a cursive form, ‘Linear A’, to be followed in the fifteenth century by 
‘Linear B*. That the three scripts represent three stages in the development 
of a single system seems to be shown by the fact that nearly a third of the 
phonetic signs of Linear B are direcdy derived from the hieroglyphys; but 
this does not warrant the assumption that the language is in all cases the same. 
It is now generally accepted that the language of Linear B is an early form of 
Greek, spoken by the Mycenaeans who perhaps as early as 1460 BC occupied 
Knossos and eventually overthrew the Minoan kingdom; they adopted the 
Minoan script for their own purposes, but whether the language for which 
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that script had been invented was also related to Greek cannot as yet be 
decided. 

Most if not all of the tablets hitherto discovered are inventories of stores 
kept in the palace, or accounts; they are not therefore particularly informa¬ 
tive. The signs indude numerous ideograms, which are introduced by names, 
words or sentences written phoneticaUy; there are about eighty-five different 
phonetic signs which are without question syllabic. Nearly all of them are 
composed of a single consonant allied to a vowd, and the vowd is not variable 
but is as important as the consonant in so much as different signs denote the 
different vocalization of each consonant, and there are also separate signs for 
the simple vowjds; since inflections show the gender, case and number of 
nouns and adjectives and the person, number and tense of verbs the system 
is more fully elaborated than would seem to be necessary for the mere keeping 
of accounts; it was quite adequate for literary purposes and may have been 
so employed. One need not hesitate to assert that the Cretans borrowed from 
the older civilization of the Asiatic mainland the principle of a syllabary; the 
Mycenaeans could not go altogether beyond that principle, but they did 
simplify and improve upon it so as to nu^e it a better vehicle for their own 
language than anything that had been devised in Asia. Their invention was 
short-lived in the sense that after 1200 BC the Mycenaean world ceased to 
exist, and the script disappeared together with their other arts; but the 
Linear B writing presaged ^e achievements of the later Greek stock. 

Qosely connected with the Minoan, at least in the form of its signs, is a 
Bronze Age script used in Cyprus. About one himdred inscriptions are 
known, all incised on day vessels or ostraka, and they give sixty-three different 
signs together with signs for numbers. The script, originally devised for a 
non-Greek language, was later adapted by the C^riots for the writing of 
Greek, for which it was ill-suited. The characters are syllabic, each consisting 
of a consonant followed by a vowel. The use of the script seems to have been 
confined to the island, and although continued into Classical times did not in 
any way influence the development of writing in general. 

Most remarkable both for its charaaer and for its implications is the 
object of baked clay known as the Phaestos Disk (PL 32). Found by the 
Italian excavators of Phaestos in conditions which proved it to be contem¬ 
porary with Minoan writing of the class Linear A, it has nothing to do with 
that writing, nor has it necessarily anything to do with Crete; a certain 
resemblance has been remarked between the script on the disk and that on 
some ex-votos found in the Arkalochori cave in central Crete, but even if 
the analogy holds good it can be urged that ex-votos may be dedicated by 
foreign visitors to a shrine as well as by local worshippers. Sir Arthur Evans*^ 
has adduced evidence showing that its most likely place of origin is in south¬ 
western Anatolia, but up to the present nothing in any way resembling it has 
beoi found there. 

Eadi face of the flat disk is marked by means of an incised line with a spiral 
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along which runs the text of the inscription, starting at the outer edge and 
finishing at the centre; vertical incised lines divide the signs into word- 
groups. There are 242 signs, giving forty-five different characters, all of a 
very detailed pictorial sort, so much so that men and women and even 
different racial types of men are distinguished, and these are not incised 
but stamped by means of separate punches pressed into the soft clay; the 
disk is, in fact, printed with movable ^pe. 

Nobody would go to the trouble of making a complete fount of type for 
the sake of printing a single document; such is necessary only for production 
on a considerable scale. Although the Phaestos Disk, in its exotic surround¬ 
ings, remains a unique document, we can only assume that it is one of a large 
class awaiting discovery in the country of its origin. Moreover, the tMt of the 
inscription is clearly continuous and contains no number signs: presumably, 
therefore, it does not deal with lists and accounts, as do the Minoan tablets, 
but is rather of a literary nature. 

While the number of the signs, and their grouping, makes it certain that 
they form a syllabary either of the Aegean or of the Hittite type, no attempt 
at ^e decipherment of an isolated document is possible and the content of 
the inscription must remain an enigma. But at least we may be sure that any 
survey of Middle East writing made now is incomplete in that it must omit 
one area wherein a hieroglyphic script was freely employed for literary ends. 

A number of documents, in many cases too isolated, too short or too frag¬ 
mentary to be very informative, prove that about the middle of the second 
millennium BC various peoples on the Asiatic mainland were attempting to 
work out new forms of writing. The authors of such attempts were for the 
most part western Semites who, in contact with either Egypt or Mesopotamia 
or with both, were familiar with the scripts of those countries but realized 
their unsuitability for the conditidns of western Semitic life. The main part 
was played by the Phoenician inhabitants of the Syrian coast towns whose 
commercial activities supplied them with both the need and the opportunity 
for invention of the sort. A travelling merchant would find it greatly to his 
advantage if he could keep his own business records instead of having to 
employ an expensive scribe, and if at the same time he could avoid the clumsy 
roundabout transliteration which so distorted his Phoenician language that 
it was difficult to make sense of the written words. He and his fellows had 
regularly employed the cuneiform script, and the characters were easy to 
form; it was their syllabic value that was the trouble. But he knew that in 
Egypt some of the Meroglyphic signs representing uniconsonantal syllables 
were used in a shortened form—^the vowel soimd was dropped and only the 
single consonant retained; and if that could be done with the hieroglyphic 
why should it not be"done with the cuneiform also ? 

At Ugarit there have been unearthed numerous clay tablets inscribed with 
a peculiar kind of cuneiform writing in which the cumbrous Babylonian 
system is reduced to its simplest form. There are only thirty signs, so that the 
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script is properly speaking alphabetic; twenty-seven of them are taken over 
■from the Babylonian, being originally normal syllabic signs consisting of an 
initial consonant plus an indeterminate vowel, but here used purely as con- 
conants, while ±ree represent vowel soimds only, *a, ’2 and *22, and a special 
sign marks the division of words. The script, which was used both for the 
Semitic and for the Hurrian language, seems to have enjoyed a certain vogue, 
for examples of very similar writing have been found in Palestine, at both 
Beth Shemesh and at Mount Tabor, and it is indeed surprising that it should 
not have been more generally adopted; but whether because its career cut 
short at an early stage by the destruction of Ugarit at the hands of the Peoples 
of the Sea, or for some other reason, it disappeared and left no further trace 
upon the history of writing. 

Much more important from the point of view of later history are the Proto- 
Sinaitic inscriptions. The first ten of these were found by Sir Flinders Petrie, 
at Serabit al 'Khadim in central Sinai, and later expeditions discovered 
twenty-sk more. All the texts are short and ill-written, apparently the work 
of Semites who, in the early part of the fifteenth century bc, were employed 
by the Egyptians in the Sinaitic mines; most are rock inscriptions, but a few 
are upon stone figures of a votive character. Professor Sir Alan Gardiner, who 
with Professor Peet published the original ten texts, was struck by the ox- 
head sign {aleph') with which one of them begins and recalled the old con¬ 
tention of Gesenius that the prototypes of the Phoenician letters must have 
had the shapes indicated by the Hebrew (and Greek) letter-names; having 
established first the high antiquity of those letter-names he could then attri¬ 
bute due importance to the fact that such of the Proto-Sinaitic signs as were 
clearly pictorial represent objects whose names occur as the names of letters 
in the Hebrew and Greek alphabets. On applying the principle to a group of 
four letters which recurred no less than six times in the inscriptions he found 
that it read Ba^alaU the Semitic equivalent of Hathor, the Egyptian goddess 
of Serabit al Khadim where the inscriptions were found. Gardiner’s identi¬ 
fication of the word Ba*alat has been generally accepted, but the acceptance 
of his conclusion necessarily involves acceptance of the premises on which it 
was based, i.e. that the Proto-Sinaitic script is alphabetic in character, and 
that its letters, or at any rate some of its letters, are idoitical in name and 
ftmction with those of ^e Hebrew alphabet. 

The number of different signs yielded by the thirty-six known Proto- 
Sinaitic texts is about thirty, which is an almost decisive argument for their 
being alphabetic and not syllabic, a syllabic system requiring a very much 
greater number. The individual signs are mainly, if not entirely, pictographic 
and are dose copies of Egyptian hieroglyphs, as indeed mig^t have been 
expected from a people familiar with Egyptian monuments. But the selection 
they made is quite arbitrary; those signs were chosen which were easy to 
draw and easy to recognize, but thdr sonant values did not follow the Egyptian 
but were taken from the Semitic names of the objects represented; e.g. the 
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picture of a mouth, in Egyptian r, from ri meaning *a mouth’, isi in the 
Semitic, p, from puw. The Serabit al Khadim texts are so short and so 
illegible that attempts to translate them are not entirely in agreement. They 
are certainly Semitic and in all probability northern Semitic, i.e. Canaanite. 
Accordii^ to thdr date, which again is still a matter of dispute (Gardiner 
assigns them to the eighteenth century, whereas Albright, in agreement with 
Flinders Petrie, puts them to the fift^th century and places the Lachish, 
Shechem and Gezer inscriptions between 1700 and 1550 bc), they represent 
the first, or at least a very early essay made by a Semitic people to evolve a 
writing system of their own, and as forerunners of the developed Phoenician 
system they reveal the origin of the modem alphal^. 

In Palestine and in Syria there have been found a few isolated inscriptions, 
generally short graffiti on vases, some of which resemble the Proto-Sinaitic 
script while others, although differing from that script, illustrate efforts in 
the same direction. 

From Tell el Hesi and from Gezer come very short texts resembling the 
Proto-Sinaitic, and from Lachish a series which both in development and in 
date (the latest seem to be of the late thirteenth century bc) come closer to 
the Phoenician and help to bridge the gap between the Proto-Sinaitic and the 
Phoenician scripts; another example of somewhat earlier date comes frx>m 
Shechem and shows the advance of the Sinai script northwards in the direc¬ 
tion of Philistia. Taken together these sporadic discoveries illustrate the 
gradual reduction of pictorial to non-pictorial letters, the latter bearing 
an ever closer resemblance to the Phoenician. 

At Byblos there have been found numerous inscriptions in a linear script 
(not yet decipherable) belonging to the fourteenth century or later; their 
connection with the Lachish inscriptions and still more with the Proto- 
Sinaitic inscriptions is not apparent, but we can probably regard these and 
other isolated monuments^? as representing ephemeral stag^ in the evolution 
of the final script—a progress not necessarily consistent but diversified by 
local and more or less independent attempts to forge an adequate system. 
Conventionalized alphabetic signs are engraved upon bronze javeUn-heads 
found at el Khadr near Bethlehem and attributed to the early years of the 
eleventh centiuy; but the full realization of the attempts to evolve a tme 
alphabet is best seen in a group of inscriptions found at Byblos and dated to 
the tenth century; two from the tomb of King Ahiram, c. 975 bc,* 8 ©ne qq ^ 
building erected by King Yehimilk, and two, of Kings Abibaal and Elibaal, 
which being inscribed on statues of Shishak (c. 945-924 bc) and Osorkon 1 
(c. 924-895 bc) respectively can be considered as well dated. The main 
Ahiram inscription is the long text on the cof 5 n itself, but the script must 
have been evolved very much earlier than the date of Ahiram’s death, for on 
the wall of the dromos leading down to the tomb chamber there is a graffito 
carelessly written by someone who evidently was not a professional scrib^ 
so that Imowledge of the script must have been already common property. 
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From this script, with its twenty-two signs all purely linear in form, were to 
. be descended not only the later forms of Semitic writing but also the Greek 
and all modem alphabets. 

The linear signs of the tenth-century Phoenician script had in most if not 
in all cases a pictorial origin, their forms being taken over jfrom Egypt via the 
Sinaitic; where no resemblance to any Egyptian sign can be recognized we 
may allow for the possibility of an original creation without validating in any 
way the general rule that foe system was borrowed from Egypt. What foe 
authors of foe new script did was to jettison all ideograms and all phonetic 
signs connoting more than one consonant, concentrate on foe twenty-four 
*simple* signs of foe Egyptian system and use those as foe basis for their own. 
As has been stated above, foe Egyptians themselves did on occasion employ 
these signs as alphabetical, alfoou^ they never felt it necessary to advance 
from foe syllabic to foe alphabetical principle of writing ; it is symptomatic 
that they used foe signs alphabetically for foe purpose of transliterating foreign 
names which did not lend themselves to a syllabic rendering.^9 What was 
true of foreign names was equally true of a foreign language as a whole; foe 
Phoenicians recognized this (as is evident also from foe form takm by foe 
Ugarit texts in alphabetic cuneiform) and they therefore eliminated foe vowel 
component and reduced foe connotation of foe sign to a single letter. Although 
a few scholars have maintained that foe Phoenician script preserved foe syl¬ 
labic character of foe Egyptian model it can safely be asserted that it already 
resembled foe later Semitic scripts in being alphabetic. A very strong argu¬ 
ment in frvour of this view is given by foe letter-names, which seem to date 
back to foe first invention of foe system; they are foe names of lett^, not of 
syllables, and therefore imply an alphabetic system. Experience had shown 
that a syllabaiy, however adequate it might be for an agglutinative language, 
was ill-adapted to a language in which foe inflections of a given root word are 
rendered not by foe addition of suffixes, etc., but by internal variation of the 
vowels, as is foe regular practice in foe Semitic tongues (e.g. ktby derivatives 
katcibf to write, 1 write, katih, a writer, hitab, a book, maktab, an office, 
etc.) and occasionally in foe Indo-European (e.g. sing, sang, sung, song). To 
express those changes by means of a syllabaiy would have meant a different 
sign for each combination of foe same consonant with foe different vowds, 
an immense multiplication of signs, whereas on the alphabetic system little 
more than thirty signs suffice. The difficulty had already been solved by the 
inventor of foe Ugaritic cuneiform alphabet, who introduced special signs for 
foe vowels, but the authors of foe Phoenician script seem not to have known 
of this, or, if they knew of it, they disregarded it; their alphabet was con¬ 
sonantal only; vowels were simply omitted, foe reader being trusted to know 
from foe context what vowels had to be supplied. In that it left so much to 
the imagination, foe script might also be called a kind of shorthand, but it is 
true that in Semitic speech foe part played by foe vowels is complementary 
whereas that of the consonants is d^sive; foe chances, therefore, of mis- 
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reading are not so serious as might be supposed. For the Semite a purely 
consonantal alphabet agreed so well with the genius of his language that the 
Phoenician example was followed in the derivative scripts and still persiste in 
Arabic and Hebrew; even when the advantage of expressing the vowels was 
impressed upon him the diacritical marks were the only concession he would 
make to modernity, and no new signs were added to his alphabet. But when 
in due course the Greeks, in whose Indo-Europ ean language the vowels 
played a much more prominent part (especially for terminal inflection) took 
over the Phoenician alphabet in its entirety they were able to complete it with 
special signs for the short and long vowels just because it had now become 
possible to spell a word; sounds had been analysed into their component 
parts and vowel and consonant were upon an equal footing. In the Phpenician 
alphabet there were signs representing ‘weak consonants* not employed in 
the Greek language; they had occasionally been used in the pkne writing of 
some of the Semitic systems, introduced about the ninth century bc, as more 
or less pure vowels, and the Greeks may have been aware of this; in any case, 
instead of inventing new signs they adopted those and gave them a purely 
vowel content; thereby they regularized as an essential feature of writing a 
device which seems to have been unknown earlier and only sporadically used 
in later Semitic texts. 

In speaking of the Greek alphabet we are, of course, anticipating events. 
The position about the year 1200 BC was this. The old cuneiform script was 
still flourishing in Mesopotamia, used by Babylonians and Assyrians alike. 
Farther north it was adopted by the scribes of Urartu, m the district of Lake 
Van; it was the normal script of the Mitanni and Hurri people, extending 
from the Assyrian border westwards to the Mediterranean; in Anatolia it was 
freely employed for purposes other than monumental, but there for royal 
inscriptions the Hittite hieroglyphs were preferred; and it was still the 
diplomatic script for the foreign chancelleries of Syria. The Egyptian systems, 
hieroglyphic and hieratic, were the only ones in use in the Nile valley but did 
not extend beyond it—^Phoenician craftsmen might use hieroglyphs as orna¬ 
mental motives but reduced them to a meaningless muddle. On the Syrian 
coast the Phoenician script was in process of being established, ousting 
altogether such inchoate essays as had made their brief appearance in Sinai, 
in Lachish and elsewhere; if in Ugarit, the northernmost of the Phoe¬ 
nician cities, the local cuneiform alphabetic script yet persisted side by side 
with the syllabic cuneiform, both alike were doomed to speedy extinction by 
the act of war. Cyprus had its own syllabary which was to survive into 
classical Greek times, and in Crete flourished the Linear B script whose use 
extended to the Mycenaean strongholds of mainland Greece, Mycenae, Pylos 
and others. Apart from western Anatolia and the Ionian coast, as to which we 
know nothing, it can be said that throughout the whole of the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean world the art of writing was familiar and in most of the countries 
was no longer the prerogative of an exdusive priestly caste but had become 
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in popular hands the necessary vehicle for business and prmte afi^rs of all 
^ sorts; even in conservative Egypt cmd& graffiti show that education of a kind 
was not confined to one class. How widespread was the itch for writing is 
shown by the fact that at a later period two forms of syllabic script are found 
in use in Spain, the Tartesian in the south-west, the Iberian in the south¬ 
eastern and eastern parts of the peninsula; these must surdy have had their 
beginnmgs in the early centuries which saw so many experiments in the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean, experiments from which the Spaniards could not hold 
aloof. 

For farther Asia the material at our disposal does not permit us to follow 
the course of the development of writing with such detail as is possible in the 
Mediterranean area. As regards India the complete blank in our knowledge 
may perhaps not unfairly reflect a blank period in history. So far as our evi¬ 
dence goes, the Harappa script disappeared and left no direct descendants; 
the fierce Aiyan warriors who overthrew the Harappa civilization*® are 
not likely to l^ve been writers, and although the Kshatriyas, their knightly 
caste, were also spiritual leaders of the people and produced poets and 
philosophers, their works are more likely to have been transmitted orally 
than in writing; the Aryan epics must have been so transmitted for many 
centuries. It is only in the later Vedic j^riod that a more settled form of 
civilization led to the founding of great cities in which literary studies were 
pursued; but there survive no written documents of that age, and when at 
last writing is in evidence the script bears no relation whatsoever to that of 
Harappa. On the other hand, it is gradually being recognized that the Indus 
valley culture, which at first seemed to be a disconnected episode in Indian 
history, isolated from anything before or after it, did in fact in some respects 
link up with later ages; *Capta, ferum victorem cepit*. Future archaeological 
discoveries may yet show that, even if the form of the Harappa script perished, 
yet its tradition influenced the development of Sanskrit writing. 

EDUCATION 

The use of a syllabic script, which involves a sign-list at least ten times as 
long as an alphabet and also allows of differing phonetic values for identical 
signs, adds greatly to the difficulty of writing. Alike therefore in Egypt and 
in Sumer the would-be scribe specialized at an early age and had to serve a 
long apprenticeship in his profession. For a priest attached to a temple writing 
was an essential accomplishment; all priests therefore would learn to write. 
Seeing how much advantage could be drawn from the scribe’s ability it is 
easy to believe that the learned would not willingly share the *ait and mystery’ 
of their profession with too many possible rivals. The state service demanded 
more writers than there were temple priests, and the illiterate public required 
notaries to assist them in certain matters, so that a class of scribes came into 
being side by side with the regular priesthood; but it would seem that in 
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Egypt the priests did retain a monopoly of education and that schools were 
normally attached to temples.^^ Scholars are generally agreed that the 
Egyptians who could read and write formed a very small minority of the 
population. They must have been recruited from the well-to-do classes, for 
the poor could not have afforded the cost of the long years of schooling, 
especially if, as appears to have been the case, the schools were boarding 
sdiools, so that the pupil’s living expenses were added to the teacher’s tees. 
Parents who could meet those charges were eager enough to have their sons 
educated, because education was the key to the Civil Service, and the poem 
already quoted (see pp. 467-8) on the superiority of the scribe to any manual 
worker shows how enviable were the rewards of scholarship. On Egyptian 
organization and on the educational methods employed there is no informa¬ 
tion at all for the early period; from the mass of material dating from the New 
Kingdom and later we are at liberty to argue back—^assuming that the system 
changed but little in the course of time—^and in that case shall conclude that 
school life in Egypt during the Old and Middle Kingdoms was much the 
same as that in Mesopotamia in the same period. But while that assumption 
is probably justifiable there is no need to elaborate it in the case of Egypt by 
further deduction from later ages, because for Mesopotamia we are fully 
documented and can dte contemporary evidence for every detail of the 
description. 

The literate element of the Sumerian and Old Babylonian population was 
proportionately larger than in Egypt. There were ‘junior’ and ‘high’ scribes, 
scribes of the temple and ‘royal’ scribes of the palace, scribes who served as 
leading officials in the government and scribes who specialized in particular 
categories of administrative work, schoolmasters and notaries public, the latter 
being the more in demand because of the immense importance of foreign and 
domestic trade and because the law required documentary evidence in any 
civil action that came before the courts. It may well be that apart from all 
these professional writers, who numbered many thousands, the business man 
also might acquire at least a smattering of literary education for his own 
purposes; in any case it is clear that there must have been numerous scribal 
schools. 

The ‘Tablet-house’ could be attached to a temple, in the early as in the 
later periods; a school established in the Nin-gal temple at Ur under the 
charge of Bel-shalti-Nannar, daughter of Nabonidus (555-539 bc) had a 
predecessor in the same building as early as the fourteenth century bc. At 
Mari in the royal palace (c. 1800 bc) two rooms containing rows of brick 
benches might be schoolrooms but, since no school tablets were found in 
them, are more likely to have served as an official scriptorium for the palace 
scribes; the best example of a school is one in a private house of the Larsa 
period (c. 1780 bc) at Ur. 

No. I Broad Street was a moderately sized house of normal type built 
round three sides of a courtyard; it could indeed be described as a small 
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house because the dispropordonately large area devoted to the domestic 
.chapel left only half the site for the Uving-rooms. Accordii^ to the original 
plan (see Fig. 88, a) the ftont door, at the Carfax comer of Broad Street, 
opened on the usual entrance lobby (i) from which one passed by a doorway 
in the east wall into the courtyard (2); facing one was the guest room (4) with 
its little closet (3) at the end; on die south side was the staircase (5) leading 
to the rooms on the upper floor, with the lavatory beneath it, and on the west 
side a doorway to the servants* room (6) which gave aa:ess to a passage 
(7-9) running dong two sides of the chapel (8). But at a later time the entire 
plan was modified (see Fig. 88, b). A new doorway from the street was cut 
through the courtyard wall; the doorways ftom the court into rooms i, 6 and 
the lavatory were walled up, and new doorways were made from room i to 
room 6 and from the latter into the lavatory; consequently the courtyard and 
the guest room now formed a self-contained unit cut off from the rest of the 
ground-floor i-ooms. Judging from tabled referring to temple affairs which 
were found in the passage (7) Igmil-Sin, the owner of the house, was a priest 
(which might account also for the unusually large chapel) but it was very 
obvious that his alterations in the building were intended to adapt it to the 
purposes of a school. In the courtyard and rooms 3 and 4 there were found 
nearly two thousand tablets including some hundreds of the round bim- 
shaped type of ‘school exercise’ tablets used for ‘fair copies’, etc. It was a 
small school—^it could scarcely have accommodated more than two dozen 
boys—^but presumably it was typical of the schools of the time, and certainly 
it was not just an elementary school but one catering for pupils of all ages. 
The bim-shaped tablets, bearing on one face the teacher’s fair copy and on 
the other the pupil’s attempt to reproduce it, start with single syllabic signs, 
then have lists of words beginning with the same syllable, and go on to proper 
sentences and extracts from the classics. Of the other tablets many were 
religious texts which were probably used for dictation or for learning by 
heart; there were numerous mathematical tablets—^multiplication tables, 
rules for extracting square and cube roots, etc., problems in practical geo¬ 
metry, e.g. land surveying or the calculation of the amount of earth to be 
moved, given the measurements of an excavation, and there were also what 
one must call belles lettres^ amongst them a favourite classic describing school 
life. Such, then, was the material setting of the educational system, a setting 
of the simplest sort; the scene in the Broad Street school, with the boys 
seated or squatting in rows in the courtyard and guest room, waiting for the 
headmaster to come downstairs from his private quarters while the ushers or 
pupil-teachers supervised the preparation of the morning lesson, is precisely 
that described in a (later) cuneiform t^: 

Into the meeting of master, the courtyard of the tablet-house 

Come, my son. You shall sit before my feet. 

Now I am going to talk to you; open your ears. 




Scale I; 425. 

FIG. 88. Ground plan of the school at No. i. Broad Street, Ur. 
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Only boys attended the schools. Women scribes existed^ and examples of 
iheir work have come down to us, but how they received their education we 
do not know; girl students are never mentioned in the literature of the schools. 
The boys were for the most part of the upper classes of society; of some five 
hundred scribes of the early part of the second mill ennium bc who have put 
on record the names and professions of their fathers, most are the sons of 
governors, *city fathers*, ambassadors, temple administrators, military 
officers, sea captains, tax officials, priests, managers, supervisors, foremen, 
scribes, archivists and accountants. On the other hand, cases are known in 
which a charitable person who had adopted an outcast baby—^rescued him 
from the jaws of a dog*—crowned his benefaction by sending the child to 
school to ‘learn the scribal art*: this may have been a rare exception, but at 
least it means tlmt education was not coined exclusively to a favoured caste. 

The sdiool^taiF consisted of the headmaster, the ‘school father* as he was 
called, and technical assistants—‘the scribe of mathematics* or ‘of mensura¬ 
tion*, ‘the man in charge of drawing*, ‘the man in charge of Sumerian*, the 
‘overseer* or ‘man in charge of the school regulations*, ‘the man in charge of 
the whip*, but for the younger boys at any rate a great deal of the teaching 
was done by the ‘big brother*, a senior pupil acting as usher or pupil-teacher. 
The full school course was a long one, lasting for many years, ‘from the time 
of childhood to maturity*, but after about two years a lad might qualify as 
a dubsar tur, a junior scribe, and would be entrusted with the msk of helping 
in the education of one of the smaller boys, setting his exercises, instructing 
him in the way in which they should be done, correcting them (prior to final 
correction by the headmaster) and flowing him when he deserved punish¬ 
ment. Discipline was strict. Boys might be ‘kept in* over long periods; 
probably already they were given impositions, though it is only in the Neo- 
Babylonian time that we find actual examples of pupils havii^ to write ‘fifty 
lines* or ‘a hundred lines* by way of punishment; but for the most part 
correction was by the stick, and the stick was used freely, by masters and by 
pupil-teachers alike. This is made very dear in the ‘Schooldays* essay men¬ 
tioned above. ‘ “What did you do at school ?** “I reckoned up [or, “redted**] 
my tablet, ate my lunch, fashioned my [new] tablet, wrote and finished it; 
then they assigned me my oral work, and in the afternoon they assigned me 
my written work. When ffie school was dismissed, I went hom^ entered the 
house, and foimd my father sitting there. I told my father of my written work, 
then redted my tablet to him, and my father was delighted.**’ This must have 
been a lucky day, but on the morrow the boy was to be less fortunate. ‘When 
1 awoke early in the morning I faced my mother and said to her: “Give me 
my limch; I want to go to school.** My mother gave me two rolls and I set out. 
In the school the “man on duty** said to me: “Why are you late?** Afraid, 
and with my heart pounding, I entered before my teacher and bowed.* But 
the teacher was correcting the student’s tablet of ffie day before and not 
pleased with it, so gave him a caning. Then the overseer ‘in charge of the 
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school regulations’ flogged him because ‘you stared about in the street’, and 
again because he was ‘not properly dressed’, and other members of the staff 
caned him for such misdemeanours as talking, standing up out of turn, and 
walking outside the gate; finally the headmaster told him, ‘Your handwriting 
is unsatisfactory’, and gave him a further beating. The luckless youth appeals 
to his father to mollify the powers above in the orthodox way, so the father 
invites the headmaster to his home, praises him for all that he has done to 
educate his son, gives him food and wine, dresses him in a new garment and 
puts a ring on his finger; the schoolboy waits upon him and in the mean¬ 
while ‘unfolds to his father all that he has learnt of the art of tablet-writing’, 
and the gratified teacher reacts with enthusiasm: ‘Of your brothers may you 
be their leader, of your friends may you be their chief, may you raiflc the 
highest of the schoolboys. You have carried out well the school’s activities, 
you have become a man of learning.’ The scdioolboy, claiming now the 
proud title of ‘Sumerian’, becomes in his turn a pupil-teacher and realizes 
that a backward pupil is a trial to his patience: 

But you are a young dunce, a braggart; 

You cannot shape a tablet, the clay you cannot mould. 

You cannot write your own name, the clay is not suited to your hand. 

Clever fool, stop, stop your ears. You cannot be like me—I am a Sumerian. 

Also, he discovers that discipline is not easy to maintain, and the scene ends 
with a riot which is stilled only by the appearance of the headmaster with his 
stick. 

The picture is, of course, satirical to the point of caricature. Admittedly, in 
the private schools at any rate, the headmaster had to make his living by means 
of i^e tuition fees collected from the students and may have been glad 
enough to receive something in addition; admittedly methods of instruction 
were primitive and sometimes brutal; yet the Mesopotamian schools did 
provide a sound education and did uphold the general respect for learning as 
such. The old Sumerian school, probably an appendage of the temple, which 
aimed at no more than a course of vocational training, had in time become 
secularized and, with an ever-widening curriculum answering to the needs of 
a more complex society, had developed into a real centre of learning. ‘Within 
its walls’, says Professor Kramer** ‘flourished the scholar-scientist, the 
man who studied whatever theological, botanical, zoological, mineralogical, 
geographical, mathematical, grammatical and linguistic knowledge was 
current in his day, and who in some cases added to this knowledge.’ 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 

In the opinion of Professor I. M. Diakonoff, patriarchal life develops late, sometimes 
nearly contemporaneously with the urbanization of society; the rights of owmnhip 
of the ‘patriardi* are not diminished in early urban society. In early Sumer, it is an 
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individual family or dan that sells and buys land through its 'chosen men* Qu-sorpad) 
and a part of the price is paid over to the members of the family. Later, in Old Babylonian 
as in Middle Assyrian times, it is the head of the family alone who sells the property 
and receives the price. 

2. The whole process of devdopment can be followed in the light of tablets found on various 
sites. The lowest stratam at Erech, Uruk IV, produced tablets the text of which consists 
entirdy of pictured objects and numbers; these should be dated as approximately 3500 
BC. Texts from Jamdat Nasr (c. 3500 bc) are generally similar but for the first time use 
signs with determinative values; the same is the case with tablets from Uruk III. Tablets 
from Ur dated as about 3250 bc show a few signs sparingly used as syllables to indicate 
the case of nouns and verbal inflexions; this is the beginning of true writing. The process 
is carried on by tablets from Fara, wherein signs representing syllables are used not only 
for inflexions but also for the phonetic spelling of difficult words, a stage reached by 
about 3200 BC, while in Uruk I, c. 2900 BC, signs are employed as syllables for the 
phonetic complement and for plural ending and the signs generally are strongly conven¬ 
tionalized. As Driver says, archaeologically the sequence is clear. 

3. Professor Ralph Turner notes that on this and the following pages the author champions 
the idea of the Sumerian origin of writing. He holds that the idea of writing was only 
invented once and was taken over from Sumer by other peoples. Scholars are not, of 
course, all agreed on this hypothesis. See also pp. 381, and 409, n. 20. 

4. Dr D. C. Baramki points out that there is a transition between pictograph and hiero¬ 
glyph. It is true that one cannot convey action or thought in a piaograph, yet one can 
convey action in a non-phonetic ideogram. Some Uruk reliefs did convey action. This 
aaion cannot be read but nevertheless conveys a message and a thought. 

5. Professor A. Caquot points out that Sumerian is not the only agglutinative ancient 
eastern language. Hurrite and Urartaean were also agglutinative. It is, however, true that 
less and less importance is now being attached to purely ‘typological’ classifications. 

6. According to Professor I. M. Diakonoff, Assyriologists usually propose later dates for 
the Uruk IV and Fara periods than Sir Leonard Woolley and many other archaeologists. 

7. Dr William C. Sturtevant considers that there is no reason why a syllabary cannot 
distinguish homonyms, just as an alphabet does, by representing the same sound by more 
than one symbol—^though in so doing, each becomes less ‘phonetic* and more ‘ideo¬ 
graphic*. Sir Leonard Woolley recognizes that this is quite true in theory; but in fact the 
sound FISH is represented by the same syllabic sign, whatever its meaning. 

8. The following passage on the Chinese writing system has been suggested by Professor 
Shigeki Kaizulu. 

9. For Sir Leonard Woolley’s view, see p. 635 sq. 

10. Professor Shigeki Kaizuka et al. draw attention to the fact that the dating of ‘Yao’s 
Calendar’ is much disputed; whether there was writing at this period is doubtful. 

11. Dr. W. C. Sttirtevant points out that many of the greatest specialists do not consider 
Chinese originally a monosyllabic language; see Otto Jespersen, Language: Its Nature, 
Development and Onjgtn (London, ^r. 1949), pp. 367 sq.; H. A. Gleason, An Introduction 
to Descriptive Linguistics (New York, 1955), pp. 305-6, and others. 

12. See p. 409, n. 20, and above, n. 3. Professor I. M. Diakonoff and other specialists point 
out that the first texts from Egypt seem to date from the last quarter of the fourth 
millennium BC as do those from Stuner. 

13. Professor J. Leclant points out that in Egypt writing is contemporaneous with the 
creation of the single state, and with the systematic organization of irrigation. Writing 
was, in effect, originally an instrument for the communication of orders, rather than for a 
registration of ideas. It is absolutely essential for organization and command. 

14. The most recent research disagrees with this position; the point of view presented by Sir 
Leonard Woolley farther on (p. 651) doubtless corresponds more closely to the facts. 
See E. Laroche, Les Hiiroglyphes HitHtes, Part I. L*£criture (Paris, i960), p. 255: 
'There are undoubtedly analogies such as are inevitable between two pictographic systems. 
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thus both in Egyptian and in Hittite a weapon>bearing arm is linked to the idea of 
“strength”. Cert^ special signs (such as the cross of life and the winged sun) have been 
borrowed. But the idea of any large-scale copying of Egyptian hieroglyphs by the Hittites 
must be abandoned.’ 

15. According to Professor I. M. Diakonoff, the knowledge of the utility of writing is not in 
itself a sufficient reason for borrowing the practice of writing: the people in question 
must also have reached a certain level of economic development; the ancient Germans 
knew of the idea of writing for centuries and even had developed a kind of alphabet of 
their own (the Runes), but did not apply their writing S3r8tem to anything better than 
magical uses until they had reached the stage of class society. Sir Leonard Woolley and 
Professor Ralph Turner do not consider there is any essend^ connection between a class 
society and writing. There is a connection between writing and the possession of an 
economic surplus. All writing had its origin in economic uses, but there is no direct 
connection between writing and class. However, writing intensified differences; for 
instance, literate versus illiterate classes and literate versus preliterate peoples. 

Professor Diakonoff, having read the above commentary, requested that an additional 
explanation of his position be given: 

‘This critique of my position is due to a misunderstanding. I never maintained that 
there was a direct connection between a class society and writing; but a class society 
develops when there is an economic surplus. What I call “class society” Sir Leonard 
Woolley calls “urban civilization”, and the use of writing is included in the definition of 
“urban civilization”.’ 

16. Palace of Minos, I, pp. 654 sq. 

17. Such as the Wadi Ganah text which Hooks wrongly describes as Proto-Sinaitic. 

18. Professor I. M. Diakonoff and Dr D. C. Baramki both emphasize that the dates of King 
Ahiram are still controversial, certain scholars dating him considerably earlier. 

19. Professor John A. Wilson observes that the Egyptians did in fiict have about two dozen 
signs which were monoconsonantal and which, therefore, we call ‘alphabetic*. However, 
their use was not as rare as held by the author; a common use is given on p. 647 
(the wavy line n). These signs were chiefly used for normal Egyptian writing. Foreign 
names from the Eighteenth to the Twentieth Dynasty were presented in a formalized 
way in which the essential element was an old biconsonantal sign rather than a mono- 
consonantal sign. 

20. For detailed discussion of this viewpoint cf. p. 412, n. 38. 

21. Professor J. Leclant observes that education took the form of lessons given by masters 
particularly well qualified by their age, their experience and their patience. Certain 
celebrated teachers of the Old Empire are known to us: there were princes, viziers, high 
officials, such as architects and sometimes priests. Under the New Empire, besides high 
officials in the army or the administration, we find also simple scribes in no way connected 
with the priesthood (cf. H. Bruner, Altaegyptische Erziehung (Wiesbaden, 1957). What¬ 
ever their grade or function in society, the best school for 'officials was at the feet of their 
own father or of some influential relative who could provide them with an education. 
W. Helck. Zur Verwaltung des Mittleren und Netten Reichs (1958), pp. 435 and 541. 

22. S. N. Kramer, Prom the Tablets of Sumer, p. 4. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

I N that wide field which we call the arts and sciences the area covered by 
early man was limited; he was more interested in evolving and improving 
the thi^ which were suited to his conditions of life than in inventing such 
things as would radically change those conditions. But within those limits he 
did achieve a technical and artistic success comparable to that of man in 
recent times. The public of today is often astonished, and disconcerted, by 
the material evidence which shows that the ancient craftsman was in skill and 
technique the near rival if not the equal of the more sophisticated craftsman 
of the twentieth century ad; on the other hand the student is prone to insist 
upon the fact that aU this knowledge and technique were purely empirical 
and lacked altogether that scientific background which is the guarantee of 
modem production. The astonished admirer is only too apt to falsify history 
by accre^ting to ancient man some esoteric science or illumination of which 
t^ secret has been lost; the student is right in his judgement provided that he 
does not let his criticism of method blind him to the merits of performance. 

The ancient craftsman did depend entirely upon empirical methods. He 
experimented, blindly for the most part, but with infinite patience; and in so 
fu: as he did experiment and observe his results he was fulfilling the first 
requirement of science. But when he had once hit upon the way of doing 
what he wanted to do, he was satisfied. Modem man summarizes his success¬ 
ful series of experiments in a scientific formula which, by explaining how the 
process works, rationalizes the problem and is conveniently understood by 
his fellow-workers. Ancient man merely laid down the rule of what you should 
do (i.e. of what he had done) in order to repeat his initial success; it was as 
simple and as practical as a recipe in a cookery-book. Thus the rules for 
making glazed earthenware, codified by a master potter at Nineveh in the 
seventeenth century BC, can be followed by the modem potter^ and produce 
precisely riie desired ^ect. But whereas the modem potter explains the 
process by the use of chemical formulae, the Nineveh inventor was content to 
know not how the process worked but how he was to work the process. He 
was of course aware that there was something behind his redpe, bu: it was 
not his business to enquire into it: all these changes and transformations were, 
in their way, miracles. You did certain things in the right order (and probably 
said the right words as you did them, or even offered the right sacrifice) and 
the mirade happened; which obviously was the work of the gods. The 
modem man, assuming that because his diemical formula defines the hm 
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it also explains the whyt looks no farther than the formula and does not think 
of the god as a necessary postulate; in scientific terms he has correlated the 
‘recipe* with the observed processes of natural law; and mere empirical 
success has little value for him until it has been thus rati onaliz ed. For the 
craftsman of the second millennium BC the universe was not rational, because 
the gods who ran it were moved more by whims and passions than by reason; 
so he was satisfied if he could obtain the knowledge, or the ritual, which made 
miracles possible. In the two cases the practical result might be much the 
same, but the approach was very different. 

In Chapter IV there has been described the process whereby the ancient 
goldsmith made that granulated work the secret of which was lost until a few 
years ago, and it was there pointed out that whereas the principle involved is 
that if a copper salt and a glue be heated together the former turns to copper 
oxide and the laner to carbon, and that the carbon, combining with the oxygen 
in the copper oxide, goes off as volatile carbon dioxide, leaving metaUic copper, 
that principle was entirely unknown to the old craftsman, who understood 
only the practical technique. In most fields technical knowledge anticipated 
theory, and this is particularly true in the chemical field. Metallurgy, in 
which wonderful results were obtained, yet remained a mystery to the 
workers. The mere fact that metal could got from stone, as by a trans¬ 
mutation of matter, was inexplicable except as a divine miracle; but it 
encouraged experiments of all sorts. Men found out how to refine metals and 
to alloy them, so that for gold alone Akkadian has sixteen different names 
mosdy denoting different colours; the tablets give us recipes for synthetic 
copper and synthetic silver, and that alone is enough to prove the ingenuity 
of the experimenters and their chemical ignorance. They were, of course, 
mistaken in thinking that they could manufacture synthetic metals, but the 
mistake was a natural one, seeing that there was so much that they could 
do and that they had no means of deciding what was and what was not 
possible of achievement. Thus, the Egyptians coloured gold surfaces by 
dipping the metal in a solution of iron sdts and then heating it, and dyed 
stone with iron vitriol. The Sumerians made, or perhaps imported from 
the Indus valley, cornelian beads etched with elaborate patterns in white— 
the cornelian was coated with a layer of carbonate of soda and heated until it 
was bleached white; then the parts which were not intended to be white were 
stopped out with a cement containing oxide of iron and the colour was 
restored by re-heating. Lapis lazuli was highly treasured both in Egypt and 
in Mesopotamia for jewellery and small objects, but since it could be obtained 
only from the mines of Badakshan it was a costly luxury and in both coun¬ 
tries a synthetic substitute was very popular; the recipe for this was to 
mix together in powder form silica, malachite, calcium carbonate and 
natron and to heat the mixture for twenty-four hours at a temperature of 
between 800° and 900° C. Qearly, a formula so elaborate could have be^ 
arrived at by people ignorant of chemistry only as the result of proloi^ed 
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experiment, and in the course of that they would learn incidentally a great 
d^ about the properties of various substances, all of which knowledge 
'might be turned to practical uses. This unco-ordinated invention can be 
illustrated by the somewhat curious fact that neither the Egyptians nor the 
Mesopotamians succeeded in making soap, in spite of ^e importance 
which both attached to personal cleanliness and in spite of the fact that the 
detergents in use were very numerous; boiled oil and alkali was the 
commonest recipe, but in addition we find references to fuller’s earth, natron, 
potash, soda, resin and salt, together with palm-oil and castor-oil, and lyes 
from the ashes of beech-wood, rue and other plants; the cleansing properties 
of all these had been duly noted, but not until late in the first millennium 
was real soap made from them. 

The ancients experimented, studied and observed, and in a rather elemen¬ 
tary way they classified their knowledge. To the root word which was the 
name of the ^enus the Sumerian language adds various sufiixes denoting 
charaaeristics peculiar to the species or individual; and although these 
generally deal with outward appearances yet some imply actual tests, as when 
a species of stone is distinguished as being liable to effervesce if treated with 
add, or when the reactions to heat are described. They did in time amass a 
vast lore concerning the properties—^induding the chemical properties—of a 
wide range of natural substances; but all these items of empirical knowledge, 
instead of being treated collectively as a body of data from which sdentific 
condusions might be drawn, were treasured in isolation, each one a new fact 
related not so much to the accompanying faas as to the ultimate divine order. 
If this knowledge had to be classified and a term invented for each new 
*spedes* discovered or invented, it was to satisfy not sdence but superstition: 
to know the name of the thing gave one power over the thing and so hdped 
one to obtain mastery over nature. Of course there was speculation, but it was 
along such lines as these, and the secrets of the metalluigist were in time taken 
over by the alchemists and astrologers as the material for magic. 


MATHEMATICS, INCLUDING GEOMETRY 

Egypt 

Man’s advance in knowledge throughout the Bronze Age was seldom 
uniform, in spite of the interrelations between different countries to which 
reference has constantly been made, and this is spedaUy true of mathematics. 
We cannot treat of the Middle East as a whole; ra^er is it necessary to 
emphasize firom the outset the absolute contrast presented by the two leading 
dvdizations. The Babylonians possessed a scientific knowledge of algebra, 
geometry and arithmetic. The ^yptians, on the contrary, had in these 
subjects no real science at all.* 

So categorical a denial may seem inconsistent with known performances 
which we certainly cannot afford to underestimate if our account of man’s 
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progress is to accord with historic facts. The Egyptians, early in the Dynastic 
period, drew up a calendar which is at the base of that in use today, they 
designed and built their p3nainids with no appreciable error of measurement 
or calciilation, they could estimate areas and bulks accurately, and they had 
squared the circle vnth a closer approximation to the truth than was reached 
by any other people until Greek times; these achievements, stressed by many 
writers, make it not altogether surprising that ancient Egypt has been popu¬ 
larly credited with an esoteric knowledge of science unrivalled in later ages. 
The facts are indisputable, but the conclusion drawn from them is fantastically 
wrong. 

The Egyptian had mathematics as the basis of geometry, and for him the 
basis of mathematics was simple addition. He never, so far as we know, formu¬ 
lated general principles; he did not study the subject for its own sake but 
merely wanted certain working rules which would enable him to deal with 
practical problems in daily life, and so long as the method evolved met his 
immediate needs he was content, and the method remained in use without 
any thought on his part that it might be improved or simplified. The docu¬ 
mentary evidence from which we derive our knowledge of early Egyptian 
mathematics—one leather roll and five papyri, a mere six in all—date from 
the Twelfth Dynasty (c. 2000 bc) or from the immediately following 
Hyksos period; the stage at wh'ch we then find them may quite possibly 
have been reached (as some authorities believe to have been the case) as early 
as the Pyramid age (c. 2700 bc) but whenever it was, having reached that stage 
they seem to have simply stagnated; certainly Egyptian multiplication on the 
additive principle maintained itself unchanged right up to the Hellenistic 
period. The point is that the system could be made to work, and for purely 
utilitarian ends that was sufficient. The Rhind Papyrus (our principal source) 
does indeed in its exordium profess to teach ‘complete and thorough study 
of all things, insight into all that exists, knowledge of all secrets’, but really it 
deals only with numbers and the calculation of fractions for the solution of 
practical problems, those of the administrator, the tax official and the archi¬ 
tect; only a few purely theoretical problems are set, to provide exercises on 
the calciilation of fractions. 

The Egyptians had a decimal system of numeration. There were separate 
signs for unity and for each power of 10 up to a million; there was no zero 
sign, and as there were no separate signs for numbers between i and 10, or for 
multiples of 10, signs were repeated up to the requisite number of times and 
merely had to be placed in a row (from right to left) to give the complete 
number. Thus: 

I I therefore 111 = 3 1 11 = 5 

n = 10 therefore n H = 20 n n 4 ^ 

C= 100 therefore ^ ^ = 300 etc. 
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and the number 142 is written ^57 written ,[[[p,nn 99> 

'SL clumsy form of numeration, but an easy one. 

The entire system, as has been said above, was based on addition. 
Given the numeration, the process was a simple one, for all that one has 
to do is to count the numbers of units, tens, hundreds, etc., and enter 
them accordingly; thus for the two numbers 142 and 257 the sum total is 

written I! j [ I n n n n n 999 » addition of the parts jdelds the sum of the 
whole. 

A special case of addition, and the most straightforward, is duplication, 
when the number is simply added to itself. This was, for the Egyptian, the 
basis of all more advanced calculations. 

Multiplication by any number larger than 2 is done, according to the teach¬ 
ing of the Rhind Papyrus, by doublmg the given number the requisite number 
of times and tiien adding the results; thus, to multiply 12 by 12 the following 
steps are taken:— 


1 

(I) 

iin 

= 12 

II 

(2) 

c 

c 

= 24 

Mil 

( 4 ) 

MMnn 

iMinn 

= 48 

INI 

MM 

(8) 

Ml nnnn 
Minnnnn 

= 96 


and since 4+8 = 12,four times 12 and eight times 12 are to be added together; 
accordingly in the papyrus those numbers 4 and 8 are marked with a tick 
and the corresponding quotirats 48 and 96 are added to make 144, which is 
written, together with the hiero^yphic dmd (a sealed scroll), as the final 

Where a number was to be multiplied by 10 no such calculatiom were 
involved because it was only necessary to substitute *ten* signs for units, 
‘hundred’ signs for ‘tens’ and so on. Another of our main sources, the Kahun 
mathematical papyrus, shows how advantage can be taken of this decimal 
factor to shorten the multiplication process; one can multiply by 10 and also 
(by means of halving that result) by 5. Thus the sum 16 x 16 can be worked 
out, by the same additive method as when the multiplication was by 2, as 
follows:— 

I w In'" = 16 

n (10) ;^fJS9 = i6o 

. (5) 80 

and since i + lo + 5 = i6, we have the total j [ [nnn9 9 • 

Division is simply the inverse of multiplication; it is identical in principle 
and looks identic^ when written down. In the Rhind Papyrus the formula 
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leaves no doubt as to die view taken by the Egyptians of the process of 
division: it runs ‘Add, beginning wth 80, until you get 1,120*, i.e. ‘divide 
1,120 by 80*, which is done in the following way: 

I « nnSS = SO 

n ( 10 ) 99999999 = soo 

" W SSS9 =i«o 

nil (4) nn 999 =320 

Since the number 1,120 is given by the sum of the multiplication results of 
10 and 4, these added together give 14 as the answer to the division sum. 

For the practical purposes which the Egyptian mathematician had in view, 
e.g.the distribution of rations amongst workmen or the calculation of volumes, 
fractions would often have to be used. Now the Egyptian had no notation 
for expressing mixed fractions with numerator and denominator as employed 
today. He recognized the few ‘natural* fractions, J, f, J and J, for 
which he had specific names, and by a quite early date he had extended 
the list to include all unit fractions, i.e. those having i as the numerator, but 
an3^hing more complicated than that he could not express. Mixed fractions 
had to be broken down into a series of unit fractions which together made the 
desired total—^i.e. he obtained his result by the same additive method as lay 
at the root of all his mathematics, so that our fraction would be resolved 
into i + i, or 

The simplest calculation is with ‘natural’ fractions having the same 
denominator, examples of which are given in the mathematical leather roll 
BM 10250, dated to about 1700 bc: 

i+i = i 
J + i+i — ^ 

|-1-1 = I (using our notation) 

deduced from which we find further relations applied in the Rhind Papyrus: 

(1) i + i = i 

(2) i+i + i = I 

(3) by adding | to each of the members of (i) above, we obtain the 
important formula: 

and by again adding ^ to both sides and then writing the result from 
right to left, we get: 

(4) = f 

and by adding ^ to both sides of (2) above, we get: 

(5) i+i=i + i 
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These rules are not stated explicitly in the Rhind Papyrus but are taken for 
granted, since every Egyptian computer was expected to know them by heart; 
they supply all that he needed to know about ^culations with halves, thirds 
and sixths; thus, if he wanted to work out f of a unit fraction such as 1^, 
he took formula (3) above and obtained liV + Moreover, by dividing 
the figures in these formulae by 2, 3, 4, etc., he could get fur±er relations 
between fractions; these, being more difficult to remember, might be given 
in tables of reference such as are found in the leather roll: 

i + ^ = i 
A + A = i 
A + = tSf etc. 

On the principle of the five formulae above, the Egyptian was able to deal 
with aU fractions whose denominator was divisible by 2 or by 3; with fractions 
of other types a typical method was that of regula falsi, i.e. an assumption, 
followed by such alteration as was needed to give a correct result. Thus, to 
take an example from the Rhin d Pap3rrus, the problem is ‘What number 
added to its seventh part gives nineteen ?’; the number most easily divisible 
into seven parts is 7, so we take that and add the seventh part, yielding 8. 
Now we have to ‘operate with 8 so as to obtain 19*. Doubling 8, we get 16, 
which is 3 short; so we take one-half of 8 and do that again and again, thus: 

1 8 

2 16 

i 4 

i 2 

4 I 

and since 16 + 2 +1 = 19, the result is 2, | (2| in our notation) 

which multiplied by 7 gives the answer i6|. 

Another and more scientific method of duplicating fractions whose 
denominators contain the numbers 5 and 7 was contained in the rule ‘To 
calculate 4 (n being the denominator in question) divide 2 by n*. To us, 
accustomed to our own notation, this seems tautologous; to the Egyptian 
it was not, because the problem of duplicating i is totally different from his 
accustomed additive problem which he stated in the words ‘Calculate with 5 
until you obtain 2*. To duplicate 4 by dividing 2 by n was a new idea. 
It was worked by means of the 4 and the $ sequences; the question is 
asked, ‘What part is 2 of 5 ?’; the answer is, one-third of 5 is i +a fifteenth 
5 is 4, and since these two (i +1 + 4) add up to 2, the result of the 
division is 4 + ‘What part is 2 of 7 ?* A quarter of 7 is i + 4 + 4 j a 
twenty-eighth of 7 is 4, and since these two (i| + 4) add up to 2, the 
result of the division is 4 + ^- Because these divisions are too complicated 
to be memorized easily, ffiey were embodied in tables of reference; these are 
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Straightforward up to the divisor 29, but ftom 31 onwards are worked on a 
different system which introduces auxiliary figures (distinguished on the 
tab^ by the use of red ink!) corresponding in our notation to the numerators 
of fractions reduced to a common denominator. The rule would seem to be, 
*When a somewhat complicated sum of fractions has to be compared with 
another such sum, or has to be complemented to i, then the smallest of the 
fractions is taken as a new unit and the other fractions are expressed in terms 
of it’. Beyond this, Egyptian computation technique could not go; bu^ 
clumsy though the system of auxiliaries may be, yet by its means every 
division, no matter how complicated, could be carried out. 

It will be seen that Egyptian mathematics (ultimately multiplication) is 
essentially a written operation; there were no principle which could be 
applied generally, and every problem had to be worked out individually, 
nor could any algebraic formula be adapted to the system of notation. By dint 
of considerable ingenuity and of infinite patience the Egyptian was able to 
meet all his practical needs by the use of a means childisMy imperfect; the 
sources available to us suggest nothing in the nature of advanced science, 
and we may well believe that in that respect he was incurious as weU as 
ignorant. 

His geometry is a case in point. He could, for instance, if given the height 
of a pyramid and the measurement of its base, calculate its inclination; thus, 
the height being 250 cubits and the base 360 cubits, he calculates, half of 
360 is 180; equals i + i + of a cubit; a cubit being 7 hands, 
multiply by 7 and the inclination, i.e. the number of hands by which the 
inclined plane departs from the vertical in a rise of one cubit is 52V hands. 
The area of a triangle or a rectai^e he could determine correctly by multiply¬ 
ing height by base, the base, in the case of a triangle, being first halved ‘in 
order to make the triangle square’. His approximation for the square of the 
drde, = 3 * 1605 .., was remarkably correct; it was obtained by squaring 
I of die diameter, and the formula may be thought to surest (though this 
must remain a mere suggestion) that it resulted from laborious experiment 
with squares and right-angled triangles adjusted to a circle. This empirical 
method, however, cannot explain how the Egyptian was able to calculate 
correcdy the volume of the frustrum of a square-based pyramid, given the 
height and the measurements of lower and upper base, the formula for which 
operation is found in a Moscow papyrus; the problem, unique in Egyptian 
mathematics as known to us, can scarcely have been solved on the purely 
arithmetical base elsewhere invariable, and may indicate a borrowing from 
Babylonian algebra.3 

Mesopotarma 

In contradistinction to the Egyptians, the Babylonians approached mathe¬ 
matics by way not of ari thme tic but of algebra. Their predecessors, the 
Sumerians, who were admirable arithmeticians, had invented a sexagesimal 
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notation for whole numbers and ibr fractions which enabled them to calculam 
with fractions as easily as with integers. The system is simple. Numbers 
under 6o are written in the ordinary decimal notation; the vertical cuneiform 


wedge ^ = I, and is repeated for all numbers up to 9, after which the double 
wedge stands for 10 and is repeated up to 50, but with 60 we start 

counting anew, with 60 represented by the value of each symbol being 


determined by its position in the group of symbols which together give the 
number. This is, of course, precisely the same as the system in use today, the 
only differoice in the notation as a whole being that (a) the Sumerian is a sexa¬ 
gesimal instead uf a decimal system, and (b) it contains no cypher (later on, a 
special sign was used for the empty place hemeen the digits, but not until 
the Greek period was the zero sign used also at the end of a number) so 
that there can be an ambiguity as to the value to be assigned to the integers. 
The positional notation was an enormous advantage. Whereas a Roman, for 
instance, would normally work out his multiplication sums by the help of an 
abacus, the Babylonian had a series of multiplication tables to assist his 
memory and to save troubles in working out sums. With the same tables he 
could as easily multiply sexagesimal fractions as if they were whole numbers, 
just as we to^y deal with decimal fractions as if they were whole numbers 
and after multiplying put the decimal point in the proper place. If to those 
accustomed to a decimal system the sexagesimal appears over-complicated, 
that is really due more to habit than to any inherent difficulty of the latter; 
actually for fractions the sexagesimal denominator was of the greatest advan¬ 
tage, and is still retained for time fr:actions—^minutes and seconds—and for 
the divisions of the circle. The frinckunental principle of the positional nota¬ 
tion is that I and 60 are represented by the same symbol, though for 60, the 
*big unit^ the symbol may be drawn rather larger than when it stands for i; by 
a natural process of simplification, since i squared = i, the *big unit* squared 
(3,600) could also be represented by i. This square, called the sdr, originally 
terminated the system, but later the ‘big sdr\ or 60 cubed, was added as the 
final unit. 

The origin of the system is still in dispute, but most authorities agree in 
attributing it to metrology. Certainly the weights are consistently sexagesimal 
—180 grains make a shekel, 60 shekels make a mina, 60 mna make a talent^ 
and as in each case the larger unit is sixty times the smaller, so, conversely, 
the smaller is ^o-th of the larger, and it is noteworthy that in the sexagesiinal 
system ^ is known as the ‘small unit*. But however it arose, the important 
fret is that the Sumerian notation and the Sumerian arithmetical technique 
made possible the highly developed algebra evolved by the Babylonians. Not 
only was the Babylonian scribe in the time of Hammurabi perfectly familiar 
with square and cube roots (we have tables of exact square and cube roots, 
and tables giving the approximate computation of square roots) but he knew 
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also how to solve linear and quadratic equations involving two or more 
unknowns. He would normally have by him, for the convenience of ready 
reckoning, multiplication tables and tables of mverses (ijx) and also of squares 
and cubes; the tables were arranged in a practical manner so that all opera¬ 
tions, whether with integers or with fractions, could be carried out by a single 
reference and without further thought. If a division left a remainder, or if it 
was desired to find the square root of a number which was not a perfect 
square, then an approximation was used, repeated adjustments reducing the 
error to a minimum. 

The algebraical texts, most of which date from the early part of the second 
millennium BC, do not give general formulae such as we should expect to find 
in a modem work; they set problems, but since these are solved by the same 
methods of calculation it is evident that the formulae existed although they 
are not set out m abstract terms. Again, because the problems are individual, 
the Babylonian does not use purely algebraic symbols like our x andjy; but 
as the signs which he does use for length, breadth, area, content, etc., are not 
declined they serve precisely the same purpose as our more formal x and y 
and the Babylonian equation can be expressed in our notation without doing 
any violence to the original; thus, the problem: 

I have multiplied length and width, thus obtaining the area. Then I 
added to the area the excess of the length over the width; 3*3 (i.e. the result 
was 183). Moreover, I have added length and width; 27. Required, length, 
width and area. 

can be expressed in our terms: 

xy +3C—3;= 183 
x+y = 27 

The method employed for the solution is given in a series of steps which 
in our notation are as follows: 

First, a new variable, y', is introduced in place of the actual width y, thus 
y' ==y + 2, i.e. y =y' — 2. Then, by adding the two original equations, we get 

xy' = 183 + 27 = 210 
x+y'= 27+ 2= 29 

and the solution of this simplified form is got by a fixed recipe which 

appears constantly in other texts and may be described thus: 

^' = P;x+y = a 

the solution of which is: 

x = ^a -\-w 
y = ^a — w 

»= V(ia)* - P 

this last formula not being directly stated but implicit in all examples given 
of this method of calculation. 
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The problems set may involve systems of equations with three or more 
unknowns, cubic equations and mixed cubics, sometimes of a sort difficult 
even for the modem mathematician. The Babylonian did not have to work 
out all these for himself, but by reference to the tables of roots; the problems 
are school exercises intended to teach the scholar the use to which his tables 
should be put. How the underlying formulae were obtained we cannot be 
sure; possibly they were worked out by the use of diagrams, after the fashion 
of Eudid, and it is certain that a square of a number was r^arded as the area 
of a square; but on the other hand a diagrammatic basis is often ruled out alto> 
gether, as in the problem quoted above, in whidi the area, and the linear 
measurement x—yax^ simply added together, which is a geometrical absur¬ 
dity. For the Babylonian these were all pure numbers, and the mental process 
by which the problem was approached was algebraic. The problem may be 
definitely geometric, but the scribe merely had to know—and he did know— 
the area of a triangle and the area of a trapezoid, and the rest was done by 
algebra. An example dted by Professor Neugebauer (MKT I, p. 130) solves 
a difficult geometrical problem without any reference to a di^am: the area 
of a trapezoid is divided into two equal parts by a line x which is parallel to 
the bases a and h of the trapezoid; find the length of x. The form^ used is 
x'^ = \ (a^ + a purely algebraic solution in abstraa form, without numbers. 

If, for the area of a circle and for the length of its perimeter, the Babylonian, 
taking 3d as the circumference and 3r* as the area, whore d=the diameter and 
r=the radius, arrived only at an approximation not so dose to the truth as the 
Egyptian, the fact is really beside ffie point we may perhaps surmise that it 
resulted from his trying to solve the problem by abstraa calculation which 
proved to be beyond his powers, while the Egyptian used the empirical 
method with a success measured by bis patience and persevenince. The truth 
remains that in arithmetic and algebra he not only far surpassed the Egyptian 
pragmatically, but further had worked out those sdentific exerdses of 
geometry which for the Egyptian were a dosed book; thus, the Babylonian 
knew the ^theorem of Pythagoras* about the square of the hypotenuse of a 
right-angled triangle being equal to the sum of the squares of the other two 
si^s, and again, by discovering a method of finding right-angled triangles 
whose sides are expressed in int^ers he antidpated by fifteen hundred years 
Pythagoras and bis Greek followers. 

THE CALENDAR 

Any people whose economy is based on agriculture must needs observe the 
seasons, and since the farmer must plan ahead he requires somethii^ in the 
nature of a calendar whidi will give him due warning of the year’s changes. 
Again, religion demands that certain fesd^^ should be cdebrated at fixed 
times; these are seasonal, generally related to agricultural happenings, and 
they too have to be planned in advance, and tha with more accuracy t^ is 
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called for by field work, for here it is a matter of special days and not merely of 
seasons. 

The drawing up of a formal calendar involves more prolonged and con¬ 
centrated observation than the farmer himself can afford, and demands a 
record best kept in writing, which is beyond the farmer’s powers; it is a task 
which would naturally be allotted to the leisured and the educated, i.e. to the 
priests or priestly scribes. 

Mesopotamia 

In Mesopotamia most of the land belonged to the temples. The procession 
of the seasons was r^ulated by the gods, and the agricultural operations 
proper to each, and the fhiits of them, all fell within the provinces of the 
various deities, so that from the farming as well as from the'ritual point of 
view the priests were intimately concerned. At a very early date, therefore, an 
official calendar devised by the priests was issued and came into general use. 
It was a practical working system, based on a somewhat muddled compromise 
between two conflicting principles. 

We have already, in Part II, Chapter II, remarked on the unpredictable 
character of the annual floods in southern Mesopotamia, on which the whole 
of agriculture depended; its very imcertainty made a calendar essential, but 
afforded no help towards the drawing up of one; something more stable had 
to be found. The most obvious regularly recurrent time-measuring phenomena 
were the changes of the moon, and the important place in the Mesopotamian 
pantheon accorded to the Moon god Nannar is in accord with this. The Baby¬ 
lonian calendar, therefore, was based upon the lunar months, consisting of 29 
or 30 days each, the change not coming in any regular order but determined 
by observation of the new moon—observation, of course, by some duly auth¬ 
orized person who would make his report to the government. Experience over 
a very short period sufficed to show that the number of longer and shorter 
months was about the same, and also that at the end of 12 lunar months 
one had returned to much the same season (reckoned by crops, etc.) as one 
had started from, so 12 was taken as the number of months required for a 
year. In early Sumer the names given to the months varied greatly in the 
different dty states; they were generally called after the religious festivals 
celebrated in the course of each, and the cities, with their different patron 
gods, would not keep the same feast-days; only in Hammurabi’s reign was 
uniformity imposed and the names assigned to them whidi are still used in 
the Jewish calendar. The four phases of the moon led to a division of the 
month into four seven-day weeks with one, or two, feast-days (*Month days’) 
added at the end to make up the full tally; this was the official calendar which 
because it was ruled by the moon best suited religious requirements. But the 
uncertainty re garding the extra feast-days was an unwelcome complication 
for the business man; consequently, in order to regularize such matters as 
the calculation of interest and the dates of payments another parallel systan 
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was introduced whereby the fundan^tal unit, the mean month, was divided 
into six weeks of five lunar days each. This system was regularly used by the 
merchant colony of Kanesh, Anatolia, and seems to have been employed at 
the same early date (2000 BC) in Sumer also; these ‘lunar days’ under the 
name ‘tithis’ survive up to the present day in Indian calendars. The origin of 
the five-day week is not known, but since the day was divided into 12 ‘double 
hours’ the week of 60 ‘double hours’ may have been an artificial invention 
basing itself on the hexagesimal unit. The day began at nightfall. 

Thus far, then, the lunar principle was strictly observed by the calendar- 
makers. But Shamash the Sun god ‘rules the ways of Heaven and of Earth’ 
and therefore the Babylonian year was a solar year. It started in the spring. 
We do not know what event was taken to fix the year’s be ginning ; it may have 
been the barley-harvest, it may have been the equinox. The most primitive of 
people would learn that in winter the days were shorter and the nights longer 
than in siumner,. whereas the Babylonian ‘lunar day’ was uniform throughout, 
and more curious observation would discover that twic^ in the year the 
periods of light and darkness in that day were exactly equal, and again that 
this balance recurred with absolute regularity. Some such fixed point was 
necessary for estimating the length of the solar year, and because gradually 
increasing daylight seems to give promise of new life the spring equinox 
might well commend itself as the natural beginning of the year. However 
that may be, the calendar-makers started their year in the spring and deter¬ 
mined its length as approximately 12 months and 11 days, making roughly 
a total of 365 days; this was what Shamash had ordained and they accepted it. 

The fact that the solar year was hopelessly inconsistent with the months 
ordained by Nannar had to be accepted also; this was Heaven’s doing, and 
man must just make the best of it. The 12 months of 29 or 30 days each 
was the closest approximation possible, but as their total gave only 354 days 
the discrepancy was very serious in practice; thus, for instance, in the course 
of little more than a generation, the spring festival at which the god’s marriage 
was the guarantee of earth’s fertility would have been celebrated progres¬ 
sively through the entire cycle of the seasons. The remedy was to insert an 
intercalary month whenever necessary, so as to restore haimony between the 
two systems and the two deities; but since the divinely instituted order of 
the months could not be disturbed, by a pious fraud an existing month was 
simply doubled in length without any change of name. At a later period this 
leap month was inserted every second or third year, and later still—after 500 
BC—there was a regular intercalation of seven months in nineteen years;? 
but in die early times with which we are concerned there was no fixed interval 
and only when nature and the calendar were impossibly at variance was the 
truth checked by the stars and the government took the requisite steps; thus 
Hammurabi, writing in the month Ulfilu, issues his instructions, ‘This year 
has a deficiency. The coming month shall therefore be entered as “second 
UMBu’’.* 
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In its later form, when the intercalation of the leap months was regularized, 
the Babylonian calendar as a working compromise betw^n two inconsistent 
principles was quite effective and must have served the needs of everyday life 
as well as could be desired; already, in about iioo bc, the Assyrian Astrolabe 
B associates the working rules of agriculture with the names of the months 
and with the constellations rising about that time of year. But in earlio: times 
although the official calendar would meet the requirements of temple ritual 
and of government or commercial business, yet with its irregular intercalation 
it was nothing like so reliable as the first visibility of the fixed stars for the 
fermer’s purpose. 

The Lack of an Era 

The modem calendar is normally headed with the date of the year, i.e. 
its number in a series reckoned from a fixed point taken as the start of an era, 
Christian, Moslem, Jewish, etc. The Babylonians, before Alexander’s con¬ 
quest, had no such system, and to the lack of it is due our uncertainty regard¬ 
ing the historical chronology of Babylonia; we are provided with no frame¬ 
work for the building up of history. ]^ch year was named after an event which 
took place in the course of it; the name, therefore, would normally be given 
only during the year or after its end; it generally referred to a military exploit 
or to a religious celebration as the load ruler and his priestly advisers might 
decide; occasionally the same name might be given to two years, and in Early 
Dynastic times different dty states might give different names to the same 
year; not until the reign of Ur-Nammu of Ur (2120 bc) did the central power 
enforce a uniform nomenclature. Presumably a record was kept of the year- 
names in their due order, but if so no copy of it survives; the modem sdiolar 
may be able, largely from external evidence, to arrange the sequence of these 
united years, but that in part only. It was only in the Kassite period that the 
Babylonian scribe revived and formally adopted the simple system which had 
been used by some of the ends of Lagash in the third millennium bc of dating 
by the regnd years of the ruler for the time being—^these he correlated with 
the official year-name, ‘Year 5; the year in which Anshan was laid waste*, 
‘Year 8; the year in which he brought into the Sun-god’s temple a great 
statue of copper.’ But on the accession of a new ruler the count of the years 
started again at i, and there is therefore no real continuity. The effect upon 
chronology of the lack of any system of consecutive dating is illustrated by 
the feet that the last of the kings of Babylon, Nabonidus, himself an en¬ 
thusiast for ancient history and having at his disposal aU the documentary 
evidence that there was, could yet state that ‘Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon’ 
of Akkad, reigned 3200 years before his own time,^ i.e. in 3753 bc, an error 
of some fourteen hundred years, and even for Hammurabi of Babylon the 
date which he gives? is far from correct. The extraordinary confusion of tte 
early Sumerian king-lists is due to the same cause. When, in the Isin period, 
the scribes set themselves to draw up an outline of their country’s history the 
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chance collection of undated and unrelated documents of which they could 
avail themselves defied analysis. There was nothing to show whether events 
were contemporary or consecutive, there was no fixed point by which dates 
could be reckoned, no way of estimating the length of periods, and if they 
chose to introduce the idr, the period of 3,600 years, the square of the *big 
unit’ which was the basis of their sexagesimal system of arithmetic, that was a 
literary convention which had nothing to do with history. The lack of any 
sequence-dating of the years would not have been noticed by the makers of 
the calendar nor did it concern them; they were not constructing a historical 
skeleton; ±eir aim was to meet the interests of the priest, the farmer and the 
economist by framing an instrument which might r^;ula.te the essential 
activities of those professions month by month and day by day within the 
limits of the year, and men asked of a cdendar no more than that. 

^gypt 

In Egypt, as in Mesopotamia, the farmers and the priests, and later on the 
business men also, required a timetable to regulate their activities, and a 
calendar therefore was formulated at a very early date; the Pyramid Texts 
appear to show that it was in full working order before 2400 BC, and it con¬ 
tinued in use until the Roman period. 

The Egyptians had the advantage that the rise of the Nile, with its promise 
of renewed life after earth had been parched into sterility by the heat of 
summer, recurs with astonishing punctuality; for an agricultural people it was 
the greatest seasonal event of all, and a natural start ftom which time could 
be reckoned. No very prolonged observation was needed to establish the &ct 
that the average length of the period between inundation and inundation was 
365 days. This, thoi, was taken as the year, a Nilotic year which had nothing 
to do with astronomy. It began with the river’s rise about what in the Julian 
Calendar is July 19th and the first of the three seasons into which the year 
was divided was named ‘the Inundation Season’; the name indicates that the 
calendar was introduced at a time when the beginning of this ‘season’ did 
really coincide with the rise of the flood-water. 

The three seasons of the year consisted of four months each, and each 
month consisted of 30 days. It is quite clear that the months did not 
determine the year’s length; that had been fixed before, and independently 
by observation of the Nile’s rise, and the months had to be accommodated 
to the year. Originally they were lunar months, and the actual length of a 
lunar month is 29 • 53 days. That the Egyptians knew this is proved by the fact 
that in a papyrus from Illahfin the entrances of the pAyfe-priests upon their 
duties are set down for alternate periods of 29 and 30 days, which can only 
mean that their monthly service depended upon lunar reckonings; their 
count of 30 days to every month was therefore quite unrealistic, and it is 
difS.cult to suppose that it was other than a purely numerical adjustment, 
30 being the maximum flat rate for 12 months in a 365-day year. Because 
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the total for the standardized months mwis only 360 days, there were added 
to it five ‘ep^onal’ days which were celebrated as the birthday festivals 
of the five principal deities and were dies non for business purposes—^they 
were in the year but not of it, and were quite deliberately disregarded, as in 
the explicit statement*® ‘Behold, a temple-day is the siuth part of a year*. 
By this somewhat muve convention of important but non-existing days the 
numerically schematized division into months and the discordant facts of 
nature were brought into harmony in one and the same dvil calendar. 

The possibility that there existed, side by side with the civil calendar, a 
second calendar which was purely lunar in character and origin is a matter on 
which Egyptologists are in disagreement.** The Illahun papyrus quoted above 
indisputably proves that the monthly service of the priests depended upon 
lunar considerations, but the papyrus dates these varying lunar intervals by 
means of the dvil calendar; there are calendaric tables, such as the Ebers 
Calendar, in which lunar dates are reduced to dvil dates, and similar double¬ 
dating occurs in several documents. These facts are taken as evidence of a 
lunar calendar used simultaneously with the Nilotic Calendar; but it must be 
admitted that in the Ebers Calendar the months are not of alternating length 
as lunar months should be and as they are in the Illahun papyrus, and there is 
nowhere any suggestion of the intercalary month which a lunar calendar 
should contain. It is the case that various temple festivals were fixed by refer¬ 
ence to the moon, and consequently the occasions of them would in different 
years fall upon different dates in tie dvil (non-lunar) calendar, so that the 
priests would require tables of cross-reference. That such tables existed is 
evident, but thdr existence does not necessarily imply that there was a reg¬ 
ular lunar calendar in use. In England today the Church of England Prayer 
Book gives elaborate tables for the finding of Easter in any year, and those are 
based upon the lunar reckoning of the Jewish (and ultimately the Babylonian) 
system; but it would be absurd to conclude from this that England normally 
uses two calendars. In Egypt the tables of cross-reference were made essential 
by the shortcomings of the dvil calendar. 

It would be too much to expect of those observers who at the dawn of 
history recorded each summer the rise of the Nile waters and counted the 
days that elapsed between the floodings, that they should have been more 
meticulously accurate than thdr practical purpose required. In any case, a 
year had to consist of a definite number of whole days, and they arrived at 
the right number, so that the Egyptian year had 365 days just as do the years 
of today. The later Egyptians realized that 365 J was nearer the truth 
(which is that the solar year has 365 -2422 days), but the early Egyptians 
certainly did not, and therefore the need—and the possibility—of inserting 
as we do an intercalary day once in every four years never occurred to the 
authors of the calendar. Thdr calendar, therefore, was progressively inac¬ 
curate. In Mesopotamia, as we have seen, the discrepancy between the calen¬ 
dar and the seasons became so quickly obvious that steps to correct it were 
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soon taken; but in Egypt it would be long before the discrepanqr was noticed 
at all. Regular as the Nile’s rise is^ it does not necessarily begin on esiactly 
^e same day every year, and if the calendrical New Year’s Day were even as 
much as a week out by reference to the flood the farmer would not be seriously 
upset; but with every year the error became more palpable, and although it 
took over 1,460 years for New Year’s Day to box the compass of the seasons 
yet long before that happened the calendar had become topsy-turvy and its 
^Inundation Season’ a ludicrous misnomer. 

The Egyptians of the time in which the calendar was formulated could not 
possibly have foreseen this, but as the calendar, by almost imperceptible 
degrees, got more and more out of relation to the march of the seasom, they 
could not fail to recognize the fact. But at a very early date they remarked 
that the heliacal rising of Sirius (which they called Sothis) took place just 
before the Nile flood was due“ and they associated the two portents—an ivory 
tablet from a First Dynasty tomb at Abydos hails Sirius as ‘Bringer of the 
New Year and the Inundation’. Sirius was even more dependable than the 
Nile, and in due course, therefore, was adopted as the proper check upon the 
calendar. 

This is the origin of the ‘Sothic cycle’ of 1,460 years which has played so 
large a part in the chronological speculations put forward by Egyptologists.^B 

The Greek mathematician Theon of Alexandria record that a ‘Sothic 
cyde’ started in the year 139 ad (i.e. in that year the rising of Sirius coin- 
dded with the first day of the calendar year), and remarks that before that it 
had been ‘the epoch of Menophres’, i.e. of Ramses I; since Ramses I was on 
the throne in 1321 bc, which would be the first year of a 1,460-year cyde 
ending in 139 ad, the evidence would seem to fit perfectly. The two preceding 
cydes will then have begun in 2781 and 4241 bc respectively. Whether the 
odendar was introduced in the neighbourhood of the one or the other of 
these dates is still a matter of dispute. 

It should be emphasized that the Sothic cycle results not from the heliacal 
rising of Sirius but from the imperfection of the Egyptian dvil calendar. That 
imperfection would be noticed only one or two centuries after the calendar 
had come into use, by which time any record of its beginning would possibly 
have been lost. Moreover, to discover the cycle of 1460 Sirius years, systematic 
observation and recording of the date of risings of Sirius during many years 
would be necessary. It is even possible that the cyde was not discovered 
before Greco-Roman times. Whereas some writers have not hesitated to 
assume that the Egyptian year was from the outset a solar (or, more correctly, 
a sidereal) year based on observation of the rising of Sirius and have even gone 
so far as to postulate a ‘Sothic Calendar’ existing from the beginning side by 
side with the dvil calendar in gmeral use, it is quite certain that no such 
calendar did or could exist. In the whole of Egyptian literature there is no 
reference to a Sothic cyde earlier than that of Theon dted above, and, as 
Neugebauer has pointed out, the Sothic cyde has nothing whatsoever to do 
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with andent Egyptian chronology. The 365-day year was not a solar or a side¬ 
real but a Nilotic year; the rising of Sirius, an important event from the 
reb'gious point of view and one which coincided in theory at least with the 
start of the offidal calendar, was used as a chedc upon its vagaries. Thus 
when a scribe notes that in the seventh year of the rdgn of Sesostris III 
Sirius rose on the sixteenth day of the dghth month (Pharmuthi) he pre¬ 
sumably does so because it happened to be of interest to record at w]^t season 
of the year an event occurred, and the calendar date by itself would have 
been uninformative on that point. Apparently this was the reason why in the 
Ebers Calendar calendral dates are referred to the Sothic rising, for certain 
medical prescriptions were dependent up)on the seasons, and consequently the 
practitioner needed guidance if he was to carry out properly the instructions 
given in his pharmacopoeia. 

It might be asked why, if the Egyptian recognized quite early that his 
calendar was at fault and also learnt in time that this was due to the inexact 
estimate of the year’s total length, he did not take steps to correct the anomaly. 
In the first place, the Egyptians were a religious people and may well have 
been prevented by religious conservatism from tampering with an order 
immensely ancient and manifestly originated by the gods. Secondly, the 
practical inconvenience involved was not so great as it appears to the precise 
judgement of the modem scholar. For the bulk of the population of the Nile 
valley what mattered was the inundation. There the calendar did not help, 
but ^e priests who observed the rising of Sirius would give advance notice 
of the flood, and a more immediate warning came from the office of the 
vizier, to whom reports were sent by the watchers of the Nilometers in the 
extreme south. With that, the farmer’s year began, and thenceforward his 
activities were directed by the familiar routine of the seasons; the official 
calendar was something ib&t concerned the palace, the temple and the law 
court, but the farmer did not need it to teach him his business. The priest, 
on the other hand, had to meet the problem of the religious festivals. Each 
calendar month was distinguished by a temple festival occurring in the course 
of it (the month-names and the festival names are often identical), and since 
the months shifted in relation to the seasons of the year^4 the times of the 
festivals shifted also. But certain festivals, mcludmg some of those that gave 
their names to the months, were reaUy seasonal, and therefore the difficulty 
arose that a feast definitely associated with, for instance, the rebirth of life 
in springtime, might by the calendar be assigned to the dead days of mid¬ 
summer. The problem was solved, simply and easily, by duplication. The 
Egyptians distinguished between ‘festivds of the times’, ffiose celebrated on 
the dates given by the calendar, and ^festivals of the heavens’, which were 
irrespective of the calendar and were fixed by seasonal or astronomical 
events; the two might be identical, and for the priesthood this multiplication 
of feast-days would be not without its advantages. When, as early as the 
Fourth Dynasty, we hear of two New Year’s Days, one called ‘The First of 
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the Year* and the other ‘The Opening of the Year*, there is here no confusion 
nor yet reason for surprise. The ‘First of the Year* was the calendral New 
Year’s Day as laid down by the law; separated from it by a varying time-gap 
was the rise of the Nile (and of Sirius) which for the agriculturalist was the 
opening of his wortdng year, ordained for him by the facts of nature. 

China 

Until quite recently it was not possible to make any definite assertions 
regarding the calendar of the Shang Dynasty. But now the position has 
been changed greatly. The study of the material from the site and tombs 
of Anyang, in particular of the ‘Grade Bones* which number over 100,000, 
but also of the inscribed bronze vessels and of graffiti, has thrown entirely new 
light upon the problem. Because a date may be essential to the required 
prognostication, the orades are often dated accuratdy by months and years, 
a fact which obviously proves the existence of a calendar. The details of the 
dates, the terms used, and the references to lunar eclipses and to the solstice 
further make it evident that the calendar of the Shang period—or, at any rate, 
of the late Shang period after the capital had been moved to Yin (Anyang)— 
was dosdy connected with Chinee calendars of subsequent times. In the 
Han period we are given a list of the ‘Six Calendars* which indudes the 
‘Hsia Calendar*, the ‘Yin Calendar* and the ‘Chou Calendar’, and although 
the complete description of these is lost yet references to them in other works 
suffice to prove that all alike have the same basic principle as the Ssu-fen or 
‘Quarter-day Calendar* of the Eastern Han Dynasty regarding which more 
will be said hereafter; what matters for the moment is that the ‘Six Calendars’, 
described by scholars of the West Han period, include three which are 
expressly attributed to earlier dynasties, two of them falling within the ages 
wherewith this volume d^s. 

According to Professor Tung Tso-pims (whose views are not accepted by 
all scholars) the Shang Dynasty used the Ssu-fen Calendar, which he describes 
as follows: It was a mixed lunar-solar Calendar. The day started with sunrise. 
The months were lunar and started not after the first appearance of the new 
moon, as was the case in Mesopotamia, but after the previous night, when 
there is no moon at all; this more scientific definition of course implies careful 
observation of the phenomena. The month consisted of either 29 or 30 days; 
there is reason to think that the exact length of a lunar month had been 
worked out at 29 * 5305106 days, approximately the same figure as the modem 
calculation of 29*530585 days. 

The year consisted of 365 days. Its true length had been worked out at 
365*25 days, which again is a remarkable approximation to the tmth. Twelve 
montl^ went to the year, the necessary number of days being completed by 
the use of intercalary months. The year started in the spring, but the First 
Month was not the same for all calendars. 

The last point is of importance as bearing on the date of the inception of 
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the Chinese calendar. The *Question of the Three Primes*, i.e. the question 
whether the first month of the year should be identified as the month tzu^ 
the month ch*0Ui or the month jyin, was raised by the Han Dynasty writers, 
who agreed that there were three such different systems and attributed them 
to the practice of the Chou, the Shang and the Hsia Dynasties respectively. 
This tradition had been discredited by modem historians; but the oracle 
bones prove conclusively that in the Shang period the year did s tar t with the 
month cWou: for the Chou period a number of calendral notices survive, 
but in them there is no case of a Trime* month which does not contain the 
winter solstice, which is the typical feature of a tzu month: the obvious 
deduction is that tradition was right in its third attribution also, and that 
assumption is supported by the definite statement of the Tso Chuan, a 
commentary on the early Chou ‘Spring and Autumn Annal s*. That there was 
a Hsia Calendar would therefore seem to be a not unreasonable assumption. 

According to the oracle bones the intercalary month was, in early times, 
placed at the end of the year as ‘the thirteenth moon’; this is mentioned, for 
instance, on an inscription (now in the British Museum) which records a 
lunar eclipse in the twenty-ninth year of the reign of Wu-ting, November 23, 
1311 BC. Soon after this, by the rdforms introduced by the Shang rulerTsu-chia 
(1273-1241 BC), the intercalation was made immediately after any moon 
whenever the difference between the solar year and the lunar year was seen to 
amoimt to a substantial number of days. Thus, for example, in the tenth year 
of Ti-hsin (1165 bc) an intercalary month of 29 days was inserted at the end 
of the ninth month and was entided ‘the ninth’. This intercalation was not 
merely a makeshift expedient arbitrarily adopted to correct an obvious error; 
it was, on the contrary, the application of a principle which had been worked 
out on the basis of scientific observation as set forth in the Ssu-fen Calendar 
of the East Han Dynasty. The purpose of that ‘Quarter-day Calendar’ was 
to reconcile the solw year of 365J days with the ‘common’ year of 365 days; 
the solution found was to insert seven intercalary months in each period of 
nineteen years. The Chinese calendrist, therefore, recognized time-units 
longer tlum a year, namely the diang or ‘chapter’ of 19 years or 235 moons, 
and the /« or ‘cycle’ of 76 years or 940 moons or 27,759 days. At a later date 
longer units, the chi and foe yuan, were introduced, but they were purely 
theoretical, invoited to conform to foe sexagesimal system, and do not con¬ 
cern us here; and until quite lately it was reasonable to maintain that foe 
char^ and foe fu also could not be earlier than foe Han period, so that any 
supposed connection between foe Ssu-fen figures and foe Six Calendars of 
Han tradition must be an anachronism, foe Han writers having attributed 
their own knowledge to their remote ancestors. But an inscribed tortoise-shell 
found at Anyang in 1936, dated to foe reign of Wen-wu-ting (1222-1210 bc), 
proves foe case. A piece of farm land was to be let for 548 days (foe text says 
547, but since foe day of divinition was not reckoned in foe total at foe time 
when this oracle was written, we should read 548) starting at foe winter 
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solstice and ending at the summer solstice of the following year, i.e. for 
ezacdy one-and-a-half years. If the ‘years* in question were ‘common* years 
'of 365 days the figure of 548 is as much as half a day out; but if they were 
solar years, put by the Ssu-fen at 365^ days, then the year-and-a-half (365 ’ 25 
plus 182 *625 = 547 *875) is in practical agreement with the 548 of die tcict. 
This, as Professor Tung insists, cannot be mere coincidence, and in itself^* 
amounts to proof that the Yin Calendar, i.e. that in use when P*an Keng moved 
the capital of Shang to Yin (Anyang) in 1384 bc, was based upon the Ssu-fen 
figures, which again could only have been arrived at after prolonged observa¬ 
tion and study. The conclusion, then, is that the Ssu-fen Calendar, having as 
its basic feature the chang unit of 19 years or 235 moons (228 lunar months 
of 29-30 days plus 7 intercalary months) anticipates by more than a thousand 
years the &mous Metonic Cyde, the solution to the same problem of recon¬ 
ciling the lunar and the solar years, which was promulgated in Mesopotamia 
in the Hellenistic period. The longer chang unit of 76 years (4 changs), the 
reason for which would seem to be that it was a period suffidendy long to 
allow for accurate observations to be made of the effect of the 19-yearly 
intercalations,^ corresponds to the ‘Period of Calippus* of the Hellenistic 
scholars. While we are not justified in denying absolutely to the Greek and 
Babylonian astronomers the credit of an independent origin for the Metonic 
Cyde, we are none the less bound to admit that by the second millennium bc 
the Chinese calendar had been framed with a scientific accuracy which neither 
Babylon nor Egypt could rival. 

It is perhaps strange that, having achieved such predsion with the Ssu-fen 
system as Professor Tui^ claims for it, the Chinese should, in later ages, have 
persisted in calendral reform. Some of those efforts were but theoretical 
exerdses, but the result was that throughout most of their history they 
recogm'zed two quite separate offidal calendars, one for the peasant, which 
followed the seasons, and one for the scribe, which was a pure—^perhaps 
pedantic—^number-system.^ ^ But the duplication seems to have been due not 
to ignorance or incompetence but to reasons of political or social convenience: 
in later time the rise of a new dynasty regularly involved a re-casting of the 
calendar.19 Indeed, in the case of China, as in that of Egypt, we have to 
remember that the social utility of a calendar is i^ primary raison d'etre, and 
its sdentific accuracy is, for most people, a secondary consideration; incon- 
sistendes, however glaring in theory, are accepted with equanimity by a 
public habituated to them. 

In the Western world of today only the extreme purist would object to the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth months of the year being named the 
seventh, dghth, ninth and tenth, September, October, November and 
December. The irr^ular length of February is the cause of jesting, not of 
worry. Few complain because the dates of ^e two chief religious festivals, 
together with the dvil holidays attached to them, are not fixed; that Christ¬ 
mas fills every year on a different day of the week because the number of days 
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in the year is not divisible by sevoi, and that Easter may shift its date as 
much as a calendar month because it is based on a lunar reckoning entirdy 
alien to the calendar. So conservative is man in this respect that calendral 
reform in England was opposed by rioters shouting ‘Give us back our eleven 
days*, and in Greece and in Russia (until 1918) was blocked by the religious 
objections of the Orthodox Church. The Egyptum calendar, which fixed 
absolutely the duration of the month and of the year, was far bener calculated 
to serve administrative purposes (from the govemment*s point of view its real 
object) than was the Babylonian calendar with its irregular intercalations and 
months of different leng^, and for the same reason it was preferred to any 
other by later astronomers such as Ptolemy. 

ASTRONOMY 

In the discussion of the calendars it has been pointed out that astronomical 
observations helped the calendar-makers in their task; particularly in the case 
of Egypt we have seen that the heliacal rising of Sirius was adopted as a check 
on the dvil calendar. Conversely, the need of a calendar, in Egypt and else¬ 
where, encouraged observation; and a motive equally practical in the eyes 
of ancient man was supplied by the religious awe with which he looked upon 
the heavens above him. That being so, it is incumbent upon us to enquire 
into man’s achievement in astronomical science during the period which ends 
with the close of the second millennium BC. 

The enquiry is the more necessary beaiuse popular opinion has mistakenly 
ascribed to the Mesoponunians and still more to the Egyptians a profound 
understanding of astronomical phenomena. It is indeed a fact that various 
buildings in Egypt and elsewhere were oriented on heavenly bodies; and to 
people for whom those bodies have no particular significance this seems to be 
a mysterious fact implying scientific knowledge of a very abstruse sort. It really 
implies nothing of the kind; it is simply the result of careful observation of 
what could not safely be isregarded. Mere observation of the heavenly 
bodies, if carefully maintained, will suffice to show that their relative positions 
change and repeat themselves in a definite space of time, and such movements 
can be related to the agricultural seasons or may themselves determine the 
times for religious celebrations. The sun, the moon and the planets were gods 
who, as such, directly influenced man’s fate. Civil life depended upon the 
regi^ succession of days and months and years, all of which are fixed by the 
course of the sun and the moon, and similarly the gods moving about in the 
upper spheres bring peace or war upon earth, destruction or prosperity; their 
movements, therefore, must be watched and, if possible, interpreted in the 
light of experience or analogy. Consequently from a very early time such 
phmomena were observed and recorded, but that is not tihie same as saying 
that astronomy begins early; men’s interest in the celestial bodies was calen¬ 
dral on the one side and astrological on the other. Professor Neugebauer has 
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defined the matta sucdntly and authoritatively: * Astronomy does not origi¬ 
nate with the recognition of irregular configurations of stars or the invention 
of celestial or astral deities. Scientific astronomy does not begin until an 
attempt is made to predict, however crudely, astronomical phenomena such as 
the phases of the moon.* That attempt came later. The lunar month, i.e. the 
time required for the moon to pass through all its phases, is so obvious a unit 
that it can be determined by the most primitive people on the strength of 
watching for no more than a single year, but this giv^ an approximation only 
which in Egypt, all through the Bronze Age, was checked by actual observa¬ 
tion of the waxing and waning moon; only in the course of the first millen¬ 
nium BC did Babylonian astronomers mocetd in. predicting the lengths of the 
lunar months ^d it was only from Babylon that the Egyptians subsequently 
acquired such knowledge. 

The advance from observation to prediction was really made impossible 
for the Egyprian by the elementary charaaer of his mathematical system, 
which could not cope with the elaborate calculations demanded by astronomy. 
It would appear that having once obtained, by very simple observations, the 
agricultural and ritual data necessary to an ordered life, he had no urge to 
pursue the matter further. Thus we find in the Egyptian texts no reference 
at all to lunar eclipses such must presumably have appeared to the Eg3q7tian 
as isolated events due to some supernatural cause and therefore incalculable 
and having nothing to do with the regular course of things. From China we 
have, in one Anyang bone inscription, a very early record of an eclipse which 
took place ‘on the fifteenth day of the twelfth moon of the twenty-ninth year 
of King Wu-Ting’, i.e. on November 23,1311 BC,*^ which shows an interest, 
and possibly a knowledge, antedating anything of the sort in Egypt. The 
inscription by itself is insufficient to prove that the interest went beyond the 
recording of a striking phenomenon, and the fact that the record figures in an 
oracle text may well raise doubts as to its scientific value. But in the Chou 
records we are told that in the thirty-eighth year of the reign of the Shang 
‘emperor’ Ti-hsin (1137 BC) the Chou ruler ^ou-wen-wang ordered a sac¬ 
rifice to be offered because ‘the eclipse happened not on the right day’: it 
occurred on the sixteenth day of the month, according to the calendar, in¬ 
stead of on the fifteenth. This, if the construction put upon it be correct, 
surely implies that as early as the twelfth century bc Chinese astronomers 
were able to calculate the lunar eclipses in advance, and that with such con¬ 
fidence that an error of twenty-four hours was enough to alarm the author¬ 
ities. The Anyang inscription may possibly imply similar knowledge two 
centuries earlier. 

On the other hand the Mesopotamian omen texts, which go back as early 
as the First Dynasty of Babylon, c. 1800 BC, base many auguries upon lunar 
eclipses, according to the diay and the month of their occurrence, and this 
must mean that sudi phenomena were duly remarked and recorded, but the 
only explanation of the eclipse was that the Moon god was being attacked by 
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evil demons, an explanation which for long preduded any attempt at pre* 
diction. The Late Babylonian astronomical taUets give tables for t^ predic¬ 
tion of lunar eclipses—^purely mathematical computations not involving any 
general hypothesis concerning the mechanism whereby eclipses were brought 
about—^but they date from about the third century bc and although they 
must be the product of much previous observation and study they afford 
no reason to believe that systematic operations started before the eighth 
century bc. 

The Babylonians, possessing a mathematical basis for astronomical calcu¬ 
lations much superior to that of the Egyptians, made far greater progress 
in the astronomical field and started at quite an early date to amass a corpus 
of information which would ultimately supply the material for science. The 
earliest computations were concerned with (a) the duration of day and night 
in the different seasons, (6) the rising and setting of the moon, and (c) the 
appearance and disappearance of Venus. From the time of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur (c. 2100 bc) onwards the omen texts, which combine astrological fore¬ 
casts with astronomical observations, prove the careful attention paid to astral 
phenomena.** Thus the sixty-third tablet of the great astrological series 
*Enuma, Anu, Enlil’ which was put into shape between 1400 and 900 bc, con¬ 
tains a list of the heliacal risings and settings of Venus during twenty-one 
years of the reign of Ammizaduga; the observations must have been made at 
the time, i.e. in the late seventeenth or early sixteenth century bc. But what 
we have here is simply observation which was carefully conducted over a con¬ 
siderable period; it does not involve any scientific theory. 

Further evidence that interest in the stars began in early times can be got 
from the (late) star-lists. In the Epic of Creation, which unquestionably goes 
back in all essentials at least to the beginning of the second millennium BC,*3 
it is said, *Marduk fixed three stars’ (or ^constellations’) Tor each month of 
the year’. Now in other texts there are lists of the thirty-six stars described 
as *^e Stars of Ea, the Stars of Anu, the Stars of Enlil’, twelve of each, 
corresponding to the twelve months of the year, so that there are indeed three 
stars for each month. Again, there are lists of *Stars of Elam, Akkad, and 
Amurru’, one star for each country and each month, and the three stars for 
every month given in these lists are identical with the ‘Stars of Ea, Anu and 
Enlil’ for the same month. The territorial divisions agree with the political 
conditions of Old Babylonian times, and it would appear that in drawing up 
the threefold lists for the use of the unifie d realm the scribes incorporated 
local lists of pre-First Dynasty date. 

But while it may be assumed that even before the collapse of ancient Sumer 
the different areas of Mesopotamia had already dassifi^ the calendar stars 
which in each of them served as timekeepers for priest and farmer ,*4 none the 
less we do find that not imtil the latter part of the second millennium w^e 
there developed the more speculative views which are forthcoming in the 
Assyrian astrolabes from which the star-lists are taken. A much later list. 
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the MUL Apin list, gives the thirty-six heliacally rising stars together with 
the date differences of the brightness of them; the actual text is of the seventh 
century bc, but Professor van der Waerden has calculated that the observa¬ 
tions on which the list was based must have been made between 1300 and 900 
BC, i.e. in the latter part of the second millennium; *the differences betvraen 
text and calculations were so small’, he says, *that we are bound to conclude 
that the observations were made with considerable care, probably over a 
period of several years’, and this degree of accuracy surely suggests a genuinely 
scientific curiosity. The results show that not ody was the period 1400-900 
BC the classical period of omen astrology, but that there were scientific 
astronomers at work as well, making careful observations of the annual rising 
and the daily rising, setting and culmination of fixed stars. Still, our know¬ 
ledge concerning this period is rather limited. We know for certain only the 
following facts: (a) the composition of the great omen series, “Enuma^ Anu, 
Enlil”; (b) the accurate observation of the heliacal rising of stars; (c) the 
observation of daily rising, setting and culmination; (d) the composition of 
the astrolabes before 1100 BC. Moreover, we can ascribe to this period with a 
certain degree of probability (e) a very primitive representation of Venus 
phenomena by arithmetic series and constant differences between successive 
phenomena; (/) the computation of daylight and night by means of rising 
and falling arithmetic series, starting from the crude extreme ratio 2:1; 
(g) the computation of the rising and setting of the moon by means of rising 
and falling arithmetic series (this is found in the fourteenth tablet of the great 
omen series, but may go back to our period); (h) speculations on the distances 
of fixed stars. This l^t, based on a much-discussed tablet from Nippur which 
is certainly earlier than the eleventh century bc (the “Hilprecht tablet”) is 
really only a mathematical problem-text of a nor^ type except that star- 
distances are used instead of the more usual weights or money-amounts; it 
represents the pre-sdentific stage of Babylonian astronomical speculation, not 
the beginning of sdentific astronomy; but at least it shows that the Babylon¬ 
ians had already recognized that the stars were at varying distances from the 
earth (not fixed to a uniform empyrean as primitive belief would have it) and 
that those distances might concdvably be measurable.’ 

The evidence that we possess justifies us in saying that by 1200 bc in 
Babylonia the foimdations of real astronomical research, as that is defined 
by ^ofessor Neugebauer, had been well and truly laid. Further it appears 
likely, though it cannot be definitdy affirmed, that already the first tentative 
steps had been taken in the direction of sdentific thinking over the data 
which careful observation had amassed, and that certain rather crude and 
elementary results had been achieved which in the course of the following 
millenniuTn would be developed into the astronomical sdence inherited by 
the Greeks. 
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SURGERY AND MEDICINE 

The peoples of the Bronze Age, like their descendants in the Middle Ages 
and like not a few persons at the present time, considered that aches, pains 
and diseases were caused by the gods, or by evil spirits, and might even be 
due to *possession’, the demon having entered into and taken physical 
possession of the sick man’s body. Medicine therefore went hand in hand 
with religion, or with magic, and although drugs were to be used yet their 
efficacy might consist rather in their unpleasantness to the possessing demon 
than in any direcdy benffidal action on the body. In most ancient tedmiques 
prayer and sacrifice played their part, but with medicine they were most 
intricately concerned, because here the doctor might be called upon not 
merely to placate a god but to defeat a malignant power. Where, on the other 
hand, the trouble was due to human agency or to palpable accident, as in the 
case of wounds incurred in battle or of broken limbs, there was less n^d of 
exorcism or charms, and though the patient might profit by prayer the operat¬ 
ing surgeon relied upon his own skill and professional traditions. 

Surgery 

In Mesopotamia there is not much evidence to show what progress had 
been made in surgery by the end of the second millennium BC. The Code of 
Hammurabi, which dates from about 1780 BC, but may be re-casting clauses 
taken from some much older code, fixes die fees to be paid *if a doctor has 
treated a gendeman* (or a poor man, or a slave) Tor a severe wound, with a 
bronze lancet, and has cured the man; or has opened an abscess of the eye 
with the bronze lancet and has cured the eye’, and ^ain, *jf a doaor has 
cured the shattered limb or the diseased bowd’. From this it may be gathered 
that surgical operadons of a fairly serious character were regularly performed 
in Sumer and Akkad; but as the code goes on to say that if, in ffie first case 
quoted above, *the doctor caused the gendeman to die’ or ^caused the loss of 
the gendeman’s eye, one shall cut off his hands’, it would appear that in a 
really difficult case the patient’s chances of a cure were not very good. The 
purpose of the law was not simply (as might be supposed) to ensure a high 
level of practical skill by penalizing tihe quack or the careless; rather was it to 
preserve the reputation of the profession. Surgery and medicine were divine 
functions—^in Mesopotamia they were exercised by the goddess Bau—and 
where deity was involved there must be no failures; if such did unfortunately 
occur they must be attributed to the fault of the human s^em, and the divine 
omnipotence must not be called in question. Hammurabi’s condign sanction 
would naturally stop any surgeon from operating except in cases where he 
was confident of success; and it is therefore in harmony with the Babylonian 
medical rule, which we l^d several times repeated, that a physician must not 
prescribe for a patient who was certainly going to die, nor for any disease 
which, like leprosy, was considered incurable. But because so severe a 
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punishment for failure would discourage any idea of experiment it would 
undoubtedly block the road of scientific progress, and it is therefore not 
surprising that up to the end the Babylonian’s knowledge of anatomy 
appears to have been very slight. 

In this respect he was surpassed by the Egyptian, who had the advantage 
that the elaborate process of embalmment which religion demanded gave him 
every opportunity of studying the human body. The fact that over a hundred 
anatomi(^ terms occur in the texts is proof that the Egyptians had learnt to 
distinguish a great many organs and organic structures which their Mesopo¬ 
tamian contemporaries failed to recognize, and for the gross anatomy of the 
body their terminology is fairly accurate. On the other hand, the nerves, 
muscles, arteries and veins are all denoted by one and the same word; these 
they had entirely failed to understand, regarding them all as parts of a single 
system forming a network over the whole of the body; when we find that there 
is no verbal distinction between the blood-vessels communicating with the 
heart and the leg-musdes that have to be treated in cases of rheumatism we 
must realize how curiously limited was the Egyptian knowledge. The prepara¬ 
tion of bodies for embali^ent had taught them that the brain is endosed in 
a membrane and that its surface is patterned with convolutions, and experi¬ 
ence with acddents had shown them that injmy to the brain may cause a 
loss of control over various parts of the body; yet to the brain they attached 
very little importance. For them the most important organ w^ the heart, so 
much so, indeed, that in the process of mummification it was not removed 
together with the rest of the viscera but was carefully left in its place in the 
thorax; ‘The b^inning of the sdaice of the physidan*, says the Ebers 
papyrus, ‘is to know the movement of the heart and to know the heart; there 
are vessds attached to it for every member of the body*, as can be seen from 
the sympathy of the pulse in various parts of the body with the beating of the 
heart itself. But the description in the same papyrus of the functions of the 
‘vessds* as the vehides not of blood but of air, water, mucus, semen and other 
secretions betrays complete ignorance of the working of the living body. 

The sections of the Egyptian medical papyri that deal with such purdy 
surgical matters as wounds in the head and thorax, fractures, boils and cysts, 
affections of the stomach and gynaecological troubles are very much more 
sdentific in their approach tiian are those concerned with medicine, and it is 
obvious that fiuniliaiity with the body had given to the surgeon a confidence 
which the doctor could not share. The texts have, for each case, formulae 
arranged in regular order—a title, the symptoms to be observol by examina¬ 
tion, the diagnosis, the opinion as to whether a cure was possible or not, and 
finally, if a cure were thought possible, the treatment required. Further 
evidence of methodical surgery is afforded by the charaaer of the papyri 
generally: thus the Kahfin Papyrus, which dates from the Twelfth or 
Thirteenth Dynasty but is derived from an oldo* original, deals only with 
gynaecological troubles; the Chestei>Beatty Papyrus (of Nineteenth Dynasty 
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date) only with affections of the anus and rectum; the Edwin Smith Papyrus 
almost entirely with wounds and fractures, and each long section of it is 
concerned witJa a specific organ or region. ^S^ereas, then, we have no literary 
sources from Mesopotamia to inform us of the methods of surgery in that 
country, Egypt provides a quite remarkable wealth of such, and the mere fact 
that the knowledge acquired by experience and experiment was thus systema¬ 
tically put on record would seem to imply a standard of practice greatly 
superior to the cautious empiricism of the Babylonian surgeons which could 
not be rationalized into a code. None the less must we be careful not to over¬ 
estimate Egyptian surgical science. Not only do the texts show that the 
functions of ^e living body were fundamentally misunderstood, but accom¬ 
panying or interspersed with the surgical formulae there are m the texts the 
medico-magical recipes and incantations which bring us bade to the pnmitive 
beliefs in the curse, the evil eye and possession by devils. 

Medicine 

It is curious that the earliest Sumerian medical text, a tablet dating from 
the latter part of the third millennium BC, is altogether free from mystical 
and irrational elements. On the other hand, a hymn to the goddess Ninisinna 
or Bau, of about 1750 bc, calls her *the great doctor of the black-headed 
[Sumerian] people* who had charge of the divine laws set up bdhre the 
creation of the world for the art of healing; it attributes the diseases to 
demons, and the cures consist primarily of incantations. In Sumer and in 
Egypt alike, the art of the physidan was inseparable from the *oral rite* and 
the ^manual rite’ of the magidan. 

The Pharmacopoeia 

In the Sumerian language the same word, iananu, means both ‘vegetable* 
and ‘medicine*. Of the medidnal compounds for which the redpes are given 
the vegetable ingredients are by far the most numerous; thus, out of some 
550 spedes mentioned 250 are vegetable, 120 are mineral and the animal or 
unidentified substances total 180; but what really matters is not so much the 
number of plant ingredients used as ±e frequency of their occurrence in the 
redpes, and out of 5,880 occurrences no less than 4,600 are of vegetable 
origin. To these must be added a few substances in common use which are 
vehides for drugs rather than drugs in themselves—alcohols of various sorts 
made from grapes, beer, fius, oils, wax, honey and milk. 

Apart from actual redpes there are Assyrian tablets which list the plante 
supposed to possess medidnal properties, as well as purely botanical lists 
wUch are much fuller and indude the plants of no use to the doctor. The 
differences between the lists show that the drugs were not selected at random; 
Campbell Thompson indeed insists that the more they are studied the more 
obvious becomes genuine knowledge possessed by the doctors and chemists Of 
Nineveh, which knowledge was, of course, the result of many generations of 
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eaqjerience. Thus, for narcotics they used opium (made from three varieties 
of poppy), hemp, belladonna mandiagore and waler-hemlock—^the last a very 
poisonous drug; for stomach troubles camomile is recommended, as also is 
rue; mustard in water is an emetic, the seeds swallowed whole act as a laxative, 
and it makes a good poultice; he^bore was so important both for external 
and for internal use and as a fumigant that there is even a poem about it; 
rose-water, sometimes imported from Iran but also manufrctured in the 
temples of Babylonia, was an expensive drug with many uses, almost a 
panacea. These and the like are the ‘simples’ that have been used by different 
peoples at all tim^; experience had proved their efficiency in certain cases, 
and many of them stiU find a place in the pharmacopoeia of the modem 
herbalist. But one’s confidence in the acquired knowledge of the ancient 
physician is shaken by the heterogeneous properties which he attributes to 
one and the same drug; thus imhur-pam (probably the marigold, calendula 
cfficinalis), is recommended in the form of an unguent for scorpion-stings, 
toothache, as a head-wash and for the ears and eyes; in the form of a drink, 
for jatmdice, snake-bite, dyspnoea, stomach troubles, venereal disease and 
possession by a ghost. This last prescription shows how dosdy the old 
pharmacopoeia comes to magic, and how little it is based upon any real 
scientific knowledge; rather is it tme that where experience has prov^ the 
curative value of some herb for a particular ailment, this was regarded, by a 
people totally ignorant of physiology, as a magical virtue inherent in the 
plant which must therefore be generally efficacious. Nor is such virtue 
necessarily inherent in the nature of the plants themselves; as likely as not 
they may owe their power, at least in part, to magical conditions, to the place 
of ffieir growth or to the time of their gathering; thus for certain diseases the 
roots of the thorn-bush specified in the redpe must have come from above a 
grave, while for others it must have been dug up before sunrise—'slips of yew 
Sliver’d in the moon’s edipse’. The animal dements remind us even more 
dosdy of the concoctions of Shakespeare’s witches—swine’s head, tongue of 
mouse, hair of dog, hair of fox, fat of a blade snake, milk of a white cow, eye 
and blood of a hen; all of them are dearly more magical than medicinal; and 
just as the mediaeval doctor hdd that '^Id in Physick is a cordial’, so his 
Babylonian predecessor mixed in his drugs not only verdigris but powdered 
copper, haonatite and lapis lazuli, crushed terra-cotta and dust collected 
from the ruins of some deserted house or temple. The various ingredients had 
to be carefully prepared. Some plants were pressed to extract the sap; 
more often they were dried and powdered in mortars and then mixed and 
decocted in water or in fat, the process beii^ reputed several times if 
necessary. The proportions of the different substances are seldom specified 
in the redpes but are left to the judgement of the working chemist. 

A doctor was well advised to administer his drugs at night-time, or just 
before sunri». The drugs might take the form of ointments for external 
application, ufren in combination with massage, or of pills or potions to be 
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taken through the mouth; but it might suffice m powder the drug and 
sprinkle it over the ailing part or to wrap it in a piece of goatskin and lay it 
over the place (possibly a poultice is here meant) while for fever a mixture of 
the proper herbs might be burnt over a fire of thorns and the sick man’s head 
iiimigated therewith. We are assured that the mere ‘smell* of pulverized 
copper (presumably inhaled through the nostrils) will relieve all the pains of 
childbirth, and that the laying of a spangle of red gold in a man’s hand will 
cure him of jaundice. But side by side with this sympathetic magic there is a 
great deal of common sense. ‘For feverish headache, half a measure of mustard 
pounded and filtered and kneaded with rose-water, to be smeared over the 
Indent’s head and secured with a bandage; the bandage to remain undis¬ 
turbed for three days’; such a prescription is typical of the lore of the ‘wise 
woman’ of all times. The Mesopotamian doctor fully recognized the impor¬ 
tance of the free action of the bowels, and was quite prepared to administer 
an oil enema, and for digestive troubles he had various methods of inducing 
vomiting; he realized that by such means the pain of internal diseases could 
be lessened, and he would follow up the more drastic treatment with a milk 
cure or an ordered diet. But he lacked any more thoroughgoing knowledge 
of the real nature of disease. For one and the same malady a dozen or more 
different prescriptions are recommended, and in the event of one failing the 
physician is told to try another and yet another, the choice having apparently 
no relation to cause and effect; there is here nothing that can be termed 
science, only an unco-ordinated empiricism based on experience of a very 
superficial kind. 

Exactly the same is true of Egypt. The medical papyri will list a number of 
remedies and either leave the choice to the physician or instruct him to try 
one after another. The remedies themselves were of the same type as the 
Mesopotamian, with vegetable ingredients predominating, but the mineral 
ingreffients were here more varied and of greater real curative value; the 
Egyptian chemist used nitron (a natural xnixture of sodium carbonate and 
sodium bicarbonate), several alkalis, salts, alum, etc., and his prescriptions 
may well have been more efficacious than those ffispensed by his Babylonian 
contemporary. None the less, magic played an even more prominent role in 
Egyptian than in Mesopotamian medidne. In the papyri the recipes for drugs 
are regularly interspaced with the magical speUs which were supposed to 
make the drugs more effective. These spells are what has been called the ‘oral 
rite*, and they are usually followed by instructions as to the performance of 
the ‘manual rite’; the magical formi^e had to be recited with appropriate 
gestures over some object, a clay or wooden image, a string of beads, an 
amulet, a knotted cord or a stone, and the charm thus charged with power 
would be attached to the patient’s body; or, again, the drugs themselves 
might be so charged and given to the patient to swallow; in the latter case they 
might contain particularly noxious ingredients calculated to drive the 
possessing demon out of the man’s body in sheer disgust. If the Sumerians 
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employed the same words (azu and iazu) for physician, seer and scribe, 
showing thereby how dosely associated were the fimcdons of the three 
‘ professions, the Egyptians went still farther towards identifying the arts of 
medicine and of magic. 

The Commonwealth of Medicine 

Just as the papyri may deal specifically with different eateries of disease 
so, too, there tended to be a certain amount of specialization in the medical 
profession. Hammurabi’s Code makes mention of veterinary surgeons, and in 
both countries, Egypt and Mesopotamia, we hear of doctors specializing in 
particular complaints and sometimes acquiring a great reputation in that 
branch, a reputation not necessarily confined to their own land. More perhaps 
than any other art was medidne in the andent world intemationalized.^s A 
famous Egyptian doctor might travd far afield to treat an important patient. 
Thus Parimachu^^ the Egyptian was summoned to Asia Minor to the sick¬ 
bed of the king of Tarkhuntash. Ramses II, according to a late story, sent his 
court physician to Hattusas to cure Bentzesh, the sister-in-law of riie Hittite 
king HattusiUs—^it is interesting to note that, when the doctor failed to drive 
out the demon that possessed her. Pharaoh was constrained to send the holy 
image of the god Khonsu, by whose aid the cure was duly effected. The same 
Hattusilis, negotiating for a treaty with Kadashman-Enlil II of Babylon, was 
at pains to explain away the embarrassing fact that a Babylonian physidan 
visiting the Hittite country had been fordbly detained there. Personal visits 
of the sort were really not uncommon, but what more than anything proves 
the universality of medicine is the faa that medical books drculated freely 
from one country to another; Hittite copies of Babylonian medical tablets 
have been unearthed at Bogazkoy, and it is evident that the pharmacopoeia 
and the prescriptions based upon it were in some measure the common 
property of doctors throughout the Middle East. It is this internationalization 
of medicine, and the great reputation won by Mesopotamian physidans, that 
account for the adoption by European peoples (through Gre^ and later 
through Arabic) of numerous Mesopotamian plwt-names, while, on the 
other hand, the tablets definitely explsdn certain plant-names as bdng fordgn 
and the herbs consequently imported, as, for insuince, ridnus from Elam and 
cardamom from Anatolia. But while the evidence shows that in the art of 
healing there was throughout the Middle East a certain amount of free trade 
in medical service and in medical knowledge, it must stiU be remembered 
that by common consent the actual drug was held to be less potent-than the 
magic rites with which it was administered. The successful physidan was he 
who best knew both sides of his profession, and it was because of this duality 
that there was a limit to the internatioual character of medicine. The go^ 
of the different countries were not the same, and a charm that worked 
saris&ctorily in Babylon might fall upon deaf ears in Memphis; in theinddoit 
of Khonsu related above. Pharaoh’s court physician fiul^ by his Egyptian 
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spells to ezordse the Hittite devil and could succeed only when the gods he 
knew were present to help him. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VII 

1. Iraqy III, p. 87, and X, p. 26. 

2. Professor A. P. Yusnkevich contends that in both Ancient Egypt and Babylonia mathe¬ 
matics was primarily of an empirical inductive nature; the elements of separate proofs 
(geometrical and arithmetical transformations) were more developed in Babylonia, 
where algebra was widely applied. 

3. Sir Leonard Woolley’s point of view is here open to controversy. While B. L. Van der 
Waerden, Science Awakening (Grbningen, 1954), pp. 34 ff., is of the same opinion as Sir 
Leonard, the contrary view is expressed by O. Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences in 
Antiquity (2nd ed.. Providence, R.I., 1957). Professor A. A. Vaiman considers that there is 
no proof of Egyptian borrowing from the Babylonians on this point: indeed it is, in his 
opinion, possible to assume with equal justice that the Egyptians had their own method 
of deducing the rule (based on the rule for computing the volume of a pyramid from its 
base and height). 

4. Made by impressing the comer of the stylus in the clay, and representing the (J of the 
earlier pictographic texts. 

5. Each table contained one ‘top number’ (of i, 2, or 3 sexagesimal places) multiplied by 
2, 3,... up to 19, and thereafter by 20, 30,40 and 50. The ‘top numbers’ were numbers 
like 12 or 16,40 or 44, containing only factors 2 and 3 and 5, and in addition to these the 
‘irregular’ top ntimber 7. In order to multiply, e.g. 18 by 29, one had to split 29 into 20 » 9 
and use the table of multiples of 18, adding together the two figures given. 

6. Professor A. A. Vaiman draws attention to the discoveries made at Susa in 1936 which 
throw light on our knowledge of Babylonian geometry. It appears that the Babylonians 
had a better approximation for the area of circle and the length of its perimeter which 
corresponds to the approximation TI = 3J. See O. Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences in 
Antiquity (2nd ed.. Providence, R.L, 1957), p. 47> 

7. The Jewish calendar is based upon this 19-year cycle. 

8. VAB. IV, Nabonidus, No. i, pp. 226, 57-8. 

9. VAB. IV, Nabonidus, No. 3, pp. 238, 21. 

10. Siut I, 285. 

11. Concerning the question so much debated among Eg3rptologists as to whether there 
existed, side by side with the civil calendar, a lunar calendar, S^ Leonard Woolley, in 
response to a suggestion by Professor B. L. Van der Waerden. summarized as follows 
the opinion of Professor R. A. Parker, author of the latest work on this subject [The 
Calendars of Ancient Egypt (Chicago, 1950)], which is in contradiction to his own view. 

Certainly all authorities agree that lunar months were in use in the temples. The days 
of the lunar months had names of their own, e.g. the second day was called ‘new crescent 
day’, the fifth day, ‘day of offerings on the altar’, the thirtieth, ‘day of going-forth of 
Min’. Parker gives good reasons for his opinion that the lunar month began on the 
morning when the old moon sickle could no longer be seen. 

The differences of opinion between authorities mainly concern the question whether 
these lunar months may be said to have constituted a calendar, i.e. whether sequences 
of twelve or thirteen lunar months were considered to form a year. Parker’s opinion is 
that such a lunar year did exist, and that its beginning was connected with the rising of 
Sothis (Sirius) in such a way that the feast of the rising of Sothis always fell into the 
last month of the lunar year. 

Other authorities maintain that there also existed, besides the dvil and the lunar 
calendar, a fixed Sothis year beginning with the rising of Sothis. In favour of this opinion 
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tens may be quoted such as the following inscription in the temple of Denderah: ‘years 
are reckoned from her [i.e. Sothis’s] shining-forth*. However, these texts may also refer 
to the beginning of the lunar year which foUows the rising of Sothis. 

12. Sir Leonard Woolley notes that an observation of this sort does not imply any astro¬ 
nomical knowledge: for a primitive people the temporary disappearance and reappearance 
of prominent stars is a phenomenon as obvious as it is presumably important. The 
South African Bushmen, for example, note the heliacal rising of Sirius and Canopus 
and use their later movements as an index of the passage of winter; and in many parts 
the rising and setting of the Pleiades is taken as a check-point for agricultural activities. 

13. This, the generally accepted figure, is in fret only an approximation; the solar year beii^ 
really less than the assumed 365*25 days, the Egyptian year would lose one day not in 
every four years but in 4*126 years; the cycle therefore would be 1,506 years. Most 
scholars now agree that the beginning of the calendar was reckoned from approximately 
2776 BC rath'tr than from an earlier cycle starting about 4231 BC. The following para¬ 
graph should be read with this proviso in mind. 

14. It seems possible that at some time—^before the reign of Amenhotep III of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty—^there was a change in the order of the months; but, if so, the innovation was 
theological .rather than cnlcndral. It does not in any case affect the matter under dis¬ 
cussion. 

15. Tung Tso-pin, 'The Chinese and the World’s Ancient Calendars’ in A Symposium on 
the World CalendoTt ed. by the Chinese Association for the United Nations (Taipeh, 
1951)3 PP. 3-22* 

z6. Professor Tung produces other arguments in support of this conclusion, but that quoted 
here is the most striking. 

17. The very slight error in the Ssu-fen calculation of the lunar month would result in one 
day too many in about 307 years; the error in the calculation of the length of the solar 
year would mean one day too many in about 107 years. In the latter case the discrepancy 
would be obvious at the end of the Fu cycle of 76 years. The saying of the Han astrono¬ 
mers about the need to revise the calendar every three himdred years is clearly aimed 
at the lunar month. It further implies that the Ssu-fen calendar (apart from which the 
saying is meaningless) had actually been under observation for many centuries before 
the Han date. 

z8. There is no evidence associating the genesis of the Chinese calendar with the period 
treated in this volume. 

19. Professor Shigeki Kaixuka et al. observe that when a new d3masty received the Mandate 
of Heaven and became the ruler of the empire, it was believed that certain steps should 
be taken which would symboUze the faa that it was a new reign, independent of the 
preceding dynasty. One of these steps was calendar reform. This is the reason why in 
early times the succeeding dynasties rotated the month on which the year began, the 
‘prime’ month. For this reason some sort of calendar reform was almost a ‘must’ for a 
new dynasty. 

20. Professor J. Leclant, however, suggests reference to a passage of the inscription on the 
Bubastis Gate at|Kantak concerning the year 15 of Takelot II, i.e. c. 820 b c [R. A. Caminos, 
77 m Chronicle of Prince Osorkon (Rome, 1958), pp. 58 sq.]: ‘the sky sw^owed not the 
moon’—the interpretation of which has led to a very considerable flow of ink. 

21. It should be noted that the date is not accepted by all scholars. 

22. The character of the ‘omen texts’ can be illustrated here by two examples; one, dated 
to the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon, reads, ‘If the sky was dark [on the fint day] 
the year will be bad. If the sky was clear when the new moon appeared the year will be 
happy.* A more elaborate text, taken from the Ammizaduga tablets, reads, ‘If on Sabatu 
15th Venus disappeared in the west, remaining three days from the sky, and on .Sabatu 
i8th appeared in the east, catastrophes of kings; Adad will bring rains, Ea subterranean 
waters; king will send greetings to king.’ 

23. The prominence of Marduk at once suggests the First Babylonian period. 
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24. The importance of astral phenomena for the agriculturalist has been noted above, in the 
section dealing with the calendar. So Hesiod, ‘When the Pleiades [the daughters of Atlas] 
rise, it is time for harvest and time for sowing when they go down again.’ 

25. In contrast to the joumesrings of Egyptian doctors, we may note that about 1372 BC 
Tushratta, king of Mitanni, sent to Amenhotep III of Egypt a healing statue of Ishtar 
of Nineveh, with the reminder that the goddess had already visited the banks of the 
Nile in the time of his father. 

26. For Parimachu, cf. supraf p. 595, note 22. 



CHAPTER VIII 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 


T o a very large extent the development of religious ideas amongst the 
primitive groups of mankind was conditioned by the social organization 
of each group. In Qiapter II of Part II of this volume an attempt has been 
made to trace the growth of those or^nizations and to define the varying 
principles that underlay them; thus Egypt with its centralized government 
exercising a unified control over the entire valley of the Lower Nile was 
contrasted with Mesopotamia, where individual dty states flourished in 
independence and preserved their identity even when forced to submit to the 
political suzerainty of a stronger neighbour, and, as against both these, we 
have seen, in countries where agriculture was impossible and nothing invited 
urbanization, the conditions of the Stone Age perpetuated by the families 
and petty clans of desert-haunting nomads. To surroundings so different the 
same religious beliefs were iU-adapted; local creeds were bound to take their 
colour from local circumstances, and the Egyptian, the Sumerian and the 
Beduin Sutu could not be expected to think alike. 

SUMER 

The Sumerian religion is not, strictly speaking, autochthonous. The earliest 
inhabitants of the delta were immigrants and they brought with them a 
system of belief already formulated. This is quite obvious from the fact that 
all the dty states acknowledged the same pantheon; each had its own patron 
deity, locally supreme, but that god or goddess had a recognized place—and 
not necessary the highest place—in the great Council of the Gods who were 
the gods of Sumer. That is something which could not have been brought into 
being if the local cults had originated independently, for ndther alliances nor 
dvil wars between the ddes could ever have reaifited in a common creed 
and in a harmonious hierarchy of heaven; the fimdamental conformity in 
matters of religion of the distinct and often hostile states goes back to beliefs 
shared by all the setders long before the dties were built and the states 
devdoped. 

Of die ideas hdd in that prehistoric age there is, of course, no contemporary 
record. We can infer them only indirecdy, from the customs and the tradi¬ 
tions of a much later time; but religion, though far &om static, does tend 
to be conservative at least in its outward forms; mythological tales are 
shown by thdr very character to go back to primitive ages, and popular 
superstition as exemplified in such things as magic will preserve the crude 
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beliefs of early man long after they have been banished ftom the orthodox 
creed. 

In common with other mai in a like stage of development the first setders in 
southern Mesopotamia moved and had their being in a world which was very 
much alive. The phenomena about them were not inanimate; in or behind 
each of them there was a personality no less real than man’s and to be com¬ 
prehended only in terms of the personality of man. This did not mean that 
everything was a god; it did mean that in and through everything god was to 
be apprehended. A reed growing in the marshes was, of course, just a reed; 
you could use it in the building of your house, the shepherd could cut ftom 
it a pipe to make music to his flock, the scribe could trim its stem into the pen 
of the ready writer; but all these powers together, which made a reed what it 
was, were combined in the personality of the Reed goddess. It was Nidaba 
who produced the reeds (did they not sprout ftom her shoulders ?) and taught 
the herdsman his tunes and inspired the scribe; ‘she was one with every reed 
in the sense that she permeated it as an animating and characterizing agent; 
but she did not lose her identity in that of the concrete phenomenon and was 
not limited by any or even all existing reeds’. When, in the Flood legend, the 
god £a wants to warn Uta-Napishtim of the coming disaster but is aftaid to 
betray the secrets of the gods to a mere man, he whispers the news to the 
house-wail, sajnng ‘Reed-hut, Reed-hut, listen’, and so salves his con¬ 
science, because after all the reeds partake of the nature of god. So, in magic 
spells, such things as salt and grain—and not the natural grain alone but the 
flour of man’s grinding and the bread of man’s making—are not merely 
inanimate substances; each of them has, or at least represents, a personality 
which is independent of man and may be beneficial to him or harmful as it 
pleases. Qearly these personalities are not all on the same plane; if measured 
by their power to help or to hurt, some of them must be in^tely greater than 
others. 

Accordingly, man’s worship must needs recognize a hierarchy of the gods. 
But the Sumerian gods are not symbols invented to explain and illustrate a 
rationalized theory of the cosmos. The Sumerian did not evolve the gods from 
his inner consciousness, he encountered them; they revealed themselves to 
him in and through the phenomena of the physical world, and bis conception 
of than is proportioned by the degree to which they affected him in that 
revelation. 

Living in the flat Mesopotamian valley a man cannot fail to be impressed 
and at times overwhelmed by the vast expanse of encircling sky, to realize 
his own insignificance in the face of its unbridgeable remoteness—‘Godhead 
awesome as the far-away heavens’, said the Sumerian; and the Power that 
he saw there was one of serene majesty: 


Around the ancient track march’d, rank on rank, 
The army of unalterable law. 
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and so in Ann, Lord of Heaven, was to be found the source of all law and 
order. 

But human experience shows only too clearly that law and order, if they 
are to be effective, require the backing of force. Under the vault of the sky 
blows the storm-wind, and the force and the violence of it is Enlil, who 
executes the will of Anu and guarantees order against chaos; but Enlil has in 
himself the horrible wildness of the storm also, so that he who upholds the 
universe may turn his powers to its destruction; the thunder is his voice, his 
weapon the lightning: 

O fitther Enlil, whose ^es are glaring wildly 

How long till they will be at peace again ? ... 

O mi^ty one who with thy fingers has sealed thine ears, how long ? 

O father Enlil, evaa now they perish! 

None the less^-is Enlil, the Air god, the great bene&ctor of mankind who 
establishes plenty and prosperity in the land and teaches man the use of the 
pidc-axe and the plou^. 

And, naturally, the third great Power is the earth. Not the world, with its 
barren deserts and inhospitable mountains, but the kindly earth that yields 
grass for the cattle and grain for the food of man, in whose green fields the 
ewes and goats bear their young and the cows give milk, so that man prospers 
and is fruitful in his turn. This is Mother Earth, the inexhaustible and 
mysterious source of all life, who as Nin-tu, *the lady who gives birth*, or 
Nin-makh, *the exalted queen* or, as she is called later, Nin-khmsag* takes 
her place together with Anu and Enlil in the Council of the Gods. 

Man at one moment looks on the ploughed field and sees in it the promise 
of life and the manifestation of *the Mother of all children*; and again he sees 
it scorched by the sun and the crops withered for lade of moisture, to be 
recovered only if water be brought to refresh the soil. So, from the beginning, 
there was another earth god, £n-ki, *Lord of the earth*, the male element who 
fertilizes the passive womb of Nin-tu with the life-giving waters from river 
and spring and well. But as time went on the god*s sphere was more exactly 
defined;as £nlil*s minister he was more particularly the Water god, lord of the 
streams and canals that run throu^ the fidds, but also of the mysterious 
waters that are bdow the earth, those on which indeed the earth is uphdd, 
which are discovered in springs and wells; and because running water is 
devious in its ways, as if with a will and an intelligence of its own, and 
because the underground waters are profound, dark and brooding, En-ki is 
the god of wisdom and of creative thought, and he is the god of magic whose 
powers are shown in the incantations of the priests which purify the undean 
and drive away evil spirits. Connected with ^e earth again was Nergal, once 
a Sun god, but embodying the evil power of the sun*s rays which smite with 
fever and death, who with £resh-ki-gal, his spouse, ruled over the infernal 
r^ons deep down below the earth. Obviously the sun itself was a god, Utu, 
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(the Shamash of the Semites), though he ranked after Nannar, the moon; the 
planet Venus was Ininna, Ishtar. In and bdiind everything tliat man saw or 
conceived he could recognize a god. 

Now just as the fruitful land of Mesopotamia where man lived so decent 
and orderly a life had only risen from the primeval marsh by the curbing of 
the turbulent waters of the flood, so too must it have been in heaven. Every¬ 
thing had begun with the dark and formless waste of waters which the Baby¬ 
lonians called Ti’amat, and from that chaos, born of its ruling goddess, had 
emerged beings from whom were descended the gods, and these had at last 
subdued chaos and introduced order and rule. But in an earthly state order 
and rule can be assured only by a formal government, and since all things 
begin with the gods and ea^y phenomena are but a manifestation of the 
divine it follows that the universe must be directed by just such a govern¬ 
ment, namely by an Assembly of the Gods. There are many texts describing 
how that assembly was conducted. The gods met together—^i.e. those whose 
superior powers gave them, as it were, full rights of citizenship; Anu presided 
and his son Enlil stood at his side, and one or other of the two introduced the 
matter at issue and it was then debated, sometimes heatedly and at length, 
by any gods who cared to speak, but the voices of‘the seven gods who deter¬ 
mine destinies’ had the greatest weight. The vote had to be unanimous, and, 
when all the gods had assented, saying ‘Let it be’, Anu and Enlil announced 
the decision as ‘the verdict, the word of the assembly of the gods, the com¬ 
mand of Anu and Enhl’. The proceedings scarcely warrant the description of 
the meeting as ‘primitive democracy’ which some writers have applied to it, 
for although the opinions of all the gods present are asked and can be freely 
expressed yet it is clear that the necessary ‘unanimity’ is in the end imposed 
by the moral authority of Anu, who is no mere chairman but ‘the King of the 
Anunnaki’. At the same time the earthly parallel to this divine assembly is 
not, one imagines, the royal council chamber of a fully fledged city state but 
rather that of the days when first the early townships became kingdoms. 

It was during the long ages that elapsed between the first immigration of 
the al’Ubaid people and the dawn of real history that Mesopotamian religion 
developed its peculiar character. 

The first settlement must have been by families, or by small groups so far 
related by blood that they could count as a family clan, and under a patriar¬ 
chal socid system the head of the family was its absolute master; he was also 
its religious leader. As the community grew in size and the need for co¬ 
operation for such works as the digging of canals brought outside or distantly 
r^ted families into what had been a closed circle, the head of the chief family 
would retain and extend his authority even though he might collect about 
him the heads of minor families as consultants or as delegates. The change 
was gradual and unpremeditated and its process seemed to involve no 
radically new ideas—^the new town was only the old village ‘writ large’; but 
when with time the social organization had crystallized, when precedent 
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leading down to precedent had turned custom into law, when in &ct the dty 
state was an accomplished fact, then men’s beliefs had to accommodate 
themselves to diang^ conditions. The dty state was a phenomenon, recog¬ 
nizable as such, and, like all phenomena, it must be divine in that it was the 
outward manifestation of a particular ddty; behind the dty state, animating 
and characterizing it, there must be a god; but it was only the form of his 
manifestation that was novel; ±e god himself was no new arrival but one of 
the familiar hierarchy of gods, and regarding his identity there could be no 
doubt whatsoever. 

When at a later date Sumerian theologians attempted to find a religious 
basis for the organization of the state as it existed in their time they pictured 
a divine pantheon functioning as an assembly with a king at its head. It was 
by the d^sion of that synod that man had been created, and he was created 
for one purpose only, to supply the gods with food, drink and shelter, so that 
they might hs&ve full leisure for their divine activities: 

The Anunnaki eat, but remain unsated, 

The Anunnaki drink, but remain unsated; 

For the sake of the good things in their pure sheepfolds 
Man was given breath. 

To ensure the success of this plan the gods established lands and cities, 
appointed one or other of the pantheon as the divine ruler of each, and he in 
turn selected his human representative who was the king of the city state. The 
Sumerians were dealing with the facts as they knew them, but the territorial 
(daims of the various gods, which they attributed to an arbitrary division of 
the earth by the divine assembly, must be capable of a historical explanation. 

Each of the original families or clans had been under the special protection 
of one or other of the gods chosen out of the common pantheon, the pater- 
famlias being the minister of his cult. If the family grew in numbers and 
authority that was due to the god’s favour; the greater the material advance 
the more certain was it that the god identified himself with the clan’s fortunes; 
the more essential became the service due to him and the more significant 
the relation between the paterfamiliaSi who now ranked as head of the state, 
and the patron deity. It was not by any conscious process of reasoning and not 
by any revelation but by the inevitable logic of developm^it that the Sumerian 
came to recognize the theocratic nature of his city state. 

The god had taken up his abode amongst his worshippers. Whatever they 
had done had been done by and through him, whatever they had acquired 
had been of his getting and was his property. Now, as things had evolved, the 
dty was his capital and all the state territories were his domains; the dty’s 
human head owed his position to being in a peculiarly dose rdation to the 
god and the authority that he in fact exerdsed could be his only as it was 
delated to him by the god; he was the steward of the dty’s real lord. This 
was no l^al fiction but a plain statement of fact. The whole country was 
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literally the god’s property;* the fields might be farmed directly by the 
ministers attached to the temple which was *the House of the God’ or they 
might be let to tenants, but they were inalienably his; any attempt to expro¬ 
priate them, even on behalf of the king, was an act of impiety which a refomoer 
such as Urukagina was obliged to m^e good; even where fields had been 
granted in fee simple to the heads of patriardial fami lies these were the god’s 
ben^daiies, and we find the ruler buying in such fields so as to re-incorporate 
them in the state property. The entire economy of the state was directed to 
the proper maintenance of the god’s temple and its ritual, and, although the 
king might delegate some of his religious duties (as Entemena seems to have 
appointed Dudu to be chief priest of Ningirsu at Lagash), yet the principal 
sacrifices of the year were conducted by the kin g in person, his chief function 
being that he was the administrator of the landed possessions of the god. 

From the beginning of the proto-literate period, when first we have written 
documents whereby we can test what hitherto have been deductions, we find 
that the theocratic dty state is an accomplished fact. Each state is the domain 
of a particular god; Nippur belongs to E^, Ur to Nannar, Lagash to Ninurta, 
Uruk to Anu, and each of these gods is, within the limits of his domain, an 
absolute monarch .3 Now had each god represented a different theological 
system the position would have been simple in that each state would have 
been a distinct unit having nothing in common with its neighbours; but in 
fact aU the gods alike were members of one and the same pantheon acknow¬ 
ledged by all the states. The citizen of Ur, while he hailed Nannar as his 
divine king, fully recognized the divinity of the other gods and maintained in 
his own city temples for their worship; the difficulty was to reconcile the 
supreme overlordship of Nannar at Ur with his position in the traditional 
hierarchy of the gods. That difficulty was successfully overcome by the 
characteristically Sumerian expedient of relating the divine with the human, 
the supernaturd with the physical world. 

Heaven is organized on the lines of a state. At the head of it is Anu, to 
whose authority the other gods voluntarily adapt themselves, and he assigns 
to each his task and sphere. The great gods associated with him form the 
Council of Gods, over which Anu presides; there the destinies of the universe 
are discussed and dedded by the assent of the seven leading members of the 
Council and the execution of the decrees is entrusted to Enlil or some such 
other god as is deemed fittest for the task. And as on earth so in heaven the 
delegation of power can, in times of crisis, involve radical changes. When 
Ti’amat threatened to destroy the gods, Anshar, who was then the supreme 
god, bade his son Anu meet her in battle, but Anu failed and ‘all the Anunnaki 
ranged in assembly sat speechless with their lips covered’; at last Anshar 
proposed the yoimg Marduk as champion, and Marduk accepted the mission, 
but on his own terms, that he should be given the kingship of the gods. A 
meeting was summoned at Nippur and, after a banquet at which the gods 
drank deeply and foigot their cares, they conferred upon Marduk the insignia 
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of royalty; he slew Ti’amat, and thereafter ruled as the chief of the gods, 
^King of die Anunnaki’. 

Now this story is a re-casting of an older one according to which it was 
Enlil who played the part of champion and was therdbre hailed as king of the 
gods; the original version has be^ edited to correspond to historical fact. 
The Sumerian knew perfectly well that on earth ea(^ god actually lived in 
his own territorial domain and was absolute master therein; he ruled by divine 
right and it was Enlil himself who had defined their respective kingdoms: 
‘according to the sure word of Enlil, King of the Lands, Father of the Gods, 
have Ningirsu and Sara [the god of Umma] marked out the frontier between 
them’.4 Should trouble arise, a quarrel, for instance, about water-rights on a 
doubtful boundary line, a war between two states meant that each god was 
maintaining what he believed to be a just claim, and whidiever side won 
could obviously invoke the decisive judgement of Enlil. But should the long 
of a dty state ^bark upon a war of conquest and subject other states to his 
imperitd rule, how could that accord with the divine ri^ts of the patron gods 
of those states? The case had actually arisen. Babylon, the dty state of 
Marduk, hitherto not a very prominent deity, had successfully made war upon 
its ndghbours and the Ba^lonian king—^not even a Sumerian, but a Semite 
—claimed the title of king of Sumer and Akkad; but if the other dty states 
were to admit that claim the de facto position had to be legalized in accordance 
with Sumerian beliefs. The answer to the problem was the logioil one given 
by the remodelled myth; what happened on earth was but the phenomenon 
corresponding to what had happened in heaven, where the High Assembly of 
the Gods had dedded to entrust to another of thdr number, namely Mardu^ 
the insignia of supreme authority. But that supremacy did not inv^date the 
divine rights of the other gods within their allotted spheres. When, in an 
earlier day, Ur-Nammu of Ur had conquered Babylon he was indeed extend¬ 
ing thereby the overlordship of Nannar, his own dty god (Ur-Nammu even 
calls him ‘King of the Anunnaki’), but he could not interfere with Marduk’s 
absolute rule over Babylonian territory; what really happened was that he 
took the place of the Babylonian prince as priest and administrator of the 
landed possessions of Marduk (i.e. the temple revenues now passed through 
his hands), and it was as that god’s viceregent that he rebuilt the huge 
Ziggurat at Babylon. Only a fordgn invasion could upset an order of things 
which every Sumerian recognized as part of the cosmic scheme; the Elamites 
might destroy the temples of Ur and carry off the statue of Nannar; infidel 
Hittites might lay Babylon waste and take Marduk away as prisoner to Khani; 
but a Sumerian conqueror, even though he might destroy a temple in the 
heat of battle, yet would afterwards be at pains to rebuild it in the god’s 
honour. The unification of the empire under a Sumerian dynasty brought no 
change to the cults of the subject cities except that the new dynasty took over 
the maintenance of the cult from the former prince; nothing could dispossess 
the god himself of the territory which Enlil had assigned to him. 
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The Strictly limited sphere of his earthly kingdom had no bearing on the 
divine powers and attributes of the deity. Nannar was king of Ur and his 
royal prerogatives stopped short at the frontiers; but as Moon god he was 
equally reverenced throughout all Sumer and had temples dedicated to him 
in other cities, just as at Ur there were temples of other gods than him; he 
was one of the great gods universally recognized. But at Ur he was at home; 
there was a marked difference between his temple there and those of other 
gods. Many writers have emphasized the fact that in the Sumerian language 
(as also in Akkadian) the word for ‘temple’ is E, ‘house*, implying that 
according to Sumerian beliefs the god actually lived in the building precisely 
as the human citizen lived in his house, and this is imdoubtedly true—the 
temple was in a literal and not only in a metaphorical sense ‘the House of 
God’. But it is a mistake to stress overmuch the linguistic argument and to 
assert that the difference between a ‘temple’ and a ‘house’ is determined not 
at all by the character of the building but only by its ownership, and that the 
fimctions of the two are identical because the same word may be used for 
both. 

The types of building are, in feet, very different. The god was to live in his 
house just as did the man; but because the functions of a god are not the same 
as those of the private citizen, and the houses must answer to the respective 
functions of the occupants, the plans of the houses cannot be the same. The 
only lay building that resembles a temple is the royal palace; there we find 
an obvious likeness, but it does not support the linguistic argument. The city’s 
ruler is not merely, qua ruler, housed rather better than his subjects; he is &e 
representative of ttit god and must vicariously perform the god’s fimctions and 
therefore requires a similar setting. So his psdace is unlike a private house and 
approximates to the god’s temple. 

Actually the temples differ one from another according to the particular 
fimetion that they had to serve; thus at Ur the E-nun-maJj, being the god’s 
harem (it was dedicated to Nannar and Nin-gal together), is wholly unlike 
the normal building with its forecourt, inner court and sanctuary which 
constituted the reception hall of the deity; and according to Herodotus the 
shrine that surmounted the Ziggurat of ]^bylon was a single bed-chamber. 
For most purposes the reception-hall type of building best met the case, and 
this is the pattern of all or nearly all the temples to other gods; here they 
receive their worshippers and the offerings of the faithful can be duly placed 
before them. The dty god himself would also have such a temple, though 
with the growing wealth and elaboration of his kingdom there would be 
added to the nucleus of the shrine all manne r of subsidiary buildings, vast 
magazines for storage, kitchoas, scribes’ quarters, administrative offices and 
working rooms for weavers or metal-workers or other craftsmen. But whereas 
the temples of the gods in general might be built anywhere—^thus at Ur the 
temple of &i-ki is on the southern rampart looking across the plain to his own 
city of Kridiij anrf that of Dim-tab-ba is on the highest of the mounds made 
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by the ruins of the prehistoric town—^the city god has a place apart. The 
simple expression *the House of God* which in contrast to sudi a word 
as templum seems to reduce the temple to the dimensions of a human 
dwelling, is corrected for us by the fact that the *house* is set in a tmenosy a 
whole quarter of the city set apart for its divine ruler. This *Sacred Area’ was 
cut off from the lay town by massive walls with monumental gateways; its 
ground level was artificially raised so that it formed a high terrace dominating 
its surroundings; there would be a number of separate buildings within the 
walled area, but all were dedicated to the service of the patron god of the 
state. 

It happens that the Temenos of Ur has been more thoroughly excavated 
than that of any other site and a description of it can therefore be more fully 
detailed; but what is true of Ur would be generally true of any Sumerian state 
capital. 

In the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur (c. 2100 bc) the Temenos was a 
rectangle measuring about 270 by 220 yards, oriented with its comers to the 
points of the compass. Towards the west comer rose the Ziggurat, set on a 
higher terrace surrounded by a double wall of defence and entered through 
a monumental gateway, *Dubal-makh’, at its eastern angle (see the plan. Fig. 
83). The Ziggurat tower faced ne and had an open space in front of its triple 
stairway (o. Part II, Ch. IV, p. 543) though it is possible that part of this was, 
as in later times, occupied by twin shrines flanking the central stairs; between 
the N w side of the ^ggurat and the terrace wall was the lower shrine of 
Nannar, consisting for the most part of the kitchens in which the god’s food 
was prepared, though whether it was actually offered to him here or in the 
Holy of Holies at the summit of the great tower we do not know. In front of 
the Ziggurat terrace, occupying the north comer of the Temenos, was the 
great courtyard of Nannar to which were brought all the rents and tithes, pay¬ 
able in kind; round the court were the magazines in which the goods were 
stored, and the offices wherein the record of them was duly kept. To the south¬ 
east of the courtyard lay E-nun-makh, a temple dedicated to the Moon god 
and his wife Nin-gal, twin sanctuaries hidden away in a complex of service 
chambers. South-east of the Ziggurat terrace was ffie Gig-par-ku, Nin-gal’s 
own temple, built like a fortress, with the sanctuary at its NW end and the 
living quarters of the priestesses in its se half. Whatevo: buildii^ there was 
in the eastern comer of the Temenos has disappeared; there remains only 
Dubal-makh, the gateway to the Ziggurat terrace, whicffi was itself a shrine 
and the Court of Law, where *the judge sat in the gate to give judgement*. 
King Ur-Nammu, as the human representative of the god, had his palace 
built on a lower terrace set against the se side of the Temenos proper. 

The entire complex of the Ur Temenos was named £-gish-shir-gal, the 
first component being the word ‘E’ or ‘house’, and the inner terrace on which 
stood the Ziggurat was named E-temen-ni-gur; in neither case does the 
building bear any rdation to the ‘house’ of the private citizen; rather does the 
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Similarity of names emphasize the difference between man’s dwelling and *the 
House of God*. 

Something of the sort must have been true from the beginning, for the 
Ziggurat of the Third Dynasty of Ur is but an elaboration of the simpler 
platform-tower of the earliest times and represents the tradition of the first 
settlers in the Euphrates valley who from their upland home brought the 
belief that the go^ lived on the mountain-tops and required ‘High Places* 
for their worship. But by the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur, towards the 
close of the third millennium bc, the ever-growing formalism of the state 
religion had accentuated beyond measure the gulf that separated the divine 
ruler &om his human subjects. 

It is tempting to compare the position of Nannar at Ur (and the same would 
hold good for the patron deities of other city states) with that of the sultan of 
Turkey in the ultimate decadence of tlie Caliphate. Nannar was the absolute 
autocrat of the state which he embodied. The land itself and its mat^al 
wealth were at his sole disposition and were held only on sufferance by 
individuals; the mortal king was no more than his vizier exercising a delegated 
authority; his priesthood formed a court headed by ministers who presided 
over the various functions of the state, ministers of war and agriculture, of 
commerce and justice, and their subordinates filled the minor posts of 
government so t^t the whole condua of everyday life was permeated by the 
influence of organized religion; but the god who was the mainspring of all the 
city’s activities remained in the seclusion of his temenos, unapproachable by 
his lay subjects whose acts of homage could be performed only vicariously 
through the medium of the priests, unseen except on rare occasions such as 
the spring festival when he went in solenm procession to the outlying shrine 
where was consummated the sacred marriage that ensured the fertility of the 
earth. The citizen of Ur could not but bc conscious of his supreme overlord. 
He had only to lift up his eyes to find his horizon dominated by the towering 
mass of the Ziggurat. The schoolmaster of his youth had been a priest of 
Nannar; his doctor and orade-manager was a priest; his garden-ground 
outside the city was temple property; to the temple he had to pay rent and 
tithes, and his social standing obliged him to make voluntary gifts for the 
sacrifices on feast-days innumerable; if he went to law, it was probably a 
priest who would hear the case, and even in business matters the factories 
and the wholesale warehouses with which he had to deal were as likely as 
not to be dependendes of the house of the god. None the less, the barrier 
remained insuperable, and it extended also into the moral sphere. Just as the 
god’s image was secluded in the temple sanctuary and could be approached 
only indirectly through the intermediary priesthood, so the god himself 
could not bc approached even in thought by a mere mortal. On the personal 
seals of the dtizens of Ur at the time of the Third Dynasty the commonest 
subject represented is the adoration of Nannar. The Moon god is seated on 
his throne and his worshipper, the seal’s owner, comes before him; but an 
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invariable feature of the design is a third figure, that of the worshipper’s 
personal god (see bdow, p. 711) who introduces him into the di vine presence 
and acts as mediator and intercessor between him and a power too great for 
him. The picture summarizes very fiuthfully the relation of man to the 
major gods. 

What was true for the chief god, the divine king of the city, was in its 
degree true of the other great gods also. Th^ wore fellow members with him 
of the same hierarchy and their divinity was not lessened by the fiia that in his 
realm they did not share his territorial rights. The Temenos at Ur was the 
special property of Nannar and of Nin-gal his wife, and althou gh there were 
within the Temenos shrines and side chapels dedicated to numerous other 
deities, those were the minor gods who formed as it ware the court of Nannar; 
thus in the Nin-gal temple there were chapels dedicated to no less than nine 
gods who, as monbers of the goddess’ retinue, had their allotted places in her 
‘house’. But with the great gods it was different; they had ‘houses’ of their 
own outside the Temenos walls, temples built by kings and maintaine d out 
of the state revenues. Thus, Ur-Nammu builds at Ur temples for Anu and 
Enlil, for Nin-sun, Nin-ezen, and En-ki; we have records of the building 
or repairing of the temples of Inanna, Nirgal, Nana, Shamash, Ninni, Uabrat, 
Ninsianna, Tammuz, Belit-ekallim and Adad; in the interest of the state all 
the great powers had to be propitiated with sacrifices and offerings, their 
houses adorned and the ritual of their service duly ordered by their own 
priests. Ultimately it was the citizens that paid for all this, but the cost of 
the temples was a premium on a policy of national assur an ce and the individual 
citizen had no say in the matter; it was the business of the government. If, 
as well might be, an individual wished to win the favour of one of the ‘great 
gods’ for some special reason, he could, of course, make his own contribution 
to the temple—an offering to the treasury, a victim for sacrifice; but he had 
no personal access to the deity; just as in his prayers he needed the mediation 
of his personal god so it was o^y through the priest that he could vicariously 
approach the altar. 

The aloofiiess of the gods from common life was the logical outcome of the 
gods’ royal status. As the city state grew in size and in complexity the differen¬ 
tiation between government and governed became more and more clearly 
marked, and the human head of the state tended to withdraw into the narrow 
court circle which traditionally hems in the Oriental monarch.s In the temple 
the same tendency was emphasized by the more formal ceremony owed to a 
god; certainly in the periods of the Third Dynasty of Ur and of Larsa, for 
which documentary evidence is most available, contact between the citizen 
and the city god had been reduced to a minimum . 

But the mere fact that Nannar and his consort Nin-gal remained almost 
from year’s end to year’s end in the seclusion of the Temenos, and that a 
jealous priesthood barred men’s access to the ‘great gods’, did not mean that 
the religious element was at aU lacking in the life of the individual Sumerian. 
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Rather, the contrary is true. The gods of Sumer were innumerable; the 
recorded names of deities run into thousands, and although some, or even 
many, may stand for different aspeas of one god rather than for distinct 
beings, yet there must have been a vast number more whose names do not 
happen to occur in documents extant today. Seeing that b ehin d every 
phenomenon in the physical world there was an immanept deity it was 
indeed impossible to set a limit to the host of heaven, and in whatever man 
did some god or other was concerned. It is in this way, apparently, tiut we 
must explain the chapels of the minor deities found in the residential quarters 
at Ur. In the relatively small area excavated there occurred amongst the 
houses four buildings of a rehgious character. They were quite small, simple 
and none too regularly planned—in two cases at least part of a private house 
had been sacrificed to make room for the chapel—^but the layout, with fore¬ 
court and sanctuary, was modelled on that of a normal temple. Tablets found 
in them showed that they had been founded by private citizens at their own 
cost and were maintained largely by voluntary contributions, though there 
might be some small endowment which assured the attendance of a regular 
priest on certain days. Only in one case was the dedication ascertained, and 
there the shrine’s owner was Par-sag, an insignificant goddess whose only 
known function was the safeguarding of travellers in the desert; her help 
might be invaluable on occasions, but such occasions would arise inter¬ 
mittently if at aU and would concern individuals, not the state. Judging from 
the actual discoveries made, it would appear that in the city as a whole there 
were very numerous little shrines in honour of the lesser ‘departmentalized’ 
gods and goddesses, set up by the piety of individual citizens and serving the 
casual needs of ordinary laymen. There is no mention of anything of the sort 
in the religious literature of the time, and we have to rely upon archaeological 
evidence alone; but if that be rightly interpreted we cannot but realize that 
formal religion—or superstition—splayed a larger part in the life of the 
Sumerian than the exclusive ritual of temple liturgy would suggest. The city 
and the city’s god being identical, a man’s duty to that god was virtually 
done when he had paid the dues and taxes that enabled the machinery of state 
to run smoothly. On the other hand there were in everyday life all manner of 
risks and chances, incalculable events whose outcome lay in the hands of the 
gods, and to propitiate the right god in each case was what any prudent man 
would do. And it was a personal matter. These minor deities were approach¬ 
able; their humble chapels faced upon the public street, and the doors stood 
open so that anyone could go in and lay his offering upon the altar and look 
the god’s statue in the face; and since he would not go in unless he felt a real 
need, his petitions were likely to be more or less sincere. 

But there was another aspect of Sumerian religion which was yet more 
personal and intimate. 

From the earliest times the people had had some kind of belief in a future 
life. In the al’Ubaid period men put in the graves of their dead not only the 
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vessels of food and drink that they might require in another world but also 
(day figures of what may be the goddess of that world, as if to (X)mmend the 
newcomer to Eresh-ki-gal, ‘Queen of the great earth’. Tomb-offerings 
continue in the Jamdat Nasr period, and for the Dynastic Age we have the 
astonishingly ricb burials of the ‘royal cemetery’ at Ur. It would be imwise 
to draw generpl conclusions from the ‘ro}^ tombs’, because in their 
case there was a ritual entirely different ffom that of the ordinary interment, 
and because kings and queens, being god’s representatives on earth and 
themselves semi-divine, may well have been thought not to share the common 
lot of mankind—^they did not die, but moved on to another and a better world. 
A like immortality must have been extended to the followers whose bodies 
were found in the royal tombs: 

His beloved concubine, 

his musician, his beloved entertainer, 

his beloved chief valet... 

his beloved household, the palace attendants, 

his beloved oiretaker,... 

whoever lay with him in that place... 

for these had no burial furniture of their own; they were not dying in the 
ordinary sense, nor were th^ merely sacrificial victims, but as faithful 
servants they accompanied their lord and master. It was a custom, and a 
creed, which persisted into the period of the Third Dynasty of Ur when the 
divine Shulgi shared his mausoleum with the members of his court whose 
service had won for them the privilege of passing with him to heaven. For 
the limited number thus associated with the divine the surrender of mortal 
life need have had no terrors, but that was certainly not true of others. The 
picture given in the mythological and religious texts is of a next world which 
exists indeed, but as a place of gloom and horror, ‘the land of no return’: 

Ghosts like bats flutter their wings there; 

On the gates and the gateposts the dust lies imdisturbed, 

and it is hard to say which are the more miserable, those who enter the abode 
of shades or those who, not having received proper burial, are shut out from 
it and must haunt the living world in impotent malevolence. Perhaps it was 
partly to placate the departed that the food and drink offerings were placed 
with the body; but surely the more luxurious furniture found in the richer 
graves, stone vessels, objects of gold and silver and even gaming-boards and 
instruments of music, suggest a belief in another world not wholly unlike 
this; and whether it was fear or hope that prompted the offerings they do at 
least imply that death was not regarded as the final end. 

Such a belief was shared, so far as we can tell, by most races in the ancient 
world, and there was nothing peculiar in the Sumerian custom of making 
provision for the dead. But about 2000 bc, during or at the end of the time 
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of the Third Dynasty of Ur, a revolutionary change took place in the ritual 
of burial. Up to now the dead had been laid to rest in regular cemeteries which 
might be within the city walls? but were special areas reserved for the purpose; 
but with the establishment of the Larsa Dynasty we find a new rule univer¬ 
sally observed—the dead are buried in the houses of the living. At the rear of 
the house, i.e. as far as possible from the part into which stran g ers would be 
admitted, there was a long narrow court roofed for half its length; under 
the pavement of the open half was the brick-built family vault (it might 
contain a dozen bodies) and the roofed half was a chapel dedicated to the 
worship of the family god. At the same time there is a change in the ritual of 
burial; after the door of the vault had been sealed up a platter and a clay 
water-jug might be set against its brickwork, but that was all, and inside the 
vault, even when the household was obviously wealthy, there were no offer¬ 
ings whatsoever. The intention is quite dear. The dead man continued to 
inhabit his familiar home; he was still a member of the family, and took part 
in the family prayers conduaed by the head of the household; he required no 
spedal tomb furniture because everything in the house was still at his dis¬ 
posal; when the omen texts speak as they do of apparitions of dead members 
of the family haunting the house this is only the unpleasant aspect (which due 
piety could avert) of what otherwise was a previous link between past and 
present generations. The domestic chapels bear witness to a changed view 
regarding life after death, and also to an aspect in the religion of the Sumerian 
that was much more intimate and personal than could be the state ceremonial 
in the temples of the great gods or his occasional recourse to the minor 
deities of the wayside shrines who might further such projects as came within 
their pecular provinces—^more intimate than anything known before. From 
quite early times, apparently, an individual had been wont to place himself 
under the protection of some lesser member of the pantheon who ranked as 
his ^personal deity’, safeguarded his int^ests and interceded for him with the 
major powers;* but it was not*an arbitrarily-chosen personal god that was 
worshipped in the domestic chapel of the private house. Just as a great god 
was immanent in the city state, so the family, which was the ultimate social 
unit, more real and more vivid than the state itself, a phenomenon greater 
than the sum of the individuals composing it in that ihey might die but it 
persisted, was the manifestation of a deity; that deity, whose high priest 
was the head of the house, had no distinctive name, and needed none, because 
he was the family and could not be distinguished from it; he was not called in 
to help, as an outsider might be called in, because he was inseparable from the 
household. The concept does not necessarily imply any high spiritual ideals, 
for the main function of the frmily god was presumably to assure the family’s 
material well-being, but at least it did bring man into closer touch vvith the 
divine. Probably for most citizens personal religion consisted in the family 
ritual and in regular consultation of those omens and magic rites the know¬ 
ledge of which was the most valuable asset of the regular pri^thood. 
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The Sumerian gods were not moral beings. The myths that are preserved, 
such as those of Enlil and Ninlil, are quite astonishii^ly gross; lust, crudty 
and outrageous violence are characteristic of most of the major deities, and 
since man was made merely for their service the only ^virtue’ that in their 
eyes a man could possess was the blind obedience of a slave. But just as in the 
Assembly of the Gods there had to be order and discipline, the acceptance of 
authority, so as the city state developed society demanded the civic virtues 
of law-abiding obedience, loyalty, honesty and truth. Such were primarily 
social duties, but because the state was in the most literal sense a ^eocracy 
the ultimate sanction for them was divine, and so in the end the proper re¬ 
wards of virtue, namely health and long life, honoured standing in the com¬ 
munity, many sons and wealth, were given by god. 

EGYPT 

In the Nile valley, as in Mesopotamia, early man recognized a personality 
bdiind every phenomenon; every external object, just because it was external 
and therefore not under his control, was a manifestation of some power 
independoit of himself but to be understood only in terms of his own 
personality. In so far as the ronditions of his life were peculiar to Egypt his 
beliefs were bound to take on a local colour, to emphasize certain aspects of 
the apparent universe in a manne r which would differentiate his beliefs from 
those of men in other lands and, though starting with a common stock, 
develop an Egyptian rehgion quite distinct from that of Sumer. 9 

The dominating feature of existence in Egypt was the sun. In that virtually 
rainless land it crosses the heaven unclouded from sunrise to sunset *and 
nothing is hid from the heat thereof'; the Egyptian, who hated cold and 
darkness (at night *the earth is in darkness as it were dead’) recognized in it 
the source of life, and accordingly the personification of the sun’s power was 
for him the supreme god and the creator of aU things. None the less, the sun 
was only one god amongst very many, and even his supremacy seems to have 
been due, at least in part, to a syncretic process whereby variant local beliefr 
were brought into a specious l^rmony. 

In the b^inning there was the waste of waters which is Nun. But because 
in Egypt ±e annual flood is that which makes life possible, the act of creation 
did not result from the wars of bestial powers sudi as Mesopotamian legends 
describe, but was an orderly and peaceful process. Just as when the Nile flood 
begins to ebb there may come m sight a rounded bank of fertile mud rich in 
its promise of green growth, so from the waters of chaos there rose the prime¬ 
val 'hillock of appearance’ which was the nucleus of the earth. It was made by 
the creator god; it could even be the god himself; in any case it was the spot 
chosen by him for his earthly temple. To the modem mind the difficulty is 
that there were many such mounds, each alike regarded as authentiailly 
original—^the sites of temples at Heliopolis and Hermonthis, at Thebes and 
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Philae and elsewhere; probably in the course of time every Egyptian temple 
claimed to occupy the world’s primordial hillock; and those temples were in 
different places and were the homes of different gods. To the Egyptian this 
presented no difficulty at all; the conception of the creation-hillock was essen¬ 
tial, its location in space did not matter; indeed, because it was a universal 
truth, all the stories could be simultaneously true. If in the very early days, 
when Egypt was spUt up into more or less independent nomes, districts each 
acknowl^ging allegiance to a different chief god, the act of creation was 
attributed to varying deities, that too mattered little; when the country had 
been united under a dynasty for whom Re was the supreme deity those 
religious anomalies could be smoothed away by the simple expedient of 
tacking the name R6 on to that of the local god. In this way the required 
uniformity was secured, and yet the eternal verities held good. 

Actually there are no documents infor min g us directly of what religious 
beliefs prevailed in pre-Dynastic times; the pyramid texts are our earliest 
authorities, and although much of their content must be derived from old 
tradition yet the form in which it is presented is that of a more sophisticated 
age. According to them Atum the Sun god, self-created and alone on his pri¬ 
meval hillock, creates Shu, god of the air, and Tefnut, goddess of moisture; 
these give birth to Geb, the Earth god, and Nut, the goddess of the sky, and 
they in their turn produce Osiris and Isis, Setii and Nephthys; and later 
other gods came into being. 

This is an orderly account, but it achieves order only by disregarding all 
inconsistencies; there were differrat stories as to how Atum created Shu and 
Tefiiut, by spitting out one and sputtering out the other, or by making 
them out of his own semen; in one t^e Shu is the natural father of earth and 
sky, in another they had been one and he tore them violently apart; according 
to one legend, preserved by Plutarch, Isis and Osiris were not Egyptian 
deities at all but were brou^t in from Byblos^® wh«:e they were known as 
Ishtar and Tammuz and had nothing to do with Geb and Nut; and again 
there were ‘gods’ before Atum the creator emerged from, chaos and ‘began to 
rule that which he had made’. Perhaps the most striking instance of the way 
in which the Egyptian accepted what seem to us contradictions is the magni¬ 
fying of Ptah. VJ^en the country was consolidated by the Pharaohs of the 
First Dynasty and Memphis was selected by them as capital of the Two 
Kingdoms the difficulty arose that Memphis had never before been an 
important town and its local god, Ptah, was of minor rank, whereas obviously 
he should, as god of the royal dty, enjoy pre-eminence. Accordingly, while 
the old story of creation was retained, it was now explained that Ptah was ‘the 
heart and the tongue* of Atum; it was he that conceived Atom’s thoughts, 
and it was he that, by giving utterance to those thoughts, brought them into 
existence as phenomena; more than that, it was Ptah who first conceived the 
idea of Atum and by naming him created the creator. By Ptah, by his thought 
and speech, were all things made that were made—^the gods, the earth with 
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its provinces and its towns allotted to the several gods, all human arts and 
crafts and all moral issues; *thus it was discovered and understood that his 
power is greater than that of the other gods*. Nothing of the old order is 
explicitly rejected, but it is made to assimilate a new element which is in fact 
contradictory; and Egyptian theology was prepared to accept both versions 
without question. 

In very much the same way, when Heliopolis became the capital dty, Rd 
the Sun god, whose seat was at Heliopolis, is identified as R6-Atum, both sun 
and creator; at a much later date, when Thebes was the royal city of the 
empire, Amon-R6 acquires such overwhelming importance that other gods 
find it expedient to bolster up their digm‘ty by assimilation to him, and we 
hear of IQmum-Re, Sobdc*R6, Montu-R6 and R^Harakhte; there is no loss 
of identity, but by the use of the name RS the local deity obtains for himself 
the virtue which is in RS just as a magician uses a man’s name to gain 
control over him. 

The pyramid texts, dating from the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, on which 
we have to rely for our knowledge of Egyptian religion in the early times, 
show that alre^y in the Old Kingdom the principal part in it was ^en by 
sun-worship, and next in importance is the cult of Osiris and the deities 
associated with him. But it must be rmembered that these texts are purely 
fimerary in purpose, intended for the use of the dead Pharaoh in leaving this 
world and in entering and dwelling in the next; they do not, therefore, 
cover the whole field of belief, and they do not necessai^y reflect the belief 
of ordinary men. The parts dealing with funerary ritual and tomb-offerings, 
of course, apply only to the funerals of kings and have no general significance. 
But the great bulk of the texts is a jumbled conglomerate of extracts from 
myths and legends, charms and prayers, some of them certainly of great 
antiquity, going ba(± in substance to pre-Dynastic times, and from these it is 
possible to gain some id^ of the character of the earliest religion. 

The substratum of that religion was certainly a totemistic system." The 
^standards’ of the nomes or provinces of ancient Egypt represent the actual 
totems which were revered in and gave their names to the different nomes 
when the Nile valley was parceUed out into some forty independent little 
principalities; each of those had its local god (the ‘town god’ of later times) 
who probably was by origin no more than the non-human thing—-beast, bird, 
plant or whatnot—from which the leading dan fimded itself to be descended. 
This much is certainly true, but to assert, as some have done, that ‘sun- 
worship, and indeed the whole cosmic system of which it is typical, was 
secondary in Egypt, impx)sing itsdf upon a substratum of totemism’, is to 
exaggerate grossly. The totem was a dan afiOur, owing its territorial signifi¬ 
cance to the territorial ascendancy of the dan affiliated to it, and it was in no 
way inconsistent with other beliefs. The early Egyptian, as has been said 
jd>ove^ recognized the personality behind every phenomenon, and the bdief 
that he was himself descended fbsm an ibis did not prevent him from seeing 
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god in the sun or in the moon; what he did tend to do in the course of time 
was to identify his totem with one or other of the gods, so that the fal co n 
becomes Homs, a solar deity, and the Moon god Thoth takes on the form of 
an ibis. Just as the political unification of Egypt left the nomes in existence as 
administrative units, so a sufficient uniformity of religion could be brought 
about without any bmtal deletion of the primitive totem-cults or any forced 
imposition of sun-worship; the sun-worship was already there, and if the 
new creed and the old were in any way inconsistent or contradictory nobody 
could object to that; they were both tme. 

A change was indeed inevitable, because totemism as such is suited only to 
primitive conditions in which the clan is the largest social unit. As society 
becomes more complex and its horizon widens, the theory of common descent 
from a non-human ancestor loses grip and the greater gods, recognized by 
one’s neighbours equally with oneself, come into their own; the totem is 
either identified with one of those gods or relegated to the sphere of mere 
heraldry. The change must have been going on throughout the pre-Dynastic 
period and when the first Pharaoh insisted upon the pre-eminence of RS— 
which he would naturally do seeing that his totem, the falcon, had become 
Homs and he himself was ‘the Homs’—^he did nothing to shock his subjects; 
it would be more tme to say that he merely confirmed what was already the 
popular belief. 

Egyptian religion was still, at that time, in a very fluid state. The pyramid 
texts show that there was a very rich—^and terribly confused—^mythology, 
some of the characters of which were to become ffie gods of Egypt while 
others were to remain merely mythological, possessing neither temple nor 
form of worship. There were temples, certainly, but there was no order of 
priesthood; the local nobleman (i.e. the head-man of the clan) acted as priest 
on the necessary occasions and was assisted by a body of la3rmen who took 
it in turn to serve in the temple for a stated period. Sometimes the god might 
be represented by the old totem now identified with him—^the hawk, the 
crocodile, the jacl^ or the cow—^but this was no more than a symbol; animal- 
worship as such was unknown and the cult marks the late decadence of 
Egyptian history.” But there is really nothing to show quite how the early 
Egyptian imagined his gods. It is a curious fret that in the vast mass of pre- 
Dynastic and proto-Dynastic material recovered by archaeology there is, apart 
from the nome standards, scarcely an object that can confidently be said to 
illustrate religion. There are no figures of deities, practically no scenes of 
mythology or of ritual^s such as we find in Mesopotamia in the Jamdat Nasr 
period; the available evidence suggests tlmt the formal service of the gods 
played a very small part in the life of the ordinary inhabitant of the Nile 
valley, whatever belies he may have held privately. If this was indeed so, it 
was perhaps but the natural result of the circumstances of his daily Ufe. He 
knew that the sun would shine almost every day from a dear sky; he could 
confidently depend upon the annual flooding of the Nile just at the time when 
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seed was due to be sown, and he could count upon the rich soil to give him an 
ample harvest; it was quite dear to him that kindly gods had made everything 
‘ on earth for man’s enjoyment, and therefore as long as he was upon eaith he 
need not trouble hims^ very much about the gods; their goodwill could be 
taken for granted. On the ot^ hand, the evidence amply proves how great 
a part was played by his belief in a foture life. 

The two central features of the Egyptian scene were the triumphant daily 
rebirth of the sun and the triumphant annual rebirth of the river. Out of these 
mirades the Egyptians drew their assurance that Egypt was the centre of the 
universe and their assurance that renewed life may dways be victorious over 
death.* From the earliest times men had been accustomed to pla(% in the 
graves of theiif dead the things that they had used and enjoyed in this world 
and would equally require in the neict. About the existence of that world there 
was no doubt whatsoever. In the early days, as is clear from the pyramid 
texts, the abode of eternal blessedness was in the northern section of the 
heavens where the circumpolar stars swing round the North Star and never 
disappear below the horizon but are those that ‘know no destruction’. Later, 
as sun-worship became more dominant, the Elysian Fields were shifted to 
that underworld through which the sun passed at night to be reborn in the 
east; it was the sun that gave promise of life renewed, and for man to share 
in t^t he must follow the sun’s course; so Dat, lying between the waters 
of Nun whereon the earth floats and the counter-heaven which is the term 
of space, becomes the realm of the immortal dead. 

The inconsistencies and contradictions which the Egyptian mind accepted 
with such equanimity make it difficult to discover quite what was his con¬ 
ception of the future life, and here the p 3 rramid texts are apt to be misleading. 
In them the Osiris cult is only less important than that of the sun; but that is 
because the pyramids were the tombs of kings and the king was himself a god 
and Osiris was himself a dead king or at least a personification of dead 
kingship. In the texts the king and the god are identified, so that the dead 
Pharaoh is named ‘the Osiris King’ and receives his funeral rites from the 
hands of his son Homs, incarnate, for the occasion, in the person of the 
living Pharaoh who succeeds him. That is correct and natural for Pharaoh, 
but the tombs even of nobles of the Old Kingdom show no such predisposi¬ 
tion for the Osiris cult, and the ordinary Egyptian did not associate Osiris 
with himself; /i£ was not joining the Assembly of the Gods but was beginning 
a new life very similar to that which was ended. 

That the ^yptian of the Old Kingdom believed firmly in a future life is 
certain, but it is extremely difficult to say quite what the belief was. He 
recognized, of course, the fact of physical death, but he was unable to con¬ 
ceive of any form of existence other than that of physical life;^4 the difference, 
therefore, between the living and the dead was one of degree rather than of 
kind. The dead lived, but in a less real manner. They required food and 
drink, just as they had done in this world, and a pmdent man would do all 
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that he could to assure that provision was regularly made for his soul^s 
sustenance; but since it was patently true that the dead could not and did not 
cat or drink, it was the spirit of the offering rather than its substance that 
mattered, and a loaf of painted wood was as satisfactory as a wheaten loaf, 
the wine-jars and the trayful of meats carved in relief on tibe walls of the tomb 
chamber were as sustaining as actual meat and wine, and had the advantage 
of being incorruptible. The dead man was actually alive in his tomb. That was 
the reason for the care taken to preserve the body from decay or destruction, 
and, because decay was only too probable (for proper mummification was 
not practised in this early period) a portrait-statue was immured in the chapel 
of the mastaba tomb which in case of need could act as the body’s substitute. 
For the body was indispensable. Every man at his birth received a ka, which 
co-existed with him throughout his life and after death; the word might be 
translated ‘vital force’, or ‘character’ or ‘individuality’ (so ill-defined are the 
Egyptian conceptions);*5 but in any case the ka plus the body is the man, and 
if body and ka are separated the man ceases to exist. AnoAer aspect of or 
element in the man’s individuality is represented by the 6a, which generally 
assumes the form of a human-headed bird who grasps the symbol of life and, 
by holding this to the nostrils of the dead, assures his continued existence as an 
akhi a ‘glorious one’ still functioning as in life, the akh also, like the ka and the 
6a, being not something separate from the man but himself as conditioned 
by the future life, the man sub specie etemitatis. 

The Egyptian was not given to reflective thought and was not in the least 
worried by the fact that his ideas concerning the phenomena of reality were 
hopelessly incompatible. He could not but recognize the faa of physical 
death, but because he hated it he refused to admit it; the dead was not dead, 
he was alive. A curious illustration of his belief in the literal truth of the 
dogma is afforded by some of the Second Dynasty mastaba tombs at Sakkarah 
in which there are lavatories provided for the occupant; it was impossible for 
him to conceive of any form of existence other than that of normal human life, 
and since that meant Ae life of the body, the body was essential to inunortality. 
It was not the case that the body perishes and the ka^ or the 6a, survives, nor 
yet that the body must be preserved or a portrait figure be substituted for it 
in order that the disembodied spirit may enter into it should it choose to 
revisit the tomb. The body and the ka are inseparable, and it is the man 
him self who in the tomb continues his ph 3 rsical existence and, leaving the 
tomb-chamber, can pass through the false door into the offering-chamber of 
the mastaba to take part in the mortuary banquet. 

An outstanding feature of the elaborate tombs of the Old Kingdom 
nobility is the carving upon their chapel walls. Always the principal figure is 
that of the tomb’s owner, dominating by his greater stature the entire scheme 
of decoration. In front of him rows of reliefs represent the characteristic 
scenes of Egyptian life; labourers plough the fields and harvest the crops; 
tally-derks keep check of the sacks of grain stored in the granaries; the 
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herdsmen drive the cattle from the pasture; there are scenes of duck-hunting 
in the Nile marshes and of fishing in its waters; servants prepare the meals 
of the household and make ready the banquet; there are workshops of the 
goldsmith and the maker of stone vases, the ship-builder’s yard and the open- 
air market; bdbre the eyes of the dead man are pictured all the ^miliar 
activities of the world as he knew it. 

These pictures are not in any sense a memorial of the wealth and luiniry 
that the man had enjoyed in ids lifetime. It has been supposed that they 
represent scenes in the next world, characteristically conceived as being a 
replica of this, and that their presence in the tomb would, by sympathetic 
magic, ensure for the dead man the enjoyment of just such things as he had 
most enjoyed'm life—^there, too, he would be the lord of broad acres, owning 
the catde so realistically figured on the tomb walls, feasting and himting just 
as the reliefs showed him doing. Such a belief does seem to have been 
developed m the later phases of Egyptian history when men were obsessed 
to a far greater extent with the thought of another world; and the germs of it 
may well have been present, even in the time of the early dynasties, in the 
muddled minds of the Egyptians. But the original purpose of the pictures 
was different.*^ They are not abstract symbols; they are realistic excerpts 
from ordinary life, objective, light-hearted and full of busding activity; 
but the owner of the tomb plays no part in them; schematized and hieratic, 
he looks on at all that is done, from the outside; as the inscriptions say, 
*he watches’.*? He is not dead. Living in the tomb he looks on at life as 
he has known it, seeing through the pictures the living world in which— 
one hates to admit the fact, but one cannot escape it—^he no longer can 
play a direct part. The early Egyptian was not very deeply interested in 
another world to which man may go after death; the whole of his elaborate 
funerary ritual aimed at securing the continuation of life in this world 
subject only to those somewhat different conditions which the fact of death 
imposed. 

Such a creed is the creed of a prosperous and a happy people who enjoyed 
life so whole-heartedly that they could not endure the thought of losing it. 
Our evidence for it is necessarily one-sided; it comes from the tombs of the 
rich nobility who could afford an elaborate ritual, and we cannot be sure as to 
how fiu: their belief was shared by the poor, for whom costly burial was 
impossible; presumably they got as much happiness as they could out of life 
and vaguely hoped for the best thereafter. But a creed based on prosperity is 
peculiarly vulnerable. When the Old Kingdom collapsed, when, as the sage 
Ipuwer said in his Admonitions', ’The desert has spread throughout the land; 
a foreign tribe from abroad has come into Egypt; blood is everywhere. Gates, 
columns and walls are consumed by fire. No craftsmen work. Men are few, 
women are lacking, and no children are conceived. All is ruin’; when, too, men 
saw that the old precautions i^ainst death had proved futile, that the tomb- 
diapels of the nobles were Ming to decay and even the pyramids of the 
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Pharaohs were plundered, then religious belief could scarcely fail to be 
affected by the changes in the world. 

The immediate effect of the disastrous fall of the Old Kingdom was a wave 
of utter pessimism so overwhelming that one of the literary documents of 
the period, the ^Dialogue of the Man-weary-of-life with his Soul*, actually 
ends with a panegyric on death; a constant phrase on the grave stelae of the 
previous age had run, ye who love life and hate death’; now we read, 
'Death is before me today like the longing of a man to see his home when he 
has spent many years in captivity’. There could scarcely be a more striking 
reversal of values than this, but it is not purely negative; it does at least imply 
that, if life be miserable, death may be the beginning of something better— 
'Death is before me today like the convalescence of a sick man, Uke going 
forth after an iUness’. The Egyptian, as we have seen, had always cheerfully 
assumed that the gods were on the whole kindly beings; if now the whole 
fabric of society which summed up his ideal of happiness had broken down 
that was, of course, the act of the gods; but were the gods to blame, or had 
there been something wrong with society ? A sense of moral unworthiness as 
the cause of misfortune begins to show itself. 

This was not a revolutionary change in Egyptian thought but it was a 
revelation of Old Kingdom ideas, new in the emphasis which it laid on 
ethics. An Old Kingdom writer could hardly have said, 'More acceptable is 
the character of a man just of heart than the ox of the evil-doer’; still less could 
he have put into the mouth of Re as the god of creation this quite remarkable 
statement of his purpose for man: 

I made the four winds that every man might breathe thereof like his 
fellow in his time. 

I made the great flood waters that the poor man might have rights in 
them like the great man. 

I made every man like his fellow. I did not command that they might 
do evil, but their hearts violated what I had said. 

1 made that their hearts should cease from forgetting the West, in 
order that divine offerings might be made to the gods of the 
provinces. 

Here is a definite assertion of human rights. In theory, that is, in accordance 
vidth the divine plan, opportunity should be equal for all; men were created 
equal, and the social inequalities of the world are the result of man’s violating 
the will of the Creator. But that perversion is limited to this world. Re calls 
upon aU men to fix their thoughts upon 'the West’, the realm of the blessed 
dead, where the divine purpose holds good and there is no distinction between 
rich and poor, between Pharaoh and the peasant. The Pharaoh of the Old 
Kingdom was a god and on his death entered as by right the heaven of the 
gods; now every Egyptian can enjoy eternity on the same terms, every Egyp¬ 
tian when he dies becomes Osiris. 

There was an old legend according to which Horus at one time had been 

BH 
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hailed by his unde Seth before the tribunal of R6; he stood his trial and was 
acquitted as being *true of voice’ or ^justified’. Similarly the dead man now 
identified with Osiris had to be judged by R6 and the tribunal of the gods 
before he could enter into the state of blessedness; and this trial was con- 
duaed on ethical lines, that which was evil in the man’s life being weighed 
in *the balance of R£* against that which was good. In theory at least morality 
and religion are here made interdependent: *As for the court who judge 
sinners, mark thee that they will not be lenient on that day ot judging 
miserable men, in the hours of performing their function. Wretched is he who 
is accused as one conscious of sin. Put not thy faith in length of years, for they 
behold a lifetime as an hour. A man survives after death. His deeds are laid 
beside him for treasure. Eternal is the existence yonder. He who has made 
light of it is a fool. But he who has reached it without wrong-doing shaU exist 
yonder like a god, stepping forward boldly like the lords of eternity.’ Such 
are the instruc^ons given to his son by a Pharaoh of Egypt, probably of the 
Tenth Dynasty, and on the strei^th of such we can assert that in the troubled 
days between the Sixth and the Twelfth Dynasties religion reached a moral 
height which it had not attained before. Of the Egyptian pantheon two gods 
were now predominant, the ancient Sun god Re who had made all men equal 
and cared equally for all, and Osiris, ‘justified’ by maHaU by uprightness, 
righteousness and truth; and salvation was open to all men who followed vir¬ 
tue, so that they became as gods. But the royal instructions cited above are in 
their character unique amongst the documents of the period; the lesson had 
not yet been generally assimilated and the coffin texts as a whole fail to 
recognize any close connection between religion and morals, and, although 
the good seed had been sown, the young growth was doomed to be choked 
by ‘the care of this world and the deceitfulness of ridies’. 

With the establishment of the Twelfth Dynasty and the accession to the 
throne of Amenemhet I, described by a contemporary writer in terms of 
almost Messianic prophecy, prosperity returned to the Nile valley. Internal 
peace ivas assured, dvil order was maintained, abundant wealth poured into 
the coimtry; life was again worth living, and a good life was all that a man 
could ask. The Egyptian had always loved life and had done his best to defy 
death; now, with ffie octension of the Osiris cult, death lost much of its old 
terrors, since every man could become a god, and since he could not conceive 
of another world except in terms of this, he would continue to enjoy in the 
hereafter aU the good things with which he had surrounded himself here. 
Guaranteed immortality had given increased value to the individual; he could 
claim rights for himself, but he was obliged also to recogni:^ obligations to 
others; the Middle Kingdom saw a greater degree of social consciousness than 
the Old Kingdom had known, and in the tomb texts much emphasis is laid 
on ma’ar, the dead man’s righteous dealing with his fellow-men, the virtue 
that would weigh heaviest in the ‘balance of Re’ at the last judgement. 
Unfortunately virtue is not always consistent with the acquisition of material 
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prosperity; the latter could not be forgone, but the last judgement could not 
be disregarded. The practically-minded Egyptian solved the dilemma by the 
use of magic, against which the gods themselves are powerless. A set form of 
words, accompanied by a set ritual of action, can, if properly used, exercise 
compelling force. Already in the old pyramid texts the dead king had been 
instructed in the use of certain utterances whereby he could propitiate the 
malevolent beings of the other world; now the general public shared the 
privileges of the ancient kii^s. However much evil a man had done in his 
Uferime he could face the judgement of the gods with equanimity provided 
that he knew the right thing to say and the right way of saying it; in case he 
should forget, the formula was written on the inside of his coffin and was a 
sure passport to the realms of the blessed dead. Tf a man says this section’, 
the text states explicitly, ‘he shall enter into the West after he has gone up. 
But as for anyone who does not know this section, he shall not enter in.* No 
good deeds will atone for ignorance. Later, under the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
the whole thing was stereotyped, and the apposite portions of the Book of 
the £>ead were placed as a matter of routine in ffie coffin so that every awkward 
question put by Osiris (who by ±at time was regarded as the Judge) was 
countered automatically and the trial of the soul was reduced to a farce. 
Obviously this meant the complete divorce of morality ftom religion. A 
prudent man would observe the rules of social justice and right dealing just so 
far as was expedient and would disregard them when he could do so safely and 
to his own advantage; he had no need to take the divine sanction seriously. 

Of the two cults now predominant that of Osiris affected most the individual 
citizen, involving as it did constant forethought and a great expenditure of 
money on the preparation of his funeral rites; but since he was himself to be 
Osiris all this expenditure was purely self-regarding; its motive was not 
ethical but the sjtfeguarding of his own future enjoyment. At the same time 
the institution at Abydos of festivals at which the Osiris myths were presented 
in the form of ‘passion plays’, to which the public was admitted and even 
participated in them, gave to the cult something in the nature of a popular 
religion. But ecclesiastical religion played a very small part in the average 
Egyptian’s life; sun-worship, the most ancient and from now on the most 
important cult in Egypt, was the concern not of the individuals^ but of the 
state. 

In the old days the shrines of the local gods had been very humble affairs 
and the priests attached to them had enjoyed but small authority. Only in 
the time of the Twelfth Dynasty did the temples grow in actual size, in the 
numbers of their attendant personnel, and in landed property, thanks chiefly 
to the munificent gifts made to them by the successful Pharaohs; during the 
same period and through the same means the Sun god was able to eclipse all 
the other deities of Egypt. The Pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty were 
natives of Thebes, and the local god of Thebes was Amon, one of the forms of 
R^.^9 The divine Pharaoh, claiming to be the actual son of the Sun god, natur- 
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ally gave precedence to his &ther; Amenemhet I at once began to build a 
new and more pretentious temple of Amon at Thebes, Sesostris I enlarged it 
and also built a new temple of R6 at Heliopolis; each ruler in turn prided 
himself on adding to the majesty of the god who was the ancestor and patron 
of his house, and in order to sham in the royal favour the old local gods found 
it expedient to identify themselves with the sun, so that the Crocodile god 
Sob^ became Sobek-Re. By the time when the Twelfth Dynasty ended, the 
Sun god’s position was so firmly established that his cult could survive even 
the disastrous phase of dvil wars and foreign conquest that followed. Fortu¬ 
nately Thebes itself, although forced to pay tribute, did not fall directly into 
the hands of the Hyksos invaders who ‘overthrew that which had been made, 
while they ruled without Re’, and it was a Theban king who ultimately 
expelled the barbarians from ±e Nile valley and pursued them into Syria; 
the triumph of Egyptian nationalism and the founding of the Egyptian 
empire were th-e triumph of Amon-Rfi. 

R6 had always been the chief god of the Nile valley. Now Pharaoh, son of 
Amon-R6, had extended his own and his father’s dominions far beyond the 
confines of Egypt, and the realm of the Sun god included Palestine and Syria 
right up to the banks of the Euphrates. Each fresh victory had meant fur^er 
glorification of Amon-Re, the enlarging of an old temple or the building of a 
new; each newly gained province sent its yearly tribute to the god’s already 
ovei^owing treasury, and his priests, trained in the College of Priests at 
Thebes, forming now a professional caste, acquired ever more political and 
economic power. In the anarchy that had followed on the fall of the Middle 
Kingdom the old nobility had disappeared; the higher ranks of the govern¬ 
ment service were no longer filled by the members of a privileged and more 
or less hereditary class but were appointed by the king at his pleasure; and 
since the priesthood enjoyed a bmer education than the layman and was 
ex officio in closer communion with the god of the empire, priests were the 
most obvious candidates for appointment. A dose corporation of the sort, 
holding many of the great offices of state, immensely rich, owning vast landed 
properties which were steadily increased by the custom of assigning lands to 
the priesthood for the upkeep of funerary rites in perpetuity (it is calculated 
that at one time the Temple lands amounted to not less than one-fifth of the 
whole area of Egypt) and therefore having direct control of a vast personnel, 
a corporation, finally , backed by the divine sanction, was invested with such 
power that it might easily threaten the independence of Pharaoh himself. 
This actually came about under the Twentieffi Dynasty, when the nominal 
ruler of Egypt was no more than a puppet in the hands of the priesthood, 
but the danger was apparent long before that. 

Under Amenhotep III a high priest of Amon had been the chief treasurer>° 
of the kingdom, and another had been Grand Vizier; towards the end of his 
reign, however, the king appointed a new Grand Vizier, Ramose, who was 
not a priest; and he also introduced a change of worship, both actions 
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probably being aimed at imdermining the power of the Theban priesthood. 
In that imperial age, when Pharaoh’s dominions seemed to have no limits in 
space, the Egyptian had tangibly before him a world-concept which naturally 
led on to the idea of a world-god. That that god was the sun no one could 
doubt, but was it the old Re of Heliopolis, or Amon-Re of Thebes, or any 
one of the many local gods who by now had hyphenated their names with that 
of R6 and claimed his prerogatives as their own ? Amenhotep^^ may have 
thought of by-passing these sectarian pretensions when he built a chapel at 
Heliopolis in honour of Aton, which was an ancient name for the actual sun, 
added to his own name the adjective ‘dawning like Aton’, and even approved 
of Aton being described as ‘the sole god’, very much as, more th^ two 
hundred years before, the Semitic Pharaoh of the Hyksos, Apopi III, took 
Sutekh for his Lord and ‘served no other god in all the knU but him*. 

Amenhotep IV* followed in his father’s steps but quickly outdistanced 
him. Aton-worship was to be the stete religion. Aton was identified with the 
old Re to the extent that he was the sun, and his High Priest (the Pharaoh 
himself) used the same title, ‘the Great Seer’, as was used by the High Priest 
of RS at Heliopolis. But Aton was not merely the sun; his name, the word 
Aton, was employed instead of the old word {neter) to mean ‘god’, and Aton 
himself was the vital heat which, coming primarily from the sim, is the source 
of all life and it was through the rays of the sun that he was active. This was 
symbolized, for purposes of representation, by depicting the sun as a disk 
from which there radiated downwards divergent beams, each ending in a 
human hand; the power issuing from its celestial source finds at the end a 
human contact. The merit of the symbol was that everyone could easily 
grasp its meaning; the old Egyptian symbols for the sun, the falcon or the 
pyramid, were familiar to Egyptians but conveyed nothing to those Asiatic 
subjects of the empire who now had to be considered no less than the natives 
of the Nile valley; the god of the empire had to be recognized by all alike. 

At the beginning of his reign the young Pharaoh, for all his enthusiasm, 
seems to have observed a certain moderation; the worship of aU the old gods 
of Egypt was tolerated, although now vast sums of money that had formerly 
gone into the treasury of Amon-R6 were diverted into that of Aton. The 
Theban priesthood, however, were furious, not only because of the loss of 
revenue but also because of their exclusion from the high offices of state, for 
those were distributed at the king’s pleasure and it was only too clear that 
his favours were reserved to adherents of the upstart faith; and either in 
over-confidence or in desperation they attempted to oppose the heresy. But 
Amenhotep IV was not only a religious fanatic. Little more than a boy in 
years, he was an absolute monarch strengthened by the enormous prestige 
of his house and the material resources amassed by his frther, and by character 
and tr aining he was a self-centred egoist; the mere idea of opposition to his 
will drove him into frenzy. By a royal order all the old gods of Egypt were 
* Usually referred to by the name of Akhenaton as explained below. 
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proscribed; the priesthoods were dispossessed, the temple services were 
forbidden, and the names of the gods were erased from relief^ and sacred 
monuments. Even the word *gods’ where it appeared in an inscription was 
often hacked out, and the mortuary chapels, the tombs and the statues of the 
king’s ancestors were violated without mercy, and beamse his father’s name 
was compounded with that of Amon even t^t name had to be obliterated 
from ±e walls of the great buildings wherewith he had enriched Thebes. 
Thebes, as the headquarters of Amon, was in any case hateful^* and now, 
with all the monuments whidbi he had defiled forming a standing reproach 
of his impiety. Pharaoh decided upon a complete break with the past. He 
changed Us own name to Akhenaton, and set up a new capital of the empire, 
Akhetaton, on a virgin site on the Nile bank nearly three hundred miles below 
Thebes; so urgent were Pharaoh’s orders that already in the sixth year of his 
reign the mushroom dty was an accomplished fact, his gay palaces and 
pleasure-pavilions in full use, and in a huge temple the ‘Great Seer’ could 
lead the services in honour of Aton, the sole god. 

Pharaoh’s devotion to the Aton was, imquestionably, enthusiastic and 
exclusive, and the famous hymns supposed to have been composed by him 
illustrate that devotion in its highest aspect, in language astonishingly like 
that of the Hebrew Psalm dv. In their insistence on the goodness and 
loving-kindness of the Creator the Aton hymns carry much farther that 
conception of deity which was first apparrat in the religious literature of the 
Middle Kingdom, and they show a tendency to monothdsm much more 
dearly marked than was the case in, for instance, the hymn of Amon-RS of a 
hundred years earlier; there Amon-R6 ‘the righteous one’ is hailed as chief 
of aU the gods, unique amongst the gods, father of the gods and creator of 
all things; but in Akhenaton’s hymn Aton is ‘the sole god, whose powers no 
other possessed, beside whom there is no other’. This indeed looks like pure 
monothdsm, but it must be remembered that in the earlier days of the 
revolution the cult of the other gods of Egypt was permitted and the intoler¬ 
ance of the later stages was due as much to pique as to conviction—^just as 
there was but one Pharaoh ruling the empire so Pharaoh’s god must be the 
sole god of all his subjects. 

But in any case Aton did not stand alone; Akhenaton was himself a god, as 
his forefiithers had been, and that from the beginning of time—‘Since thou 
didst establish the earth’, he says in his Aton hymn, ‘thou has raised up 
[mankind] for thy son who came forth from thy limbs, the King, living in 
truth’. His vizier Nddit calls his master ‘the god who makes man, the god 
who formed all men’. That parade of domestidty whidi is repeated time and 
again in the reliefs and paintings of the royal city is not meant to bring the 
Pharaoh down to the level of ordinary man; rather, so much is he a god that 
the most intimate scenes of his life acquire divinity and can worthily replace 
the representations of other gods and the ritual of their worship which had 
adorned the temples of an unregenerate age. 
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Akhenaton*s creed was monolatrous rather than monotheistic. Moreover, 
however elevated in its expression and poetical in its sentiment, it contains 
only a sensuous beauty and is wholly unethical; *thc king*, says Professor 
Breasted, ‘has not perceptibly risen from the beneficence to the righteousness 
in the character of God, nor to His demand for this in the character of men*. 
Even the Fharaoh*s constant emphasis on mcHat does not bear witness to any 
moral advance. The usual translation of the word as ‘truth’ is misleading. In 
the sense of ‘justice* it was equally prominent in the Middle Kingdom, whtm 
daily the ritual was observed of the king presenting to the god the symbol of 
the goddess Ma’at; to Akhenaton it may have had the further meaning of 
‘realism*—^that whatever vias was right and proper, always with the proviso 
that whatever was derived ultimately from the king himself; no oth^ could 
know the divine Aton ‘save thy son Akhenaton; thou haste made him wise 
in thy designs and in thy might*. In the field of art mc^at became an exag¬ 
gerated realism, and the sculptor (whom his Majesty himself taught) was 
obliged, in the interests of ‘truth*, to abandon all the traditions of court 
propriety and faithfully portray the king’s ungainly and malformed person; 
but there was no humility involved in this—^rather the reverse; the king was 
deformed, and therefore deformity was right and proper, so much so that an 
ambitious courtier would in a portrait of himself suggest that he, too, suffered 
from—or could boast—a like deformity. The phrase ‘living in truth’ invar¬ 
iably attached to the king’s name carried very little moral significance. 

The ‘teaching of Pharaoh* had but small positive effect on his subjects. It 
was, of course, accepted with blatant enthusiasm by the courtiers who were 
bribed to conformity by the gifts of high office and gold in abundance—‘Hang 
gold at his neck before and behind, and gold on his legs; because of his hearing 
the teaching of Pharaoh concerning every saying in these beautiful seats 
which Pharaoh has made in the sanctuary in the Aton-temple in Akhetaton*. 
The ordinary citizen of the new capital conformed because his livelihood was 
involved, but the local craftsmen continued to mould and the local people to 
wear gl^d amulets in the form of Bes and Taurt, Hathor and Osiris; and 
even before the dty was deserted one Ptah-may, ‘praised one of the Aton*, 
could set up in his funerary chapel a stele with prayers to the goddesses Isis 
and Shed and an inscription in honour of Amon ‘the good ruler eternally, 
lord of Heaven, who made the whole earth*. A second Amon inscription from 
Tell el Amama shows that Ptah-may was not alone in his divided allegiance, 
and outside the boundaries of Akhetaton the effect of the revolution on the 
Egyptians must have been almost entirely negative. They saw the old temples 
defaced and closed, the state priesthood disestablished and an interdict laid 
upon the public servipes of the gods, but there was no one to teach them 
anything about the new religion which a royal edict had brought into being; 
in itself the idea of a ‘sole god’ did not appeal to them, for they were accus¬ 
tomed to, and liked, gods in plenty; they were therefore driven back more than 
ever to the mino r cults and superstitions which had always meant more to 
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the humbler classes of Egyptian society than did the formalized worship of 
zhe state.>3 

With the disappearance of Akhenaton the whole of his religious movement 
disappeared also; the capital was moved back to Thebes, the cult of Amon- 
RS was revived with greater splendour than before, and the very name of 
Aton was banished from the lai^age of orthodoxy. But it would be wrong to 
say that it had had no effect upon religion. Sir Alan Gardiner insists on 'the 
ever-growing tendency to monotheism manifest in all Egyptian writings* of 
post-Akhenaton times, but such a tendency, important as it must be held ,24 
was conjQned to the small body of thoughtfril and more or less philosophic 
writers; only in a few Theban votive or memorial stelae does there appear 
any evidence suggesting that the Aton worship may have lastingly influenced 
the traditional beliefs of ordinary people. That in these few texts there is 
sentiment of a high order cannot be denied. 'Beware of Amon*, runs one of 

them. 'Repeat liis name to son and to daughter, to great and to small_Tell 

of him to the fishes in the stream and to the birds of the air. . . . Thou art 
Amon, the lord of him who is silent, coming at the call of the poor. I called 
to thee when I was in trouble, and thou didst come and didst save me; thou 
didst give breath to the poor and didst rescue me who was in bondage.... I 
made for him praises to his name because of the greatness of his might. I 
cried, "Lord of the poor’* before him in the presence of the whole land for 
Nebamon when he lay sick and about to die, being in the power of Amon 
because of his sin. . . . While the servant was wont to sin yet was the Lord 
wont to be gracious. The Lord of Thebes spends not a whole day in wrath. 
His anger lasts but a moment and there is nought remaining.’^s 

If such a prayer as this can indeed be derived from the Aton worship it 
has gone very far beyond an 3 rthing that Akhemton taught, and it has gone 
very far beyond the somewhat vague belief held in the time of the Middle 
Kingdom that future happiness must in some degree depend upon present 
virtue. But it was the prayer of a minority neither influential nor permanent,*^ 
and we shall look in vain for this conception of a moral and a merciful god in 
the orthodox religion of Nineteenth Dynasty Egypt. There the development 
was to absolute sacerdotalism; by a judicious use of the oracles which they 
controlled the priests of Amon were in time able to control the whole policy 
of Egypt and finally to transfer to their own order the temporal power of 
Pharaoh. For the populace, the cult of Osiris more than held its own, but this, 
too, was a matter of magic—the mechanical assurance of the dead against the 
dangers of the passage to eternity—and had no ethical or spiritual value. 
Under all the pomp and splendour of liturgical and funerary ritual there was 
but a duU and lifeless formalism. The exuberant individualism of the Old 
Kingdom had given place to man’s passive submission to the established order 
of things in this world, and if he codd hope at all for better things in the next, 
they were to be won not by individual merit but by the priestly spells which 
coifld bind, or cheat, even the jealous gods. 
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THE HURRIANS AND THE HITTITES 

The reasons for treating these two peoples under a common heading have 
been given in Chapter I and are well summarized by Dr Speiser: ‘The 
relations between the Hurrians and the Hittites prove to be unusually inti¬ 
mate, a fact which is abundantly reflected in virtually every phase of the 
Hittite civilization. Indeed, we are justified in speaking of a Hurro-Hittite 
symbiosis which for closeness and effect is second only to that blend of 
Sumerian and Akkadian elements which constitutes the composite culture 
of Mesopotamia.’*? This is generally true, and not least so in the sphere of 
religion. 

Of the indigenous religion of the Hurro-Hittite area little is known.*® 
From Tell Asmar, the easternmost border of the Hurri land, from Anatolia 
and, outside Asia, from the Cydadic islands and from Crete, there come the 
curious ‘violin-shaped’ idols of the earliest Bronze Age which can only be 
taken to be symbols of a mother-goddess, the goddess of fertility. Representa¬ 
tions of snakes, almost equally widespread and culminating in the sophisti¬ 
cated snake-goddesses of Knossos, may imply a cult of the nether gods. The 
enigmatic metal ‘standards’ of Alaca Hoyiik—sometimes accompanied by 
figures of bulls or stags—^may mean sun-worship, and the animals certainly 
reappear in later times as the attributes of individual gods, the bull being the 
regular companion of Teshub, the Lord of the Storm, and the stag that of a 
god who is apparently the protector of wild animals and therefore the hunter’s 
god. That elements of the primitive religion should survive in after ages, 
taken over by the Hurrite and Hittite invaders, is but natural, and unquestion¬ 
ably both peoples were pecubarly ready to adopt the gods with whom they 
were brought in contact. The eastern Hurrites, living amongst or in the 
neighbourhood of the far more civilized Sumerians and Akkadians, assimilated 
their own god, Teshub, with the Mesopotamian deity Addu, adopted the god 
Zababa, and took over wholesale the mythological legends of Sumer; the 
western branch, mingling with the less advanced Syrians, were content to 
accept the local West Semitic deities as their own gods masquerading imder 
other names and so could adapt themselves to local practice. But the Hittites 
were even more acquisitive. By the time of the New Empire, when documen¬ 
tary evidence is for the first time available, we find that the Hurrian goddess 
Hebat (the consort of Teshub) and the Mesopotamian Ishtar were both 
reckoned amongst the ‘gods of the palace* of Suppiluliumas; the personal 
seals of Muwatallis, Suppiluliumas’s grancfron, mention two forms of Teshub, 
and Teshub and Hebat of Aleppo are described as gods ‘of Hatti’, as also are 
some of the Babylonian deities; even in the great rock-sanctuary of Yazilikaya, 
adjoining the Hittite capital, the hieroglyphic inscriptions give Hurrian 
names to the gods and goddesses worshipped there. 

Of course these foreign deities were superimposed upon a native Hattie 
religion. The chief place in it was held by the Sun goddess of Arinna—^but 

BB* 
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since she has two attributes, as dissimilar as the dove and the lioness, she 
would seem to be already a synthesis of two or more deities. The Sun goddess 
is the spouse of the Storm god or Weather god, a deity whose powers and 
direct influence upon man’s life could not but be recognized by peoples whose 
homes were in the mountain areas of Asia Minor. The Weather god is un¬ 
doubtedly a synthesis, including in his identity a number of what were once 
independent gods, for every important Hittite dty had a Storm god of its own, 
called after the city’s name; in time all these are either merged in the person 
of the national Storm god or combine to form a Storm god who is at the same 
time a Sun god and ranks as the son of the Sun goddess of Arinna and her 
Storm-god husband. Judging from the evidence of Alaca Hoyiik we may class 
as indigenous the Stag god who is protector of wild life; such also may be 
Telepinus, the god of vegetation who, like Adonis, disappears from the earth 
and has to be sought and brought back in order that life may go on; such too 
Kubaba, the ^Mother goddess, whose cult was carried by the Hittites as far 
afield as their armies could at any time advance so that whereas in the east 
she had a temple on the acropolis of Carchemish, in the west her statue looks 
down from Mount Sipylus upon the Gulf of Smyrna. The Hittite scribes 
speak of *the thousand gods of the land of Hatti*; of course many of these 
were really local variants of the same god who preserved their identity—^and 
their importance—^as being the patron deities of their several cities; thus there 
were Storm gods innumerable, but they could scarcely be differentiated, ex¬ 
cept by the names of their dty temples, from the Storm god of Hattusas who 
is called ‘King of Heaven, Lord of the land of Hatti’ and represents the nation 
just as Amon represented Egypt. At the same time the ofiidal attempts at 
syncretizing the gods did not always take into account genuine differences of 
function, with the result that the same god may be a Storm god in one place 
and a god of agriculture or of war in another, the different attributes of 
divinity merging insensibly one into another. The pantheon was strangely 
edectic and confused, but it resulted from and reflected the composition of 
the Hittite people, which was not a race apart but a confederacy of tribes, 
speaking different dialects and different languages, some of them undoubtedly 
Anatolian by origin, others Indo-European immigrants coming probably by 
way of the Caucasus. About 1500 bc a further complication was added when 
the Aryan kingdom of Mitanni established itself in the Hurri country and the 
Aryan gods Indra, Mithras (Mitra), Varuna and the Nasatya joined the 
Hurro-Hittite pantheon; of these, Mithras long survived in the Middle East 
and was destined to play an important part in the religious developments of 
the early Christian era .29 

The rich archives of the Hittite empire found at Bogazkoy give much 
detailed information regarding the cult. The gods, of course, had their temples 
and their attendant priests, maintained by a levy raised not from the individual 
citizens but from the king, the palace revenues and the municipal govern¬ 
ments. For the daily sustenance of the god the provision was simple—bread. 
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wine and beer; the god’s portion was strictly reserved to himself^ but the rest 
was eaten by the priests inside the temple. Any Hittite citizen could demand 
to be fed at the god’s expense, and he would be admitted to the temple and 
given food and drink; but only if what was provided for the day exceeded 
the requirements of the priests might they take anything away for the benefit 
of their families. The rules applying to tiie priests were strict, especially as 
regards physical and ritual cleanliness, and punishments for the breach of 
rules were severe, including the death penalty for various offences; but the 
priesthood as such does not seem to have exercised any undue autiiority in 
the state; they lived at home, not in the temple precincts, and married and 
had families like the ordinary citizen; only a few of the upper order, who 
participated in the gr^t festivak, enjoyed a certain precedence. 

The chief priest was the king. The Hittite ruler was not a god, as the 
Egyptian Ph^oh, nor yet the mortal agent and representative of ±e god, 
appointed by him,3o as was the king of a Sumerian city state. The Hittite 
monarchy was elective; a prince was designated by his father as his successor 
but only became king after he had been approved by the competent assembly 
consisting of the royal family, the nobles and the warriors. The king personi¬ 
fies the nation. Because the gods are the masters of the universe and men are 
but their servants whose whole well-being depends upon the goodwill of the 
gods, the service of the gods is the first duty of the nation and, since the 
nation is embodied in the king, the king’s prime fimetion is to assure that 
goodvtill and so to secure the prosperity of all his subjects. In theory, therefore, 
aU sacrifices were performed by the king. In practice, of course, this duty had 
to be to a large extent delegated to officers appointed by him, but there were 
certain festivals so important that the king ^d to celebrate them in person, 
and even the conduct of a military campa^ could not excuse him from taking 
the chief part in, for instance, the festival of the Great Goddess of Arinna; 
the extent to which the normal functions of royalty were in Hatti over¬ 
shadowed by the duties of priesthood is made clear by the fiict that on Hittite 
monuments the king is almost without exception represented as wearing his 
sacerdotal garments and performing some religious rite. 

The deities worshipped with so much state ceremony were at once for¬ 
midable and kindly. *Thou, Sun goddess of Arinna, thou art a benevolent 
goddess; man, O Sun goddess of Arinna, is dear to thee, thou dost grant 
him pardon; thou art the light of heaven and of earth, thou art the father and 
the mother of all lands.’ But they were severe, visiting the sins of the father 
upon the children: Tf any man offend the spirit of a god, will the god for that 
sin punish him alone ? Will he not punish that man’s wife, his children and 
his descendants, his household, his slaves male and female, his flocks and his 
herds, his harvest ? Will he not completely destroy him ? For your own sakes 
therefore fear greatly the word of god.’ The divine wrath is caused by man’s, 
sin; therefore man must make humble confession of his sins; ‘if a slave com¬ 
mits a fault and he confesses his wrong-doing to his master, the master does 
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to him what he will, but because he has admitted his fault to his master the 
spirit of his master is calmed and the master does not punish his slave*. So 
should the gods act towards the sinner who confesses his trespasses; the prayer 
of penitence, therefore, if it is to be effective, should begin with a humble 
confession; the king himself, speaking in the name of all his people, will say. 
Thus is it, this and that have we done*. Naturally, the suppliant will plead 
excuses; the offence may be of old standing, was a child then and know 
nothing of it*; but the fact remains, there has been sin, *our fathers have 
sinned*, and there must be confession and due amends in order that man may 
be restored in the favour of the gods. In striking contrast to the religion of 
Mesopotamia, that of the Hurri and the Hitdtes had a very definite ethical 
content, so much so that the moral virtues were personified and deified; there 
was a god of sincerity, a god of righteous dealing and a god of justice. Nor 
was this a mere form; for such a quality as sincerity the Hittites showed a 
genuine regard. No Babylonian monarch would have begun his autobiography 
as King Idri-mi of Alalakh did, with the frank admission that he had spent 
the first seven years of his reign in exile, nor is there any eastern parallel to 
the apologia of Hattusilis III of Hatti; there the Great King, victor in many 
wars, who could conclude a treaty on equal terms with the Pharaoh of Egypt, 
recognizes that there have been incidents in his life which might be inter¬ 
preted as showing disloyalty and ill faith, and he attempts to justify himself 
by giving what purports to be a simple and straightforward account of the 
facts; that such a man should feel justification of himself to be necessary is a 
strikmg tribute to Hittite ethics. 

In his apologia Hattusilis describes how he received instructions from Ishtar, 
the goddess of Samuha, in dreams. Dreams were one of the regular channels 
through which man might enter into relations with the gods and, to obtain 
such, incubation was practised; thus, when King Mursilis wanted to learn 
the cause of the plague that was devastating the land he ordered all the priests 
to sleep in a holy place and prayed that one of the gods should manifest the 
truth through their dreams. Whether or not there was an answer depended, 
of course, on the god*s goodwill; there were other channels whereby a 
response of some sort could always be secured, by sacrificial omens, by the 
flight of birds, and by the casting of lots. The first method, the examination of 
the liver of the sheep or other victim of sacrifice and the interpretation of the 
marks thereon had been learned from the Mesopotamians, as is evident from 
the fact that in the Hittite texts dealing with the subject the technical terms are 
taken over from the Akkadian; at Alalakh there was found a day model of a 
liver mapped out diagrammatically to show the significance of its markings 
which closely resembles examples from Babylonia; a similar hver in bronze 
found at Piacenza in Italy witnesses to the cultural influence of the Hittites 
on the Etruscans. Auspication, the obtaining of omens from the flight and 
action of birds, was essentially a Hurro-Hittite custom. King Idri-mi in exile 
consulted the birds as well as the sheep*s intestines before he could shape the 
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policy of his return. Mursilis II had sent his general Nuanna to repel an 
invasion of the armies of Hajasa, and the general writes to say that his senior 
officers demand omens of success brfbre risking a oattie—‘Will not the matter 
be determined by the birds and the entrails ?’ The king, who was far away, at 
Carchemish, kept there by threats of a possible Assyrian attack, answered, ‘I 
have demanded for thee the oracles by the birds and by the entr ails , and the 
matter has been determined for thee by the birds and by the entrails. Forward! 
The Storm god, my Lord, has already delivered this enemy of Hajasa into 
thy hands, and thou shalt smite him.’ 

More often these omens were consulted not to foretell the future but to 
determine the source from which had come any evil that affliaed the con¬ 
sultant, so that he might know how to deal witli it. If the source were an evil 
spirit, then magical rites were called for; but if he was afflicted by god, then 
he must confess and must make atonement. The distinction may seem fine¬ 
drawn, but it is a real distinction based upon Hittite theological belief. The 
gods are good and therefore cannot be the source of evil; if evil shows itself, 
it must be due either to malicious and evil spirits or to man’s offences against 
the gods, for such automatically involve the punishment which the justice of 
the gods is boimd to enforce. There can be no propitiation of the evil spirits; 
they can and must be overcome by charms and spells. If, however, divination 
proves that man is ultimately to blame (‘We are sinners. Mankind is evil’, 
declares Mursilis II, and ‘Mankind is evil’, repeats his successor Muwattalis) 
then by prayer and sacrifice the gods may be persuaded to temper justice 
with mercy. Sacrifice was essential, because the purpose of sacrifice was not 
merely to give to the gods the food they needed; before sacrificing, the man 
must purify himself; he can lay upon the victim his own guilt and so acquit 
himself by its death; the blood of the victim forms a special libation poured 
out before the god (not smeared upon the person of the suppliant as in 
Phoenician ritual) and creates a bond of mystical union between god and man; 
and the sacrificial banquet which followed brought god and man into sdll 
closer communion. 

Such a conception ruled out altogether the human sacrifices which were 
demanded by the religion of the Semites of Syria. It is true that this has been 
disputed, chiefly on the strength of one ‘ritual of purification’, but the text 
really implies nothing of the sort. The ritual states that if troops have been 
defeated by the enemy ‘they cut in halves a man, a goat, a puppy and a little 
pig; they place half on this side and half on that side, and in front they make 
a gate of... wood and stretch a [?] over it, and in fi'ont of the gate they light 
fires on this side and on that, and the troops walk right through, and when 
they come to the river they sprinkle water over them’. There is no reference 
here to any god or to'Smy normal ritual of sacrifice. The troops have been 
beaten, and the punishment for cowardice should be death or, at least, 
decimation; instead, one man is chosen as scapegoat for the disgraced army 
and is killed, as are three animals, two of which, be it noticed, are unclean and 
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not fit offerings for the gods. With the halves of the victiins, and with wood 
and fire, there is built a *gate-way’, a sort of Caudine Forks, through which 
the troops must march, and by that act of self-degradation, followed by puri¬ 
fication in running water, they are purged of the stigma of defeat. TUs is 
no case of *human sacrifice’it is a ritual for restoring military discipline at a 
minimum cost; everything that we are told about the very human character of 
the Hittite gods shows that a feast on human flesh would have been most 
distasteful to them. 

Sacrifice was the proper accompaniment of prayer, whether prayer vwis for 
forgiveness or to secure blessings; the servant must by such means win the 
favour of his divine masters. What the Hittite sought to obtain from the gods 
was their protection in general, against all the misfortunes that assail mankind, 
and, in particular, good health, long life, and prosperity for himself and his 
descenders, all material blessings. In the many prayers that have come down 
to us there is no mention of anything to do with life beyond the grave. In so 
far as the custom prevailed of placing objects with the ashes of the dead it 
would seem that the Hittites entertained some ideas regarding a future 
existence. The practice of cr^nation is not inconsistent with such, although 
it rules out the cruder tenets which informed the funerary rites of the Egyp¬ 
tians, and it is dMcult to assume that the Hittites rejected altogether any 
belief in life’s continuance when we see dolls and toy soldiers arranged around 
a child’s cinerary um. But the silence of the texts may well imply that the 
belief played a veiy small part in formal religion. 

Just as the Hurri and the Hittites adopted and syncretized the gods of 
various lands and various tribes, so too they borrowed freely the mythological 
stories current amongst those with whom they came in contact. The Baby¬ 
lonian legends of the Creation and of the Flood were taken over and given a 
certain amount of local colour. In the Telepinus myth we have a nature-story 
which, like the Babylonian Ishtar legend and the Syrian Adonis legend, 
recounts the desolation that overwhelms the earth when the green growth of 
springtime is killed by the summer heats; it may be derived from the 
Mesopotamian original (in which case it has been very radically remodelled) 
or it may be an independent version of an almost universal all^ory; in the 
Hittite tide Telepinus is not killed but from some personal whim chooses to 
disappear from earth, with die result that all life dries up and withers, and the 
gods themselves are hard put to it to find food. The Sun god sends an eagle to 
search for Telepinus in the valleys, the mountains and the depths of the sea; 
but the eagle fails; the Storm god himself goes in search and looks in the temple 
of Telepinus, but he is not there. The eagle is sent out a second time but 
returns, saying, T find him not’. Finally the mother of the gods sends out a 
bee, saying, *Go, search for Telepinus; if you find him, sting him in the hands 
and the feet and get him to appear; take of your wax and dean his wounds, 
make him pure and sound, and bring him to me’. The Storm god is doubtful 
of success, but the mother of the gods replies, ‘Leave the bee alone; she will 
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go and find him’, and the missing god is safely brought back. Obviously the 
detail of the myth is purely Anatolian. The Kumarpi myths are definitely 
Hurrite by origin; the myth of the serpent Illujanka, which has for its hero 
the Storm god of Nerik, is presumably, therefore, Anatolian. 

The myths with their primitive savagery seem to have little in common 
with the developed religion as presented by the texts of the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries BC; they belong to an old tradition and may originally 
have been associated with one or other of the local cults which later were 
combined into a single and more or less harmonious system. But even under 
that system the local variants preserved something of their independent 
character, and an outstand i ng instance is that of the Storm god whose special 
attribute was the double axe; it was perhaps his cult that was adopted by the 
Cretans of Knossos, and it survived till far later times as that of Zeus Labran- 
deus. The influence of the Hurro-Hittites upon Greek religion is indeed 
remarkable. The classical Greeks themselves were aware that the cult of 
Dionysos came to them from Asia; now we find that the Hesiodic theogony 
is in part derived from Anatolian sources. Some of this borrowing may have 
been due to trade connections; thus, the legend of Zeus and Typhon is based 
upon that of Kumarpi and was probably brought to Greece by Greek 
merchants who lived at the trade-port at the mouth of the Orontes, under the 
shadow of that Mount Kasios which, according to Greek and Hurri versions 
alike, was the scene of the divine battle. Some stories and beliefs may have 
come through the *Achaeans’ of western Asia Minor. But in many cases, 
whatever the channel may have been, the source is beyond doubt. When we 
consider further the haruspices of Etruria and of Rome, and remember that 
the Flood story of the Hebrew Genesis is definitely coloured by the Hurri 
version (actually the longest extmt account of the Gilgamesh epic is repre¬ 
sented in the Hurri translation)3a we shall realize that for the study of ancient 
religion that of the Hurri and the Hittites has a quite peculiar importance. 

SYRIA 

The peoples who at the beginning of the third millennium inhabited what we 
may call Syria, forebears of those described in the Old Testament as Moabites, 
Edomites, Canaanites, Phoenicians and the rest, were all of Semitic stock and 
shared what were essentially the same religious beliefs ;33 but the very diflerent 
conditions of life of the different peoples inevitably introduced variations in 
the local cults which almost obscure the underlying unity. It was not to be 
expected that the nomads of the eastern deserts should be moved by the same 
ideas as were natural for the dwellers in the fertile coastland, nor would the 
southern tribes have those political contacts which in the north added such a 
god as Hadad to the native pantheon. The Phoenicians, according to their 
own tradition (and it is presumably correct) were immigrants whose original 
home had bem far to the east, somewhere on the Persian Gulf, and the £uth 
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that thqr brought with them was in all likelihood the relatively simple one 
which in much later times persisted in the east. It happens that we are far 
better documented on the subject of the Phoenician re^gion than on that of 
any of the other peoples of these regions (except the Hebrews), and we can 
see how profoundly their religion had been mo^fied by environment towards 
the middle of the second millennium bc. 

The soil of the coastal strip is naturally fertile. The high mountain range 
which cuts it off from the interior attracts a rainfall which can be considerable 
but is capricious and may sometimes fail almost entirely, and there is no water 
supply that could be utilized for artificial irrigation. The growing crops may 
be injured by the hot breath of the kham^n wind blowing from the southern 
desert, or annihilated by that other desert plague, the swarms of locusts. The 
transition from the rainy season of winter to the parched and torrid summer 
is abrupt. The rivers are too few and too small to have much importance, but 
abundant springs break out all along the foot of the mountain range and even 
in the sea. A people so situated was bound to emphasize the cult of the agrarian 
gods—^the gods of the soil, of water, of vegetation, those who represented the 
contrasting powers of summer and winter; moreover, a setded people made 
wealthy by trade and long accustomed to dty life was bound to formalize its 
religious practice with an elaboration unknown to the desert dweller. 

The original head of the pantheon, Elyon, ‘the Most High God’, from 
whom and his consort, the Earth goddess, were descended all the other gods, 
seems to have been in the course of time supplanted by his son Bel, a solar 
deity who is king of heaven, the author of creation and the supreme judge.34 
Ba’d, afterwards identified with Hadad, the northern god of the storm, was 
primarily the lord of the mountains whose home was in the Lebanon range 
and on Carmel; his son, Aliyan Ba’al, a god of the nether world, was lord of 
the springs and wells and oi the moimtain torrents which come from the 
mountains, and, because there are fresh-water springs in the sea, lord of the 
ocean also. The Semitic god of vegetation, the inventor of barley and of the 
plough, was Dagan, whose worship can be traced from Ashdod in Philistia 
northwards to Mari, where he was ‘the King of the land’, into Assyria where 
Shamshi-Adad I, contemporary of Hammurabi, proclaims himself as ‘he 
who reveres the god Dagan’, and southwards again into Sumer where the 
kings of Isin bear the names Idin-Dagan and Ishme-Dagan. The chief 
goddess was Astarte, whose worship was perpetuated by the Philistines; 
originally a goddess of procreation and fecundity, she was later confused 
with the goddesses Asherat and Anat, the latter being the leading character 
in the old myth of Ba’al and Aliyan Ba’al. The myth, which epitomizes the 
agrarian nature of the Syrian cults, describes the struggle between Aliyan 
Ba’al as lord of the springtime growth and his opposite, the god Mot, spirit 
of the summer harvest. 

It is the war of the two seasons. High summer reigns and Aliyan Ba’al has 
been banished to the underworld and the temple of Ba’al exists no longer. 
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Anat calls upon the help of Ba*alj and the god reconquers for her the mountain 
heights of Lebanon; then she conducts a mass-sacrifice of human children 
and with their blood rejuvenates the old god El and secures from him the 
rebuilding of Ba*a]’s temple which, at the beginning of winter, is opened with 
a holocaust of sheep and cattle, and Ba’al promises ‘to fatten gock and men 
and to make to live again the multitudes of the earth’. But as the hot suns 
strike on the olives and the fruit trees Ba’al must yield up his throne; he 
descends into the underworld amid universal mour ning in which even Mot 
joins, and Anat performs his funeral rites. She begs of Mot, now a gain 
enthroned, to restore her brother from the dead, describing the horrors of the 
drought due to his death—‘Life abandons the sons of men’—^but Mot 
refuses, relying on that higher dispensation which ‘put into the hands of Mot, 
the divine Son, the lowlands that lack the rain which falls from heaven*. 
Since prayers are unavailing Anat has recourse to force. ‘She seizes Mot, the 
divine Son. With a blade she cuts him, with the winnowing-fan she winnows 
him, with the fire she parches him, with the quemstone she grinds him’; the 
harvest is in, and the new year begins with the winter rains—‘the heavens 
will rain down fatness and the rivulets will run with honey’. 

The myth, recited in the mystery-plays performed in the Syrian temples, 
is in its essential nature-worship identical with that of Ishtar and Dumuzi 
(Tammuz) in Mesopotamia and that of Isis and Osiris in Egypt: indeed, 
according to tradition, Egypt got the story from Syria, just as Greece derived 
from it the legend of Adonis, ‘Adoni’, ‘My Lord’, as Ba’al Aliyan is called 
upon a Phoenician altar from Byblos. In religion as in other things the 
Phoenicians were the middlemen for international exchange, and of the many 
Asiatic elements in Greek mythology not a few must have been introduced by 
Phoenician merchants of the Early Iron Age visiting the harbours of Greece. 

But while the Syrians might cast the legends of their gods in a picturesque 
and dramatic form which commended them to foreign hearers, there was 
nothing in their religion that could help to advance man’s conception of the 
divine. The myth of Aliyan Ba’al is as savage and brutal as the natural 
phenomena personified in it, and the Syrian cults faithfully reflected that 
savagery. The Hebrew prophets who brought against them the accusation 
that ‘they sacrificed their sons and their daughters to idols, and the land was 
defiled with blood’ did them no injustice, for with the Phoenicians at least 
the custom of sacrificing the first-bom persisted long after neighbouring 
peoples had learnt to substitute an animal for a human victim; the story of 
Jephtha’s daughter and the child-sacrifices wliich were practised in the valley 
of Tophet outside the walls of Jerusalem show that even the regions east of 
the mountain range long observed the same barbarous rites. Whereas most 
of the peoples of the Middle East held the simple view that sacrifice was 
necessary because the gods, man-like, were hungry and must be fed, for the 
Syrian it was a magic rite; through the blood of the victim the offrant has 
access to his god, and therefore he anoints his hands with the blood before 
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he makes his prayer. Even the animal victim is only a substitute for the ol&ant; 
by the laying-on of hands he identifies the beast with himself and by the 
proper ritual charges it with his own sins, making it a ^scapegoat’ by whose 
death he is freed from all guilt before god. Undoubtedly the formal religion 
of the later Jews borrowed much from the old Semitic ritual, just as Christian¬ 
ity was to borrow from contemporary paganism; but it was the adaptation of 
outward forms only. So far as we can see—and the Ugarit tablets aiford 
evidence enough—the religion of the coastal Semites was singularly laddng 
in moral and ethical content and contributed nothing to later human thought. 

CRETE 

It has been stated above (pp. 377-8) that in the first half of the second millen¬ 
nium BC Cretan civilization was in many ways the finest of the old Mediter¬ 
ranean world, vand on the strength of that it might be expected that its 
contribution to the history of man’s religious beliefs would be proportionately 
great. But such is not the case. We possess many cult figures, many religious 
symbols and, on intaglios and seal-impressions, a vast number of illustrations 
of what seem to be religious characters and of unmistakable ritual; but in the 
absence of documentary evidence the interpretation of all this is arbitrary 
and subjective. Almost every scholar (and there are many such) who has 
written on the subject of Creuin religion has on almost every point arrived 
at conclusions different from those of the others. Nor is this divergence con¬ 
fined to details; it is fundamental. One writer declares that the religion was a 
dual monotheism, the Supreme Principle being personified as a woman to 
whom was subordinate a young male—^‘there is no evidence for more deities 
than these’; for another there was a plurality of gods and goddesses having 
special functions; for some, the head of the Cretan pantheon is the Great 
Mother, to be identified with Cybele, Isis and Astarte; for others, the 
ubiquitous symbol of the Double Axe bespeaks a Great God like the Hurrian 
Teshub, later to become Zeus Labrandeus, whose double axe, the labrys, 
accounts for the name of the Labyrinth of Knossos. The uncertainty of inter¬ 
pretation is increased by the fact that the evidence on which all arguments 
are based is mixed, some being definitely Minoan and some Mycenaean; we 
cannot be sure that the two peoples had the same religion, and even where 
there seems to be continuity there can be no assurance that the Mycenaeans, 
while taking over from their predecessors the forms of religion, necessarily 
preserved the content of those forms unchanged. In a history such as this it 
were best to keep, so far as possible, to the few faas about which there can be 
no doubt. 

No excavation has yet brought to light anything that deserves the name 
*temple’; it is fairly safe to say that such did not exist. Numerous sacred caves, 
rock shelters and hill-top shrines have been identified and examined. These 
were plac^ of pilgrimage, at which offerings were made—^the character of the 
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offerings being noticeably different at different sites; essentially natural 
features, they might be distinguished by a temenos wall, an altar of rough 
masonry, and by a little building which may have been a sanctuary. With the 
caves we can associate a pillar cult, for in some of them, e.g. in the cave of 
Eileithyia at Amnisos, and in that of Psychro, there are stalagmitic pillars into 
the cracks in which the worshippers thrust their votive offerings; that the 
cult was not confined to these natural baetyls is shown by intaglios where a 
pillar standing in the open has a bird perched upon it to witness to the 
immane nce of the deity. 

With such rustic shrines again must one associate the tree cult. This is 
amply vouched for by the intaglios, which show the little temenos waU, the 
altar and (sometimes) the aedicule built against or round the tree, while the 
worshipper grasps one of the tree’s branches and a divine figure may sit 
beneath the shadow of the foliage or may issue from the branches; it is the 
epiphany of the Tree goddess. 

Wi thin the same category of nature-deities must come the well-known 
figure of the Lady of Beasts. On a seal from Knossos she stands upon a 
mountain-top, flanked by lions, with a worshipper on one side and a shrine 
on the other; here she is unmistakably the goddess and the mistress of wild 
creatures. More often she appears heraldically set between two animals, 
grasping them by the head or by the foot; or she may grapple with a single 
beast, or walk accompanied by one, or she may be the huntress armed with 
spear or bow. Occasionally her place is taken by a male figure, and the latter 
is manifestly a god,35 but the Lady of Beasts is far more common than the 
Lord of Beasts; here, as in other cases, the male deity exists indeed, but plays 
a subordinate part. 

In the palaces and houses of the Minoan period that have been excavated 
it has generally been possible to recognize cult-rooms or ‘chapels* or, at least, 
a comer or a niche of an ordinary room where an altar, with cult objects, 
shows that some religious ritual was practised. Such rooms are always very 
small, and it is not easy to reconcile them with the shrine facade represented 
in silhouette and repousse work on certain gold-leaf ornaments from Mycenae; 
these show a building in three sections, of which the central one stands up 
hig h above the side compartments, all alike crowned by horns of consecration; 
in each compartment a sacred pillar stands upon horns of consecration while, 
over the side compartments, a bird is perched to symbolize the presence of the 
deity. Very similar buildings are represented on a gold-leaf plaque from Volo, 
and also on fragments of a miniature fresco from the Knossos palace; un¬ 
doubtedly the picture is correct, but the ground-plans of the cult-rooms so f^ 
discovered do not correspond with it; it has even been suggested that what is 
represented is not the exterior fa9ade of the shrine but its interior—the tere¬ 
dos, as it were, with horns of consecration in front of it very much as we see 
them in the Shrine of the Double Axes at Knossos. 

On the al tar -ledge of the Shrine of the Double Axes (which is of LM. III., 
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i.e. of Mycenaean, date) there were four crude bell-shaped terra-cotta figures 
of goddesses or attendants and one of a male worshipper holding a bird; 
similar cult figures occur regularly in other house—^and palace—cult-rooms, 
but the most famous are the late Middle Minoan III faience figures found in 
the Central Palace Sanctuary deposit at Knossos (PI. 53). The distinguishing 
attribute of those goddesses, as of the fine chryselephantine statuettes such as 
those now in Boston, is the snakes which they hold in their hands or have 
coiled about their bodies; elsewhere, as at Goumia, the bell-shaped altar 
figurines are encircled by or grasp snakes, and a common feature of shrine 
furniture is a tube-shaped clay vessel decorated with snakes in rehef; the 
domestic cult carried on in palace and house is the cult of a Snake goddess. 

It has generally been urged that the snake is the proper attribute of a 
chthonic deity; therefore the Cretan goddess must be the goddess of the 
underworld, of the earth beneath whose surface is the realm to which the 
dead go down and from whose surface the plants and the crops grow up; she 
is worshipped in the household chapel as the protectress of the house’s dead. 
This may be so, but another view, put forward first by Evans36 and adopted 
by Nilsson, would appear preferable. In ancient and in modem folk-lore, 
including that of Greece, the snake is the guardian and genius of the house— 
an actual snake is welcomed and respected and may even be fed with milk 
and bread-crumbs; therefore the Snake goddess is the protectress not of the 
dead but of the living members of the household. Certainly this accords 
better with the archaeological facts; the *snake-tube’ sanctuaries go back to 
the L.M. I period, i.e. are definitely Minoan, and so far as is known the 
Minoans did not greatly concern themselves with any after-world, and it was 
only tlie Mycenaeans who lavished labour and money on great tombs and 
splendid offerings to the dead. 

In the cult-rooms no other deity seems to have been worshipped, for the 
birds, to whatever species they may belong, probably do no more than 
symbolize the presence of the divine power. The intaglios give us an astonish¬ 
ing range of what may be called demonology, creatures compoimded of man 
and beast and bird, but whether these are anything more than exercises of 
the craftsman’s fancy it is impossible to say. There is no evidence for any¬ 
thing in the nature of a bull cult; the horns of consecration may well originate 
from the bucranium (with whidi they are sometimes associated) but the 
bucranium stands for the sacrifice, not for the god. The case for the double 
axe is doubtful; we may see in it the special aniconic form of the supreme 
deity, or we may regard it as simply the sacrificial instrument which by virtue 
of its function has come to be considered holy; certainly it is never seen in 
the hands of a male god, but only in those of women. 

Our actual knowledge regarding Minoan religion is, then, limited to this, 
that there were, on the one hand, the rustic deities of caves and trees and 
hill-tops and, on the other, the domestic deities who looked after each 
individual house and were worshipped within its walls; there were gods as 
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well as goddesses, but the latter played a far more important role. Apparently 
there were no proper temples, and apparently no professional pnes^ood, for 
neither the family cult nor the pilgrim’s offering called for such. Animal 
sacrifices were offered to the rustic gods, for these are represented on the 
intaglios; libations were poured out of vessels of prescribed form and offer¬ 
ings were made of fruit and flowers; above all, the gods were honoured by 
dances, and we are shown the worshippers reeling in an orgiastic ritual. 

Generally speaking, the scenes upon the intaglios suggest that the Minoan 
religion was in keeping with the character of Minoan art, picturesque, humane 
and cheerful. The Snake goddesses protect the house, the Lady of Beasts is 
man’s ally, and the divinity immanent in baetyl and tree is not likely to be 
nocuous; the approach to the gods is by feasting and dancing, and if they 
show themselves in answer to the adorant’s prayer their epiphany is awe¬ 
inspiring, of course, but with a joyful excitement. This is something utterly 
unlike the beliefs and practices of Egypt, of Mesopotamia and of Phoenicia. 
Whether any element of it was to survive and influence later societies, 
whether the ‘fair dancing-place which Daedalus made for Ariadne’ may have 
helped to mould the Dionysiac choruses of the Attic stage it would be rash 
to say; but at least we may grant to the Minoans a conception of the gods 
which was neither slavish nor savage but innocently gay. 

THE HEBREWS 

The family from which the Hebrew nation claimed descent belonged to the 
western branch of the Semitic people, the Amorites of the Old Testament, 
which contrasts these inhabitants of the north-eastern steppes stretching 
from the Jordan rift northwards to the Anatolian foothills with the Canaanites 
of southern Syria. According to Hebrew tradition the proper home of the 
family was at Harran, but a branch of it had established itself at Ur, in which 
city Abraham was said to have been bom.37 Those two cities, Harran and Ur, 
were the capitals of the two earthly realms whereof Nannar, the Moon god, 
was the king, and it was inevitable that anyone living in either of the cities 
should acknowledge the supreme authority of the divine ruler. Whatever 
relics of ±e original Semitic religion of his house Abraham may have retained, 
his real religion was that of Ur, with the cult of the Moon god as its principal 
element. In later days the Jews were well aware that ‘your fathers worshipped 
strange gods beyond the River’ and to that tradition added the legend that 
Abraham’s father, Terah, was by trade a maker of images; we may dismiss the 
legend, but the truth of the tradition is proved by the fact that the name Torah 
is taken from the northern (Hurrite) name of the Moon god who was wor¬ 
shipped as Terah in Harran and as Nannar in Ur. Hebrew religion, therefore, 
is rooted in that of Sumer. 

Although there is no evidence sufildoit to fix any precise date for Abraham 
(see note 37) the various chronologies that have been attempted so far agree 
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that his time of residence at Ur can safely be assigned to the Larsa period, i.e. 
between 1920 and 1800 bc. Now, as has been explained in the section dealing 
with Sumerian religion (p. 713) this is exactly the period in which the cult 
of the family god reached its full development, when every house possessed 
its domestic chapel beneath whose pavement lay the graves of the family’s 
forebears and when femily worship filled the void left in man’s religious 
consciousness by the growing exclusiveness of temple ritual and by Nannar’s 
failure to protect his kingdom against foreign enemies. That the household 
of Terah followed the example of his neighbours at Ur in this respect also 
could be safely assumed, but no assumption is necessary; when Jacob made 
a covenant with Ms cousin Laban he invoked the sanction of just this family 
god, ‘the God of Abraham and the God of Nahor, the God of their father’; 
this is no personal deity but that uimamed divine being which personifies the 
family throughout its successive generations and is for its members the 
operative power in all their family affairs. 

The removal of Abraham’s household from Ur to Harran had no signi¬ 
ficance so far as its religious observances were concerned. Here, too, the state 
worship centred upon the Moon god as Lord of the City; much, at any rate, 
of the popular mythology had been borrowed from Sumer; that the cult of 
the family god wsls practised here also is evidenced by the Hurrite law which 
laid it down that possession of the figures of the family god (the teraphim of 
the Book of Genesis xxxi. 19, 30) constituted a claim to primogeniture. At 
Harran, then, Abraham would have been completely at home; it was when he 
migrated thence into the relatively barbarous surroundings of Palestines^ 
that the first step was taken which led to the isolation of the Hebrews as a 
‘peculiar people*. 

^X^erever he went Abraham would take with him the traditions of civilized 
life with which he had been imbued at Ur; on the intellectual, ethical and 
moral sides the change of country would mean no change of character. It is, 
indeed, made quite clear by the Old Testament narrative that the patriarchal 
family did in fact continue to observe the Sumerian social standards to which 
the dders were accustomed. But in the matter of religion migration into 
Canaan involved a complete break with the past. The supreme authority of 
the Moon god naturally ended at the frontiers of his kingdom, and it could be 
extended beyond them only by conquest; Nannar could not accompany the 
most devoted of his subjects into a land in which he would be at best but a 
stranger admitt»i on sufferance. But apart from this, the Moon god had to be 
properly housed; for his residence on earth he required a temple, the ‘house 
of God’, served by his accredited priests, and that was something that no 
wanderer could supply. The Moon god, therefore, had to be left behind. And 
the same was true of the other major gods; they had to have their temples; 
they were all localized deities, whether they bore rule in kingdoms of their 
own or, as at Ur, formed part of the court of the locally supreme god and so 
had their own ‘houses’ built for them in his territory and at his expense. Even 
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those minor powers, exercising a strictly limited jiixisdiction, whose little 
shrines we have seen wedged in between the private houses in the streets of 
Ur, needed a dwelling, however simple—^and in any case they were far too 
numerous and far too seldom invoked to be exported m masse. The only god 
whom Abraham could take with him, of aU those whom he had known and 
worshipped, was the nameless family god who zoos the family and, if the 
family moved, could not be left behind. 

It is, of course, true that every traveller at that time was faced with the same 
predicament; the gods were local and could not go with him on his travels. 
But the normal solution was simple enough. A man passed from the territory 
of one god to that of another. Naturally he was bound to accept and acknow¬ 
ledge the established government of each land that he entered; where the 
government was exercised by a god he would automatically recognize that 
god’s local supremacy, and on his return home he would resiune the worship 
of his native deity without any consciousness of past disloyalty. This political- 
religious shift of allegiance would, under normal conditions, have imposed 
itself upon Abraham, and the story of his paying tithe to the priest-king of 
Salem suggests that he was prepared to practise it; but conditions were not 
normal. As a pastoralist accompanied by his hocks Abraham was obliged to 
avoid as far as possible the litde Canaanite towns ringed about with their 
agricultural domains and to keep to the open country which was more or less 
no-man’s-land; there the writ of the gods of the city states did not run, there 
were no temples of the sort to which he had been accustomed, and such 
crude *high places’ as he may have passed would not appeal to h^ as being 
in any sense ‘houses’ of gods. Admittedly it was difficult not to be affected 
in some degree by the opinions and beliefs of the people whom he met, and 
who presumably knew what was right in their part of the world; the proposal 
to sacrifice his first-bom, Isaac, was an unwilling concession to local practice. 
But the town-bred family of Terah had a supreme contempt for the barbarous 
peoples of Canaan (Rebekah thought that life was not worth living if she had 
to associate with ‘the daughters of the land’),39 and the civilized traditions of 
Ur were strong enough to make the patriarch reject the demands of Canaanite 
ritual. There was no denying the existence of the great gods. The growing 
clan had brought with them the mythological legends which were current 
equally in Ur and in Harran (it was the northern version that they had made 
their own), and these were passed down from father to son to form the back¬ 
ground of faith; but for practical purposes it was the family god that mattered 
because with him alone they could be in contact, and inevitably he tended to 
assiune for himself the powers which really belonged to the great gods; the 
mediator tended to become the giver and the source of giving. The head of 
the clan conduaed the worship of the family god—^the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac and of Jacob—^in the traditional manner, sacrificing to him not in any 
temple but upon a makeshift altar set up wherever the camp might be pitched, 
and although, by means of intermarriage with native women, ‘strange gods’ 
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did find their way into the hands of the clansmen, yet such were regarded as 
unorthodox (Gen. xxxv. 2) and had to be given up; it would seem that 
throughout the period of the patriarchal residence in Canaan the cult of the 
family god remained unadulterated. 

It was different in Egypt. The Hebrews were still shepherds, and were 
living only on the outskim of the Nile vall^, but they were associated with 
and subject to a people whose civilization they could not despise, governed 
by a king who was himself a god, and settled in the proximity of towns where 
magnificent temples housed the gods in whose territories they dwelt. It was a 
fortunate thing for them that the Egyptians, for whom shepherds were ‘an 
abomination’—^the prejudice reflects their national hatred of the Hyksos 
conquerors—^kept the Hebrews at arm’s length; but even so the process of 
assimilation went far, and the faith of the patriarchs was very nearly swamped 
by the organized religion of Egypt. Persecution emphasized ^eir racial 
identity, but the peculiar beliefs and practices of their forefathers were 
largely forgotten. 

According to Hebrew tradition, as set out in the book of Exodus, the flight 
of Moses, a prominent Hebrew, 4 «> into the land of Midian proved to be the 
salvation of his people. In the tent of Jethro, whose daughter he married, he 
could take part in the domestic ritual conducted by his father-in-law and 
recover the knowledge of Semitic religion which Egyptian influences had 
almost obliterated. In the hiU pasturages of Midian he could forget the 
temples of the Nilotic towns and fall back upon the cult of the God of Abra¬ 
ham, of Isaac and Jacob. This old nameless god he now identified with the 
Yahweh whose worship had been widespread long since amongst the western 
Semites and whom he now rediscovered in the wilderness where Jethro 
pastured his flocks; by this identification the family god of the patriarchal clan 
gained in stature and, without any change of chs^cter, could be the god of 
what had become a considerable tribe. 

Although Moses’ demand to Pharaoh that he should let the Israelites go in 
order that they might hold a feast in the wilderness implied to Pharaoh—^and 
probably to the Israelites—^that theirs was, like others, a local deity who could 
be worshipped properly only in his own domains, the conception of a tribal 
god was manifest from the outset. When the migration from Egypt began 
‘Judah was His sanctuary and Israel His dominion’, so that ‘the sea fled’ 
before the face of a new power and ‘the mountains shook’ at the coming of a 
god who was not their local lord. To the Israelites the idea of a god whose 
sphere was not a place but a society must have been difficult to grasp, even 
though it was visibly symbolized by the fire and doud that accompanied 
their march; when they entered the district in southern Sinai where 
Egyptian miners had set up their temple of Hathor they reverted to the 
belies they had acquired in Egypt and fashioned the golden calf in honour 
of the Cow goddess who was the prescriptive mistress of the land.41 Ooly 
afrer a lapse of time during which those to whom the Nilotic customs had 
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become second nature had died, and a new generation had grown up in 
the isolation of the desert and under the instruction of Moses, could the 
idea of a peripatetic tribal god untrammelled by space be accepted as 
fimdamentd. 

The creed that Moses taught was not, properly speaking, monotheistic, 
but it was uncompromisingly monolatrous. The heterogeneous crowd of 
refugees that came out of Egypt had somehow or other to be hammered into 
a national unit, failing which they would be submerged in the population of 
Canaan and disappear, and the birthright of the patriarchs would be lost with 
them. The one thing that could weld them together was the patriarchal faith, 
and that must be exclusive. The Israelites must acknowledge allegiance to no 
other god; in that they would be a peculiar people distinguished from aU 
others; but their god must be exclusively the god of Israel, the champion of 
them alone and the enemy of all other peoples and all other gods. The 
continuity of tradition must be upheld, but at the same time a new dispensa¬ 
tion must be recognized; the tribal god was ‘the god of your fathers, the god 
of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob’, but no less emphatically was he ‘the god 
that brought you out of the land of Egypt’; that deliverance marked the 
beginning of a new era. What may have been the custom in patriarchal times 
was now formalized into an ordinance—^there was to be no material represen¬ 
tation of the god who was immanent in the tribe—‘thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven image . . . thou shalt not bow down to them nor serve 
them’; but in order that men might not forget that their god was present 
amongst them a special tent was prepared for him and an order of priests 
established for his service. 

Considering how large a part the preparation for the next world played in 
the religion of Egypt, with which the Israelites were familiar, it is curious 
that the Mosaic creed has nothing whatever to say about any life after death; 
the incentive to virtue is ‘that thy days may be long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee*. The whole of the moral code is based upon the 
divine sanction, but it does not attain any high level; its ordinances are such 
as would naturally be observed by the members of a nomad tribe towards one 
another. Murder is forbidden, but the law of the blood-feud is allowed; 
adultery is forbidden, but this applies only to adultery with a married woman 
whereby the line of descent is broken and the right of heritage endangered; 
theft is forbidden, but god promises to his followers all the wealth of Canaan 
provided that they faithfiiUy exterminate its present owners. Granted, 
however, that the laws which can be attributed to Moses do not in substance 
rise above the level of the ethics of a primitive society, they possess one 
unusual quality; they jure not put forward as the codification of traditional 
custom but claim to be the direct orders of the tribal deity. Consequently 
any infraction of the laws is not merely a social offence but a sin against god. 
The laws dealing with man’s relations to god are put on the same footing as 
those that regulate his behaviour to his ‘neighbour’; the mere form of 
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the decalogue brings everyday life and religion into closer contact than had 
been effected by any other established creed. 

The traditional forty years of wandering in the wilderness was none too 
long a time to inculcate the new faith in the hearts and minds of a people 
accustomed to the splendours of Egyptian ritual, but that faith was likely to 
be exposed to yet greater dangers in Palestine. The social legislation of Moses, 
and many of his religious ordinances, were expressly designed for a nomad 
tribe 4 * and might well prove ill>adapted to a people settling down to a seden¬ 
tary life in villages and towns. But in fact that danger was minimized by the 
character of the settlement in its earlier phases, and it would seem that the 
course followed was not fortuitous but deliberately planned to avoid the risks 
of too sudden social diange. 

It is true that the Israelites had been promised ‘great and goodly cities 
which thou buildedst not, and houses full of all good things which thou fiUedst 
not, and wellt* digged which thou diggedst not, vineyards and olive trees 
which thou plantedst not *;43 but they were warned that that was the time 
when their allegiance to their god would be most imperilled. Events proved 
that this was indeed so. The initial victories over Sihon and Og won for the 
Israelites a considerable territory in Moab; they settled down in the Moabite 
‘dries’ and promptly adopted the worship of the Moabite gods; it was because 
of this apostasy that when Midian in its turn was conquered Moses ‘burnt all 
their dries wherein they dwelt, and all their goodly castles, with fire’ and 
pitilessly slaughtered all the inhabitants except the unmarried girls. 

But the main promise, constantly repeated to the tribe, was of a very differ¬ 
ent sorti they were to be brought into ‘a land flowing with milk and honey*. 
The prospect offered to them was not of agricultural land, for which their 
whole experience made them unsuited, but of the rough uplands of the Judean 
hills, where there was all-the-year-rotmd grazing for their sheep and goats 
and, thanks to the exuberant flowers of springtime, the wild bees furnished 
plenty of that sweetness which otherwise life lacked. It was a miserably poor 
land if judged by the standards of civilized man, but a veritable paradise for 
shepherds accustomed to the scanty pasturage of the Sinairic desert. The 
prospect was quite understood, and for the bulk of the Isaaelites was the best 
that they could desire; only the tribes of Reuben and Gad, because they 
possessed numbers of cattle looted from the Midianites, demanded, and were 
allowed, to settle in Gilead, east of Jordan ‘which is a land for cattle’; the other 
tribes asked nothing better than the hill pastures. This accorded well with 
what was clearly the deliberate policy of their leaders; for as long as possible 
the Israelites were to remain a pastoral community living apart from the more 
civilized Canaanites who might corrupt them. The captuie of Jericho was 
essential, in that it blocked the road into the promised land, but the city was 
promptly laid waste and a curse invoked on anyone who should try to rebuild 
it; in the same way the town of Ai was burnt ‘and made a heap for ever*. 
The towns and villages of the petty ‘kings* who opposed the invaders were 
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destroyed and their inhabitants exterminated, but the larger centres, with the 
exception of Hazor, escaped, not only because their defences, were too strong 
for the undisciplined forces of Israel but also because they lay in the lowlands 
and therefore were not coveted by the shepherds. The policy is made evident 
by what is said concerning the Anakim; those were cut off Trom all the 
mountains of Judah and from all the mo untains of Israel’, and their settle¬ 
ments there ‘utterly destroyed*, but their main lowland cities, Gaza, Gath and 
Ashdod, were left in their hands unmolested. Joshua’s aim was the occupa¬ 
tion of the hill country, where his followers should remain nomad, isolated by 
their manner of life from the temptations of Canaanite civilization. To some 
extent the policy was followed, and even as late as the reign of Merneptah of 
Egypt (1225-1215 Bc) the Pharaoh, in his song of triumph over his Syrian 
campaign, while he boasts of the capture of cities like Gezer and Asl^on, 
uses of Israel an expression which does not necessarily refer even to a settled 
agricultural people. 

The plan of isolation was not carried out systematically. Not nearly all the 
old inhabitants could be slain by the sword—even Jerusalem remained an 
enemy outpost until the days of the kingdom; many were put to tribute or 
admitted as allies, and, on the plea of blood-brotherhood, accepted as fellow- 
Israelites. Such may have been the origin of the tribes of Dan, Zebulon and 
Asher, seeing that in about 1430 bc, before the invasion under Joshua, King 
Idri-mi of Alalakh took refuge with the Habiru44 who then occupied the 
territory assigned in the Old Testament to those tribes; indeed, Asher and 
Zebulon are mentioned by name in the legend of Kereth45 and must therefore 
have been in Palestine—^though not necessarily in the same area—at a still 
earlier date. The Book of Judges describes the constant apostasy of sections 
of the Israelites, generally of the more northerly tribes; it was due to their 
intercourse with the various races surrounding them, and in many cases may 
have been but a relapse from a conversion prompted more by political motives 
than by any rooted belief; so can we explain the final apostasy of ±e northern 
kingdom of Israel instigated by the rebel king Jeroboam. In the south 
country, however, the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, toge±er with the 
priestly house of Levi, concentrated in the inhospitable tangle of the Judean 
hills, could better preserve themselves from contact with their neighbours. 

It is remarkable that in spite of the important part played by the Philistines 
in later Hebrew history the Old Testament is completely silent about their 
arrival in the coastal pl^; the great invasion of the Peoples of the Sea which 
threatened the existence of Egypt and changed the whole complexion of the 
Middle East seems to have passed unnoticed by the Hebrews, The invaders 
advanced generally along the coast and turned inland only if it were necessary 
to crush some dty that otherwise might threaten their flank; obviously the 
Hebrew tribes presented no danger, and if so it was because they were still 
largely a pastoral people in the process of settling down to agriculture with 
the village as the largest unit of society. In this conservative existence, when 
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even the Ark of the Covenant was kept not in a builded temple but in the tent 
^t recalled the desert wanderings, the pure doctrine of the Mosaic teaching 
could be maintained intact. None the less, there was a marked development 
of the Mosaic conception. In Sinai the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of 
Jacob had become the God of Israel, and since Israel was a nomad and a 
landless folk his dominion had been not territorial but personal, over the 
tribe as an entity and over the individuals composing it. Now the Israelites 
possessed a land of their own, and that a considerable one, for aU its poverty; 
in theory at least the ‘Twelve Tribes’ were united, and by common action 
they had defeated recognized kingdoms and had maintained their indepen¬ 
dence. All this was god’s doing, and with the growth of his people their 
conception of god grew likewise; Yahweh was becoming a national god, and 
the spirit was astir which in due time would make Jerusalem ‘the place where 
men ought to worship’. 


THE INDUS VALLEY 

The excavation of the ruined cities of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro brought 
to light an ancient civilization which was at first sight as puzzling as it was 
unexpeaed; for it appeared as an isolated phenomenon having no roots that 
could be traced back into the past and no connection with anything that was 
to follow it; it seemed wholly alien to India in i& character and unrelated to 
the development of Indian history. We can now see that in part at least its 
character was formed by contacts with the west (Part II, Chapter II) and we 
can begin to realize that it was not so sterile as its dramatic end made it appear. 

It is true that the Aryan invaders completely destroyed46 that urban civili¬ 
zation which was so much at variance with their own ideas of Ufe. Indra was 
‘the destroyer of cities’, and with the overthrow of the cities the arts and crafts 
which had ministered to their splendour and depended on the wealth of the 
citizens for patronage perished also; Aryan victory seems to have involved 
wholesale massacre—^the bodies of women and children lie amongst the 
ruins of the houses—^and there was no chance of any trade revival under the 
rule of the barbarians. In the light of history it is only natural that the material 
evidence which archaeology can produce implies that the entire culture came 
to an abrupt end; the great cities were wrecked and long remained desolated; 
in the course of time poor squatters camped upon the ruined sites, and the 
odds and ends of domestic finiuture which bear witness to thdr presence seem 
to show clearly enough that the old arts of the Harappa civilization had been 
forgotten. 

On the other hand, the mass of the Harappa populace were agriculturalists 
living not within the city walls but scattered over the countryside; and these 
people, who constituted no danger to the conquerors, but were economically 
indispensable, were not massacred but were enslaved. They were not skilled 
in the arts and crafts of the townsman, but they did share the townsman’s 
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religious creeds and practices, and those they would—and obviously did— 
preserve, perhaps the more faithfully because the only liberty left to them in 
their serfdom was that of belief. 

Of the many buildings excavated at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa not one 
can be identified with any certainty as a temple or shrine. The many inscrip¬ 
tions found, which might well have been of great value as giv ing the names 
of gods and goddesses, are still imdeciphered and therefore help us not at all. 
Our sources of information regarding the religious ideas of the Indus valley 
people are therefore limited to a few small stone figures which may represent 
gods; clay figurines, some of which are merely toys, some votive, but some 
certainly religious ikons; the very numerous seals and amulets of which again 
some give religious motifs or figures of deities; and, lastly, baetylic stones 
and phallic symbols. This material evidence, if taken by itself, would tell us 
little more tlum that there was, in the Indus valley, a religion that recognized 
gods in human form, venerated and possibly worshipped various animals, and 
made a cult of the phaUus as representing the reproductive powers of nature, 
a religion, in short, so uniformly characteristic of any primitive j^icultural 
society as to have no particular interest. Fortunately, however, our evidence 
is not altogether isolated. Because the religion of Harappa did not die out, 
but was handed down by successive generations of servile peasants, it is 
possible to link it up with the known beliefs of later ages and thereby 
better to estimate not only its intrinsic character but also its historical 
importance. 

The outstanding object is a seal on which is carved the figure of a three¬ 
faced god seated on a low Indian stool with knees bent double beneath him, 
heel to heel, and toes turned down, his arms outstretched and his hands, 
with the thumbs to the front, resting on his knees, a typical attitude of Yoga; 
he is fianked by animals, an elephant and a tiger on his right, a rhinoceros and 
a buffalo on his left, and two deer at his feet. This Mohenjo-daro figure can be 
recognized at once as the prototype of the historic Siva; Siva is represented 
with three (or with four, or five) faces; he is the Mahayogij the prince of 
Yogis, so that the attitude is proper to him; he is Lord of beasts; and the deer 
is sacred to him, and two deer, in exactly the pose that we have on the seal, are 
portrayed on many mediaeval images of Siva, just as, beneath the throne of 
Buddha, they symbolize the deer-park at Gaya. This is the most convincing, 
but by no means the only, representation wherein we can recognize the god 
Siva; a deity in the same Yogi attitude figures upon a faience seal and is 
accompanied by Nagas, one on either side of him, kneeling with hands 
uplifted in prayer; on another seal the god is again in the same posture but 
has only one face. 

Now Siva was not a member of the early Aryan pantheon; his introduction 
into it comes later, when the Aryan conquerors had settled dovra and by 
association with their subjects absorbed much of their old faith. Similarly the 
Nagas are still unknown in the literature of the Vedic Age but are prominent 
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in the later literature from the time of the Sutras onwards. Even in modem 
India the worship of aniconic stones, both natural and worked, plays an 
important role; the phallic form, the is the embodiment of Siva, the 
vulva form that of his a>nsort Mahadevi; ring«stones, having the same signi¬ 
ficance, are connected with the goddess of fertility and have many magical 
properties. None of these would seem to have any place in Aryan cults; all 
are characteristically Dravidic, but all of them are found in great numbers 
on the sites of the Indus valley cities. Of the terra-cottas, the hand-modelled 
female figure with high head-dress, usually nude except for belt and elaborate 
necklace but sometimes wearing a short t^t, is surely a deity and can safely 
be identified as the Earth goddess or Mother goddess; another, or perhaps 
the same, divinity, is represented on seals as in, or issuing from, a pi^ tree, 
with a worshipper kneeling before her and seven ministrants or votaries 
below, an epiphany of a tree spirit like the Yakshi of the Bharhut and Sanchi 
sculptures; incidentally one may notice that the sanctity of the pipaJ tree does 
not begin with the Bhodi tree of Gaya; rather because it was and had always 
been sacred was it chosen for the scene of the Buddha’s illumination. Where 
animals are represented, as they constantly are, it is generally difficult to say 
whether they are objeas of worship at all—^they may be symbols or vehicles 
of an anthropomorphic god, and they may be sacrificial victims; the faa that 
they are often shown feeding out of a special vessel or assodated with such 
things as lamps, which presumably are cult objects, gives them a ritual 
significance but does not necessarily mean that they are gods. On the other 
hand, when the bull (the commonest animal on the seals) is represented as 
wearing a wreath of flowers, the parallel afforded by modem Indian custom 
cannot be a mere coincidence. 

Without going farther into the details of the archaeological evidence—and 
much more could be cited—we can safely assert that the religion of classical 
India is a combination of two very different creeds, that of the Aryan invaders 
beii^ superimposed on that of the conquered race. An enslaved people is 
always apt to ding tenadously to its faidi, for the simple reason t^t belief 
is the only liberty left to it. The Aryans formed at best a minority, and the 
disproportion would become more marked as fresh conquests spread thdr 
dominion eastwards and southwards. The result was that in time the indi¬ 
genous fidth assumed the leading role; as Sir Mortimer Wheeler has put it, 
Indra had won the battle, but Siva won the war. But the continuity which 
we must recognize as a historic fact further implies that the religion of the 
Indus valley before the Aryan invasion was the religion of Dravidic India, 
not the spedal creation of the Harappa culture. It is tme that the nude female 
figurines which represent the Mother goddess are akin to those found in 
countries to the west, in Elam, Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt, and that both 
in thdr character and in their technique (e.g. the pellet eyeballs inserted in 
hollow sockets) they bear a remarkable resemblance to the terra-cottas of 
Sumer; and since the dominant dass in the Harapp§ state was composed of 
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people who had come into the Indus valley from the west CPart II, Chapter 1 ) 
it might be thought that the figurines belong to a non-Indian cult which those 
people brought with them from their original home. But an art form can be 
adapted to an existing tradition without altering its content, and a native idea 
can be expressed in a foreign technique and still remain fundamentally native; 
granted that the Harappa figurine-makers were influenced by western models, 
yet the Mother goddess certainly belongs to the Indian pantheon—^in no 
country is her worship so deep-rooted and ubiquitous as in India. A single 
representation of a double-headed Janus-like figure has been compared with a 
Sumerian stone carving of the Gudea period; the figure of the Sumerian 
demigod Gilgamesh has been more plausibly identified on four or five 
Mohenjo-daro seals; the dove as a sacred symbol is common at Mohen)o-daro 
and appears in Mesopotamia also; but none of these gives proof that there was 
a mixture of western and Indian elements in the Harappa religion. It is, of 
course, certain that over a long period there were close commercial relations 
between the Indus and the Euphrates valleys; during the earlier part of 
that period the Gilgamesh motif was one of the most popular subjects for 
Sumerian seals, and if it reappears on an Indian seal it can have been borrowed 
for its decorative value just as well as for its religious significance; in Meso¬ 
potamia we find seals with Indian designs which were unquestionably cut by 
Sumerian craftsmen—they are Mesopotamian cylinders instead of being 
Indian stamp-seals—^and the Indian gem-cutters may in the same way have 
adopted Sumerian designs. On the evidence that we possess it is safest to 
assume that the people of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, while enjoying a 
material civilization which was peculiar to the Indus valley and its immediate 
neighbourhood, shared the religion of the Dravidic population of India 
generally. That assumption justifies our interpretation of the Harappa 
monuments in the light of later Hinduism; it also makes the ultimate victory 
of Siva over Indra far more easy to explain than would have been the case 
had the non-Aryan elements in Hinduism to be attributed to the religion of 
the Indus valley alone. None the less it is to the Indus valley that the credit 
should be given for the survival of the religion. The high civilization of the 
Harappa people could not fail to influence not necessarily the content but the 
artistic expression of the common faith, producing something unattainable 
by the other Dravidic peoples, whose culture, as illustrated by archaeological 
discoveries, was of a relatively very low order. This is obviously true of the 
Mother goddess figurines with their western technique, and m the same way 
it needed the refined skill of the Mohenjo-daro gem-cutters to render in 
gl3Tptic form the attributes and character of Siva. While their more barbarous 
kinsmen were perforce content with the lihga and the baetylic stone, the 
artists of Harappa could translate ideas into visual shapes which would 
survive the political annihilation of the Harappa state. If by the analog!^ of 
later iconography we are able to trace back some of the religious conceptions 
of Hinduism to the dark ages of the Early Bronze period it is because the art 
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of the Indus valley had represented in inevitable forms the vague persons of 
the Dravidic gods. 


CHINA 

In the religions of latter-day China a very prominent part is played by 
ancestor-worship. Since ancestor-worship is wholly alien to Buddhism in its 
pure form as taught by Buddha, and since it is not included in the teaching 
(which is more philosophical than religious) of Lao Tzu, the founder of 
Taoism, its origin has to be sought elsewhere, and recent discoveries have 
proved that it is far older than any one of die systems which have been 
engrafted on it and must be accounted as a survival from the earliest days of 
Chinese civilization. 

The literary evidence available for the Shang period consists in the in¬ 
scribed orade-bones found in the Anyang district, and to this must be added 
the archaeological evidence provided by the tombs. Sin(% the orade-bones 
refer almost if not quite exdusivdy to the king and his family they deal only 
with the ancestor-worship practised by the royal house, and that may 
have been peculiar; but since the ritual of burial proves to be essentially the 
same for all classes—^the difference bdng one of degree only, corresponding 
to the varying importance of the individual dead—one may take it that ances¬ 
tor-worship was the common practice of Chinese sodety as a whole. The 
ritual was not simply a matter of pious sentiment, though affection might be 
an extra motive for the recently bereaved; when a king names over forty dead 
kinsmen, covering twenty-six generations, his offerings do not ^press a 
personal affection for ea(^ and all; they betoken a religious belief which, 
if we may judge from the number of inscriptions which refer respectivdy to 
ancestors and to gods in general, was in the Shang creed more practic^y 
important than belief in the gods. 

According to that belief a man’s real power began when he died. Death 
transformed the mortal man into a spirit, possessed of undefined but vast 
powers where his descendants were concerned. While not quite omnisdent 
or omnipotent the spirits could grant, or withhold, success in hunting, in 
agriculture, in war or in anything else, and they could punish those who 
fiuled to please them with famine, defeat, sickness or death; so awfiil were 
they that it was dangerous even to pronounce the personal names they had 
borne in life, and they were best designated by their relationship and the 
day on whi(± they were bom or died, as ^Grandfather Tuesday’, ‘Elder 
brother Saturday’, and so on. 

To the dead, then, offerings had to be made, both at the time of burial and 
afterwards, so long as the family remained. The dead man, wrapped, appar¬ 
ently, in matting, was laid in die grave with such furniture as his relatives 
could afford—in the case of the very poor a few pottery vessels and perhaps 
a lutinze dagger-axe, while an offidd of high rank might have a profusion of 
beautifully cast decorated bronze vessels. These were genuine objects, not 
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the crude copies which in later tunes were specially manu&ctured for burial 
purposes, nor like the flimsy paper imitations of still more recent days; the 
Shfijig people seem not to have evolved the idea that spirits can be satisfied 
as muc^ by the 'ghosts’ of thing s as by the things themselves; for them the 
spirits were real and the offerings made to them must be real also. In the case 
of the kings realism was carried to the farthest extent. A pit was dug which 
might be 6o feet square and over 40 feet deep, witii on each side a sloped 
passage or stairway leading down from ground-level. In the pit, and covering 
the greater part of its area, there was construaed a tomb-diamber of wood 
finely carved or adorned with designs in polychrome lacquer; in this was laid 
the body of the king, and in and around it an astonishing wealth of objects, 
induding such things as chariots with their horses, and the bodies of atten¬ 
dants, women wearing elaborate head-dresses of turquoise or soldiers with 
copper helmets; then the pit was filled with earth pounded into a solid mass 
as was done for house foundations, and in the filling more human victims 
were buried, so that the total number might run into two or three himdred. 

Afrer this elaborate ritual of burial, which bears in details a remarkable 
resemblance to the Sumerian ritual of the Early Dynastic period and may, 
like the use of metal, be due to western influences,^? there was still need for the 
regularly recurrent sacrifices which furnished nourishment for the spirits 
and won their favourable response to prayer. The spirits of the ancestors 
dwelt with and were xmder the rule of Ti, the great god, and they acted as 
mediators and intercessors between him and their human descendants; 
prayers to the ancestors take the form of imploring them to ask god to do this 
or that. This mediation would be forthcoming only if the spirits were satisfied 
by the proper offerings. The character of these can be gathered from bone 
inscriptions. Drink offerings of spirituous liquor seem to have been the only 
product of the soil that was presented to the dead, or to the gods; of such 
things as bread or fruit there is no mention—^in fact, according to a story of the 
Chou period, when a high official directed in his will that during the first year 
after his death his favourite delicacy, water-chestnuts, should be sacrificed to 
him, his strait-laced son decided t^t filial duty must give way to orthodox 
tradition and refused to carry out so irregular an order. The normal sacrifices 
were of men and animals—cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, and occasionally horses 
and birds. The total number of victims sacrificed at a time was usually small, 
from one to ten; but for an important ceremony might be very large—‘one 
hundred cups of liquor, one hundred sheep and three hundred cattle’; and in 
several inscriptions a hundred and even thme hundred human victims are 
mentioned. The human victims of a tomb sacrifice performed after the actual 
burial, either as the last act of the ceremony or at a later date, were decapitated 
and buried in pits, ten to a pit, sometimes with their hands tied behind their 
backs, furnished each with a uniform outfit of small bronze knives, axe-heads 
and grinding-stones, and their skulls were buried separately, in small square 
pits close by. With reference to these victims the bone inscriptions use 
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different words: someciines sometimes 'captives’, but most often, and 
always where large numbers are concerned, 'Ch’iang* which, as written, 
combines the signs for 'men’ and 'sheep’ and is said to mean 'barbarian 
shepherds of the Wesf. Qearly then the sacrificial victims were not Shang but 
foreigners’ and prisoners-of-war; and since on the orade-bones the question 
repeatedly asked is 'Shall we be successful in capturing Ch’iang ?’ it would 
appear that military expeditions were sent out for the express purpose of 
collecting offerings for the altars of gods and ancestors. Isolated cases of 
human sacrifice, usually performed in connection with the death of an 
emperor or after a military campaign, occur not infrequently down to the 
sixth century BC, after which time the practice gradually died out as being 
contrary to the leaching of Confiidus. But in the Shang period it was an 
essentid part of Chinese religious ritual. 

All sacrifices other than those in the tombs of the kings were celebrated in 
temples, in 'the House of the Spirits’. About the ritual very little is known. 
The liquor was poured out on the ground as a libation; animals, or special 
parts of the aniinals, were generally burnt by fire, but sometimes buried in 
the earth or thrown into water; the last two methods were employed for 
offeiinp to human ancestors, while the burnt offerings, according to the 
orade-bones, were destined for the gods; but how far this distinction really 
hdd good it is impossible to say, and it may even be that for the Shang people 
the distinction was too vague to be consistently observe. 

In the bone inscriptions two signs are used for 'spirits’; the first is taken 
from the human figure and should therefore apply only to ancestors; it 

might be translated 'ghosts’. The second sign, yrj\j may represent 'the 

spiritual forces streaming down from the heavens to men below’; one would 
therefore expect it to apply only to the gods, but in fact its reference is 

not always unambiguous, e.g. it forms part of the sign for 'temple’, 

'House of Spirits’, but the temple is assodated with ancestor-worship as 
much as with the cult of the gods. But there were gods. Some of these 
were powers of nature or natural features; one orade-bone records 'a burnt 
offering of four cattle to the sources of the Haan river’, the river on which 
the dty Shang stood, perhaps an offering made because of a drought such 
as that of c, 1190 BC when ihe river ceased to flow. The earth was a deity 
which later, and probably in Shang times also, was symbolized by an 
earthen moimd ('the Earth of the region’) piled up in the centre of each 
village; possibly this is the 'Queen Earth’ of after ages. Mention is made 
of the 'Dragon Woman’ and of the 'Eastern Mother’ and the 'Western 
Mo±er’ and of the 'Ruler of the [Four?] Quarters’; sacrifices are offered 
to the east, west and south, and to the wind, the 'King Wind’ and 'the 
Wind, the Envoy of Ti’. Ti, or Shang Ti, 'the Ruler Above’ seems to 
have been the chief god. He was specially concerned with war, and the king 
of Shang would not open a canq>aign without consulting Ti; he was asked 
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about the prospects of the year’s crops, he was one of the powers who could 
assure sufficient rain, and generally he could allot good or bad fortune to 
men. War was, perhaps, his peculiar province, but his other attributes were 
shared by the other gods and by the ancestors; at best he ranked as primus 
inter pares. It has, indeed, been suggested that he was himself but a deified 
ancestor, the progenitor of all the Shang kings, or that he embodies all the 
royal ancestry; that is possible, but the argument adduced in support of the 
theory, namely the fact that certain of the Shang kings bear such names as 
Ti I and Ti Hsin, could just as well be urged against it, seeing that theophoric 
names, i.e. names compounded with the name of a god, of the sort common in 
Sumer and in other lands of the anci^t Middle East, imply the recognition 
of an already existing deity. Another explanation of Ti, perhaps more plaus¬ 
ible, is based on the fact that in Shang Dynasty Chinese ffie word Tj is almost 
(and sometimes absolutely) identical with another word liao which means 
*to present a burnt offering’; on the oracle-bones, in a sentence such as 
‘present as a burnt offering five bulls to Ti’, the words liao and Ti are written 
identically. The theory, therefore, is that Ti was originally the ritual of sacri¬ 
ficing to the anc^tors or to other gods and that men gradually confused the 
sacrifice with the deity sacrificed to, and so came to think of it as itself a 
separate god, just as in India the Aryans who poured darified butter into the 
sacrificial fire known as Ani (this being the means for obtaining favours from 
the gods), attributed such potency to the means that in due time th^ deified 
it and Agni became a High God. Both theories may contain an element of 
truth; but no one logical explanation is likely to be exclusively true; the 
religious conceptions of the primitive Chinese were so vague, not to say 
muddled, that any attempt to rationalize them runs the risk of misrepresen¬ 
tation. The Shang people were ilioroughly convinced of the survival of their 
human ancestors and of their supernatural powers; in addition they might 
imagine a deity behind any natural phenomenon, but such a deity seems to 
have been strangely impersonal; the nature of their religion did not call for 
any closer definition or differentiation of the gods. 

Both the gods and the ancestors existed; they had knowledge and they 
had power, power for good and for evil. The purpose of rdigion was there¬ 
fore twofold: to secure by offerings the favour of the gods, so that they might 
grant to the suppliant not evil but good, and to wrest from the gods the 
knowledge that would guide his actions in this world. The sacrifices have been 
described; the knowledge was to be gained by divination. 

One m^od of divination was, probably, by mediums, in Shang as in later 
days, but naturally no material evidence for t^t remains. The other method, 
for which we have evidence in plraty, was the interpretation of the cracks 
produced by heat in tortoise-shell or in bone. Of the two materials the former 
seems to have been the original and the most efficacious, for there are frequent 
references to consulting ‘the tortoise’, or ‘the Great Tortoise’, whereas bone 
is never mentioned as such. When, in 1395 bc, P’an Keng shifted his capital 
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to Anyang he reminded his discontented subjects, *You did not presump¬ 
tiously oppose the decision of the Tortoise’. 

Archaeology shows that this was a method inherited by the Shang people 
from the Neolithic ‘black pottery’ peoples of north-eastern China; in the 
Shang practice (whidi was in the hands of a small college of diviners, though 
the king himself might conduct his own divining) the scapulae and 1^ bones 
of oxen—^probably the victims of sacrifice—and ^e shells of tortoises, which 
certainly had been sacrificed, were trimmed and polished, and then oblong 
pits about three-quarters of an inch long were sunk in them, eadi pit serving 
for one consulmtion, the number of pits being determined by the area, so that 
a large tortoise-shell might have upwards of seventy pits. The enquirer put 
his question, and the diviner then applied heat, probably by pressing a red- 
hot bronze point against one side of the pits; the heat caused two cracks, one 
intersecting the pit, the other running t^ugh the point of application, and 
it was from the angle taken by the second crack that the amwer of the spirit 
was made known. The answer could only take two forms, ‘yes’ and ‘no’, 
or ‘fortunate’ and ‘unfortunate’; the question therefore had to be put in a 
form admitting of so simple an answer and, if the problem was at all com¬ 
plicated, a whole series of questions might be required so that the final reply 
was obtained by a process of elimination. Fortunately for the modem student, 
in about lo per cent of the consultations the question and the answer were 
engraved upon the bone or shell; why this was done in some cases and not in 
others it is impossible to say, but the inscriptions that do appear are the somce 
of nearly all our knowledge about the Shang period. 

The questions are severely practical. Some deal with sacrifice, to whom it 
should ^ made—^it was, of course, essential to find out which deity had to be 
propitiated—and when, and with what kind of offerings. A very common 
subject is war; the king enquires of the orade when to declare war, how many 
men to engage, whether to attack or remain on the defensive, and what pros¬ 
pects were there of booty and prisoners ? The crops—^the outlook for each 
kind of grain and for the output of liquor; the weather, not only the general 
forecast but the immediate—^‘Will it rain tonight ?’ (and in a few cases we are 
given not only the offidal answer ‘No’ but the comment ‘It really didn’t 
rain!’); illness—^will the patient recover?; dreams—does such and such a 
dream portend good or evil?; and the astrologer’s usual gambit, ‘Will next 
week be lucky or unludcy?’; and finally, and very often, ‘Will the Powers 
help ?’ ‘Shall I receive aid ?’ ‘Will the spirit of Grandfa^er aid the king ?’ 
Such is the information that man in andent China desired to obtain from 
the spirit world, and to obtain it was the whole purpose of religion. 

This primitive and materialistic creed is important not for its content but 
for the enduring influence it has exerted upon China. Because ancestor- 
worship, looking ever to the past, is above aU things conservative, it has hdped 
to secure for Chinese dvilization a continuity such as no other people luve 
enjoyed, a stability proof against military defeats and political upheavals 
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which otherwise would have broken the thread of tradition and obliterated 
the country’s past. It may at first appear strange that the world’s longest-lived 
culture, one distinguished from the outset by intellectual ability and extreme 
refinement of art, should for more than three thousand years cling to a 
religion so barbarous as that suggested by the Shang documents. The Shang 
creed was indeed purely materialistic in its aims and it had nothing whatsoever 
to do with morals or ethics; its spirits were ndther good nor evil, and of its 
followers it required nothing but the sacrifices whereby the spirits were 
placated. What must be noted is that China never produced any substitute for 
it; Lao Tz’ii and Confucius alike taught not a religion but a philosophy; they 
supplied what had been wanting in the national religion, i.e. a system of 
ethics, 4 <^ and thereby so reinforced its hold upon the national* conscience that 
when the foreign region of Buddhism was introduced in the early years of 
the Christian era, its adoption did not involve the jettisoning of the spiritual 
side of the old faith. For crude as that old faith was in its oudook and 
barbarous in its ritual, ancestor-worship as such has its spiritual side and 
makes a peculiarly human appeal; with its bloody sacrifices reduced to a 
more or less poetic s3rmbolism and its ignorant magic either dropped or 
rel^ated to a seconda^ place, the simple Shang belief that men lived after 
death and became sources of guidance and protection for their descendants 
and proper objects of worship satisfied a natural craving in man and did 
more than anything else to form the ideals of Chinese civilization. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VIII 

1. This name of the Earth goddess, which we find in the time of the First Dynasty of Ur, 
seems not to have been used in the Jamdat Nasr period; it certainly does not occur on 
the numerous tablets of that date foimd at Ur. 

2. According to Professor I. M. Diakonoff there were fields belonging to individual patri¬ 
archal families. These fields could be bought and sold. Sometimes the ruler bought 
them. Some fields, therefore, were not the property of the theocratic state. 

3. The absolute autonomy of Sumerian cities in religious afiairs was in fact perhaps not 
quite so absolute; see M. Lambert ‘Polyth^isme et monolfttrie des dt^s sum^ennes*, 
in Revue de VHistoire des Relcom, 157 (i960), pp. 1-20. 

4. SAKIf p. 37, No. 1-7. 

5. Professor I. M. Diakonoff points out that a dty state was governed by a ruler together 
with a Council of Elders and an Assembly, while the kings of Ur were autocrats. 

6. J. B. Pritchard, ‘The Death of Gilgamesh’, Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the 
Old Testament (Princeton, 1950; 2nd ed., 1955), p. Si. 

7. E.g. the Sargonid cemetery at Ur; one might compare with the mediaeval cemetery 
inside the Bab en-Nasr at Aleppo. 

8. This is the accepted view, but the texts quoted in its support do not always bear the 
desired meaning. Thus when Urukagina lays the blame for the sacking of Lagash on 
Lugalzaggisi ‘and on his goddess Nidaba’, the translation ‘his personal goddess* begs the 
question. In this, as in other cases, the expression ‘his god* or ‘the god of my fiither* 
would apply just as well to the &mily god as to any personal god. 
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9. In the opinion of Professor J. Ledant, stress should be laid on the local aspea of Egyptian 
religion. The very numerous local gods all along the Nile valley werej of course, mani¬ 
festations of the same universal divine force. These gods preserved their geographical 
personality; they were attached to the localities of which they were the respective ‘lords’. 
They were the ‘gods of the dties*, worshipped and solicited by the populace; the temple 
inhabited by the dty god is sacred soil, where the local demiurge is believed to have 
inaugurated creation. Thus at Hermopolis, whatever great dynastic god may have been 
dominant at one time or another, it is always to Thoth that texts make constant reference. 

10. See supra, p. 409, n. 18. 

11. The categorical form of this and the following sentences xnay be challenged by some 
authorities. Professor John A. Wilson objects as follows: ‘the term “totemism” has two 
levels of applicability; first, the totem is emblematic of the group; secondly, the group 
is descended from or related by blood to the toton; Egyptian totemism is only of the 
first level. A bull was the totem of Hermonthis, and a single, specially marked bull was 
maintained by the conummity as the seat and sign of this divinity of the group. Other 
bulls in that community had no essential sanrtity, before the confusion of Graeco- 
Roman times. In other words, there was no blood-relationship of the people of Hermon¬ 
this to bull as bull. There is no evidence that the native of Hermopolis, dty of the ibis 
god Thoth, 'believed that he was descended from an ibis. Men were not in the lineage 
of Atum and the later gods.’ 

As against this view Sir Leonard Woolley asks how the totem animal came to be iden¬ 
tified with a god, or to be emblematic of the group. Also it must be pointed out that 
Pharaoh, at any rate, called himself Homs, the falcon. The generally accepted view 
credits ihe Egyptian with a fine-drawn and logical definition of his religious beliefs 
which is entirely lacking in his mythology as a whole. 

12. In the prehistoric cemetery at Badari there were found graves of cows, dogs (or jackals), 
sheep and goats. E. J. Baumgartel comments as follows: ‘thus animal worship in Egypt 
goes back as far as the Badarian age, never to die out as long as Egyptian religion was 
practised’; but the burial of animals does not prove the worship of them. The fact that 
the animal graves occur in the cemetery merely implies that these were funerary sacrifices 
for the benefit of the human dead. 

13. Scenes of this kind are sometimes found on cylinder seals; see G. Godron, ‘Notes 
d’dpigraphie thinite’, Armales du Service des Antiquitis de rSgypte, Vol. 54 (1957), 
pp. I9I--206. 

14. It may perhaps prove necessary to qualify slightly the author’s conviction that the Egyp¬ 
tians were unable to conceive of any existence other than the physical. 

15. The absence of any general study of the psychology of the Ancient Egyptians is greatly 
to be regretted. 

16. Professor J. Ledant draws attention to the fact that the reliefs are also for the living. 
The splendour shown is also meant to invite the visitors to accord consideration to the 
dead man, to make a rich offering or, better still, pronounce the funerary formula in 
&vour of the dead man. 

17. Yet the dead man does not remain entirely outside the scene represented: he is shown 
walking among the figures portrayed on the walls of the tomb, thus taking some part in 
their activity. 

18. Professor J. Ledant emphasizes the fiict that certain individual prayers, on the contrary, 
were addressed to the sun: they were the solar hymns sung by those who had themselves 
portrayed in the act of offering a stde to the glory of the Sun god. 

19. Professor J. Ledant emphasizes the importance of not losing sight of the Bull (or Falctm) 
god Mentu, whose name was honoured in those of the Eleventh Dynasty (Mentuhotrp). 
It is, moreover, important to specify that Amon, about whose true nature (in spite of 
K. Sethe’s essay Amon und die Acht Urgdtter) we are still very ill-informed, was assimi¬ 
lated to R8, the Sun god, forming the composite god Amon-R& 
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ao. Sir Leonard Woolley was doubtless thinking of Mry-Ptah. It is, however, consideied 
that this ‘chief treasurer’ (or rather ‘director of the treasury’) was merely a homonym of 
the contemporary high priest [see A. Varille, Armales du ServUe des Antiguitis de PEgypte, 
Vol. 40 (1940), p. 647; W. Helck, Zur Venoaltung des Mittleren und Neuen Reichs (1958), 
p. 40^1. 

21. npie elements of the mounting attention given to Aton are already discernible in the 
time of the predecessors of Amenhotep III. 

22. It should not be forgotten, however, that a great temple of Aton had been construaed 
at Kamak itself at the beginning of the reign. The excavations of H. Chevrier have 
brought to light the colossal Osiric statues of the king in the eastern sector of Kamak. 
Innumerable small blocks of sandstone (‘Talatates’) coming from this sanctuary have 
been discovered in re-use particularly as filling for the foundations of the Hypostyle Hall 
or, again, as filling for the second and ninth pylons of the Great Tonple of jCanuk itself. 

23. It is, however, essential to the study of the religious psychology of Ancient Egypt to 
note that the Amamian revolution, though the best known, was not the only religious 
revolution of Ancient Egypt. 

24. From a certain viewpoint, monotheism may be regarded as basic to the religious con¬ 
ception of the Ancient Egyptians, as is contended by H. Junker and E. Drioton in their 
w^-known works on this subject. 

25. Professor I. M. Diakonoff considers that it was very profitable for the priests of Amon 
and for the governing classes to picture Amon as the god of the poor. 

Sir Leonard Woolley, however, maintains that profit was not the motive; this picture 
of Amon does not originate with the ofiidal priesthood. Exploration of the social back¬ 
ground of evidence should never be neglected. The most personal prayers come, of course, 
from the necropolis quarry workers living in the workers’ village of Deir-el-Medineh. 

26. Professor J. Leclant observes that the tradition of the Wisdoms is continuous throughout 
Egyptian literature, remaining always the basis of education. 

27. E. A. Speiser, ‘The Hurrian Participation in the Civilizations of Mesopotamia, Syria 
and Palestine’, Journal of World History^ I, 2 (October, 1953), p. 312. 

28. No doubt the present exposition could be completed by the recent research on this 
subject. An Anatolian (partly Hittite) and a Hurrian (northern Mesopotamia, Syria) 
pantheon prior to the famous Mitannian symbiosis (2000-1700 BC) are now clear. The 
intrusion of the Hurrians into the Anatolian pantheon did not take place until after the 
Hittite expeditions into Syria (1600-1500 BC). 

29. Many scholars think that the Mithras of Hellenistic and Roman times was almost 
certainly a newcomer from Iran in Achaemenian times, not the descendant of the 
Mitaimians. The date of the Mithraeum of Alalakh is also open to discussion. 

30. Professor E. Laroche observes that several texts explicitly state that the Hittite king was 
the delegate of the gods, charged with the administration of the countries belonging to 
these gods; see H. G. Gttterbock, in ‘Authority and Law in the Ancient Near East’, 
American Oriental Society, Journal^ Supplement 17 (1954). 

31. Professor I. M. Diakonoff points to the existence of a Hurrite (or Hittite ?) seal depicting 
a hmnan sacrifice. In his view, the Hurrians and the Hitdtes were no more humane than 
their neighbours. 

32. In the opinion of Professor E. Laroche, the small remaining fragment of the Hurrian 
version of the Gtlgamesh is practically unintelligible. There exists, on the other hand, 
a Hittite version of the Gilgamesh of which Otten, in particular, has made a study. 

33. Dr D. C. Baramki observes that the Moabites, Edomites and Arameans make their 
appearance as settled folk only after the Amama Age, and after the onslaught of the 
Habiru and Sa Gaz. The evidence seems to indicate that these peoples did not settle in 
Syria until the Iron Age. They seem to be partially descended from the Habiru; 
Canaanites and Amurru were already settled in the Near East at that time. They had 
come as a single wave in the twenty-second century BC. There were already Semites in 
the area who had come at the beginning of the third millennium BC. Hie Phoenicians 
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referred to here were, of course, slightly different from the later folk of the twelfth 
century BC. 

'34. Professor A. Caquot points out that Philon of Byblos provides the only evidence that 
Elyon’s consort was an Earth goddess. Bil (one of Marduk’s titles) plays no role among the 
western Semites at this time and figures as a ‘Sun god’ only in HeUenistic times. 

35. On a seal from Kydonia he stands between the horns of consecration. 

36. Paiace of Mims^ IV, pp. 152 sq. 

37. Sir Leonard Woolley wrote the following note: ‘My treatment here of Abraham has been 
most strongly opposed by my Russian critics, who say that I make “no difference between 
history and myth; the latter is presented as history’’; they allow that, thinking that 
Abraham was historical, I have a right to my own opinion, but think that I should not 
disregard other well>fbimded opinions on the subject, and urge that all Soviet scholars 
will insist on such opinions being brought to the notice of the reader. 

‘I was, of course, aware that Abraham has been dismissed as a myth. The theory was 
propounded by Gennan scholars of the nineteenth century; they were admirable textual 
critics, but they had (and could have) no archaeological Imowledge, and they were bad 
historians. Today their extreme views arc rejected by most scholars, who are ready to 
place more reliance upon ancient tradition as distinguished from myth; if they are 
approved by all Soviet scholars it is because they agree with Marxist principles, which 
were formtilated when the “Higher Criticism’’ still held the field. 

*I do not hold that the Hebrew tradition is impeccable, but am convinced that it has a 
historical basis. Abraham I believe to be a confiation of at least two (and probably three) 
historical individuals; allowing for that (quite imderstandable) confosion, the incidents 
related are likely to be correct on the whole—some of them, indeed, reflect contemporary 
conditions so accurately that they could not have been invented at a later date when 
those conditions no longer existed. 1 have put forward at length the evidence on which 
my conclusions are based in my book Abr^am (London, 1936); in this History detailed 
argument would be out of place, and I have simply assumed the historical basis of 
tradition.’ 

For the past two decades the Bible has been shown to be a us^l guide to archaeological 
research though not to be a reliable one. Some critics of Sir Leonard Woolley’s book, 
Abraham, consider that it remains uncertain whether Abraham resided in Ur or another 
city of the same name. The similarity of Abraham’s father’s name, Terah, to the name 
of the Moon god might be a coincidence, the critics say. On the other hand, unhewn altar 
stones like those used by the Jews but not used in the Sumerian tradition have been 
found at Ur. Sir Leonard Woolley has dated Abraham at c. 1920-1800 BC by reference 
to the Old Testament record and has supported this by identifying the word ‘Habiru’, 
in use at the time, as a reference to the Hebrews. He concluded that the god whom 
Abraham took with him was an unnamed family deity and that his god became the 
Hebrew Yahweh. At present this construction remains a hypothesis not accepted by all 
scholars. See W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore, 1940), pp. 
179-82; S. W. Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, I, Ancient Times (2nd 
ed.. New York, 1952), p. 34* In order to obtain a clearer idea of the real position con¬ 
cerning Abrah^, attention should be given to the nomad life of the period; see J. R. 
Kupper, Les nomades en Misopotamie au temps des rois de Mari (Paris, 1957), and J. 
Bottiro, ‘Le probl&me des Habiru k la 4^™*^ Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale’, 
Sod^t^ Asiatique, Coiners, XII (Paris, 1954). 

38. Dr D. C. Baramki considers that the excavations at Ras Shamraj Byblos, Megiddo, 
Beisan and Gezer show that these cities were at this time well fortified with strong walls. 
During this period dvilixation reached hdghts not again achieved by this area until the 
Hellenistic Age. Abraham seems, according to the Bible, to have been a roving nomad. 
The peculiarity of the followers of Abraham is therefore much bener explained as a 
contrast between the nomadic barbarism of Abraham and his followers, who may have 
been the ‘Terahites’ of the Ras Shamra tablets, and the settled and more dvilized dty 
communities of Canaan. 
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39. Genesis xxvii. 46. 

40. Sir Leonard Woolley wrote the following note in response to objections formulated by 
Russian scholars: ‘Prof. I. M. Diakonoff has challenged my treatment of Moses as a 
historical character in the same way as he has challenged that of Abraham. Againj I believe 
that there is a basis of truth in the tradition, though imagina tion has been more active in 
colouring the various incidents or, in some cases perhaps, in inventing them. It would be 
impossible to discuss the origins of the Hebrew religion without mentio ning Moses; 
the part played by the Mosaic tradition is too important to be omitted. If, as Professor 
Diakonoif maintains, Moses was a figment of the Hebrew imagination, his creation \ras an 
astonishing feat, for his “history” symbolizes to perfection the gradual change in Hebrew 
religion, and that implicitly, as if his creators were unaware of what they were doing. 
Actually in my account of the religion I have treated Moses as a symbol without insisting 
on his historical character as an individual, citing those incidents which, perhaps in a 
poetic form, throw light upon religious ideas. I should have thought it obvious that when 
I quoted from a psalm “the sea saw that and fled”, 1 was not relating a historical fact, or 
when I said that the presence of the tribal deity was “symbolized by the fire and cloud 
that accompanied their march”, I was not accepting a miracle without comment. 1 
believe that to most readers “this uncritical and quite unhistorical narrative” will present 
no difficulty.’ 

41. Professor I. M. Diakonoff contends that the golden calf was an image of a male animal; 
it is therefore doubtful that it could be made in honour of the goddess Hathor. 

Sir Leonard Woolley thinks that the fact that the editor of Exodus used a masculine 
word is probably due to a mistake m the 600-year-old oral tradition; in his view, a male 
calf would be difficult to explain. 

42. According to a scholar on behalf of the National Commission of Israel, ‘the sabbatical 
year’ seems to show that Mosaic legislation was not entirely designed for a nomad tribe. 
Sir Leonard Woolley, however, considers that the sabbatical year is a late institution. 

43. According to a scholar on behalf of the National Commission of Israel these promises 
are enumerated in Deuteronomy and can hardly be used as illustrative of the Broo^ Age 
religion of Israel. 

44. Sidney Smith, The Statue of Idri-rm (London, 1949). 

45. This is one of the Phoenician legends recorded on tablets found at Ugarit. It must, 
however, be remembered that the original interpremtion proposed for these texts no 
longer meets with complete acceptance. 

46. See discussion, p. 412, note 38. 

47. Professor I. M. Diakonoff suggests that the burial ritual described here can be found 
where every human society has reached a certain stage of development. There is, there¬ 
fore, no reason to think that it was borrowed from the Sumerians who lived some 1,500 
years earlier and thousands of miles away. 

48. Professor Shigeki Kaizuka et al. point out that sections of the Book of History, Shu Chingt 
dating from the early Chou era show that the concept of Heaven was given a definite 
moral interpretation—Heaven aids the good ruler and punishes the bad. At least among 
the ruling class religious ideas and moral concepts had become fused long before the 
timf! of Confucius or Lao Tz’u. Confucius seems to have been anxious to preserve these 
earlier moral concepts which, in the social and political upheaval of his own time, were 
being spumed. In attempting to do so he modified and broadened them, of course. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


THE FINE ARTS 

T he distinction between the fine and the applied arts is largely artificial. 

Although sculpture and painting may serve no more than purely aes¬ 
thetic ends and be judged as works of art wholly on their own merits, yet both 
sculpture and painting are equally liable to be called in for the decoration 
of useful objects, so much so that between them ±ey cover the entire field 
of applied art, where judgemmt must needs be based on functional criteria 
in the first pkce, with aesthetic values relegated to the second. The line is 
indeed difficult to draw. The applied art reflects more or less faithfully the 
*fine art’ of its period, and often, lacking other evidence, we can deduce the 
character of the fine art only from the surviving examples of the more com¬ 
mercial product; this is pre-eminently the case with early China, where we 
have to rely on little but the decorative bronze castings for our knowledge of 
artistic styles, and with prehistoric India, where the material—painted pottery 
and engraved seals together with half a dozen figurines in the roimd—^is 
again sadly inadequate. But although the boundary between fine and applied 
art be indeterminate, the two provinces are none the less really different. 
Excavation in Egypt has furnished us with an endless variety of examples of 
the applied arts of the finest quality and in every sort of material; but if from 
those alone we were to conjure up a picture of Egyptian art it would be 
astonishingly unlike that presented by the statues, the reliefs and the paintings 
which come from the temples and the tombs. Egypt is indeed unique in the 
conspectus of its ancient art which it affords, illustrated at every stage by 
masterpieces, so that our first study should be of Egypt and, in Egypt, of the 
course of the major arts. 

In a history of man’s cultural progress any discussion of the fine arts of 
painting and sculpture might seem to be out of place. A great work of art 
results from the genius of an individual and may reflect only in a very small 
degree the conditions of amtemporary society thus the astonishing pictures 
of Altamira and Lascaux were painted at a time when man’s manner of life 
and his moral and intellectual outlook were those of the primitive savage, 
and if sculpture were to be accepted as a criterion then a comparison of the 
‘Venus of Willendorf ’ with one of the statues of Mr Henry Moore might 
lead to the conclusion that for thirty thousand years civilization had been 
stagnant. 

On the other hand, our understanding of a people or of a period will be 
sadly incomplete unless the art of that people or period be taken as an 
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essential element of its culture. But from that point of view what really matters 
is not the production of a masterinece but the public reaction to art in general. 
Most people, at most time, have demanded, though for very different raisons, 
the representation in plastic or pictorial form of natural objects; their dgmand 
has been met by men who may be either artists or craftsmen. The latter, 
possessing no more than technical ability, are inspired only by the tastes of 
their clients—^they follow the current foshion, make what the public wants, 
and so reflect faithfully the spirit of their time. The artist expresses hims elf 
in his work, but will seldom lose sight of his public, and in so far as he is a 
child of his generation the self which he expresses is ge rmane to his people 
and period; he may be an innovator, breaking new ground, but if he succeeds 
in winning popular approval then ids work can fairly be said to rq)resent the 
spirit of his age and country, not as he found it but as he has helped to mould 
it. 

But here a caveat is called for. In the ancient Levant the artist’s public, to 
which he had to appeal and which he might influence, was for the most part 
stricdy limited. Not only were his patrons confined to the aristocracy, but 
very little of his work would ever be seen by the people at large; the ‘spirit 
of the age’ which he represents is in fact that of a numerically small 
Strictly limited also was the sphere in which the artist might work, at least 
in those countries, Egypt and Mesopotamia, which afford us the best material 
for study; he was not at liberty to give free rein to his imagination, to make his 
own choice of subject or even to strike out a new line in technique. His 
patrons did not regard a work of art as something having an independent 
value, something to be judged by aesthetic standards; it was utilitarian, a 
means to an end which had nothing to do with art as such,and if they required 
it to be beautiful that was because by its beauty it better fulfilled its useful 
function. That was not the point of view of the artist, who was interested in 
his work as such; but he was obliged to accept its limitations on the whole 
and could even profit by them, much as the poet may profit by the discipline 
of the rigid sonnet-form, so that on the rare occasion on which he flouts 
convention the modem spectator is almost shocked into disapproval. 

Egypt 

Egyptian art was from the outset representational and, subject to certain 
conventions, realistic. For the earliest stages of its development there is no 
good evidence, but from the beginning of the Dynastic period we have an 
ivory statuette of a king (PI. 33, a) which, though isolated, is enough to show 
the natural bent of the Egyptian sculptor untrammelled by convention. It is 
amazing ly naturalistic; the attitude and gestures are imposed from within, 
not dictated by any stylistic tradition; this weary and disillusioned old man, 
having none of the aloof assurance of the later Pharaohs, is a living organism.; 
we have here not a monument but a human presence. 

Something of the same sort, though technically crader, can be seen in the 
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carving in relief on the so-called *Lion palette* (PI. 33, b); in it a number of 
figures, men, birds and a lion, combine to make a realistic group in which all 
arc related together by action or by interest; it is a picture intended to 
produce a three-dimensional effect, an illustration of a single event in time 
and place, not a statement of a general truth. When we turn from this to the 
famous mace-head of Khasekhamui (PI. 15) the change is evident, for 
though the background incidents are pictorially treated and though the king’s 
figure retains a certain vigour and lively tension yet its hieratic pose suggests 
a symbolic conception; the relief illustrates not any one event but a recurrent 
function of royalty. Still more is this the case with the palette of Narmer 
(PI. 31, b); the minor figures bear no spatial relation to the main group so that 
their presence has to be explained by reading rather than by visual apprehen¬ 
sion, and the king sla^i^ Ms enemy by a symbolic gesture that is without 
movement or emotion. Pharaoh inevitably overcomes his foes, and the palette 
is a monumental work stating that general truth. 

Thus early was there imposed on Egyptian art the convention which was to 
last almost throughout its history. 

The convention results from the uses to which the fine arts were dedicated, 
i.e. to the furnishing of temples and of tombs. In the private houses there were 
no statues of any sort. In the house of a rich man stone door-jambs or lintels 
might bear carved inscriptions, but scenes in painting or in relief found a 
place only in the private chapel in the garden; the walls were indeed painted, 
but only with some decorative scheme based on architectural or floral motifs, 
not with pictures in which men or animals played any part. The sculptor and 
the painter were not decorators, nor was it ^eir aim to appeal to the aesthetic 
sense of the spectator; their purpose was far more serious, on the one hand 
to assert the divinity of Pharaoh, on the other to secure the well-being of a 
man’s soul. Temple art and tomb art were thus differently inspired, but both 
were essentially religious and both could express the ideas inherent in them 
only by the hdp of a style which removed their subject from the realm of 
normal life, from all considerations of space and time. 

By the time of the Fourth Dynasty the style had been fully developed and 
was set for good and all. The exquisite wooden reliefs of Hesire (PI. 31, a) and 
the tomb paintings of Rahotep in the Third Dynasty, the magnificent diorite 
statue of Khafra (PI. 34, a), the triads of Menkau-ra and the famous *Sheikh el 
Beled* of the Third Dynasty, these embody all the principles whidi later 
artists, even allowing for the deviations of the Amarna revolution, were faith¬ 
fully if not slavishly to observe. It is not true that Egyptian art stagnated, 
or that its history is simply one of slow degeneration; changes were made and 
innovations were introduced, such that a statue or a relief can be dated with 
tolerable accuracy on internal evidence alone; but none the less, there is an 
astonishing continuity, and for the most part changes, when they occur, are 
not due to any novel aesthetic but reflect some modification of religious belief. 

In Egyptian painting and relief—and the two are almost identical in so far 
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as the relief is invariably low 3 and was generally enhanced by colour—the 
formed style involves certain conventions which to the modem European eye 
may appear primitive and almost puerile; it is indeed the permanence of 
these features that induces the mistaken idea of the *changelessness* of 
Egyptian art. In the carved or painted scenes there is no perspective and no 
illusion of depth ;4 generally speaking the human figures, identical in size, 
are aligned along a single base, in profile, with no background to suggest 
their setting; even when, as in the hunting scenes, animals may be shown 
scattered over the field at different levels, each is normally given a separate 
ground-line which tends to join up with others and to divide the figures into 
separate registers. The principal character—^the king in a temple relief, the 
dead man in a tomb—^is represented on a very much larger scale, com¬ 
mensurate with his importance, and always with what has been called the 
*paratactic’ convention whereby the head and legs are drawn in profile and 
the torso frontally; the smaller figures may be treated in the same manner or 
may be entirely in profile; in either case they are little more than silhouettes 
with a minimum of internal detail. All this sounds primitive, and indeed the 
Egyptian artist did perpetuate the naive conventions of his proto-D3mastic 
forebears, but he did so deliberately. He was quite able to draw a human 
figure in any position—^in the tomb of Rekhmire (early Eighteenth Dynasty) 
there is a three-quarter back view of a naked girl, admirably done; he could 
draw figures not all on one plane but grouped one behind another, witness 
the wailing women on the funerary barge in the tomb of Neferhotep of the 
same date (PI. 37, a); he could draw figures full-face instead of in profile, as 
we see in the tomb of Nekht, and could even, by decreasing the size of figures 
so that they seem to recede in space, suggest perspective; true linear perspec¬ 
tive he did not recognize any more than did the artists of China (there is one 
possible attempt at it in the el Amarna period); all the rest he understood but 
with such rare exceptions as have been cited above rejected as alien to his 
purpose. 

The ancient Egyptian tomb was designed and furnished with one end in 
view, the continued life and the assured well-being of its occupant. The 
portrait statues hidden in the sirdab of the Early Dynastic mastaha were not 
in any sense memorials; they were the man himself, and took the place of 
his flesh-and-blood body, should that decay, and guaranteed his personal 
immortality. The tomb-chapel reliefs served the same function, and further 
promoted his happiness ;5 he is represented as standing or sitting to ‘watch’ 
(that is the term used) the scenes of agriculture, hunting, feasting, industry 
and so on which are painted or carved on the tomb walls; he is not dead, but 
as an inhabitant of another world he takes pleasure in watching the activities 
of the world he used to know (PI. 38, a). There is in this something of magic; 
the pictured offerings of food do, like the actual foodstuffs offered in the 
tomb, provide sustenance for the soul, the ostentatious display of wealth may 
secure wealth in the after-world, and the funerary rites depicted may be a 
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lasting guarantee of life as well as a source of satisfaction; but the tomb’s 
owner plays no part in these vivid scenes; he simply watches them. The tomb 
portrait then is not that of the dead man; it is that of the man as he lives in the 
hereafter, and therefore it must represent him as the same man indeed, but 
divorced from human life. The primitive convention whereby the limbs are 
composed inoiganically does just this; it sets before us all that makes up the 
body but removes it from actuality; the man that we see is isolated, takes no 
part in the life spread out in front of him and is rid of the trammels of space 
and time; the curious feehng of awe that assails the modem European 
confronted with such a tomb relief testifies to the success of the Egyptian 
sculptor’s use of a primitive convention. Of that success the sculptor was fully 
conscious, and every care was taken that the formula for it should not be lost. 

In a number of Egyptian tombs the carving is so far incomplete that the 
figures—sometimes mere sketches—still show the ’grid’ by which the artist 
was guided iipi making his dravong. Until lately it has been assumed that this 
was a nUse aux carreaux, the squaring of the ground to assure the accurate 
enlargement of a small-scale sketch. Now Dr Eric Iversen has pointed out that 
to square a sketch for reproduction you make the squares arbitrarily, as big 
or as small as you may think fit, but in the hundred or so Egyptian grids 
preserved the squares always intersect the bodies, whatever their scale, at 
exactly the same points and divide them into exacdy the same parts; the 
squares, then, were not originally imposed arbitrarily upon the figures but the 
figures are composed deliberately upon a system of squares. The system is 
based on the theory that eadi part of the human body has a fixed ratio to the 
other parts; for the artist the constmctional proportions represent a stan¬ 
dardization of the objective proportions, i.e. the real ones as they exist, not 
as they happen to be seen in perspective by the human eye. The units, 
identified with the human arm and its parts, represent a series of ratios 
independent of their values as actual measures of length. Thus the smallest 
unit is the width of the fist (= 4 fingers plus the thumb,reckoned as fingers, 
total 5I fingers), and this makes the side of a square; the total height of the 
figure from sole to forehead will then be 18 squares, the length from wrist to 
elbow 3 squares, the foot 3 squares, from the sole to the top of the knee 6 
squares, sole to base of buttocdc 9 squares, to elbow of hanging arm 12 squares, 
to arm-pit 14I squares, to shoulder 16 squares; this is the canon of the Third 
Dynasty relief of Hesire, and it is scrupulously mainlined down to the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, and even then, when a new canon was introduced, 
it was due not to any artistic refinement but to a change m metrology. 

The canon, which applied to sculpture in the round equally with relief or 
painting, is clearly an idealization of the human body, far removed from the 
realism of the ivory statuette of early times. But the evidence of realism 
induced by the whde conception of tomb sculpture went much farther; the 
virtual elhnination of all muscular development counteracts what may in 
outline seem an active pose; the planting of both feet firmly on the ground 
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regardless of the position of the legs nullifies all physical tension; if the dead 
man lives and moves it is with a life and a movement not of this world. 

The same principles were applied to temple sculpture, though for a differ¬ 
ent reason. Pharaoh was in very truth a god, and therefore he, too, must be 
represented sub specie aeternitatisy unconfined by time or space; his statues 
must be monuments embodying superhuman majesty; with such an idea any 
naturalistic rendering of momentary activity would be out of keeping. That 
the ‘other-worldliness* of the Pharaoh’s statue was an effect at which the 
artist consciously and deliberately aimed is proved by a striking exception to 
the rule. On certain wall reliefs, e.g. one of Seti I at Abydos, the king is 
represented as offering to the temple god (in this case Osiris) a statuette of 
himself prostrate in adoration before the deity, and one such statuette 
survives, a figure (now in the Cairo Museum) of Ramses II (PI. 34, C). In the 
whole range of Egyptian art there are very few things more alive and more 
realistically human than this royal portrait. The explanation surely is that 
here, for a moment. Pharaoh renounces his divinity in self-abasement before 
the greater Power; it is his mortal nature that must be emphasized for the 
purpose of this momentary act; but at all other times an inorganic rigidity 
becomes the god in human form just as it does the ‘life-in-death’ pictured on 
the wall of a tomb. 

In the tombs the dead man ‘watches’ scenes of life in the normal world; in 
the temples—i.e. in the mortuary chapels of the kings—^there are reliefs 
illustrating the functions of royalty. Obviously here the artist has more 
opportunity for freedom, for his subjects are taken from life and the majority 
of the characters he represents, peasants, craftsmen, sailors and servants, 
shown in dramatic and often in trivial action, have in themselves no claim to 
other-worldliness. But even here there is no spatial illusion and the figures 
are incorporeal and non-functional. 

The first impression made on the modem spectator by many of these 
scenes of agricultural labourers at work, boat-builders, huntsmen and the 
like is that of extreme vivacity, as for example in the case of the fighting boat¬ 
men in the tomb of Ptahhotep (Fig. 89), the musicians and dancer in the 
tomb of Djeserkaresonb or, for the Eighteenth Dynasty, the wailing women 
from Neferhotep’s tomb (PI. 37, a). It is perfectly true that sometimes the 
artist (who, as has been urged already, was quite capable of drawing in the 
most realistic fashion) did let himself go, overriding the conventions, but 
even when he observed them faithfully we find a variety of posture and 
significant gesture which scarcely needs the snippets of recorded conversation 
(interpolated as on a modem ‘strip’) to bring the picture to life. None the less, 
Ae more we look at even the gayest of them, the more do we realize, almost 
uneasily, how remote these pictures are from our world. The figures, whether 
drawn in trae profile or with the ‘paratactic’ distortion, do not suggest—^and 
are not intended to suggest—^three-dimensional figures; their gestures are 
imposed upon them by the scheme of the picture and are not muscular 
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activities inspired by their will; they are, at their best, pleasing silhouettes 
thrown upon a flat screen. When the artist has to represent animals he is less 
inhibited, for they are not subject in the same degree to religious taboos; but 
even so, although the treatment of the individual beasts may be lifelike and 
their actions appear spontaneous, there is still no spatial illusion and little or 
nothing in the way of related groupii^. 

The tomb pictures are not biographical (except in the hunting and boating 
scenes the tomb owner plays no part other than the onlooker’s) and they are 
not incidental; they illustrate, sometimes in successive phases, the typical and 
regularly recurrent events of life and in that sense they are removed from 
actuality and become symbols. The tomb paintings and reliefs were not meant 
to instruct the modem spectator (and when once the tomb was finished no 
Egyptians saw them at all) but were for the dead man to watch; they were not 
records of his life but glimpses of the still surviving and constant life of earth, 
and those glimpses had to be brought into harmony with the changed 
personality of the one onlooker. The gay and lively subjects must not only be 
generalix^; they must be so treated as to lose all suggestion of transcience, of 
fimctional corporeality, of space and time. So, too, in the temple reliefs 
Pharaoh himse^ is represented as taking part in the scene pictured; but his 
acts are those recurrent and symbolic acts which manifest the royal godhead— 
many of these are really magic—^and where, as in the mortuary chapel of 
Sahure (Fifth Dynasty), a royal victory is recorded there is no battle scene 
(for Pharaoh was ex officio victorious) but the gods of Egypt lead in the 
foreign captives. *What was aimed at was not to stress the lasting significance 
of transient events but to show static perfection revealed in acts.*^ The same 
convention as prevails in tomb sculpture serves the not very dissimilar purpose 
of the temple relids. Not until the Nineteenth Dynasty, when Egyptian art 
ms declining and the religion of imperial Egypt had warped the old ide^, 
do we see Pharaoh in the forefront of battle playing the part of captain of the 
host rather than of god (Fig. 92). 

Up to this point our study has emphasized the consistency with which the 
Egyptian artist subordinated his style to the religious or at least unworldly 
nature of his subject. But the belids which he so scmpulously interpreted 
had another side which introduced a curious anomaly into art, at any rate so 
far as sculpture in the round was concerned. 

Pharaoh was a god; but at the same time he was himself, one Pharaoh of a 
line of divine ancestors, an individual in his own right. The owner of the 
tomb was no longer of this world, and the statue which the mourners placed 
in the hidden sirdab or in the tomb chamber was meant to be the lodging for 
his soul should his actual body no more serve as such; but the lodging must 
be one that the soul—A m soul—would recognize as familiar, and when the 
soul entered it the living thing that resulted must be no changeling, but 
himself. The statue, therefore, must recall the man that he had been. 

The realistic art which we saw in the proto-Dynastic ivory (PI. 33, a) was 
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perpetuated in Egyptian portraiture, and in this branch of art the Egyptian 
sculptor proved himself a supreme master. But here again he was working 
for other than aesthetic ends; his portraits were carved not for their own sake, 
not as memorials of the dead, like Roman portrait busts, but for tombs and 
temples, and hence arose that extraordinary contradiction inherent in every 
Egyptian statue. In obedience to the formula described above the body is 
Ufdess, inorganic and immobile, the limt» have no separate function, the 
arms hang limply or are stiffly arranged—^in a seated figure generally held 
against the sides with the lower arms resting on the thighs—^with no purpose¬ 
ful gesture; and in a standing figure the legs suggest no muscular energy but, 
with the soles of both feet planted solidly upon the ground, seem to be no 
more than massive pillars supporting the tru^, and if one leg be advanced it 
is but a diagonal prop reaffirmmg immobility. And crowning this rigid 
negation of life is a face whose lifelikeness is unmistakably individual. The 
combination should be ludicrous, but such is the art of the sculptor that we 
today are conscious only of a personal presence superbly dignified and in some 
way awe-inspiring. 

That a clash of opposites could be so successfully resolved is due to the 
sculptor’s deliberate choice of what should be the content of his portraits. 
That they should represent individuals was essential to their religious func¬ 
tion; there must be a likeness, but that need not be confined to physical 
resemblance, and what the artist attempts to render is the character of his 
subject. Obviously such insight and such skill were not at the disposal of 
every maker of images, and there are plenty of Egyptian statues whose blank 
faces, though not all of a pattern, betray no thing of the inner man. But where 
a really great artist is concerned—sometimes in the Old Kingdom, more 
often in the Twelfth Dynasty, occasionally in the Eighteenth and as late as 
the Saitic period—his work leaves no doubt as to the general aim of his art. 
The heads of Khafra (PI. 34, a), of the Sheikh el Beled, the obsidian head 
of a nameless Twelfth Dynasty Pharaoh (PI. 35, b), that of Thutmose III 
(PI. 35, c), and the unknown Saitic head in Berlin, to mention only a few, 
are amongst the most sensitive character-studies ever expressed in stone. 
But never is there any suggestion of mood. Character is real and constant, 
but moods are transient; character, suitably idealized and sublimated, is 
a necessary element in a true portrait, but the passing mood could not 
possibly accord with the static body to which even gesture has been denied; 
the artist’s task was to leave out the ephemeral and the accidental and to 
retain that absolute character which, in so far as it is independent of time, 
has that much in common with the body. It was indeed a case of abstraction. 
In the sculptor’s workshop which was excavated at el Amama there was found 
a series of stucco heads modelled with such exact verisimilitude that they gave 
the impression of being death-masks moulded on the human face; they were 
studies for heads to be carved in stone, but even in the ‘revolutionary’ el 
Amama period no sculptor carved a head at all like them. The first sketch 
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reproduced faithfully the man as he looked at a given moment, the finished 
work was meant to immortalize what he was. 

The continuity of Egyptian art was interrupted by the religious changes 
brought in by Akhenaton. The suppression of all the old gods involved the 
abandonment of the stock themes hitherto employed for temple reliefs; the 
only subject now allowed was that of Akhenaton and his family worshipping 
the sun’s disk, a scene repeated with wearisome monotony on walls, columns 
and stelae. In the case of tombs, a changed belief in values set aside all 
tradition; the dead man no longer ‘watches’ the activities of a world in which 
he can himself play no part; on the contrary he proudly puts on record the 
leading incidents of his own life on earth, his devotion to Pharaoh and the 
honours that Pharaoh has bestowed upon him. The divine and the mystic 
elements are thus eliminated and art bea>mes wholly human. This was true 
even for Pharaoh himself. Since Akhenaton was not a member of a divine hier¬ 
archy and therefore a being of another world, but was none the less divine, 
everything about him was godlike, not only his ceremonial acts but all the in¬ 
timacies of his family life, and where a former king of Egypt might be suckled 
by a goddess, the el Amama artist could show Akhenaton embracing his 
>^e (PI. 36, a). Akhenaton talked much of Ma’flf, ‘Truth’; what precisely he 
meant by the term is uncertain, but the artist was at liberty to interpret it as 
‘realism’, and delighted to prove that even the physical deformity of a 
Pharaoh was an attribute of godhead. The new creed insisted on ‘life’, and 
art therefore become more lively. 

In subject, therefore, and in treatment, the art of the el Amama period 
departs widely from precedent; symbolism has given place to straightforward 
rq)resentation of real people and of actual scenes. To achieve this figures tend 
to be drawn in tme profile instead of in the old paratactic convention, gestures 
become natural and significant, buildings in the background tie the scenes 
down to a definite place; once at least an artist makes an attempt at linear 
perspective and once, in the famous wall-painting of the little princesses 
seated at the foot of their father’s throne (PI. 37, b), he tries to produce a three- 
dimensional effect by the use of shadows and highlights. It would be easy to 
exaggerate the extent of the change in techniques. Already, in the preceding 
reign, the influence of Cretan art had led to a greater naturalism, to a more 
pictorial arrangement and to an appreciation of the scenic value of the wide 
spacing of figures; the caricatures of Akhenaton are in direct descent from the 
deliberately comic figure of an emaciated cowherd in a Middle Kingdom 
tomb at Meir and akin to the starving peasants in the Old Kingdom pyramid 
of Unas (Fig. 90); the artists were innovators in so far as they aimed at 
dramatic effects, but their means were for the most part not original. The 
portrait head of Neferdti, and the even finer head of Akhenaton (PI. 35, a), 
prove that there was at any rate one great master of sculpture at el Amama, 
but most of the work is second-rate—perhaps because of the haste with which 
everything had to be done radier thaia of die lack of skilled artists; thus the 
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best reliefs in the el Amama style are those in the tomb of Haremhab, done 
after Akhenaton’s death, when life had returned to the normal and there was 
time to work properly. 

Because the style resulted from a religious revolution which collapsed with 
its founder’s death and its tenets became anathema, Egyptian art promptly 
reverted to the old tradition. But the ^revolution’ was not without lasting 
effect. In the case of tomb reliefs direct influence was confined to an occasional 
dramatic touch, but it was soon nullified by a new religious attitude towards 
the after-life. Instead of‘watching’ the scenes of man’s activities the dead man 



nG. 90. Starving peasants from the tomb of Unas. 


is now shown taking part in them. The whole conception on which tomb art 
had been based is now altered, and though the scenes may be superficially 
similar the spirit has gone out of them; in the old days they Imd been designed 
to give pleasure to the dead man, but henceforward they were routine pieces 
meant to act as charms. The priests of Amon had discovered and popularized 
the mechanism of salvation and the tomb walls reproduced the formal 
vignettes of the Book of the Dead; the elaborate funerary rites, the perils of 
the passage to the next world, the weighing of man’s soul, such scenes repeat 
ad nauseam the phantasmagoria of robot gods and demons, but all life has 
gone and with it all the pleasure of life. 

On the other hand the sense of drama, which can already be deteaed in the 
art of the early Eighteenth Dynasty but has free play in that of el Amama, 
did not disappeu with Akhenaton; it was to inspire all the royal reliefs of the 
future. A magnificent painted casket ftom the tomb of Tutankhamen (PI. 38, b) 
gives us scenes of Pharaoh in battle with the Syrians and again hunting Uons 
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which are altogether in the el Amama spirit—^incidentally they show, speci¬ 
ally the lion-hunt scene, how strongly d Amama art has been influenced by 
that of Crete. These are still 'typical’ scens, though the details are treated 
with a naturalism that is quite new; but when we turn to the huge monu¬ 
mental reliefs of Seti I at Kamak (PI. 36, b) and of Ramss II and III we can 
see at once how the episodic actuality of el Amarna has been adopted as the 
starting-point for a more ambitious essay. The artist chooses for his subject 
a unique event (very different from the regularly-repeated functional acts 
figured on reliefs from Narmer’s palette onwards) which occurred at a definite 
time and in a definite place; it is therefore an episode, to be treated with as 
much realism as he may choose to employ for the setting and for the details 
of his picture. But on the other hand he is executing a royal monument the 
purpose of which is to manifest not the casual but the permanent triumph of 
the divine ruler; realism therefore must be counterbalanced by symbolism. 
The old convention whereby Pharaoh is figured on a much larger scale than 
anyone dse shows his superiority and concentrates the onlooker’s attention 
on him; as himself the conqueror he must appear in the thick of the battle, 
but attitude and expression must imply not the effort but the inevitability of 
victory, the unique exploit illustrating a cosmic rule. This equipoise between 
the actual and the symbolic which is the secret of moniimentd art and, for 
the Egyptian, was a new departure, was attained by the artists working for 
Seti I, but it was too dusive to be reduced to a formula, and the sculptors 
of the next reigns were not sufficiently endowed with imagination to dispense 
with formulae. The vast compositions that sprawl over the walls of Thebes 
and Abu Simbel, celebrating the doubtful victory of Kadesh, exhibit a curious 
mixture of the formal and the pictorial, monotonous registers of identical 
figures alternating with a wild tangle of bodies which at least suggests the 
confusion of battle; but, although some of the detail is clever and lively 
enough, yet the whole is impressive for little more than its size. The sculptor, 
working strictly to the rule of the traditional canon, was still able to create, 
as in the seated figure of Ramses II now in Turin (PI. 34 b), portrait statues 
almost worthy to rank with the masterpieces of old; but where, as in the 
reliefs, the lin^ with the past had been broken, he is at a loss, having no ideal 
of his own. 

Mesopotamia 

When we turn from Egypt to Mesopotamia the first thing that strikes us is 
the relatively small amount of material available whereon to base our judge¬ 
ment of art. Of reliefs and of sculpture in the round only a few score examples, 
covering the whole pf the long history of the country down to 1200 BC, 
contrast sadly with the thousands which Egypt can boast. None the less, there 
are amongst these few some whidi are outstanding in the whole range of 
ancient art and prove that the Mesopotamian sculptor amply played his part 
in the development of his country’s civilization; and since the great majority 
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of the works that have come down to us belongs to the early stages in that 
development we can trace with some confidence the genesis and nature of 
his contribution. 

Of painting scarcely anything survives. At Warka a few traces of colour 
do no more than prove that the faces of the inner walls of the Jamdat Nasr 
period were adorned with paintings in tempera, but the designs of them are 
lost. At Tell Uqair, in the ‘Painted Temple* dated by the excavators to the 
Uruk period, i.e. to the late fourth millennium bc, two more or less complete 
animals and human figures preserved only as high as the waist show that the 
wall decoration was of an elaborate piaorial nature.? For the time of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, c. 1750 bc, we have the paintings in the palace at Mari^ 
wUch alone are in fairly good condition. These show a curious mixture of 
styles. The main scenes are formal and stereotyped; the rectangular framed 
picture of the king’s investiture (PI. 39) might be an enlargement from a 
cylinder seal; on the long frieze the sacrifices by water and by fire look like 
different copies of the stelae of Ur-Nammu and of Gudea, and the gryphons, 
sphinxes and human-headed bulls are in a convention long since stale. On 
the other hand, the minor figures, a fisherman, a soldier, a man leading a bull 
to the sacrifice and men gathering dates from the tall palm-trees, are naturalis¬ 
tic, free and vivacious. It may be significant that two techniques are em¬ 
ployed; the freely-drawn figures were sketched in outline in black paint with 
a surety that bespeaks a practised skill, but in the investiture scene the out¬ 
lines were impressed with a point in the wet plaster, and seem to have been 
the work of an en^aver rather than of a painter. 

Interesting as are the Mari wall-decorations neither their number nor their 
date—^for they must be regarded as works of the decadence—^would justify 
us in basing on them any general appraisal of Sumerian painting. For any 
idea of style and treatment in earlier times we have to fall back on the circum¬ 
scribed evidence of cylinder seals (a comparison which the Mari drawings 
seem to warrant) and of engraved shell plaques. Of the latter the Ur cemetery 
has supplied a large number belonging to the close of the Early Dynastic 
period, c. 2600-2500 bc, small rectangles of polished white shell engraved 
and enriched with niello (PL 40). They have not, of course, the colouring of 
wall paintings (though as such colours were always fiat, without shading, they 
matter comparatively litde) and lines cut into a hard substance cannot be 
expected to have the quality of the free-hand lines of the draughtsman; they 
could be compared rather with the wood-blocks of the mediaeval German 
artists. But in their often naturalistic drawings of anim als and in their calcu¬ 
lated balance of bladt and white—^which can even achieve a colourisdc effect— 
they are admirable in themselves and surely imply that the lost paintings were 
of no mean order of art. 

More than once in my earlier chapters it has been necessary to describe 
Sumer as a country in which stone is lacking, and that feature must here be 
emphasized again because of the effect it undoubtedly had upon sculpture. 
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The Mosul area, it is true, yidds that soft ^alabaster’ which was regularly used 
by later Assyrian palace^builders for their wall-reliefs, but in the early days 
the knowledge of this seems not to have reached the craftsmen of the south, 
where civilization was most advanced; although the artists of Tell Asmar 
employed it freely, in the delta towns it occurs but seldom as an alternative 
to Ae rather rough limestone which could be got from the high desert border¬ 
ing the valley. For important sculptures the Sumerians imported diorite (and 
sometimes trachyte), a hard stone capable of taking a fine polish, which was 
brought overseas in ships of the ‘Magan* line, probably from Oman; it would 
appear that this was not quarried but came in the form of boulders, and the 
size and shape of such could not but influence the sculptor’s work. The stone 
was expensive, and had to be used to the best advantage. Rarely would a block 
be long enough to make a life-size standing figure; much more often it lent 
itself better to one in a seated or a squatting position, and it is curious how 
frequently a seated Sumerian statue suggests the shape of the natural boulder 
from which it was economically carved. Further, because as will be seen 
later all statues were portraits ,9 and because the artist had very little interest 
in the anatomy of the body, only the facial features being important, the head 
is in most cases too large for the body; rather than reduce the scale of the 
portrait head to the dimensions demanded by his inadequate block of stone 
the sculptor was prepared to do full justice to the head at the body’s expense. 
This naive disproportion which we see even in the splendid statues of Gudea 
(in one of them the head is one-fifth of the total height) results directly from 
the lack of stones big enough to satisfy the requirements of sculptor and 
client. 

Yet another consequence of the dearth of stone was to drive the artist to 
the use of other materials; relics and statues in the round were freely made 
of copper or bronze and sometimes of gold. Because the metal could always 
be melted down and re-used the chances of such works surviving are small, 
but enough is preserved to prove that from the Early Dynastic period on¬ 
wards they were produced in great numbers. 

From the al’Ubaid period we have nothing more than the carefully modelled 
and highly stylized terra-cotta figurines of goddesses found at Ur; these, 
while scarcely deserving the title of sculpture, must none the less be taken into 
account, for diey are the sole forerunners of the art in which the next (Protoli¬ 
terate) period was to show itself inexplicably confident and mature. Such 
qualities are most obvious in the magnificent gypsum vase from Warka (PI. 
42, c), belonging to the Uruk period; it stands aWt 3 feet (i metre) high and 
is decorated with three bands of relief, the width of these diminishing from 
top to bottom to conform to the slightly tapered shape of the vase. The reliefs 
—^in the top register the ritual workshop of the goddess Inana, then a proces¬ 
sion of men bringing gifts, and below a row of rams and ewes—^are shallowly 
cut but with a delicate surface-modelling which makes the figures stand out in 
sharp contrast with the background; the whole effect is austere, with dramatic 
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action and even variation of pose reduced to a minimnnij and yet astonish' 
ingly alive; the squat and plumply built gift-bearers are really carrying their 
burdens, are organic and individual, and in the upper register the figures are 
not merely juxtaposed but are related one to another in intention and in 
space. Much the same thing can be seen on the cylinder seals of the period. 
These may be schematically composed with, for instance, groups of animals 
antithetically arranged, or may be more pictorial, scenes of adoration or cult 
ritual, but always the figures are alive and in motion and, particularly in the 
scenes, the spatial relation is strongly emphasized; the artist—^and ^e best 
of these seals are genuine works of art—aims not at a pattern but at concrete 
representation. This combination of lively observation and stylistic restraint 
is continued in the better works of the Jamdat Nasr period, such as the stone 
bowls decorated with figures of bulls in high relief or the little steatite carving 
of a wild boar found at Ur; in some degree it survives in the dedicatory lime¬ 
stone plaques which, in the temples, served as supports for offerings, but these 
are as a rule technically poor and wholly uninspired, mere records of some 
pious act performed. It might have been assumed that^ with the beginning of 
the Early Dynastic period, the sculptor’s art was in a decline if the evidence of 
the plaques had not been contradicted by that of such an outstanding work 
as the stele of Eannatum in which hieratic symbolism, formal and severe, is 
skilfully combined with the realistic battle scenes wherein not only violent 
action is portrayed but them is even an attempt, naive but not unsuccessful, at 
spatial perspective. 

Eannatum’s stele, primitive though it be, yet possesses those monumental 
characteristics which find then full expression in the stele of Naram-Sin 
(PI. i8, b). Here a single historic occurrence, individualized by its setting, is so 
treated as to acquire permanent significence. *The topography, though partly 
formalized, has convincingly concrete details, and both it and the incidents of 
the battle hold a subtle balance between the decorative and the dramatic. The 
roughly triangular grouping, for instance, fits the shape of the stone, but it 
also underlines the climax of the action; and the upu^d surge of the con¬ 
querors is balanced by the falling and collapsing figures, halted by the 
rigidity of the four doomed survivors on the right. The smooth cone of the 
moimtain top, rising well above the impressive figures of the king, does not 
dwarf him in any way but seems to emphasize his human stature and at 
the same time check ±e impetuosity of his stride. For the king’s posture 
q>itomizes the movement of the soldiers, yet he appears almost inunobile 
at the moment of his triumph, holding ^e enemy transfixed with fear, 
and though his towering figure has a symbolical qmdity, the spatial relation 
between him and his prospective victims has been made more concrete 
by the tilting of their heads at different angles, the lower ones looking 
increasingly upwards. The king is thus not only the symbolical and decora¬ 
tive but also the actual dramatic coitre of the whole composition, and the 
empty surface surrounding him emphasizes his spatial isolation. This aloof- 
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ness is enhanced, not minimized, by the divine symbols at the top of the 
stele.’*® 

This detailed appreciation of the Naram-Sin stele is not out of place 
because, although it is the only monument of the kind to have survived, it 
may none the less well have been typical of its time. Even in the cylinder 
seals of the Sargonid Age (PI. 41), whether the subject be the traditional 
antithetically opposed animal group or a mythological scene piaorially 
treated, we find ‘the subtle balance between the decorative and the dramatic’, 
the violent action held momentarily in suspense, and the spacing of the figures 
so that each is isolated against a clear background and by its detachment gains 
enormously in value. In the glyptic art of Sargon’s day there are qualities 
which distinguish it altogether from the Early Dynastic wherein the dramatic 
was sacrificed to the decorative and the crowded figures gave a pattern rather 
than a picture, and distinguish it also from that of the Third Dynasty of Ur 
and all succeeding periods. In those later times the monotony of subject, giving 
no scope for imagination, reduced seal-cutting from an art to an industry. 
But in sculptural relief also the high-water mark had been reached by the 
upsurge of Sargonid art, and thereafter the ebb sets in. The stele of Ur- 
Nammu (PI. 42, a) is indeed a striking monument whereon the dignified 
symbolism of the adoration scenes, enlivened by the floating figures of‘angels’ 
pouring heaven’s waters on the earth, contracts but does not clash with the 
pictorial realism of the workmen who built the Ziggurat of Nannar; but the 
value of this as an artistic creation becomes less significant when we realize 
that it is almost identical with the stele of Gudea; the apparent originality of 
the Ur-Nammu relief is due to the accidents of survival, and in truth it is but 
one of a traditional series from which life was bound to fade progr^sively. In 
precisely the same way the relief that caps the text of Hammurabi’s Code of 
Laws (PI. 42, b) has won the highest praise; ‘transcendent power and majesty 
on the one hand, dignified humility on the other, have been expressed with 
an economy of means and a convincingness never surpassed in ancient art’, 
writes Groenewegen-Frankfort," and it is indeed a dignified piece of sculp¬ 
ture and admirable in its technique; but the group is no other than an 
adaptation of that on Ur-Nammu’s stele, nor is there here any invention but 
only a successful variation of a conventional theme. 

If up to this point only reliefs have been considered, to the exclusion of 
sculpture in the round, it is because this was the field in which the Sumerian 
artist had the freer hand. The major reliefs at any rate were monuments 
intended to be seen by and to impress the public; it was a challenge which 
the sculptor had to meet as best he could, and the dramatic element which has 
been noticed in these works was one of his means to that end. Where reliefs 
were used for the adornment of buildings—^in which case again they were 
meant to be seen—^realistic representation could be combined with decora¬ 
tion; this can be seen in the bronze and copper reliefs of A-anni-pad-dsfs 
temple at al’Ubaid, in which the naturalism of the recumbent heifer (PI. 23, a) 
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is remarkable, whereas the great heraldic slab of the eagle grasping two stags 
is becomingly formal, symbolism prevailing over representation. But with 
statues in the round conditions were wholly different. 

In Sumer statues were of two sorts only. In the first place there were the 
statues of the gods which were set up in the sanctuaries of the temples; these 
naturally had to conform with tradition and, though in human shape, must 
betray none of the passions or weaknesses of human beings; each deity must 
be identified by his or her attributes (which might be an animal supporting 
the throne or base of the image) but not by features or expression, nor must 
any hint of action impair the god’s effortless omnipotence. Qearly here the 
sculptor’s scope was limited. Statues of men, the second category, were 
needed not for public exhibition but for temple use. The pious Sumerian 
knew that there cotild be no well-being except by the favour of god, and that 
favour must be won by faithful attendance and prayer. Life was too short and 
too full for such constant devotion, but it could be managed by proxy; just 
as the deity was represented by an image made by man, so his worshipper 
might be symbolized in like fashion. Therefore he would have a statue of 
himself set in the temple, in the presence of the god’s statue, and the effect 
would be the same as if the worshipper were present in person; obviously, if 
the statue was to fulfil its purpose, it must be a portrait of himself, since it was 
for himself that the divine blessing was asked, and the safest a)urse was to 
show him in the attitude of humble prayer. This meant that while Sumerian 
statuary was strictly limited in range, confined to one or two conventional 
poses, the demand for portrait sculpture gave the artist boimdless scope. But 
the client wanted something more than crude realism. He must be shown 
not quite as he really was but as he would wish the god to see him; he must 
appear at his best, and also must express the awe and the devotion that the 
sight god should inspire; to that extent there must be idealization. 

The earliest examples of such temple statues that we possess, the remark¬ 
able group from Tell Asmar (PI. 43), illustrate very well, despite their 
archaic crudity, the ideal at which the artist aimed. The worshippers are 
shown standing upright with their hands clasped before their breasts in the 
attitude of prayer; their long skirts are simple sheaths, the upper part of the 
body together with the arms is schematized in a curiously geometrical fashion, 
but the heads, however grotesque they may appear, are individual and full of 
expression; there is an unmistakable awareness of the god’s presence. The 
group includes one figure of a different sort, apparently a piece of temple 
furniture like the bronze wrestlers from Khafaje, a naked man kneeling; in 
this the treatment of the body is so lifelike and sensitive as to prove that the 
geometric stylization of the 'worshippers’ is due not so much to the sculptor’s 
lack of skill as to some established convention imposed upon him. Similar 
statuettes in gypsum and in bronze which were discovered at Khafaje, of a 
slightly later date in the Early Dynastic period, show that convention losing 
force : the drapery is for the most part stiU formless, but the torsos are almost 
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realistic, the angular contour of the arms is modified to a natural attitude and 
there is a new variety of pose, as when one fcot is advanced in the act of 
walking instead of both being planted stolidly in line as props for an immobile 
body; and now too there are seated as well as standing figures. Before the 
Early Dynastic period came to an end the Sumerian sculptor, without 
departing from ^e formal tradition, had advanced so far that out of the 
almost comic 'worshippers* of Tell Asmar there had developed real works of 
art. Naturally, where the d^nand was great (and the little temple statues are 
found on any site from Ur in the south to Aiari in the north-west) quality is 
uneven, so that even in the portrait faces the intense piety of early days may 
degenerate into trivial and unmeaning smugness; but in the bettn examples 
the original religious significance is combined with an artistic appreciation of 
form and texture which is wholly admirable. Thus a female figure ^ 1 .44, a) 
(e.g. one in the British Museum) may wear a cloak draped over the left 
shoulder and covering the upper arm which, though broadly treated, does 
suggest the form of the body and is interesting in itself; a male figure in 
Copenhagen (PI. 44, b), seated cross-legged, which for dignity and expression 
is one of the most striking pieces of the series, wears a short fringed skirt 
and the musculature of the legs as seen below it is rendered with surprising 
realism; a seated figure of a woman temple-chorister found at Mari (PI. 45, c) 
is so instinct with life that it is hard to recognize in it the traditional ‘wor¬ 
shipper*. As his technique improved with experience the sculptor was no 
longer forced to rely on the adventitious aid invoked by his predecessors, 
paint and inlay; when working in limestone or alabaster he might stiU have 
the eyes, and perhaps the eyebrows, set with shell and lapis lazuli, but this 
was probably because the client had ordered a polychrome statue with black 
hair and coloured flesh-tints; but whoi he worked in diorite his sensitive 
modelling, to which the high polish of the stone did full justice, was far more 
expressive than any painted image. The Gudea statues are the latest examples 
preserved to us of the ‘worshipper’ series, and the finest; in their dignity of 
conception, in their delicacy of execution and in their emotional appeal ^ey 
surpass anything that we have of earlier date and must be reckoned amongst 
the great works of art of the ancient world. 

For the immense advance in artistic performance which is signalized by the 
Gudea statues some at least of the credit must be given to the sculptors of 
the Sargonid period. We have already seen that in work in relief they were 
innovators to an almost revolutionary extent; two heads sculptured in the 
round, one of a woman (found at Assur) and one of some local kinglet or 
governor from Adab, portraits but not necessarily ‘worshippers*, are strangely 
different in character from the ordinary run, and the male head in particular 
is strikingly individual. But the real art of the time is summed up in the 
magnificent bronze head from Nineveh, probably a portrait of Sargon him¬ 
self (PI. 45, a); this is a masterpiece in which the qualities of the metal are 
udliired with sympathetic understanding while a profound insight into human 
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character sets upon an idealized head the unmistakable stamp of individuality. 
The art of portraiture in which the Sumerian thus excelled had reached its 
^nith by the time of the Jhird Dynasty of Ur (PI. 46) (Gudea is now known 
to have been contemporary with Ur-Nammu) and flourished for some time 
after that; a diorite head found by the French at Susa, believed to be a 
portrait of Hammurabi (PI. 45, b) in his later years, is tragic in its intensity 
and yet beautifully restrained in its rendering of old age. 

Syria 

The Mesopotamian monuments on which our judgement must be based 
are few and far between, and for the Kassite period there is no thing of import. 
But even if the school dwindled and perished it was a great one while it lasted, 
and it cannot but have influenced artists in other lands. From Alalakh, far 
away to the west, comes a diorite head, probably a portrait of Yarim-Lim, 
king of Yamkhad in the first half of the eighteenth century, which while not 
actually carved by a Sumerian at least owes much to Sumerian art; and it is 
difficult not to recognize some trace of Sumerian influence in the unique 
warrior who flanks the King’s Gate at Hittite Bogaritoy (PI. 47, a). Syria and 
Anatolia, however, throughout the Bronze Age contributed litde to the 
development of the major arts. The local schools of northern Syria and of the 
Phoenician coast were certainly productive, but did not attain a high level of 
performance; as Professor Frankfort has well put it, ‘they ladt cultural 
continuity; their art shows a succession of more or less promising starts which 
lead nowhere’.^^ Much of their work was imitative, based upon foreign 
originals; this is particularly true of the southern Phoenician towns. Where, as 
happens more often in the north, we find an art of a more indigenous sort, 
Hurrite art, its interest is local rather than general. Ugarit has yielded numer¬ 
ous statuettes in bronze and in silver which, though not without traces of 
Sumerian or occasionally of Aegean influence, are yet markedly individual; 
but in themselves they are far inferior to what was being produced in Egypt 
or in Mesopotamia, and it is difficult to maintain that from them arose any 
later art of intrii^ic value. Alalakh has produced a few stone carvings which 
deserve mention here only because they seem to illustrate the beginnings of 
the Syro-Hittite sdiool which was to dominate north Syria in the early Iron 
Age; it is possible that some reliefs firom Carchemish bdong to the Bronze 
Age (a point on which authorities are not agreed) and if so they must be 
taken as examples of that Hurri art which otherwise is deduced from cylinder 
seals and from later monuments. 

Hittite 

Qosely associated with Hurri art is that of the Anatolian Hittites. This, so 
far as is known, was a late development, none of the monuments being 
necessarily earlier than the fifteenth century bc, and, considering the political 
importance of the Hittites, a disappointing one; as a recent writer on the 
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subject has said, 'In actual fact it should not be assumed that the art of the 
New Kingdom offers any imexpeaed display of beauty, profusion and 
sophistication. The sculpture of the period is rather inferior, and the other 
artistic remains are conspicuously rare. When mention is made of Bogazkoy, 
Alaca Hoyiik, the rock-carvings of Yazilikaya and of a number of scatter^ 
finds here and there in central Anatolia, nearly all has been said.13 

The gate sculptures of Bogazkoy, apart from the King’s Gate warrior, are 
modelled on north Syrian precedents. The Yazilikaya reliefs (PI. 47, b), a 
complete picture-gallery carved in the living rock, are an astonishing tom de 
force if only for the immense scale of the whole thing; from the pomt of view 
of Hittite religion they are of supreme importance; from the point of view of 
art they certainly represent the highest attainment of the Hittite sculptors. In 
the best of them (for not all are by the same hand, and the quality is uneven) 
the technique is excellent, and there is a delicate modelling of the surface 
combined with the deliberate intention of keeping the figures to a single 
plane and accentuating the outline so as to produce the effect of silhouettes 
isolated against their background; the flat two-plane relief is characteristic 
of Hittite art in general—^we see it at Alaca Hoyuk and in the earlier reliefs at 
Carchemish—and it can be childishly inept, but the Yazilikaya artists have 
refined it with surprising success. But for all their incidental virtues these 
rock carvings can hardly be ranked as masterpieces of the world’s art. Here, 
in what was probably their holiest sanctuary, close to the capital of the empire, 
a powerful Hittite monartih would undoubtedly employ the best native artists 
of his day, but their performance will not stand comparison with what was 
being done in Egypt; theirs is an art essentially provincial, here seen at its 
best, and apparently unable to advance beyond the Yazilikaya level. For the 
Alaca Hoyiik reliefs, which compared with Yazilikaya are almost comically 
crude, are the direct ancestors of the Syro-Hittite reliefs of the early Iron 
Age, some of which are artistically admirable; but the development is not 
along the lines of Yazilikaya; it results from influences wholly alien to the 
Bogazkdy school. In a study of the ancient art of the Middle East it would be 
impossible to omit that of the Anatolian Hittites, but it would be wrong to 
over-^timate its merit or its importance. 

India 

In lands farther to the east the paucity of evidence baffles the historian of 
art. There is no stone in the Indus valley, all had to be imported, as was the 
case in Sumer also, and for that reason stone sculpture was likely to be 
relatively rare and on a small scale. This seems to be confirmed by excavation, 
for there have been found at Mohenjo-daro (apart from inconsiderable frag¬ 
ments) only one human bust, one head and a small headless seated figure, 
and at Harappa two fragmentary statuettes; from Mohenjo-daro comes also 
one bronze figurine of a dancing girl. 

The Harappa figures, one of a standing youth and the other of a dancing 
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youth (PI. 48, a and b), are masterpieces of sculpture. The red stone torso of 
the standing youth (PI. 48, b) is a direct transcript firom nature in so &r as 
anatomical truth is concerned and is definitely Indian in type;^ but a certain 
idealization which removes it from mere realism^ and the wonderfully sensitive 
modelling of the surface, might have been due to a Gredc sculptor of the fifth 
century bc. The grey stone dancer is, by contrast, of a more effeminate type; 
the complicated poise and the swing of movement are rendered with con¬ 
summate skill, and if, as Sir John Marshall inferred from the abnormal 
thickness of the neck (the head, in this as in the first figure, was made separ¬ 
ately) the dancer was three-faced, this was as beautiful a representation of the 
youthful Siva Nataraja as India was to produce in any subsequent age. Of the 
Mohenjo-daro figures the bust of a bearded man wearing a doak (PI. 49) 
with trefoil decoration, is a remarkable piece of work; the inlaid pattern 
of the dress might both in technique and in motif have been derived from 
Sumer, but abo'ut the head there is nothing Sumerian; not only is the type of 
face different, but the half-dosed eyes concentrated on the tip of the nose 
seem to proclaim this to be a Yogi and therefore essentially Indian. Because all 
emotion and virtually all expression are deliberately eliminated (deliberately, 
the subject being what it is) this head is perhaps less striking than the other 
which, though of more summary workmanship, is more in the nature of an 
individual portrait, that of a bearded man with plaited hair, in which character 
is suggested with the utmost economy of means. The seated figme, simply 
but well modelled, is perhaps of interest chiefly as proving that the sculptor 
had a fairly wide range. The bronze figure of a naked nautch girl (PI. 48, c), in 
spite of the conventional dongation of the arms (there is the same exaggera¬ 
tion in a similar but much rougher example also from Mohenjo-daro) is a 
charming litde jeu d^esprity beautifully moddled and instinct with life. 

The two main Indus vall^ sites have, then, between them yielded no more 
than half a dozen incomplete examples of sculpture to serve as criteria for the 
artistic output of as many centuries. Yet these few do enable us to glimpse an 
art of a very high order and of great originality. If to their evidence we add 
that of some of the engraved seals (PI. 50) we can with but little hesitation 
affirm that the Harappa art was not sterile but motivated and made possible 
the Dravidian art of later ages. 

China 

For China the evidence available is even less than that for India. A few 
fragments of worked marble found in the town mins of Anyang prove the 
existence in the Shang era of large stone sculptures but tell us nothing about 
their character or quality; for that we must look to the carvings in marble or 
limestone, mostly of very small size, which come from the tombs. These 
figurines would appear to have been decoration attached to articles of furniture 
so that they would be more correctly described as objects of applied art and 
judged in the same way as the zoomorphic bronze vessels of the same period. 
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but tbey may at least give some idea of the major works which have disap¬ 
peared. For the most part they represent animals—^tigers and elephants, pigs 
and owls, but one shows a man seated upon the ground, dressed in a garment 
the embroidered patterns on which recall the incised decoration of the 
bronzes (PI. 51); the little figure (it is only 6 inches—0-15 metre—^high) is 
boldly sketched, wi± no attempt at realistic detail but with a highly skilled 
appreciation of form and a three-dimensional rendering which is eminently 
sculpturesque. From such a figure as this, and from the bronzes—^particularly 
the famous elephant in the Musee Guimet (PI. 52), which may be of the 
Chou period but certainly is in the Shang tradition (the circumstances of its 
discovery are unknown)—^it is fair to conclude that the enduring character 
of Chinese art had been formed as early as the fourteenth century BC ^d that 
the technical excellence of the Shang bronzes was paralleled by the artistic 
quality of Shang sculpture. 

Crete 

The only other country which has yielded evidence of noteworthy per¬ 
formance in the fine arts during the Bronze Age is Crete. No large-scale 
sculptures have been found there, but small bronzes and ivory carvings, 
coloured stucco reliefs and fresco paintings illustrate an art completely 
different from anything that Egypt or Mesopotamia can show. Granted that 
Crete borrowed the technique of fresco-painting from Asia and granted, too, 
that the one recognizable design on the scanty fresco remains from Alalakh 
does anticipate the motif of wind-blown grass which occurs at and is charac¬ 
teristic of Knossos, it is none the less true that the Cretans evolved an art 
entirely their own, inspired with a spirit alien to all Middle Eastern thought, 
aiming, one is driven to suppose, not at any magical or symbolic use but at a 
purely aesthetic satisfaction. Some of the subjects sudb as those of bull¬ 
fighting, boxing-bouts and dances may be drawn from ‘games’ which were 
in the nature of religious ritual, but it is the spectacular and not the religious 
aspect that is emphasized, and for the underwater scenes with their rocks, 
fish and nautili, for the ‘landscapes’ with their riot of wild flowers, the birds, 
the hunting cat or the leaping deer, there is no religious basis at all, only the 
desire for decoration and the love of nature. 

The desire for decoration does not show itself only in the frescoes which 
covered the palace walls; it extended also to pottery. It is a commonplace 
of history that a primitive people may produce clay vessels painted with 
elaborate art but, with increasing wealth, will prefer table-serviass of metal- 
bronze, silver or gold, caring nothing for mere crodtery, so that the potter 
can find a market for no more than the plain vessels intoided for kitchen use. 
The Cretans of the Middle Minoan period made the exquisite egg-shell wares 
adorned with patterns in red and white on a black ground which were even 
exported as luxury goods to Egypt (PI. 14, b); it is more surprising to find that 
in the Late Minoan II period, when the metal-workers were fashioning in 
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gold and silver the splendid jugs and goblets pictured on the walls of Egyptian 
jombs, day vessds were still hdd in honour and were decorated with painted 
designs wUdi for painstaking artistry are in no way inferior to the frescoes 
(PI. 24). 

The love of nature is unmistakable, and the observation of nature is equally 
manifest, but all this is, in the frescoes, subordinate to decorative effect. Not 
only will the artist a>mbine the leaves of one plant with the flowers of another, 
but he never treats his scene realistically as a ‘landscape*; the whole ground 
of the painting may be divided into bands and patches of colour—^red, pink, 
yellow, blue and grey—^whose sinuous outlines bear no relation to anything 
in nature, and against it the plants are drawn regardless of the changes of 
background and, if they happen to come high up in the composition, may be 
drawn sideways or upside down; it is ‘landscape’ only in terms of decoration, 
and the effect is curiously alive but not lifelike. 

‘Alivencss* is indeed the peculiar feature of Cretan art, alike in painting 
and in sculpture. The Sumerian sculptor portrays his client in the absorbed 
quietude of worship, the Egyptian figures him as ‘life in death* or, in the case 
of Pharaoh, as a being of another world for whom action is only symbolized by 
attitude. The Cretan artist had no use for such suspended animation. The 
famous bronze showing the athlete in the middle of his somersault over the 
back of the galloping bull (PI. 54, b), the ivory youth leaping forward, his head 
down, also from a bull-fighting group, these are as vigorous in action as 
sculpture can be; but even where no violent movement is involved, as in the 
ivory statuette (PI. 54, a) or in the faience Snake goddesses (PI. 53), 
there is a tension and an dertness giving the same impression of potential 
vigour. ‘Uberhaupt Leben*, ‘life absolute*, is Ludwig Curtius’s description, 
and Groenewegen-Frankfort comments, ‘The phrase might well serve as 
a motto for any treatment of Cretan art, for movement, organic movement, 
seems of its very essence; movement in beast or man, in wind-blown 
flowers with petds dropping, in the writhing stems of creepers clinging 
to rocks, even in the rodcs themselves, which seem a substance barely 
solidified*; but she goes on to say that the movement here is of a peculiar 
kind, efibrdess, unhampered, and self-contained in that it is balanced by a 
counter-movement whidi makes it appear sdf-centred yet never at rest. 

Without doubt Cretan art, even when the subjects chosen by the artist are 
such as bull-fights, danc^ or harvest processions, had a religious basis. With 
the details of that—about which much has been written—^we are not con¬ 
cerned, but we may summarize the matter by saying that the Cretan artist 
interpreted his religion as the complete acceptance of the grace of life. If we 
turn from the island to the mainland of Greece we shall see that, althot^h 
Mycenaean art is technically identical with Cretan, so that one even suspects 
that the best of its works were made by Cretans in the service of Mycenaean 
patrons, yet it is in a measure secularized and has lost something in the 
process. The Vaphio gold cups (PI. 55) show men fighting bulls, but it is a 
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real fight, not a ritual, and in the design there is none of that antithetical 
movement which renders a phase of action complete in itself; the Mycenaean 
dagger-blades with their magnificent polychrome inlay have hunting scenes 
—^i.e. purely secular scenes—^but the violent action pictured so skilfully has 
not that compensating balance on which the Cretan at home would have 
insisted. The technique could be practised far afield, but the spirit was not 
for export, and only in its native island did Minoan art attain die level at 
which it must rank as the most inspired of the ancient world. 


THE APPLIED ARTS 

The major arts have becm dealt with regionally because sculptprs and painters, 
working as they did in nearly every case either for temples or for the rulers of 
the state, were profoundly influenced by the religious conceptions and by the 
political structure of their own countries; and because these were very 
diflerent the inspiration of the artists manifested itself in different ways; the 
fine arts were, stricdy speaking, local and national. 

But with the applied arts the conditions are not the same. 

Obviously, the tedinique is identical. The Sumerian artist who carved 
the reliefs on the great g3rpsum vase of Inana found at Warka could turn his 
hand to the decoration of a toilet-box for a lady of the king’s court; the 
Egyptian who made portrait status for the tombs of Eighteenth Dynasty 
nobles could in his spare time fashion the handle of an ivory spoon in the 
form of a swimming girl. Obviously, too, the canons which had been formu¬ 
lated for sculpture proper would be followed in these minor works also—the 
professional artist was too habituated to them to think of departing from them, 
and the craftsman naturally copied what everybody knew to be good and 
right. Superficially, therefore, the distinction between the fine and the 
applied arts might seem unwarranted. 

But the toilet-box and the spoon-handle have no serious background. 
The man who makes any such thing is not doing honour to a god, manifesting 
the glory of a divine Pharaoh or securing the well-being of a man’s soul; he 
is making a pretty thing which will take people’s fancy by its prettiness and 
ingenuity and will seU at a fancy price. He is not bound by any conventions 
other than those which have become for him second nature; he can give free 
rein to his imagination and his whimsy, can appeal as profitably to the humour 
as to the aesthetic taste of his public but, if he is to command a market, he 
must n^e full use of his technical skill. The appUed arts, therefore, are 
imbued with a totally different spirit from that of the fine arts, and they 
enjoy a vastly greater freedom of subject and of treatment; moreover, they 
circulate far more widely. Sculpture in the round, reliefs and wall paintings 
were for home consumption. It is true that a viaorious Pharaoh might build 
an Egyptian temple in a Syrian town which he had added to his dominions, 
and would send statues of himself to stand in the temple or, more often, would 
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send an Egyptian court artist to carve such statues on the spot; but relatively 
few of the Syrian townsmen would enter the temple to see Pharaoh’s statue, 
and if they did it would be for them not an object of art but a symbol of 
their own enslavement. When, in an upsurge of patriotism, the citizens of 
Ugarit smashed the sphinxes of Amenemhet III, the statue of the wife of 
Sesostris II and that of the Egyptian governor of the town, they were destroy¬ 
ing the evidence of foreign domination; but the same people would not in the 
least object to using—^and treasuring—an unguent-vase of ivory or alabaster 
carved in the characteristic style of Egypt. The minor works of art were 
valued for their own sake; they were freely exported and thqr, not the great 
masterpieces, spread abroad the knowledge of the art of any one of the 
ancient civilizations. Where they found favour they would be copied by local 
craftsmen or would influence local styles. When, in the eighteenth century BC, 
Alalakh had control of the dephant reserve in Niya and so monopolized the 
north Syrian ivory supply ,*5 the Alalakh craftsmen carved ivory objects in 
the styles of Egyptian, Hurrite and Aegean art indiscriminately (PI. 28). At 
Ugarit were found a bowl (PI. 56) and a patera of beatm gold, dated between 
1450 and 1350 BC, in whose decoration the styles of Egypt, of the Aegean and 
perhaps of Mesopotamia are inextricably fus^ together with the rather naive 
local Syrian art as solvent. From Enkomi in Cyprus comes a bowl of gold, 
silver and niello of which it is hard to say in w^t country it was made, so 
various are the possibilities sugg^ted both by its technique and by its design. 
The craftsmen of the Phoenician coast towns industriously copied or adapted 
Egyptian motifs, their otherwise successful imitation being often betrayed by 
their use of the Egyptian hieroglyphs (which neither they nor their business 
clients could read) as meaningless decoration. Patterns used for the ceilings 
of Egyptian Twd^ Dynasty tombs were borrowed by the artists of Knossos. 
The gold and silver vessels brought as tribute by the Keftiu to Egypt are 
unmistakably Cretan—^but whether they were made in Crete or on the 
Syrian coast it is impossible to say. The Egyptians were ready to learn from 
others, not only when they employed Aegean decorators to paint the pave¬ 
ment-frescoes of Amenhotep III and Akhenaton but when they adopted the 
Cretan motif of the galop volant for scenes of battle or hunt. In the earlier 
part of this chapter it has been made dear that the leading countries main¬ 
tained each its own school of art in sculpture and painting, necessarily so, 
seeing that these reflected the several religions of the countries; and it is 
perfectly true that motifs origiiiating in religious art might lose their content 
and be turned to mere decoration, so that the minor arts also to a large degr^ 
preserve their local character; but the interchange of traded goods was on such 
a scale, and popular designs wore so fredy imitated by fordgn craftsmen, that 
the applied arts tended to become internationalized. By the fourteenth century 
BC the process had gone far. While it would be an exaggeration to speak 
of an ^eastern Mediterranean culture’ at that time, we may be sure that a 
man of any standing m any eastern Mediterranean town woifld have amongst 
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his household possessions objects decorated in the styles of various national 
schools of art, would take them all as a matter of course, and might be hard 
put to it to say in which country each had been made. This promiscuity is 
illustrated by the curious case of what is known to archaeologists as *C3rpriote 
White-slip ware* (Fig. 91). Some backward tribe, in Anatolia, apparently, 
made and used hand-made bowls faced with meerschaum clay, painted with 



FIG. 91 . ‘C3rpriote White-slip ware’ (after Walters). 


string-laced designs in red and black and furnished with *wish-bone’ handies. 
Examples were brought down into northern Syria, where hand-made pottery 
had not been seen for many generations, and found favour perhaps by virtue 
of rather than in spite of their primitive technique; later, some were carried 
across to Cyprus, and the always imitative Cypriotes, seeing that they were 
popular, began to manufacture very passable copies and, expanding a success¬ 
ful industry, exported them all over the eastern Mediterranean. A Syrian 
of about 1400 BC might, if asked, have said that his ‘milk-bowl* came from 
Cyprus, or might have attributed it to some Syrian coast factory, possibly 
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manned by Cypriotes ; he would probably have had no idea that this fashion¬ 
able and exotic object had anything to do with a barbarous Anatolian tribe. 

The common familiarity with and acceptance of foreign art forms, an 
important factor in man’s artistic and intell^mial advance, was based on the 
active exchange through trade channels of the products of commercial studios 
and also, to some extent, on the work of peripatetic guildsmen travelling in 
search of employment. The process was interrupted by the catastrophic events 
that marked the beginning of the twelfth century bc, but it had already done 
much to widen men’s minds and to prove to them that art has no frontiers. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IX 

1. In the opinion of Professors I. M. Diakonoff and J. S. Gasiorowski, an artist may out¬ 
grow the limitations of his surroundings and of his time, but his work will all the same 
reflect the conditions of contemporary society. The relation between art and the con¬ 
stituent factors of society is undoubte^y complicated and not always easy to apprehend^ 

2. According to Professor J. S. ^siorowski, culture and civilization are primarily the 
expression of an ^lite, consisting of the int^ectual, social and political lea^ng elements 
in a given society. The opinion that the art of the ancient Orient has been exclusively 
destined for the dite is, for him, untenable. The colossal figures of Ramses II hewn in 
rock in Abu Simbel in Nubia, and the colossal figures at the doorways of the Assyrian 
palaces, even the lions of enamelled brick lining the walls of the procession street at 
Babylon in the time of Nebuchadnezzar were not for the elite only. 

3. Professor J. Leclant draws attention to the technique of recessed relief and points to the 
existence of fairly deep relief work such as that of Ramses III at Medinet Habu. 

4. Professor J. Leclant feels that the whole problem of Egyptian methods of rendering depth 
and even, perhaps, perspective deserves further study. 

5. See note 16 on p. 758. 

6. H. A. Groenewegen-Frankfort, Arrest emd Movement: An Essay on Space and Time in the 
Representational Art of the Ancient Near East (Chicago, 1951), p. SO* 

7. Journal of Near Eastern Stisdies, II, No. 2. 

8. A. Parrot, ‘Les Peintures du palais de Mari’, Syria, XVIII (1937), p. 325. 

9. Professor I. M. Diakonoff has contested the claim that pre-Sargonic Stunerian statues 
were portraits. Sir Leonard Woolley, however, maintained his opinion in face of this 
objection. 

10. H. A. Groenewegen-Frankfort, Arrest and Movement, p. 164. 

11. Ibid., p. 168. 

12. The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient, p. xxv. 

13. M. Vieyra, Hittite Art, 2y>o-j$o BC. (London, 1955). 

14. In front of each shoulder there is a deep depression made vrith a tubular drill. Sir John 
Marshall suggests that the holes were intended to take inlay in the form of rosettes such 
as appears on a terra-cotta from Baluchistan. To Sir Leonard Wcwlley it seems almost 
certain that they were to take a second pair of arms (the first pair also were made separately 
and fitted into sockets) in which case we have a (standing, not dancing) figure of the Siva 
type. 

15. On the presence of elephants in north-west Syria, see supra, pp. 5841 596> n. 31; 786; 
also R. O. Barnett, youma/ of Hellenistic Studies, 68 (1948), pp. 6-7. 



CHAPTER X 


MUSIC AND LITERATURE 


MUSIC 

I T might well be said that of all the arts music contributes most to man’s 
culture, if only because its appeal is direct, emotional and universal, 
requiring for its appreciation no intellectual effort and no sophisticated 
training: ‘Give me the making of a people’s songs and I care pot who makes 
their laws’ is a scarcely exaggerated tribute to the power of music. A history 
of human progress, therefore, which left music out of account would be sadly 
imperfect. 

Unfortunately there is litde that can be said about music itself. It is possible 
to describe at length the various instruments used for music-making; it is 
possible also to see on what occasions and for what purposes they were used 
and to judge therefrom the part which music played in the life of the people; 
and again, from casual references in the texts, it is possible sometimes at least 
to learn what emotional response the several instruments were supposed to 
elicit; but of the character and quality of the music we know nothing. 

In 1915 Dr Ebeling published a tablet from Assur of the eighth century 
BC which gives in parallel columns the text of a Sumerian hymn on the 
Creation of Man and the Assyrian translation of it; in a third column on the 
left-hand side of the tablet there are, corresponding to each line of the hymn, 
groups of cuneiform signs which are no part of the text and might be the 
musical notation. Traces of similar signs used in the same way have been 
found on a tablet from Sippar which is not later in date than ^e sixteenth 
century bc. 

Dr Curt Sachs, working upon this Assur tablet, arrived at the conclusion 
that the Babylonians (which term should include the Sumerians also) had a 
non-chromadc pentatonic musical system, but that their melodies were not 
bound to one rigid five-tone scale; they could range freely within four inter¬ 
related five-tone scales. He supported this view by an argument based on a 
seventh-century Assyrian relief showing seven ‘Elamite’ harpists who are 
welcoming the king with music; they are all playing on different strings; 
the numbers of the strings follow in intervals of five (the 5th, loth and 15th, 
and the 8th, 13th and i8th) and, on the assumption that the Assyrian sculptor 
represented the scene with photographic exactitude, this must mean that 
the genus was pentatonic, either with major thirds and semitones, or with 
minor thirds and whole tones. On the basis of this, Sachs reviews other pic¬ 
tures of harpists in which the strings and plucking fingers are equally clearly 
shown, pictures not uncommon in Egyptian tomb reliefs, and comes to the 
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conclusion that in Egypt, from the early third millennium BC, fifths and 
fourths, octaves and unisons, can all be found: *It proves’, he says, *the use 
of pentatonically tuned instruments, although this in turn does not neces¬ 
sarily imply pentatonic melodies.* 

Cwon Galpin also deals at length with the ^notation’ signs on the Assur 
tablet, and goes so far as to reconstruct the air of the Creation Hymn, but he 
rejects Sachs’s theory entirely. Sumerian and Babylonian music, he maintains, 
was not pentatonic at all but heptatonic. While a five-note scale was widely 
circulated amongst primitive peoples in east Africa, the southern parts of 
Asia and Indonesia, the seven-note scale is the basis for Mesopotamian, 
Indian, Korean and Chinese music.^ He does not accept the pictures of 
harpists as evidence, holding that sculptors and artists often omitted strings 
if space were limited, and confines him self to actual instruments or to names 
denoting a certain number of strings, e.g. the Akkadian scMtu with its seven 
strings, and actual specimens of the Egyptian upright harp having twenty-one 
strings, i.e. three series of seven-note scales such as are found in the Chinese 
system also. 

That two diametrically opposed theories should be deduced from the same 
evidence, namely the Assur tablet, is proof that the evidence is insufficient. 
Moreover, Professor Landsberger not only condemns Sachs’s interpretation 
of the signs in the first column as pure assumption, Babylonian culture never 
having attained so high a pitch as Sachs’s very intricate scale formation 
would imply, but further affims that the signs have no connection with music 
at all. 

Giving up, therefore, all hope of recovering from the material at present 
available the character of Bronze Age music, we can turn to the consideration 
of the instruments. In these Babylonia was extremely rich, and most of the 
types illustrated either by surviving examples or by representation m sculp¬ 
ture, etc., can be traced back at least into the Early D3mastic period, early in 
the third millennium. 

Instruments of Percussion 

Clappers. These are curved fiat pieces of metal or of wood, sometimes 
mounted on handles, which were held one in each hand and beaten together. 
Such can scarcely be called a musical instrument; it is simply a more effective 
version of the lumd-dapping universally employed to accentuate the rhythm 
of dance or song. 

Drums. These differ from the clappers in being not merely rhythmic but 
tonal and tunable. There were several types. The commonest was a small 
instrument with a wooden body, circular, either straight-sided or bowl-shaped 
over which the leather was stretched and fixed, probably, by wooden pegs; 
a variant is hour-glass-shaped, and yet another had a terra-cotm body of a 
sh^ rather like that of a cffiampagne glass on which the leather was made fast 
by a cord. These drums, whicffi were played horizontally with both hands. 
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could stand upright on the ground or be carried by means of a strap round 
the player’s neck; in size they vary from 6 inches to a foot (0’i5 to 0*30 
metre) in diameter. Representations show us a larger kettledrum standing 
some 3 feet (i metre) high, played by one player. The little drums might be 
used on any occasion, secular or religious; for temple use there were big 
drums whose note is compared to ‘the bellowing of a bull’; these might be as 
much as 5 feet (i*6o metre) in diameter and were either suspended from 
poles or were stood on edge and were played by two men with drumsticks. 

Timbrels. These might be either circular or rectangular, with shallow frames 
and normally one head only; they were used in temples to accompany certain 
hymns and liturgies. The square type may have been of copper. 

Sistra. The spur-shaped sistrum is represented on the inlay of ^n Early 
Dynastic harp from Ur and m actual (but fragmentary) example was found 
there of which the ‘jingles’ swung on the wires were of white shell and 
therefore can have made but little noise. We have no later record of it, and it 
may have dropped out of use in Mesopotamia. It was at all times common in 
Egypt, and thence passed into Crete in Minoan times and is represented on 
the Harvesters’ Vase. 

Wind Instruments 

Flutes. The vertically-held simple reed tube, sounded by blowing across 
one of its open ends, was from very early times a favourite instrument, 
especially for joyful occasions—Gudea of Lagash (c. 2150 BC) tells the Direc¬ 
tor of Music in the temple ‘to cultivate diligently flute-playing and to fill the 
forecourt of Eninnu with joy’. It had three finger-holes, equidistant from each 
other, and according to Galpin could, by the help of the first and second 
registers of the harmonic series, produce a diatonic scale of seven notes with 
a sharp or tritone fourth; this scale could be extended into a second octave. 
One of the names of the flute was ‘the seven-tone’; another was ‘the long flute’ 
or ‘the large reed’, and the names alone suffice to give its character. Besides 
its temple use it was a regular accompanist to love songs and was even 
thought to exercise a lascivious influence upon the hearer, so that according 
to a Jewish tradition the angel who warned Lot of the fate impending over 
Sodom said, ‘There are flute players in the land, and the land ought to be 
destroyed ’—z very different reason from that for which the flute was con¬ 
demned by Alcibiades. 

Pipes. The single pipe held at an angle, or horizontally, with the vibrating 
tongue of the reed between the lips, appears very early and is soon followed 
by foe double pipe, actual examples of which were foimd in an Early Dynastic 
grave at Ur. It might be made of wood or reed, but was more often of metal, 
silver or copper; the pipes were about 10 inches long, slender, and with four 
finger-holes giving the octave. It is probable that even in the early period there 
was in use a variant in which the pipes were bent and had an upturned bell— 
or horn-shaped top opening; such ‘bent pipes’ are mentioned in a Sumerian 
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list of objects brought to a tonple. A tapered pipe (both single and double) 
.was perhaps Syrian rather than Sumerian in origin, but it may be referred to 
in the Ishtar epic; it was a high-pitched instrument and the pipes being coni¬ 
cal would sound an octave above the ordinary double pipe with cylindrical 
reeds. The double pipe is represented on a painted cofiin of late Minoan date 
from Hagia Triada. 

Homs and Trumpets. There is in the British Museum a conch-shell trumpet 
from Nineveh, and presumably such were in use from an early date. The bull’s 
horn trumpet is mentioned on the cylinders of Gudea (c. 2150 bc), but before 
that time metal trumpets were being made. This seems to have been pre¬ 
eminently a temple instrument (for which its crescent form would further 
recommend it); in combination with the big drum it constituted ‘full music’ 
and, like the drum, was described as making a noise like the roaring of a bull. 
Akin to this was the straight trumpet used by the army, a wooden instrument 
sometimes overlaid with gold which was built up from several parts bound 
together. The oldest examples are votive miniatures in gold found at Tepe 
Hissar and at Astarabad and dated to the seventeenth century BC; three 
hundred years later Egypt is receiving such trumpets from Dushratta, king 
of Mitanni; so that a Caucasian rather than a Mesopotamian origin is 
suggested for the instrum«it. 

Stringed Instruments 

Harps. The harp is one of the oldest and most characteristic of Mesopo¬ 
tamian musical instruments, so much so that its invention was ascribed 
directly to the great god Enlil; and the description given of that my±ological 
original corresponds very closely to the actual examples preserved to us. There 
are two main t3ipes, the bow-shaped (which is the more primitive) and a more 
or less rectangular type which was never very large and could be played either 
in an upright or in a horizontal position; it is this latter form that is the 
ancestor of the modern harp. 

A small bow-shaped harp is represented on a vase-relief from Bismya of 
the fourth millennium bc and on a rather later relief from Khafaje; an actual 
third millennium example comes from Ur, a large standing instrument (it is 
3 feet long by 3 feet 6 inches high) with a deep and wide sound-box decorated, 
as was the harp of Enlil, with the head of a calf in gold; it had eleven strings 
which passed over metal guides and were twisted round the upright arm to be 
tightened or loosened by hand; the number of strings varies in different 
instruments from 4, 5, 7 to ii, and up to 21, giving three series of seven 
diatonic notes to the scale; this last, which we see in the Elamite ‘orchestra’, 
may be an Assyrian development and occurs at a late date in Egypt. The 
instrument used by the Elamite orchestra is the upright harp, in which the 
strings are set more vertically than in the bow harp, where they form a 
triangle with the sound-box and the arm; it was played with the fingers, 
whereas for the bow harp the Sumerians had used a long plectrum. 
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Lyres, These popular instruments were made in many sizes and with a good 
deal of variety in ornament if not in shape. The lyre is distinguished from the 
harp by having two uprights with a cross-bar between them, and the strings, 
attached to the cross-bar, instead of passing down into the sound-box are 
stretched over a bridge placed on the side of the sound-box and are tuned by 
short rods set on the cross-bar; these were for fine tuning, the twisting of the 
rod altering the tension of the string. The number of the strings varies from 
4 or 5 (these are pictured repr^entations and not necessarily true to life) to 7, 
8 and ii on actual examples, the last being apparently the most favoured 
number. 

Where we have illustrations of lyres being played on what seems to be civil 
or domestic occasions the instruments are mostly small and are simply 
fashioned. The big lyres found ii^ the tombs of the Early Dynastic period at 
Ur correspond to those described in various texts as dedicated to or used in 
the service of the temples in that they are adorned with animal heads in 
copper, silver or gold; in some cases the sounding-box is a schematized 
rendering of the animal’s body; in one the animal, a stag, is shown standing 
in a boat and merely supports one of the uprights. In the dedication-texts the 
animal connected with the lyre is normally the bull, and stress is laid on the 
fact that the sound of the lyre is like the bellowing of the bull. If that associa¬ 
tion of form and sound generally held good, it is interesting to remark that in 
one royal burial at Ur there were in the death-pit three lyres which had clearly 
all been played at the same time (the fingers of the players were on the strings) 
and which represent three different animals, the bull, the heifer and the stag, 
so that they may well have been instruments of different tones.* The l}Te was 
especially favoured as the accompaniment to the human voice. On the 
‘Standard of Ur’ a musician with a bull-shaped lyre is shown accompanying 
a woman soloist at the solemn banquet celebrating the Sumerian victory; in 
a hymn to Ishtar of about 2100 bc it is written, ‘I will speak to thee with the 
lyre [AL~GAR] whose sound is sweet*. The Minoans used a lyre made of 
ibex horns. 

Lutes. The lute, with its small (generally circular) sounding-box and long 
neck on which the strings can be ‘stopped’ by the fingers, is almost certainly 
a northern instrument. It may have originated in the Caucasus area or beyond 
that, in Russian Asia in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea; in Meso¬ 
potamia there is no early reference to it, and the earliest examples date from 
the Kassite period. In the course of tfie second millennium it becomes fairly 
common there and soon reaches Egypt also; but the fact that it does not seem 
to have been used in Mesopotamian temple ritual even in Assyrian times 
would tend to show that it was a foreign instrument introduced only at a late 
date. 


It is indeed tantalizing to know the character of so many different instru¬ 
ments and yet to be unable to deduce from them any certain conclusions about 
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the music itself. It must be remembered, however, that only too often the 
information even as regards the instruments is indecisive, e.g. in the case of 
fHiefs, etc., the number of strings shown may have no ration to the facts; 
that the stringed instruments could be tuned to any progression; that the 
wind instruments are not in a condition to be played and reproductions of 
them are unreliable, seeing that so much depends upon the strength and 
thickness of the reeds: even in the case of the pipes found at Ut different 
authorities arrive at totally different result. However interesting it may be to 
try to trac% back the nature of the music played from the s3magogue chants of 
the Jews through late Babylonian to Sumerian, such deduction is too prob¬ 
lematic to find a place in the history of early music. 

The actual structure of the Egyptian instruments seems to show—^what 
indeed our knowledge of their ma^ematics would lead us to expect—^that 
the Egyptians never of themselves advanced beyond the arithmetical pro¬ 
gression of the«equipartition system. It was the Mesopotamians, with their 
better mathematical understanding, who decided on a geometric progression 
whereby in music the distances of stopping are increased proportionally. 
Having observed that stopping at ^ and | of the entire len^ resulted 
respectively in the three principal intervals they logically went a step farther 
and accepted the stopping at i as producing the major ^rd and that at ^ as 
producing the minor third. It was the divisive principle, which would not 
have occurred to the Egyptians. 

Another point showing Egyptian backwardness in music seems well 
established. In early times the variety of instruments illustrated is very small. 
There are plenty of scenes carved or painted on tomb walls in which music 
is prominent; we see players on the little kettle-drum, on the sistrum (the 
stirrup-shaped type is more common than the spur-shaped Babylonian type), 
on the vertical flute, on the upright harp and wi^ castanets; it is a very simple 
assortment. It is doubtful whether there was any instrumental music as such; 
it was essentially an accompaniment, even were it only to hand-clapping— 
hsiy the Egyptian word for *sing’, has as its determinative the hand sign, and 
that sign may be used by itself as an abbreviation for hsi. In nearly every 
picture the instrumentalist is seen accompanying singers or playing for 
dancers (and the dandng might be accompanied by song), and the scenes are 
almost invariably secular, showing the entertainment of the nobleman in his 
own house. Music for the early Egyptian was pre-eminently a social art, and 
it made use of the limited range of instruments which were either native to 
the Nile valley or had been introduced to it in the remote past and had 
become traditional. 

This age-long tradition was broken when, in the Eighteoath Dynasty, the 
Syrian campaigns of the Pharaohs acquainted the Egyptians with the far more 
developed and complex art of the Asiatic musician. They had, indeed, learnt 
a little by more casual contacts at an earlier date; thus in a Twelfth Dynasty 
tomb at Beni Hassan there is a picture of a lyre, but it is an alien instrument 
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carried by Semites from Syria; the Eighteenth Dynasty saw an artistic 
revolution. The tomb of Nekht, fifteenth century bc, gives the first Egyptian 
representation of a finger-board, and it was in that century that ‘stopped’ 
instruments were introduced; the old flute was replaced by the shriller pipes, 
the standing harp became larger and had a greater number of strings, and 
several new types of harp came into fashion; l^es and lutes of the long¬ 
necked Kassite sort make their appearance, together with Asiatic types of 
drums. As Professor Sachs says, ‘A new kind of noisy, stimulating music 
seems to have taken possession of the Egyptians’, and we may perhaps recog¬ 
nize an anticipation of modem experience when the Nile dweller, who had 
despised the Asiatic as a barbarian and a creature of a lower order, suddenly 
succumbed to the exciting polyphony of the barbarian’s orchestra. Just as in 
the other arts we have seen throughout the Middle East at this time a mutual 
interchange of ideas which went far towards establishing if not a Middle 
Eastern civilization at least a com m on understanding and appreciation of 
civilization in general, so too in the province of music there was an inter¬ 
nationalization which meant that the same instruments if not the same 
harmonies were everywhere in use. 

LITERATURE 

In our last chapter the fine arts were treated upon a regional basis and the 
attempt was made to trace in each country the Mstorical development of the 
arts. In the case of literature this method would be improfitable and to a large 
extent impossible. It would be unprofitable because in none of the countries 
concerned does the material preserved to us cover the whole field; the type of 
literature most characteristic of one people may be entirely lacking from the 
repertory of its neighbour, so that the literary achievement of the ancient 
world can be assessed only by disregarding frontiers and dealing with 
categories in whichsoever country they may occur. It would be impossible 
for the simple reason that there is no evidence to guide us. Much of what is 
known about Sumerian literature comes from the Assyrian versions found in 
Assurbanipal’s library at Nineveh, much comes from versions of the Kassite 
period found at Nippur; but recent discoveries prove that the best works go 
back two thousand years .before Assurbanipal’s time, and that with little or 
no variation, while of none of them am it be said that it is necessarily a 
later composition. Meissner summed up the matter when he wrote: ‘Owing 
to its anonymous nature and its relatively small variation it is impossible to 
write a history of Babylonian-Assyrian literature conneaed with names of 
authors and displaying its development period by period. We must for the 
time being be content to occupy ourselves with the various categories of its 
literary output group by group, and to examine them from the point of view 
of form and content. ’3 Weber was even more emphatic: ‘We are thus, in fact, 
faced with the phenomenon that in Babylonian literature there is, broadly 
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speaking, neither archaic nor modem, nor any transition stages leading from 
one to the other; the period of nearly 3,000 years through which the monu¬ 
ments carry us shows in all essentials an unvarying picture of intellectual life.’i 
Similarly in the case of Egypt the date of an actual text is no criterion for the 
age of its contents. Down to the dose of Egyptian history the exerdses set for 
schoolboys were drawn from the andent classics, and, be it noted, only from 
the ancient dassics, never from contmiporary or recent literature, (^te a 
number of Egyptian works are known to us only from late copies, but more 
and more does the evidence tend to demonstrate that the originals are to be 
assigned at least to the Twelfth Dynasty and perhaps to the period between 
the Sixth and the Fourth Dynasties; it is possible that that period, 2800 to 
2200 BC, was the greatest in Egyptian literature; and it is certain that in the 
Middle Kingdom, beginning in 2000 BC, most of the literary forms had 
reached their highest development. After that date, early though it was in 
Egyptian history, literary invention appears to have been nearly exhausted. 
A few hymns of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties—such as the 
Akhenaton hymns—do attain a really high levd of poetry, but even those are 
modelled on, and owe not a little of ^eir quality to, older poems; in the story 
of Wenamon, which dates to the eleventh century bc, we have an excellent 
composition, but it stands alone; for the most part the late works, in so far 
as they are not mere copies, are but literary exercises whose aim is only to 
give some new stylistic turn to a familiar original. 

Until more evidence is forthcoming we must accept the surprising con¬ 
clusion that, so far as oiu: period is concerned, the fountain of inspiration in 
Mesopotamia and in Egypt alike virtually dried up about eighteen hundred 
years before Christ .5 In neither case can the earlier literary development be 
traced in detail. Since in both coimtries the ancient classics were treasured 
as the staple literature of all succeeding periods we can best treat them not as 
the products of any one particular dynasty or century but as the literary 
possessions of Egypt and Mesopotamia during the Bronze Age. 

Any attempt to assess the artistic value of that literature on the grounds 
of its form and content is from the outset beset with difficulti^. In the first 
place, the amount of material upon which judgement can be based is small.^ 
In Part II, Chapter VI, it was shown that writing was invented to meet the 
practical demands of business and, in a secondary degree, of religion, not 
at all as a medium for literature; so it is that of the vast stores of ancient 
documents preserved to us, written on stone, on clay or on papyrus, most are 
business records, letters, dedications, omens, funerary imcriptions, religious 
formulae, and only a very small percentage can be dassed as literature, even 
though that term be used in its widest connotation. Considering that we have 
to do with a number of important dvilizadons over a space of nearly two 
millennia the material is indeed scanty. 

Secondly, there is the difUculty of language. Only too often the texts are 
fragmentary, and the key word to the sentence may be missing; we caimot be 
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sure that the gloss introduced by the modem scholar is necessarily correct 
or givw the meaning intended by the author. But even when the text is 
complete translation may be largely guess-work; it is true that the ordinary 
temple- or grave-inscriptions, or the trade documents, can be read quite 
accurately—^they are stereotyped formulae of the simplest sort; but it is quite 
another matter where poetied or imaginative writing is concerned, for then 
the vocabulary employed is mtirely different, words commonly occur for 
which there is no parallel and therefore no explanation, and familiar words 
may be used with alternative or metaphorical values. The result is that we 
may find two translations by modem scholars of the same ancient text in 
which not only is the expression varied but the entire subject and meaning 
are different. If then, owing to linguistic problems, we are occasionally in 
doubt as to the content of a ‘literary* document, the likelihood of our’recover- 
ing an3rthing of its form and style is small indeed. Generally we can, from the 
sense, assign the document to its proper category as hymn or secular poem, 
myth or romance, proverb or aphorism from a ‘book of wisdom’, but it is 
extremely difficult to judge the extent to which the subject is treated in what 
we should call a literary manner and so to assess the value of the writing as a 
work of art. 

This is, of course, a difficulty inherent in all translation from one language 
to another, A literal rendering of the original words will result in a caricature 
in which all the beauty of language is lost and all the imdertones of meaning 
are missed, and it needs a profound knowledge of both languages to recreate 
in the idiom of one not o^y the sense but something corresponding to the 
artistic form expressed in the idiom of the other. But that familiarity cannot 
be acquired in the case of languages which have been in disuse for two 
thousand years and were those of peoples whose methods of thought and 
modes of expression, unknown to us directly and probably very different from 
our own, can be surmised only from those very documents, few in number, 
whose translation is in question. The scholar, aware of the pitfalls, naturally 
tends towards a strictly literal rendering; but in so far as he departs from this 
it is his own personal taste and not necessarily that of the author that is 
reflected in his version. Even the form of the original text may be doubtful. 
If only because poetry is more easy to memorize than prose a great deal of the 
literature of any people for whom writing is either imknown or known only 
to an educated minority is likely to be in verse, and this is certaintly true of 
the ancient Middle East. But it is not always easy for the modem scholar to 
decide whether a Sumerian or Egyptian text is in poetry or prose. On an 
Egyptian papyrus the ends of lines may be marked by red dots, in which case 
no difficulty arises; but where the scribe has omitted the dots the identifica¬ 
tion of a text as poetry may be hazardous. None of the Middle Eastern 
languages made use of rhyme. The normal characteristic of a poem is its 
strophic arrangement, i.e. the division of the text into couplets in which there 
is generaUy a parallelism of form or of thought, the second member either 
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canying on and expanding the sense of the first or standing in exact anti¬ 
thesis to it. This type of versification is familiar enough to us because it is 
that of the Hebrew writers of the Old Testament; and because Hebrew is not 
a dead language in the sense that Egyptian and Sumerian or Babylonian are 
dead, but has been handed down by an unint^rupted tradition, the trans¬ 
lators of the Old Testament were able to produce an English version in which 
rhythm and metre are used with an effect similar to that of the original. 
Influenced by the partial parallel the translator of an Egyptian poem almost 
inevitably attempts to jus^ the strophic couplet (which is often, though not 
always, recognizable) by the introduction either of metre or, at any rate, of 
rhyt^, that being an artistic form in his own idiom. But a scholar as acute 
as the late Professor Feet has put in the caveat that ‘our ignorance of Egyptian 
vocalization and accentuation forbids us to say that there was any metrical 
parallel in the original couplet; and it may be that for the ancient Egyptian 
the artistic valpe of his poem depended on some quality which escapes us 
altogether’. In fact, the analogy with Hebrew must not be pushed too far. 
The parallelism (or antithesis) within the strophe is less uniformly binding in 
Egyptian than in Hebrew, and although both languages employ the strophe, 
that does not imply anything further; moreover, in an Egyptian hymn the 
same line may be repeated several times, but where one line has the simple 
name of a god it may, when repeated, be lengthened by the addition of 
epithets which would completely destroy the metre if metre existed and were 
at all strict. We must therefore reconcile ourselves to the fact that whereas 
the sentiment or the imagination expressed in an Egyptian poem should be 
duly credited to its author, much of the phraseology and any charm of rhythm 
or metre must be attributed to the translator. 

The form of Mesopotamian lyric poetry is less dubious. The text is divided 
into lines (each of which again may be separated into two half-lines); each 
line contains a more or less fixed number of stress accents and is a complete 
sentence; the lines are grouped into strophes consisting generally of two pairs 
of lines or into half-strophes consisting of only one pair; each strophe is a 
complete unit of thought. On the other hand it is more difficult to appreciate 
the content. AH the lyrics are religious, and a few of them are extremely fine, 
rivalling the noblest of the Egyptian hynms and of the Hebrew psalms, but 
the majority are dull and almost unintelligible. This is because they are 
liturgical, hynms sung in ‘the elaborate daily services of the most formal and 
musically intricate religion of antiquity’? or mythological legends meant to 
accompany the ritual of special festivals; they are therefore not independent 
works of art but only one of several elements composing a work of art in 
which an equal and perhaps a major part was played by music and drama; and 
lacking such accompaniment they cannot fairly be judged on their own merits. 
Were we asked to decide on the artistic value of Wagner’s Ring on the basis 
of the libretto alone, and that printed as a continuous text with nothing to 
show that dififerent parts are spoken by dilTerent characters, and with no 
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stage direcdons, we should refuse to attempt anything so impossible; but the 
Sumerian hymns confront us with just this problem. If, in the pages which 
follow, anything is said about the form and style of Mesopotamian or Egyptian 
verse, the reader should bear in mind all these disabihties which qualify our 
judgement. 

Perhaps the best of the Babylonian hymns (and we are concerned with the 
best only) is that in honour of Shamash the Sun god: 

The mighty hills are surrounded by thy glory. 

The flat lands are filled with thy brightness. 

Thou hast power over the mountains and lookest over the earth; 

Thou dost hang up the hems of the land in the innermost part of heaven. 
The men of the lan(^, thou watchest over them all; 

Thou dost watch over all that King Ea the Adviser hath created. 

Thou givest pasture to all living creatures. 

Yea, thou art the shepherd of all that is above and beneath. 


Men’s designs in the speech of all lands 
Thou knowest, and observest their goings. 

The whole of mankind looketh up to thee. 

O Shamash, the universe longeth for thy light. 

Thou destroyest the horn of him who deviseth evil; 

Thou overtumest the place of him who planneth oppression. 

Thou causest the unjust judge to see confinement. 

And punishest the corrupt and evil leader. 

But he that is incorruptible and maketh intercession for the weak 
Is well pleasing to Shamash, and his days are lengthened. 

The conscientious judge that giveth just judgement 
Prepareth for himself a palace; his habitation is a dwelling of princes. 
He that oppresseth the dependant is marked down with the pen: 

They that do evil, their seed shall not abide. 

They whose mouth is full of lies, thus dost thou unto them. 

Thou bumest and dissolvest the words of their mouth. 

Thou hearest the oppressed as thou passest over them and searchest 
out their rights; 

Each and all are in thy hand. 

Thou guidest their oracles, thou freest what was botmd; 

Thou hearkenest, O Shamash, to prayer, to entreaty and praise. 
Prostration, kneeling, whispered prayer and bowings-down. 

From the depth of his throat the wretched crieth to thee; 

The failing, the feeble, the tormrated, the poor, 

Cometh ever to thee with song of woe or petition.... 

Them that kneel to thee thou absolvest and makest clean: 

Thou acceptest the praise of them that praise thee. 

But they fear thee and revere thy name. 

Men bow them down ever befbre thy greatness. 
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Them that ate foolish of tongue and speak that which is ungodly. 

That which hath neither front nor back, like clouds 
That pass over the face of the wide earth 
And rest upon the high mounmins. 

The god Lakhmu shall overwhelm them, even the lord of terror. 

The harvest of the sea, all that cometh out of the deep. 

The tribute which the stream payeth, O Shamash, lieth before thee. 

What mountains are not covered by thy gleam ? 

What places are not warmed by the beams of thy light ? 

The tablets upon whidi the cuneiform text is written are sadly damaged so 
that its reconstruction and translation were difficult and in places uncertain; 
but through the rather pedestrian rendering quoted above there can be seen 
a really fine poem, rich in imagery—^the comparison of foolish and godless 
speech to clouds is beautifully done and for its loftiness of thought not 
inferior to the Hebrew psalms. Certainly the Mesopotamian poet, here at his 
best, is the equal of the Egyptian. The Hymn to the Nile, which is at least as 
old as the Hyksos period, is relatively unimaginative and naive: 

Praise to thee, O Nile, that issuest forth from the earth and comest to nourish Egypt; 

Of hidden nature, a darkness in the daytime; 

That waterest the meadows, which RS hath created to nourish all cattle; 

That givest drink to the desert places which are far from water, it is his dew that 
falleth from heaven; 

Beloved of the Earth god, director of the Com god, that maketh to flourish every 
workshop of Ptah; 

Lord of fish, that maketh the water-fowl to go upstream. ... 

That maketh barley and created! wheat, so that he may cause the temples to keep 
festivals; 

If he is sluggish, the nostrils are stopped up and all men are brought low; 

The victuals of the gods are diminished and miUions of men perish. 

It is the New Kingdom that gives us the finest of the hymns to the gods. 
Akhenaton’s Hymn to the Sun, although it borrows somewhat from the older 
Hymn to Amon-R6, breaks altogether with the tradition which insisted on the 
dreary enumeration of tides and attributes as necessary to the praise of the 
deities; it is a spontaneous outpouring of gratitude for the beauty of the world, 
and while it has nothing corresponding to the spiritual profundity of the 
Babylonian hymn it possesses a light-hearted cham which the other cannot 
rival. 


Thy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of heaven 
6 living Aton, Beginning of life! 

When thou arisest in the eastern horizon of heaven 
Thou finest every land with thy beauty; 

For thou art beautiful, great, glittering, ffigh over the earth; 
Thy rays, they encompass the lands, even all thou hast made. 
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Thou art R£, and thou hast carried them all away captive; 

Thou bindest them by thy love. 

Though thou art afar off, thy rays are on earth; 

Though thou art on high, thy footprints are the day. 
When thou settest in the western horizon of heaven 
The world is in darkness like the dead. 

They sleep in their chambers, 

Theii heads are wrapt up. 

Their nostrils stopped, and none seeth the other; 

Stolen are aU the things that were under their heads. 
While they know it not. 

Every lion cometh forth from his den. 

All serpents, they sting. 

Darkness reigns [?], the world is in silence. 

He that made them has gone to rest in his horizon. 
Bright is the earth 

When thou risest in the horizon. 

When thou shinest as Aton by day. 

The darkness is banished 

When thou sendest forth thy rays; 

The Two Lands are in daily festivity. 

Awake and standing upon their feet. 

For thou hast raised them up. 

Their limbs bathed, they take their clothing; 

Their arms uplifted in adoration to thy dawning. 

Then, in all the world, they do their work. 

All cattle rest upon their herbage. 

All trees and plants flourish; 

The birds flutter in their marshes. 

Their wings uplifted in adoration to thee. 

All their sh^p dance upon their feet. 

All winged things fly; 

They live, when thou hast shone upon them. 

The barques sail upstream and downstream alike. 

Every highway is open because thou hast dawned. 
The fish in the river leap up before thee. 

And thy rays are in the midst of the great sea. 

Thou art he who Greatest the man-child in woman. 

Who makest seed m man. 

Who givest life to the son in the body of his mother. 

Who soothest him that he may not weep, 

A nurse even in the womb; 

Who givest breath to animate every one that he maketh: 
When he cometh forth from the body 
... on the day of his birth. 

Thou openest his mouth in speech. 

Thou suppliest his necessities. 

When the chicklet crieth in the egg-shell 
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Thou givest him breath therein, to preserve him alive. 

When thou hast perfected him 
That he may pierce the egg^ 

He cometh forth from the egg 
To chirp with all his might; 

He runneth about upon his two feet 
When he hath come forth therefrom. 

How manifold are all thy works! 

They are hidden from before us, 

O thou sole god, whose powers no other possesseth.^ 

The umnistakable resemblance to the Hebrew Psalm civ does not in itself 
con<%m us here because of the latter’s late date; but it is worth noting that the 
literary form which is common to the poetry of both countries (and also to 
that of Sumer) is not necessarily, in the case of the Hebrews, derivative. The 
strophe with ite parallel or antithetic balance of thought goes back with them 
to very early times, as can be seen from fragments of songs, incorporated in 
the text of ^e Old Testament, but taken over by the compilers of the books 
from oral tradition; such is the song of the desert wanderings; 

Spring up, O Well, 

Sing ye unto it! 

The princes digged the well. 

The nobles of the people digged it. 

By the direction of the Lawgiver, 

With their staves. 

or the far older song of the ^antediluvian’ Lamech 

Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 

Hearken unto my speech; 

For I have slain a man for my wounding, 

A young man for my hurt. 

The Ras Shamra tablets show that a similar form was used for Phoenician 
poetry; it was indeed the common property of the Middle Eastern peoples, 
and the use of it by any one of them does not imply any lack of originality. It 
was not the only form employed, but it is the one that can be most easily 
recognized as verse; in some other cases, the repetition of a ^burden’ or (in 
Egypt) such a trick as the starting of every line with the same word implies a 
verse form, but the rhythm or metre escapes us. 

There is no doubt that ±e beauty of thought and imagery which is apparent 
to us even in a translation of such work as the Aton hymn was, for the 
ancient Egyptian, matched with a beauty of language which literal translation 
cannot recapture. The Egyptian poet was a conscious stylist. Khakheperre- 
Snb, in the Twelfth Dynasty, b^ins his ‘Complaint’ with a frank statement 
of his aim: ‘Would that I had words that are unknown, utterances and sayings 
in new language that hath not yet passed away, and without that which hath 
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been said repeatedly—^not an utterance that hath grown stale^ what the 
ancestors have already said.’ The Proverbs of Ptahhotep are entitled, ’The 
beautifully>expressed utterances spoken by the prince . . . Ptahhotep while 
instructing the ignorant in knowledge and in the rules of elegant discourse*, 
and in the Prophecy of Neferti the Pharaoh calls for someone ’that will speak 
to me some beauteous words, choice speeches, in hearing which my majesty 
may find diversion*. Obviously, style was prized for its own sake. We do not 
find in Mesopotamia any explicit referrace to such a purely literary quality, 
but that their style also was valued in literary composition can safely be 
assumed. 

Akin to the hymns in praise of the gods, in so far as they also were employed 
in religious services (probably in anniversary celebrations of the events diey 
commemorate) were the Sumerian hymns of lamentation over the downfall 
of cities. Owing to the vicissitudes of Sumerian political history there were 
few cities which had not at some time or another suffered destruction at the 
hands of an enemy, and such disasters were a regular theme for Sumerian 
poets. The collapse of the Third Dynasty of Ur and the capture of its king, 
Ibi-Sin, by the Elamites, is thus celebrated: 

When they overthrew, when order they destroyed. 

Then like a deluge they consumed all things together. 

Whereunto, O Sumer, did they change thee ? 

The sacred dynasty from the temple they exiled. 

They demolished die city, they demolished the temple. 

They seized the rulership of the land. 

By the command of Enlil order was destroyed; 

By the spirit of Anu hastening over the land it was snatched away; 

Enlil turned his eyes towards a strange land. 

The divine Ibi-Sin was carried to Elam. 

Even in the English version the expression here is markedly different 
from that of the Shamash hymn. The stark simplicity of the language, the 
short bitter sentences, are in keeping with the fin^ty of Ur’s ruin; here style 
is deliberately harmonized with subject. If, in the later part of the poem, ^e 
destruction of one temple aftor another is catalogued in identical terms, so 
that for us the effect is monotonous in the extreme, it must be remembered 
that for the citizen of Ur these names of temples, evoking his city’s past 
history, were poignant symbols; each temple had its individual character 
and unique associations, and the contrast between that diversity and the dull 
sameness of the formula describing their common doom is, in its way, an 
artistic triumph. 

There are a few comparable Egyptian pieces, belonging to (or referring to) 
the disastrous days of the First Intermediate Period (prior to the Middle 
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Empire), which bewail the anarchy of the time and the upsetting of all that 
ordered existence which for the conservative Egyptian meant well-being:9 

Behold, the poor of the land have become rich; 

The possessor of property is now one who has nought. 

Behold, servants have Income masters of butlers; 

He who was a messenger now sends another. 

Behold, he that had not a loaf is the possessor of a granary; 

His magazine is equipped with the goods of another. 

Behold, noble ladies go hungry; 

What was prepared for them now goes to sate the king’s men. 

So the sage Ipiiwer; so too the scribe Neferti: 

I show thee a land in lamentation and distress; 

T|iat which never happened before has happened. 

Men shall take up weapons of war. 

That the land may live in uproar. 

Men shall fashion arrows of copper 
That they may beg for bread with blood ... 

I show thee the son as foeman and the brother as adversary. 

And a man murdereth his own father. 

As literary compositions these may rank reasonably high, but they are 
artificial exercises. Juvenal’s phrase, facit indignatio versm, ‘indignation is 
the inspiration of the poet’, would apply to the Sumerian Lamentation but 
scarcely to the work of such as Neferti and Ipuwer; these, writing after the 
event, have merely found, in a disaster knovm to them only by tradition, an 
apt subject for pessimistic verse. The Egyptian poet succeed^ infinitely better 
where his pessimism is genuine. The finest example of this ‘contemplative* 
poetry is the Twelfth Dynasty work now known as ‘The Man weary of Life*, 
written partly, it would seem, in prose but partly in verse. The &st poem 
describes his sorry state: 

Behold, my name stinks 

More dian the odour of carrion 

On days in summer, when the sky is hot. 

The second laments his solitude in an evil world: 

To whom do I speak today ? 

Brothers are evil; 

The friends of today love not. 

To whom do I speak today ? 

Hearts are covetous; 

Every man plunder^ the goods of his fellow. 
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and in the third poem he sings the praises of death: 

Death is in my eyes today 
As when a side man becomes whole. 

As when one walketh abroad after sickness. 

Death is in my eyes today 
Like the scent of myrrh; 

As when one sitteth under the boat’s sail on a windy day. 

Death is in my eyes today 
Like the smell of water-l^es; 

As when one sitteth on the bank of drunkenness.** 

Death is in my eyes today 
Like a well-trodden road. 

As when one retumeth from the war imto his home. 

Death is in my eyes today 

Like the tmveiling of heaven 

As when one attaineth to that which he knew not. 

Death is in my eyes today 

As when one longeth to see his house again 

After he hath spent many years in captivity. 

There is a simplicity and a restraint in these verses whidi assuredly entitles 
them to a very high place in the poetry of the world. They are not the outburst 
of a man driven to desperation, nor of a pessimist, but are drawn from the real 
beliefs which the Egyptian might disguise but could not forget. It is true that 
the harper at the banquet might regularly invite the guests to eat, drink and 
be merry, ‘for tomorrow we die’; in a New Kingdom version: 

Spend the day merrily. Put unguent and fine oU together to thy nostrils, and 
garlands and loms-flowers on the body of thy beloved whom thou favourest, as 
she sitteth beside thee. Set singing and music before thy face. Cast all evil behind 
thee and bethink thee of joy, until that day cometh when one reacheth port in the 
land that loveth silence. 

but facing this in the Theban tomb we find another poem in which the dead 
man, rebuking the light song, attains a far higher level of poetry: 

I have heard those songs that are in the ancient tombs, and what they tell eiEtolling 
life on earth and belittling the region of the dead. Wherefore do they thus concerning 
the Land of Eternity, the just and fair, which has no terrors ? Wrangling is its 
abhorrence, and no man there girds himself against his fellow. It is a land against 
which none can rebel; all our kinsfolk rest within it since the earliest day of dme. 
The offspring of millions are come hither, every one. For none may tarry in the 
land of Egypt, none there is who has not passed yonder. The span of earthly things 
is as a dream; but a fair welcome is given to him who has reached the West. 

The Egyptian poet, in short, is at his best where Ik can be most personal and 
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where sincerity absolves him from the literary artifices which tickled the 
fancy of his Egyptian auditors but too often mined his verse-—the elaborate 
puns upon words, the stringing together of short sonp each of which must 
begin and end with its actual number in the sequence the tedious cliche 
borrowed from and perhaps intended to recall favourite old poems. Some of 
the New Kingdom love songs (they are few in number and for the most part 
sadly incomplete) are charming in spite of their artificiality: 

Seven days from yesterday I have not seen my beloved. 

And sickness hath crqjt over me 
And I am become heavy in my limbs 
And am unmindful of mine own body. 

If the master-physidans come to me 
My heart hath no comfort of their remedies. 

And the magicians, no resource is in them; 

* • • • 

Better for me is my beloved than any remedies. 

More important is she for me than the entire compendium of medicine 
My salvation is when she enters from without 
When I see her, then am I well; 

Opens she her eyes, my limbs are young again. 

Speaks she, and I am strong. 

And when I embrace her, she banishes evil, 

And it passes from me for seven days. 

This cannot be daimed as poetry of the highest sort, but it is a very pleasant 
conceit and in the original must have sounded far better than in the transla¬ 
tion; and even the repetition of *seven days’ at the beginning and end is no 
more artifidal than what we have in a roundd or a triolet. 

Outside Egypt the ‘contemplative* or introspective type of poetry is com- 
parativdy rare. A people whose chief prayer was always for long life upon 
earth could not fail to be shocked by man’s transient state, and at least one 
poem (the tort, found in Assurbanipal’s library, is late, but seems to be 
based on an earlier original) harps upon this very much in the manner of the 
Hebrew psalmist or of the earlier parts of the Book of Job: 

He who in the evening was yet alive 
in die morning was dead; 

Suddenly was he cast down, 

quickly was he brought to naught. 

For the twining of an eye he sings and plays; 

In a moment he howls as one voicing his wrongs. 

Day and night men’s moods change; 

If they be hungry, then are they like corpses. 

If they be filled, then they deem themsdves equal with their god. 

If things go well with them, they talk of mounting to Heaven, 

If they be in trouble, they speak of gdng down into Hell. 
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More characteristic, however, are the ‘penitential psalms’ of Mesopotamia and 
of Palestine, which are inspired not by pessimism but by the consciousness of 
sin and the hope of god’s mercy: 

In the wrath of his heart tlie lord hath looked banefully on me, * 

In the fierceness of his heart the god hath smitten me with his enmity; 
When I sought help none took me by the hand. 

When I cry aloud no man hearkens to me. 

I turn me to my merciful god, I cry aloud to him; 

I embrace and I kiss the feet of my goddess. 

O Lord, cast not thy bondman down; 

Seize him by the hand as he lies in the miry water. 

The sin that I have committed turn into good. 

Let the wind bear away my transgressions; 

Take from me like a garment the multitude of my iniquities; 

My god, though my sins be seven times seven; yet wash away my sins. 

There is, indeed, little to choose between the best of the Babylonian and the 
Hebrew psalms, regarded purely as religious poetry, and the thought also can 
be curiously alike. When the Hebrew psalmist says: 

Who can tell how oft he offendeth ? 

O cleanse thou me of my secret faults. 

he seems to be echoing the words of the earlier Babylonian writer: 

The sin which I have done know I not. 

And I am not aware of my transgression. 

The few Egyptian parallels belong to a time just outside the scope of this 
volume; found on the tombstone of quite humble people of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, however, they are likely to be based upon earlier poems which have 
not been preserved in their original form but may well have rivalled in quality 
those of their neighbours: 

Though the servant was disposed to do evil 
Yet is the Lord disposed to be merciful. 

The Lord of Thebes spendeth not a whole day wroth; 

His wrath is as the passing of a moment and naught is left; 

His wind is turned to us again in mercy. 

What we miss in Egyptian literature is the mythological epic which figures 
largely in that of Mesopotamia, as also of north Syria and of Phoenicia. The 
epic poem seems to have been the natural mode of expression for the genius 
of the Sumerian people; in this form they enshrined not only the complicated 
and generally savage legends of mythology proper, the theogony of the gods 
and their rivalries for the overlordship of heaven, but the story of man’s 
advance in culture and art, the exploits of the divine or semi-divine heroes 
who led that advance, and finally, coming to more modem times, the great 
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deeds of human kings and conquerors. It is dear that the composition of such 
was spread over many centuries, and while some epics rdate to inddents in 
historic times others must go back to the very earliest days of Sumer; they 
may have been edited and rewritten, as is manifestly ^e case widi the 
Deluge story, incorporated in the Gdgamesh myth in the third millennium 
BC but extant in more versions than one, yet their content at least is ancient. 
Only when men still dimly rem»nbered the mirade that had supplanted the 
chipped or ground flint by metal tools could they have invented the myth of 
the Oeadon of the Axe. Enlil, immediately after he has ‘moved away heaven 
from earth, moved away earth from heaven’, proceeds to make the pickaxe 
which the Anunnaki, the Judges of the Nether World, give to the ‘black¬ 
headed’ Sumerian people: 

The pickaxe and the basket build cides, 

The steadfast house the pickaxe builds; 

»The steadfast house the pickaxe establishes. 

The steadfast house it causes to prosper. 

The house which rebels against the king. 

The house which is not submissive to its king, 

The pickaxe makes it submissive to the king. 

Of the bad plants it crushes the head. 

Plucks out die root, tears at the crown; 

The pickaxe spares the good plants. 

The pickaxe, its fate decreed by Father Enlil, 

The pickaxe is exalted. 

So, too, must we assign to an early date the poem which, like the Hebrew story 
of Cain and Abel, describes the beginning of the pastoral and the agriculturd 
modes of life and the rivalry that divides them. The great gods, En-ki and 
Enlil, fashion and send down to earth the rusdc deides Lahar and Ashnan: 

For Lahar they set up the sheepfold, 

Plants and herbs they present to him; 

For Ashnan they establish a house. 

Plough and yoke they present to her. 

Lahar standing in his sheepfold, 

A shepherd increasing the bounty of the sheepfold is he; 

Ashnan standing among the furrows, 

A maid kindly and bountiful is she. 

The actual theogonies are coarse and barbaric, and the narradve is too often 
held up by long word-for-word repeddons, as when a god announces at 
length his intendon of doing something and is immediately and at equal 
length represented as doing it, or when a message is given to a messenger and 
reproduce by him verbadm; but even so there is gold in the dross. A myth 
of the Creadon in which, for sweet water to be created and for the soil to 
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become fruitful, the god En-ki has to marry his own daughter and then his 
granddaughter, to eat the eight plants to which the last gives birth, to be 
cursed by her grandmother Nin-ldiursag, and to be smitten with eight plagues 
that can be cured only by Nin-khursag’s giving birth to eight gods and god¬ 
desses whose names are pirns on the afflicted parts of £n-ki’s body—^this is as 
poetically valueless as it is artificial; yet it does contain a description of Dilmun 
(Telmun) as the yet unfinished Garden of Eden which is authentic poetry; 

The land Dilmun is a pure place, the land Dilmun is a clean place; 

In Dilmun the raven uttered no cries. 

The kite uttered not the cry of the kite. 

The lion killed not. 

The wolf snatched not the lamb; 

Unknown was the kid-killing dog . . . 

The sick-eyed says not T am sick-eyed*. 

The sick-headed says not T am sick-headed*, 

The old woman says not T am an old woman*. 

The great poem on Inanna’s descent into hell contains much tiiat is for us dull 
and hardly intelligible, but sometimes, as in the dirge for Inanna, the metre 
enables us almost to hear the chant of the chorus: 

My Lady abandoned heaven, abandoned earth. 

To the nether world she descended. 

Inanna abandoned heaven, abandoned earth. 

To the nether world she descended; 

Abandoned lordship, abandoned lad 3 rship. 

To the nether world she descended. 

while the appeal made on her behalf well illustrates the richness of Sumerian 
metaphor, even though all beauty of language is lost in translation: 

O Father Enlil, let not thy daughter be put to death in the nether world! 

Let not thy good metal be ground up into the dust of the nether world! 

Let not thy good lapis-lazuli be broken up into the stone of the stone-mason 1 
Let not thy boxwood be cut up into the wood of the carpenter I 

The Gilgamesh epic would seem to have taken shape not before the time of 
the First Dynasty of Erech, one of whose kings was named Gilgamesh, and 
the same should be true of the charming poem Tnanna prefers the Farmer to 
the Shepherd*, since again the shepherd god Dumuzi is s3monymous with a 
king of Erech. From these half-mythical times and characters we come to 
what at least purports to be history with ‘The Legend of Enmerkar and the 
Lord of Aratta*, a real heroic epic in which the protagonists are mortals and 
the gods, as in Homer, intervene on behalf of their favourites. The final 
stage is reached when an actual event in history is celebrated on a purely 
human level and Sargon of Akkad tells the tale of his military adventure in 
Anatolia. 
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In this literary genre the Sumerians did not stand alone. The Hurri also 
'Were writers of q)ic poetry of the mythological sort and, while they might in 
some cases borrow Sumerian tales, in others they dealt with their own legends 
the scenes of which were laid in Hurri territory; thus the Kumarbi legend, of 
which the teat was found at Bo|azk 5 y, locates the battle between El and 
Kumarbi at Mount Hazzi, i.e. Mount Kasios, at the mouth of the Orontes 
river. From Ugarit there have been recovered numerous texts of Phoenician 
mythological poems such as that of *Mdt and Aleyn-Baal*, and the *Birth of 
the gracious and fair Gods*, the *Death of Baal’, etc., while with the *Legend 
of Kereth’ we pass into the heroic world where tribal tradition is mixed with 
religious myth as it is in the Sumerian legend of Enmerkar and as it was in 
the Abraham saga on which the stories in the Book of Genesis are based. 
Interesting and important as are the contents of these poems, their literary 
merit is dhhcult to assess, if only because of the fragmentary condition of the 
texts and the uncertainty of their translation; but the popularity of the epic 
over so much of the Middle East compels us to regard the Sumerian examples 
as typical of Bronze Age achievement in an art form which was to be that of 
some of the world’s greatest poetry. 

That the Egyptians should not have employed this form for mythological 
themes is curious, considering how many such themes must have offered 
themselves to the poet; if there were heroic legends, no trace of them survives. 
The nearest approach to epic is the long poem celebrating Ramses II’s 
aoubtfiil victory at Kadesh; it comes late in time and the narrative form now 
used for, apparently, the first time in Egyptian verse may have been modelled 
on some foreign original; but the style is wholly Egyptian, with all the 
Egyptian faults of bombast and cliche grievously exaggerated. 

Common to the Middle Eastern countries was the ^Wisdom’ literature 
familiar to us from the Book of Proverbs in the Hebrew Old Testament. This 
consists of short aphorisms which may be written in verse or in prose; 
collectively they represent the nearest approach to philosophy of which the 
ancient mind was capable; but they are not informed or inspired by any 
philosophic system or any general principles of thought or ethics; they are 
disconnected *wbe sayings’ of a more or less didactic character tersely 
expressed and readily memorized. Such were immensely popular. In Meso* 
potamia the earliest collection (found at Nippur) is Sumerian and dates from 
the first third of the second n^ennium bc, but some of the proverbs in it 
occur earlier and on other sites, while the latest redaction, in Neo-Babylonian, 
comes from Assurbanipal’s library in the seventh century BC. The Sumerian 
Troverbs’ are anonymous and were arranged in groups merely by their 
initial signs—^those beginning with sd (the heart), or uru (city), being put 
together regardless of their sense. The Egyptian preferred to attribute author¬ 
ship of the different collections to one or other of the great sages of the past, 
Pt^otq), Kagemne and Hordedef, just as the Hebrews attributed their 
proverbs to Solomon, and in both cases there may be reason; Ptahhotep was a 
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vizier of the Fifth Dynasty and two of the papyri con taining his proverbs go 
back to the Twelfth Dynasty, by which time already they were rea>gnized as 
classics and were popularly accredited to him. Certainly the vogue of these 
‘wise saws’ begins very early, and goes on until the end of the second millen¬ 
nium BC, when the proverbs of Amenemope were first published. 

The form of a proverb is as important as its content, if it is to be remem¬ 
bered and quoted. The Sumerian was satisfied if it was terse and epigrammatic 
and on the whole preferred the literal to the metaphorical expression: 

The wealthy are distant, but poverty is dose at hand. 

He who eats too much cannot sleep. 

The heart has not spawned hatred, but speech has spawned hatred. 

and only later did the Babylonian favour the verse form: 

Slander not, but speak kindliness; 

Speak no evil, but say that which is good. 

But the Egyptian was from the first a stylist, and for the prose proverbs of 
Ptahhotep it is daimed that they are ‘beautifully expressed... in the rules of 
elegant discourse’. For the old court official etiquette was as important as 
morality, and his sayings are a curious mixture of pious reflections and 
practied rules of behaviour: 

If thou would^t that thy conduct be good, keep thee from evil. Beware of covetous¬ 
ness; it is an evil sickness, incurable. 

Be not arrogant because of thy knowledge, and have no confidence in that thou art 
a learned man. Take counsel with the ignorant as with the wise, for the limits of art 
cannot be reached, and no artist fully possessed! his skill. Goodly discourse is 
more hidden than the precious green-stone, and yet it is found with slave-girls 
over the mill-stones. 

If thou art a guest at the table of one who is greater than thou, take what he may 
offer thee as it is set before thee. Fix thy gaze upon what is before thee, and shoot 
not many glances at thy host, for it is an abomination to get upon his nerves. Cast 
down thy countenance until he greeteth thee, and speak only when he hath greeted 
thee. Laugh when he laugheth; that will be pleasing in his heart, and what thou 
doest will be acceptable. 

It is not easy to recognize any literary quality in such aphorisms, apart 
from their studied naivety, but in the original, for the Egyptian, they were 
‘elegant discourse*, and we can see the sense of style maintained by the 
proverb-maker down to the time of Amenemope: 

God is ever efficient 
But man faileth ever. 

The words that men say ate one thing, 

The tilings that God doeth are anothor. 
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Or again, with an daborate use of metaphor: 

Be resolute of heart, make firm thy mind. 

Steer not with thy tongue; 

The tongue of a man is the rudder of the boat. 

But the Lord of all is its pilot. 

What does appear in Ptahhotep, as also in the satire on the professions 
quoted above in Chapter III, is a sense of humour which is peculiarly 
Egyptian. We find it again in the story of Sinuhe. One must needs suppose 
that the whole of the Middle East, in ancient as in modem days, was familiar 
with the prose romance, the sort of story with which some wandering enter¬ 
tainer enlivened the evening gatherings m court or cottage. Perhaps because 
they formed the stock-in-trade of professional reciters, who would have 
regarded any written publication as an infringement of their interests, none 
of those romances survives in M^opotamia; but in Egypt a few of the most 
famous were copied out at one time or another, and serve as examples of what 
must have been a widespread popular art. In the tale of the 'Shipwrecked 
Sailor*, thrown ashore on a desert island where he is befriended by a giant 
serpent, we have a foretaste of the Arabian NightSj as also, though in a more 
sophisticated vein, in the story of King Cheops and the Magicians; in this, 
indeed, the Pharaoh takes the place of Haroun al Raschid and the stories are 
told to beguile his leisure and have just that admixture of court splendour, 
bawdiness and magic that was to enchant Baghdad. The best of them is the 
Story of Sinuhe, ah Egyptian official who, hearing of the murder of King 
Ammenemes I, fled to Palestine. There he was made sheikh of a tribe and 
captain of the host of the prince of Retenu and when a jealous rival challenged 
him to single combat ('at dawn, when Retenu came, it had gathered together 
its tribes, it had planned this combat. Every heart burned for me; the men*s 
wives jabbered and every heart was sore for me. They said, "is there another 
mighty man who can fight against him ?’* ’) he slew him and seized his goods; 
but, rich and honoured in Syria, in his old age he bethought him of his 
former position at the court of Pharaoh and longed for burial in his own land, 
in 'the cities of Eternity*. Recalled by Sesostris I, he presents hims elf before 
Pharaoh, bearded and travel-stained, in Beduin garments, and is graciously 
received. 'Then the royal children were caused to be ushered in. Said his 
Majesty to the Queen, "Behold Sinuhe, who has come back as an Asiatic, an 
oflspring of the Beduin.** She gave a great cry, and the royal children 
shrieked out all together "It is not really he, O king, my Lord!** And His 
Majesty said, "Yes, it is really he.** * The princesses plead for him, and he was 
bathed and shaved and dressed in fine linen (‘I slept on a bed, and gave up the 
sand to them that be in it*), appointed court chamberlain and given a house, 
and a pyramid was built for him near that prepared for the king; 'and so live 
I, rewarded by the king, until the day of my death cometh*. 

This is story-telling at its best—Sinuhe hunself is a piece of real character 
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drawing, the narrative is vivid, there is poetry and ±ere is humour—^the 
description of the little princesses’ incredulity is quite delightful—and it is 
not surprising that it was immensely popular; but that does not mean that it 
was a folk tale. On the contrary, it is a highly sophisticated work of art, 
composed partly in prose and partly in verse, in which the form is more 
important than the matter, consciously stylized throughout and with every 
effect carefiiUy thought out; for the ancient Egyptian it was a masterpiece of 
literature, and modem critics have not shrunk from ranking it as a world- 
dassic. 

Even if the story of Sinuhe be not founded on fact, as it very well may be, 
yet its narrative form purporting to be autobiographical sets it in a dass 
almost by itself. The only other Egyptian composition to which the term 
‘historical’ is in any way appropriate is the Carnarvon writing-tablet in which 
the Pharaoh Kamose describes how he launched the campaign which was to 
drive the Hyksos out of Egypt." But while that campaign was a historical fact, 
yet the account of a single historical incident is not, properly speaking, history. 
No Egyptian, Sumerian or Babylonian man of letters ever wrote history as 
we concdve it today, in terms of unfolding processes and xmderlying prin- 
dples. As we have seen in the case of the exact sdences, these peoples knew 
nothing about the psychological techniques of definition and generalization 
which the modem historian, in his fidd, takes for granted; with their world 
view, events came about not by any natural process of cause and effect but 
through the incalculable whims of the gods who had ordered everything from 
the beginning. Events as such were, of course, noted and written down, as in 
the case of the date-formulae in Mesopotamia, where each year was named 
after some important happening, and even a sequence might be recorded, 
as in the King-lists of Sumer and the tables of the royal ancestry at Abydos 
in Egypt; historical data might be inserted inddentally and even used as 
themes, as in the Kamose story or in that of the Anatolian campaign of Sargon 
of Akkad, ‘The King of Battles’; but this did not lead to the writing of con¬ 
nected and meaningful history. The extent to which such history was incom¬ 
patible with the psychology of the ancient world is curiously illustrated by the 
long inscription in which Entemena, ruler of the city of Lagash in the twenty- 
fifth century BC, records the restoration of the boimdary ditch between 
Lagash and the neighbouring dty of Umma, which the Ummites had 
destroyed. As this was a question of legal rights precedents had to be dted, 
and Entemena therefore passes in review the political relations of the two 
dties over a space of a hundred and fifty years; but instead of giving a factual 
narrative he fits known events into a framework of theocratic theory, and gods 
and men are so entangled as to be indistinguishable one from another, the 
actual incidents become insignificant and it is the apparent will of the inscmt- 
able gods that must decide the case. But that is as near to history as the Sumer¬ 
ian could come. An Egyptian general like Thutiy might record on the walls 
of his tomb the camp ai g ns in whidi he saved, but only m boast of the 
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prisoners he took and the honours he won; Ramses II expatiates at length on 
his heroism at Kadesh, but the poem is a paean, not a history. 

At least one of the essential qualities of history, the orderly sequence of 
events, is present in the military annals of the Hittite kings. For each year 
of the king’s reign there are recorded the campaigns in which he was oigaged, 
the country in which he fought, the kings or (^eftains whom he encountered, 
the names of the cities which he captured or burned; there is a great deal of 
historical information to be got out of these annals, but there is in them 
nothing of the science of history, and their literary merit is very small. In the 
account of every campaign the same stereotyped phrases recur and an identi¬ 
cal fohnula assigns to the gods the credit of victory; it is for the most part dull 
reading; and yet when Mursilis II prefaces his list of wars with the explana¬ 
tion that his father’s death, quickly followed by that of his elder brother, and 
his own accession to the throne as an untried youth, had together been 
responsible fey: a general revolt of all the vassal states which he had to bring 
ba^ one by one into subjection, he does give to that list a certain logical unity. 
Every now and then the bare record is relieved by a human touch. He was 
advancing on Kark^a when its king offered his submission; Mursilis curtly 
reminds him that he had betrayed him who had set him on the thronej *and 
now am I to receive you as my servant ?’ But when the terrified king sends his 
mother to intercede for him and the old lady throws herself at MursUis’s feet 
thm, ^because this lady had come to meet me and had kissed my feet I had 
pity upon her’, and he broke ofif his march and accepted the rebel’s surrender. 
Again, there is a graphic account of a successful manoeuvre—he was attacking 
a rula named Pittaggatallis, and was anxious for a decisive victory but *as 
they had scouts out, if I had advanced straight upon him then, his scouts 
seeing me, he would not have stood his ground but would have slipped away. 
So I turned my eyes aside and faced towards Pittaparash. And when it v. as 
nig^t I changed direction and marched on Pittagga^llis; all night I marched, 
and was in his territory by dawn. When the sun arose I advanced on to the 
field, and the nine hundred men under Pittaggatallis came forward to give 
battle.’ 

The studied moderation of the Hittite annals does give them something of 
the objectivity at which the historian aims. In stiU more striking contrast to 
the braggadocio of a Pharaoh such as Ramses III is the curious apologia put 
out by the Hittite king Hattusilis III. Although it is couched in the form of a 
thanksgiving in honour of the goddess of Samuha that has not much more 
bearing on the text than has the dedication of a modem book; it is really an 
autobiography, covering all the early years of the king’s life. Hattusilis’s motive 
was to defend himself against the diarge of treachery and rebellion against 
his nephew whom he had supplanted on the throne of Hattusas; his method 
was to set in order the events that led up to his action in a record which has 
all the air of being straightforward, objective and tmthful, and its effect as 
propaganda is immensely strengthened by the modesty and moderation of its 
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tone. The apologia, which might have served as a model for Julius Caesar’s 
CommentarieSj is a real historical essay, something which no Mesopotamian 
or Egyptian writer ever thought of attempting; the only parallel to it is the 
much shorter autobiography of Idri-mi, king of Alal^, written about a 
century earlier, in which again we are struck by the royal writer’s moderation 
and objectivity, very unusual in the ancient Middle East. While we may hesi¬ 
tate to assert, as some authorities have done, that Hattusilis’s apologia is a 
definite expression of the Indo-European character of the Hittites, we must 
agree that it belongs to a category of literature which is peculiar to the Hittites 
and the Hurri. *Here,’ says Moortgat, ‘for the first time in the ancient Orient, 
a man reveals a capacity for regarding his own life and the life of the nation in 
a meaningful relationship, for interpreting from a particular viewpoint a 
series of important events and actions, his own as well as those of others—^in 
short, the capacity for thinking historically.’” To this we must add that the 
simplicity of Mursilis’s language is not artlessness but a calculated literary 
style suited to his propagandist aims; his history is tendentious but con- 
vmcing .*3 

In China, in the year 213 bc, the first emperor of the Ch’in Dynasty 
ordered the destruction of nearly all books written before that time, and made 
their preservation by private persons a political offence involving severe 
penalties.*^ Actually some works did survive, but today there is no piece of 
literature that can be assigned to a date earlier than Chou, and even then the 
attribution is to some extent arbitrary, though the Shang oracle-bones and 
inscriptions on early Chou bronzes now afford standards for judgement. 
It seems probable that the parts of the Sku Ching, the Book of History, which 
record details of the rulers of Hsia, Shang and Chou, belong in substance 
to the periods with which they deal, though there has certainly been later 
re-editing. Similarly in the Shih Chingj the Book of Poetry, the Five 
Sacrificial Odes of Shang, which the later Chinese attributed to the Shang 
period but modem scholars prefer to assign to Chou, nevertheless do 
probably incorporate much Shang material. Clearly there is here nothing 
that would justify an attempt to estimate the literary quality of Hsia and 
Shang writings. 

On the other hand, it is worth while to note something about the general 
character of early Chhiese literature. We have seen that in Egypt writing was 
confined for the most part to the priestly class and used mainly for temple 
purposes, and that in Sumer it was employed primarily for business purposes 
and was practised mostly by priests and to a limited extent by merchants. In 
China, in the earliest period for which we have detailed infonnation, the 
ability to read and write was expected of every member of the privileged 
aristocratic class, and the young nobles would study treatises on poetry and 
music, history and rhetoric, and writing was itself re^rded as a fine ait. If 
we go back farther, though treading then on more doubtful groimd, we can 
yet see something of the uses to which writing was put. The omm bones from 
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Anyang show its connection with religion, though whether diere was any¬ 
thing that could be called religious literature, corresponding to the hymns 
and psalms of Egypt and Mesopotamia, it is impossible to say. But the 
quotations incorporated in the Shu Cking and the Shih CMng do mean that the 
Chou period inherited from Shang the tradition of historical writing and of 
poetry, forms of literature of which the first is rarely to be found in Meso¬ 
potamia and was unknown in Egypt. It was a Chou soldier who voiced his 
homesickness in the poem: 

When we went away 
The millets were in flower. 

Now that we are returning 

The snow falls and the roads are all mire. 

The king’s business was very diflicult 
And we had not leisure to rest. 

Did we not long to return ? 

But we were in awe of the orders in the tablets. 

But the directness and the simplicity might well, we think, reflect the qualities 
of China’s earliest verse. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER X 

1. Galpin is here referring to the ancient music of China. Since the Ming period the five- 
note scale has been that officially observed, but the sixteenth-century authority, Prince 
Tsai-yU, maintains that the old music was heptatonic and cites in support of this a vertical 
bronze flute of the second millennium BC which he has seen and of which he gives detailed 
measurements. Dr Moule remarks that it seems unreasonable to doubt that the great 
classical instruments existed in the second millennium BC in possibly as perfect a form as 
they have today. 

2. It is tempting to see in this fact, as well as in various representations of different instru¬ 
ments being played together, e.g. lyre, sistrum and timbrel, or psaltery, timbrel and 
double pipe, evidence for some definite theory of harmony. It is not, however, safe to 
make that assumption unconditionally. Miss Schlesinger notes that, *if the musicians 
were only providing a number of notes in unison in timbre, i.e. in the composition of 
their masschords, the result would be an impressive and greatly enriched accompaniment 
of harmonic overtones, a natural harmony sounding above the melody and independent 
of theorical knowledge’. 

3. B. Meissner, Die Babylomsch-Assyrisehe Literatur (Potsdam, z927'-28), p. 2. 

4. O. Weber, Die Literatur der BcAylonier und Assyrer (Leipzig, 1907), p. 2. 

5. As Professor I. M. Diakonoff points out, the ‘Warnings to the Kings’ in Mesopotamia and 
the vivid Assyrian royal inscriptions (‘Letters to the God’) were written during the eighth 
and seventh centuries bc. Furthermore, Professor Diakonoff avers that many major 
Babylonian literary works were created in the Kassite and post-Kassite periods. i.e. after 
the eighteenth century bc. (The cosmogonic epic, ‘Enuma elis’, ‘The Poor Man of 
Nippur*, 'The Righteous Sufferer’, 'The Babylonian Theodicy’, 'Surpu*, 'The Man and 
His Slave'.) See also the works of W. Lambert. 
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6. Professor I. M. Diakonoff is of the opinion that this material is not so much inadequate 
as insufficiently explored. We have philological editions of the different texts and frag¬ 
ments but we have no works devoted to their historical or aesthetic evolution. But see 
W. Lambert, Bahylomom Wisdom Literature (Oxford, i960). 

7. S. H. Lai^don in The Cambridge Ancient History^ I, p. 443. 

8. Breasted’s translation. 

9. The texts of Ipuwer and Neferd are certainly literary compositiotui but betray clear signs 
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12. Anton Moortgat, Die bildende Kunst des alien Orients und die Bergvdlker (Berlin. 1933). 

13. On the subject of historical literature and the religious philosophy of history which it 
implies, cf. R. C. Dentan (ed.) The Idea of History of the Ancient Near East (New 
Haven, 1955). 

14. Professor Shigeki Kaizuka et al. point out that the first emperor of the Ch’in Dynasty 
ordered the destruction of private copies of the classics and works of philosophy. Copies 
were kept at the capital but these were later destroyed inadvertently by rebels when the 
dynasty fell. The list of proscribed books excluded works on medicine, divination and 
agriculture. The emperor was mainly concerned with the suppression of the chronicles 
of the feudal states which contained uncomplimentary references to his ancestors. It is 
in the field of the chronicles of the Chou period that there were the most serious losses. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE LIMITS OF CIVILIZATION IN THE 
BRONZE AGE AND THE CONDITIONS OF 
CIVILIZED LIFE AT THE END OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY BC 


I F this Histeiy had been planned as a World History, with no hint of the 
limitations of its scope, the author of this record of the Bronze Age would 
have been the first to admit that it was partial, disjointed and inadequate. In 
the foregoing chapters only passing reference has been made to the vast areas 
comprised within the territories of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and to Europe in general, including the British Isles; nothing at all has been 
said regarding Africa, apart from Egypt, or the American continent. But this 
seeming partiality is explained and justified by the fact that our History is 
that of the scientific and cultural development of mankind, and its interest is 
necessarily centred upon those regions in which development can be observed, 
and that within the time-limits of the Bronze Age. 

In the first section of the volume the multifarious peoples of Asia, Africa 
and America were all alike discussed, and that with good reason. Up to the 
dose of the era with which that section dealt all those peoples alike shared in 
the comparatively tmiform culture of Neolithic man: in the sixth millennium 
BC an onlooker would have seen them all more or less equally equipped, 
aligned at the starting-point of real devdopment, and would have found it 
impossible to foretell which of the competitors was going to make genuine 
progress, and when. Of the African tribes many never advanced at all, others 
only at a date far outside the scope of this volume; the inhabitants of Central 
and Sou± America who ultimatdy produced the Maya, the Peruvian and the 
Aztec dvilizations were, so far as we know, at much ±e same cultural levd in 
1200 BC as they had been in the fifth millennium—at least we have no proof 
of any change as yet. With such countries, then, we are not here concerned. 
In so far as they ^d in the course of time achieve dvilization or make some 
noteworthy contribution to sdence or art, they will be dealt with by other 
writers; but the background from which they will be seen then first to emerge 
will still be the Neolithic prehistory described in the first section of this 
volume. 

Our purpose has been to mark the outstanding features of man’s cultural 
advance in the formative period of the Bronze Age, and the fact is that the 
advance was for the most part local, confined to the few communities which 
dtvdoped an urbanized dvilization. Logically, therefore, our attention has 
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been concentrated on such communities, passing over those which, occupying 
the greater part of the earth’s surface, remained for the time being in the 
primitive state of barbarism and, at best, borrowed from their more inventive 
neighbours such techniques and practices as might ultimately equip them to 
contribute in their turn to general progress. But even wit^ those limits 
equality of treatment is denied to us, for only in the case of certain peoples 
do we possess the written records without which it is impossible to examine 
in detail and to follow with assured accuracy the steps whereby man arrived 
at the arts and institutions which constitute material civilization. Even where 
the material remains bear witness to intellectual advance and to a high order 
of culture, the total absence or the sparse survival of literary evidence may 
make the real character of the culture problematic. When, as in the c^se of 
India, we are thrown back upon purely archaeological evidence, we can 
indeed draw a picture of civilization, but cannot trace its genesis or its out¬ 
come; we are presented with facts in a historical vacuum, and our interpreta¬ 
tion of the facts is only too liable to be arbitrary and subjective. When, as in 
the case of China in the Shang period, there are written documents but those 
are strictly limited in range and character, then our natural inclination to 
interpret them in the light of our knowledge of later China may well lead to 
an anachronistic falsification of history. Thus in the Anyang bone-inscriptions 
there recurs the sign yi meaning a settlement of people; at a later date the 
character denotes a town, a territory or a possession, and from this it has been 
argued that the rural community played a very important role in the con¬ 
stitution of the Yin state: again, the ching sign representing a well is used to 
mean ^fields’, and from this, and from the data of later literary sources, it is 
concluded that in the Yin period land-cultivation was in common and was 
organized on the so-called *well-fields’ s3rstem. Such conclusions may be 
right, but they remain assumptions which ought not to be cited as history, 
and it is better to confine ourselves to the objective view which may appear 
less scholarly but does at least avoid the risk of reading our own prejudices 
into the remote past. 

In other areas, especially in Europe (Map XIX), the case is different. 
Whereas in India excavation has thrown a spotlight upon a single phase of 
history, virtually isolated in the surrounding darkness, in Europe the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence is relatively abundant, so that it is possible to trace everywhere 
innovations and improvements in the technical field and, by the evidence of 
man’s handicrafts, to follow the intercourse between different ethnical or 
cultured groups and the migrations of tribes from one part of the continent 
to another. But on the moral and intellectual sides we have no evidence at all. 
Of the thoughts and ideals of those tribes we know nothing, and for Europe 
and north-west Asia the whole Bronze Age belongs to prehistoiy. 

None the less is it true that in the course of the Bronze Age great changes 
took place throughout those regions, chaises which we can observe some¬ 
times in considerable detail, and that in 1250 BC conditions in Europe 
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and the toritories of the ussr were altogether other than they had been in 
3000 BC. 

The change was in its origin, as Professor Hawkes has said, ‘an affair of 
Oriental influence, the West receiving, tardily and in comparative poverty, 
what the East was only giving after long familiarity within its own borders. 
But we have never found it possible to call this reception merely passive. The 
peoples of Europe had already developed cultural traditions within the limits 
imposed by their Mesolithic economy, and the spontaneity and adaptive 
vigour with which they took to themselves the elements of Oriental culture 
that reached them typify not passive reception but positive reaction. From the 
Danubian Neolithic to the Mycenaean Bronze Age, the result was charac¬ 
teristically not second-hand reflexion of Eastern achievement but integration 
of Eastern with native elements in something essentially new.’^ To this should 
be added that in each region the cultural tradition was so far peculiar that 
when the eastern elements were introduced the resultant amalgam was not 
the same; throughout the length and breadth of Europe, and again in the 
lands east of Europe, we see a diversity of Bronze Age cultures which may 
tend to compose itself into a consistent pattern but preserves none the less 
the individud character of each of them. 

As we have seen already, it was the development of metallurgical techniques 
which, advancing along the trade-routes and concentrating upon those areas 
where prospectors could recognize the presence of metal ore, gave birth to 
the locd Bronze Age cultures. In Europe the most important, and one of the 
earliest, was the Aunjetitz culture of the Bohemian-A^ddle German region. 
There copper ore was abundant, and tin was found both in association with 
it (in the Oelsnetz district) and independently in the area from the Erzge¬ 
birge westwards to the Thuringian hills, round the upper waters of the Saale; 
there, then, the old workers in copper could turn their practised technique to 
good account by the use of the superior alloy whose merits had been dis¬ 
covered by the east. The presence amongst their manufactures of the torque 
and the knot-headed pin proves that Oriental influences had been brought to 
bear upon the native founders, and further dates the introduction of true 
bronze to eastern Europe to about 1900 bc. Within a century, by 1800 bc, 
the Aunjetitz culture of Bohemia was fully developed and its products, 
serving as patterns for imitation, had been carried far afield, spreading its 
influence through Thuringia and Saxony right up to the Rhineland (where the 
Adlerberg culture is within the Aunjetitz orbit) and eastwards across the 
Carpathians to give birth to the Monteoru, Otomani and Witenburg cultures 
of Transylvania. 

The Rhone Bronze Age culture is proved by its torques and knot-headed, 
roll-headed and trefoil-headed pins to be an offshoot of that of Aunjetitz, 
but it was still a fairly individual development; it was interrelated with the 
Italian, and it gave rise to the Swiss lake-dwellings culture, but its ramifica¬ 
tions extended westwards to Languedoc and the Gironde and northwards 
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to the Franche-Comte. The latter area, together with Alsace and Lorraine, 
was at the beginning of the millennium being settled by a pastoral warrior 
group distinguished by their burial customs (single graves under round 
barrows) who as the ‘Corded Ware’ people had previously overrun much of 
central Europe and were now moving west; about 1750 bc they invaded and 
occupied Brittany, displacing or subjugating the old builders of the Breton 
megalithic monuments. The northern elements of these tribes came into touch 
with the Adlerberg culture, and this contact reinforced the influents upon 
than of Aunjetitz metallurgy. 

Spain is one of the richest metal-bearing regions of Europe, and the 
Iberian copper-mines were from early times exploited by Aegean prospectors. 
The first landings were made on the Almerian coast, a fact which suggests 
that the approach had been by way of the African shores of the Mediterranean, 
and, judging from the female stone figurines found on the Spanish sites, the 
setders had come from Cyprus; but the corbelled tombs which they intro¬ 
duced are more closely paralleled in Crete, and Cretans were perhaps more 
likely to travel far afidd in search of copper than Cypriotes who possessed 
resources of their own. Early in the third millennium Ahneria could show big 
fortified trading-dtadels, as at Los Millares, and was extending its culture 
northwards along the Spanish coast; later on the same culture is found 
spreading up the coast of Portugal also, to Cintra and beyond, so that the 
Los Millares people were opening up the Atlantic sea-ways, eventually 
reaching Britain, and popularizing along thdr route the megalithic tombs of 
Iberia. 

From its beginning this was a mixed culture in which the impetus was 
derived from the Aegean but the development was mainly due to native genius, 
its roots being traced to the arts of the local Neolithic Age. Undoubtedly a 
certain measure of urbanization did result from the concentration of mine- 
owners and industrialists, but for that we have little contemporary evidence; 
we may accept the fact, but we cannot visualize it. No very great advance had 
been made in the days which saw the wide expansion of the south Iberian 
culture; the adventurers who crossed the Pyrenees into southern France and 
those who voyaged overseas to Brittany exported to those lands the tomb 
customs which had originated in the Aegean and the pottery beakers 
inherited from their Stone Age ancestors, and in so doing they made an 
important contribution to the primitive culture of their trade customers; 
but they could offer nothing of a higher order. They were themselves still 
in the Chalcolithic stage. Tin is virtually confined to the northern districts 
of Spain, and it would seem to have been neglected by the more backward 
local population, for the metallurgists of the south of the peninsula, the Los 
Millares people and their immediate successors, long continued to use only 
the unall oyed copper of their own mines. 

It was probably through trade connections with Bronze Age Italy (and 
perhaps southern France also) that the importance of the Spanish tin dep^its 
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was recognized—certainly there are types of Spanish implements such as the 
halberd which suggest a connection with Italy; but for the most part Iberia 
was thrown back upon its own resources. The old sea-route used by the 
Aegeans could not stand against the competition of the overland trade routes 
that had now been opened up across Europe, so that Spain became a back¬ 
water, and there is evidence to show that a period of relative poverty set in. 
The newly discovered metal alloy resulted in the devdopment of a culture 
more or less peculiar and indigenous, the El Argar culture, which arose about 
1700 BC and lasted into the second half of the millennium; but it did not 
diverge in any marked respect from the general European pattern, and was 
really but a rather backward branch of the continental culture. But it is at 
least possible that Iberia, in spite of its isolation, maintained certain trade 
relations with Irdand, dmging still to a centuries-old tradition, and that the 
Irish halberd is derived from Spain. 

The old Amber Route, which had brought the Baltic into touch with the 
Mediterranean, ran north by south through Aunjetitz territory. But the amber 
merchants used also a western route, through Scandinavia and by sea to 
Britain and across north Britain to Ireland, where amber could be exchanged 
for gold. A third trade-route, branching off from the first, ran from Saxo- 
Thuringia by way of the Lower Rhine to the North Sea coast; this brought 
the Aunjetitz culture into relation with north-west Europe and also facilitated 
the export of Irish gold and bronze to the continent, the Irish boats sailing 
up the Channel and over to the mouths of the Rhine. The distribution of 
metal types bespeaks a remarkably close intercourse between the different 
and often distant areas. There were, of course, regions remote from the trade- 
routes where the old Neolithic or Chalcolithic cultures persisted with but 
little change; but the greater part of the continent came in time to enjoy a 
Bronze Age culture which, though ultimately inspired by the Orient and 
though varying to the extent that it is possible to distinguish the products 
of particular areas, was yet so far uniform that it may properly be called 
European. 

That it should be European and not merely pseudo-Oriental was the neces¬ 
sary result of conditions. Contacts with the ancient civilizations of the Middle 
East were indirect, and what the east contributed to Europe was not so much 
models as skills. The old metal-prospectors and travelling smiths who had 
first followed the Amber trade-route and then branched off wherever business 
might lead them—^itinerant merchants such as the *torque-wearers* who made 
their way into Alsace (see pp. 571 and 573)—^took with them ii^ots or half- 
finished goods to be worked up to suit the taste or the needs of their barbarous 
clients. Later in time the Mycenaeans, whose colonies dotted the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, had to pay for what they bought with goods acceptable in the 
local market and the easiest way of doing that was to train local craftsmen. In 
many parts of the thinly-populated continent hunting was still as important 
as agriculture, and in many parts agriculture was still of the Neolithic tj^ 
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according to which crops would be grown on land cleared of undergrowth by 
burning and after two or three years, when the soil was exhausted, the 
farmer would move elsewhere^ nowhere was there that concentration of 
organization whidi makes possible the development of cities, and nowhere 
those stable conditions which are expressed by the great Oriental kingships. 
The foreign merchant, therefore, had no central mart where he could sell his 
goods, but had to go in seardi of client and his clients were not wealthy 
monarchs who would buy luxuries wholesale but petty chiefs and their 
followers, of small means and fastidious tastes. Instead of being the servant 
of a royal despot, working to order, he was a free agent using his ingenuity 
to meet the varying demands made upon him, and it was to his interest to 
learn from his customers; thus it was that while his technique was altogether 
in the Oriental tradition the things he and his pupils made tended to assume 
a character of their own. 

Several times in this history emphasis has been laid on the spread of ideas. 
New ideas can be spread only by human carriers. In the case of Bronze Age 
Europe this traffic is admirably illustrated. Here the techniques elaborated 
in the Orient are seen to be diftiised far and wide by the wandering merdiant- 
smiths; but there result from them not mere copies of the Oriental models 
but modifications of them, or new creations, which for^hadow a distinctly 
European civilization. 

Trade was the normal medium, but as well as trade, war and folk-migrations 
spread the knowledge of styles and techniques; thus it was that the invasion 
of Wessex by the ‘bell-barrow* people, aristocratic immigrants from Brittany, 
made of western Britain an entrepot of the Aunjetitz culture. Moreover, su^ 
movements gradually resulted in a change in the ethnic character of Europe 
which foreshadowed something of the continent’s future. The westwards 
advance of the ‘bell-barrow* culture signalizes the mergence of the people 
afterwards known to us as the Celts. In the latter part of the Bronze Age the 
backward tribes of northern Europe were coalescing, in their relatively 
undisturbed forest-tracts, as the ancestors of the Germanic peoples. The 
founders of the Apennine culture, who had poured across the Alpine barriers, 
by-passing the Terramare hut-builders of the Po valley, secured Italy for the 
Italic peoples. In central Europe the old Aunjetitz culture had lost the 
momentum of its creative period, and about the middle of the second millen¬ 
nium BC was replaced by the Lausitz culture, originally an offspring of the 
Aunjetitz but remodelled by a northern people (perhaps members of the 
Slavo-Baltic tribes), who cremated their dead and preferred barrows to the 
flat graves of the Aimjetitz folk; Lausitz influence spread westwards as far 
as the British Isles, while in the south it would seem to have been responsible 
for the development and, to some extent, the re-population of Illyria and 
Thrace. 

Progress in north-western Asia began later and was less consistent than in 
Europe. Much of this was steppe country where cattle-breeding was the 
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main industry and the people therefore nomads or semi-nomadic; such 
people are more likely to import than to manufacture metal implements or 
weapons. Importation was easy. It has been remarked that the Otomani and 
Monteoru cultures were indebted to Aunjetitz; but cultural influences came 
rather from the south, from the Caucasian area which was the home of the 
earliest metal-working industry. In Transcaucasia, where ore was available, 
even a predominantly pastoral people were bound to borrow the metallurgical 
techniques practised by their neighbours. The crop-raising peoples of south¬ 
ern Turkmenia (the pioneers of culture in what are now the ussR territories) 
certainly manufactured their own meml instruments and ornaments, as is 
proved by the discovery of furnaces and copper slag in ruins of the big 
village secernent at Namazga Tepe. There, in the Namazga IV level, which 
corresponds roughly to Anau III, all the evidence points to Iranian influence 
being particularly strong in the second half of the third millennium Bc; 
the painted pottery shows contacts with Tal-i-Bakun in southern Persia, 
with Susa and with Sialk III, and the Russian excavators emphasize its 
resemblance to that of the Quetta culture of Baluchistan. It must, however, 
be remarked that most of the locally made metal objects from Namazga Tepe 
are of copper, though bronze does also occur. 

The general character of the Namazga culture is relatively simple, that of a 
community living on a backwater rather than on any important stream of 
progress, whereas in Caucasian Georgia the barrows of the tribal chiefs yield 
bronze weapons and gold and silver objects, excellently made by local smiths, 
which show that early in the second half of the second millennium BC this 
Trialed culture had reached a high level. It was a curiously mixed culture. 
Some of the metal types recall those of such sites as Talyche, on the northern 
borders of Persia, others are paralleled as far afield as Mycenae, others again 
come from the Lake Van area; the most remarkable are bowb with repousse 
decoradon, scenes of animals and men, which are indisputably of nadve 
inspiradon, and these are by far the most barbaric. At the very end of our 
period, i.e. in the thirteenth century bc, sites such as Gandja-Karabakh and 
Kuban show a later but not dissimilar culture in which, though the pottery 
is local—and incidentally very fine—^the metal-work betrays the influence of 
fordgn schools. Only by slow degrees did the knowledge acquired by the 
southern tribes of Transcaucasia penetrate to the forest regions of the north, 
where men lived by hunting and fishing in purely Neolithic condidons, and it 
was only in the second millennium that invaders introduced there the arts of 
husbandry, catde-breeding and metallurgy and a Bronze Age culture (known 
as the Fatyanovo culture) arose in the valley between the Oka and the Volga 
rivers. Another outpost of bronze-working technique was established about 
1200 bc in ±e neighbourhood of Minusinks, but it was an outpost only; 
Siberia remained Neolithic, and so far from progress being made tribes in the 
Baikal region preserved into the nineteenth century ad the Glaskovo culture 
whidi ardiaeology has brought to light from the second millennium BC. 
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Even from this brief survey it must be obvious that archaeological researdi 
has supplied us with an immense amount of information regarding the pre¬ 
history of Europe and north-western Asia. But just as obviously are the 
limits of our knowledge impli«l by the terms which we are driven to use. We 
talk of the ‘Beaker* people, the ‘Bell-barrow’ people, the ‘Terramare* people, 
and of the ‘Aimjetitz’ culture, the ‘Adlerberg’, the ‘Lausitz’, the ‘El Argar’ 
and the ‘Apennine* cultures, thus identifying a people by some peculiar 
product or feature, a culture by its habitat or, more often, by the name of the 
place in which the relics of it were first found. The fact is that we do not know 
who any of these peoples were; we know scarcely anything about them, only 
about the thing5: ^ey made and used. But the more we study their material 
remains, which are die sole basis for our judgement, the more are we forced 
to recognize that none of these tribes or groups concerns our present purpose, 
for at this stage of their existence none of them made any original contribution 
to the progress of mankind. Starting as savages, they did indeed better 
themselves by means of borrowed arts, but they invented nothing that was 
new or to the general good. In our summary accoimt the term ‘culture* has 
recurred with wearisome iteration; its constant use merely emphasizes the 
fact that here the term ‘civilization* is quite inapplicable. It is, of course, true 
that, whereas some groups were to stagnate or to disappear, the occupants of 
some of these great regions were in after times to play a part in man*s advance 
no less important than that of the Sumerians, the Egyptians or the Baby¬ 
lonians. But for us their prehistory only acquires significance after they have 
achieved historic stature; and by that time they are no longer ‘the Beaker folk* 
or ‘the corded ware people*, nor even, perhaps, the linear descendants of such, 
but a mixed stock which direcdy or indire^y owed something to the one 
or the other of those prehistoric cultures, or perhaps to both. Within the 
dme-limits of the Bronze Age we can attribute to the various and shifting 
‘groups* and ‘cultures* those shadowy creations of the archaeologist—^promise, 
perhaps, but not performance. 

It is, therefore, within the narrow field of the literate peoples alone that we 
have tried to show how there were developed the early phases of civilized life. 
In treating of the elonents that go to make up dvili^don—agriculture, law 
and trade, sciences and crafts, religion and art—^it has seemed necessary to 
consider each in turn, abstracted from its context, merely observing how in 
each community th^ were affected by local conditions, took varying shapes, 
were furthered or hindered, sterilized or made fertile, by the different patterns 
of society. By the detailed analysis in the abstract of what are in fact in^visible 
parts of a greater whole we may lay the foundations of the study of that whole; 
but it must not be forgotten t^t such isolation of the component elements is 
essentially artificial. Civilization is not merely the sum total of the arts and 
sciences, the performances and the beliefs of an acromplished people; 
civilization is a manner of life. Our analysis of the means to civilization has 
toudied only parenthetically on the ends which they served; it is time 
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therefore to assess, so far as possible, the effect which the astonishing progress 
made by man after the invention of metallurgy exercised upon his life. 

For this purpose we cannot deal with society as a whole. Civilization did 
not result in an impartial distribution of benefits. The material progress 
achieved by man could not have been made without forced labour, nor 
maintained without it; in the most enlightened state, therefore, there were 
still slaves for whom civilization did not spell liberty, still serfs whose rights 
were limited and their opportunities for the better life but little enlarged; 
and these classes inevitably formed the bulk of the population. Progress has 
always originated from and been developed by the superior intelligence— 
and the more favourable conditions—of the minority, and has ministered 
primarily to the well-being of a social elite. If we ask what effect the changes 
wrought in the Bronze Age had upon the manner of man’s life we must not 
consider the case of the slave, whose condition had been relatively unaffected, 
any more than that of the king or ruler, whose splendour was in any case 
exceptional, and from the point of view of man’s history may well have 
proved ephemeral and inconsequent. It was the citizen, the free man, priest 
or merdbimt, landowner or skilled artisan, who reaped the benefits of civiliza¬ 
tion, and his normal life is the standard by which progress should be judged. 

But because our history is that of the advance of man in general our sum¬ 
mary must not be regional; it is not a case of portraying the life of an individual 
citizen of Egypt or of Mesopotamia, of China or India, of the Hittite or the 
Phoenician states; rather is it to mark how the combined or separate experi¬ 
ence of all those countries had opened up to man as such the possibilities of a 
liberal existence. No citizen of any of the states enjoyed all the rights and 
privileges of his contemporary world, but those which he did enjoy, whether 
shared by others or peculiar to his own society, did help to enrich the human 
heritage. If, therefore, we disregard regional accidents and weave together 
threads drawn from diverse sources, our resultant pattern will not indeed 
reproduce that of any one society but should represent not unfairly the dyna¬ 
mic concept of civilization which man had now evolved and was handing 
down to future generations. 

None the less is it true that regional differences, though they may be 
explained as the accidental results of local conditions, bear wimess to one of 
the most important social changes that took place in the course of the Bronze 
Age. The accidents of physical surroundings—of soil and climate—^naturally 
led to differences in the manner of life of the various groups; but with the 
perpetuation of such differences and with the induration of tradition there 
were evolved distinct mentalities. With, on the one hand, the centralization 
of government tending to crystallize tradition and, on the other, foreign 
wars not only emphasizing the contrast between one group and another but 
also picturing everything alien as inimical, there was bom the local self- 
consciousness which makes for nationalism. At the beginning of our period 
we found social groups distinguishable more readily by their geographical 
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location than by thdr cultural idiosyncrasies; at its dose we are confronted 
^ nadons. In the thirteenth (^tury bc an inha bitant of the Nile vall^ 
r^arded himself primarily as an Egyptian, a member of that social order 
which was based on and maintained by the divinity of Pharaoh; he despised 
anyone who did not share that status; his whole outlook was peculiar to the 
land of his birth; the man and his coimtry were indissoluble; to live away 
from Egypt was exile; to die away from Egypt was damnadon.3 The citizen 
of Babylonia, a man of very mixed blood, with far wider interests and a less 
intense love of the soil, al^ough a narrower patriotism devoted him to the 
dty state of historical tradition was still in the broadest sense a Mesopotamian. 
The yet more mixed members of the confederation which was the Hittite 
empire held thdnselves aloof from their neighbours and in spite of internal 
jealousies defended the formidable unity of Hattusas. The Phoenicians 
tolerated for commercial reasons the outsiders with whom they trafficked, 
but clung to their independence with passionate tenacity; their centres of 
government were separate and individual—^Ugarit, Byblos, Sidon and Tyre 
—^but each of th^ was Phoenician first and foremost. Lastly, the Hebrews 
were a ^Chosen People*, a nation set apart.4 

In 1250 BC then, any man in the civilized countries of the Middle East was 
a citizen or a subject of one of a number of recognized national states .5 But 
this particular allegiance constituted no threat to his personal security. It is 
true that the birth-pangs of the states had generally meant wars between 
rival rulers, with the resultant risk of ruin to the individual citizen; but at 
this date he profited by what must have appeared to him an assured stability; 
his world was a world at peace,^ and it was difficult to imagine that any serious 
breach of the peace could occur, or anything upset the seemly order of inter¬ 
national coexistence. 

Admittedly, one great power had disappeared. But it was now a century 
and a half since Minoan Knossos had gone down in frames, and for peoples 
outside Crete that had really made but little difference: the Mycenaean heirs 
of Knossos carried on the old traditions, and that in a more cosmopolitan 
spirit, for they were keener and more accessible traders, and with their mer¬ 
chant colonies established on the Asiatic mainland, as at Ugarit, they brought 
the A^ean into closer touch with the rest of the Middle East than the 
Minoan Cretans had ever done. It was true that one heard tales of far-off 
troubles, that *the isles were unquiet’, that the attitude of the ruler of Libya 
seemed rather menacing, and that Assyria was growing formidable; and 
everybody knew that the Hittite king had a campaign every year—^but these 
were mere border affairs, which were the concern of the regular army, and 
the troops were engaged in maintaining the peace, not in disturbing it. What 
really mattered were the relations between the great powers, and those were 
excellent. Egypt, Babylon, Hattusas, the Syrian states, seemed to have 
renounced aU their old enmities. The dynasts were linked together by 
political marriages; even a minor ruler like Niqmad of Ugarit had espoused 
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an Egyptian princess, while the Great King of the Hittites had visited Egypt 
in person? to attend the marriage of his daughter to Ramses II j another 
daughter of Hattusihs was the wife of Bentesina, prince of the Amurm. 
Regular embassies attached to the different courts assured the smooth 
settlement of minor difficulties, and so anxious were the rulers to have their 
interests represented in palatable form that they would even employ foreigners 
in the diplomatic service; thus Amenophis III had sent a Hurrite, Irshappa, 
as his envoy to Arzawa and Tili-Sarruma, prince of Carchemish, employed 
an Egyptian who was so thoroughly naturalized that he wrote his name in 
Akkadian form and in Hittite hieroglyphs upon his seal. Whereas the wars of 
former days had so often been occasioned by disputes regarding the owner¬ 
ship of some frontier town or province, these important questions were now 
peacefully settled by diplomacy, and for negotiations of the sort the ambas¬ 
sador might be granted plenipotentiary powers and entrusted with a facsimile 
of the Great Seal of the Hittite king; there could be no stronger evidence of 
the wish to avoid war at all costs, which, after the indecisive battle of Kadesh, 
governed the policies of the exhausted Middle Eastern powers. 

A world at peace gave to the individual not only a feeling of stability 
which made effort worth while, but also the leisure and inclination for self- 
expression. Frontiers were open, so that a man could travel freely, and the 
governments encouraged trade, so much so that a royal treaty might secure 
the rights of merchants or artisans of one country to pursue a seaspnal 
occupation in another, returning home for the unprofitable part of the year, 
while, on the other hand, the local merchants were protected against unfair 
competition by foreign rivals. The personal safety of travelling traders was 
guaranteed, and we even find the Hittite queen paying compensation for the 
sinking of a Ugarit merchant vessel outside its territorial waters allegedly due 
to Hittite sabotage. A well-organized system of credit enabled the merchant- 
adventurer to finance his expeditions with funds provided by private bankers, 
by the temple or the palace at a fair rate of interest, and both sides were 
protected by the legal conditions specified in the contract. International trade 
not only brought foreign goods and luxuries into a country, but also opened 
men’s eyes to new inventions and their minds to new ideas; whether a man 
voyaged abroad or stopped at home his horizon was not circumscribed by 
the frontiers of his state, but he could feel himself to be, in a measure, a 
fellow-member of a wider community, of a union of states which together 
made up the civilized world. 

In fact, of course, the ‘union of states’ was simply the mutual tolerance of 
autocrats anxious not to be involved in war. The citizen who profited by his 
country’s foreign policy had nothing to do with the framing of it. He could 
boast of being a freeman, but for him ‘freedom’ meant only that by law he was 
absolved from certain impleasant obligations and was licensed to live his own 
life after his own fashion within the limits of the law. But that happy state of 
affairs was a fortunate accident; the absolution and the licence been 
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granted and could be revoked by something wholly outside his control. Man 
had not yet evolved the idea of ‘freedom’ in a democratic sense, the sense in 
which the Athenians were to use the term seven centuries later: a citizen of 
the Middle East in the Bronze Age lived under the law and might approve 
of the law, but he had no say in the making of it. 

Any suggestion that the code of law might be drawn up by the people, or in 
consultation with the people, would in those days have b^ condemned as 
paradoxical and impious.^ Law emanated ultimately from a god, and was 
enunciated either by the god himsdf (as in the case of Pharaoh) or by his 
official mouthpiece, king or priest; its authority therefore was al^olute and 
unquestionable. The administration of the law was a different matter in that 
the officials were human; the citizen might complain of injustice or corrup¬ 
tion, but his appeal was to the gods, for the correction of abuse, not for any 
amendment of the code. However hardly the terms of the law might bear 
upon the individual he was obliged to accept it as it stood. 

Nowhere, in the course of the Bronze Age, had man attained that moral 
outlook which would make him see an anomaly in the fact that all men were 
not equal before the law. The gods had so designed the world; men were not 
equal, and the divine law accorded with the will of the gods. It was therefore 
no injustice, but a frank recognition of the facts, that distinction was made 
even amongst freemen, that there was one law for the rich and another for 
the poor, one law for the nobleman and another for the man of the middle 
dass; rather was it a proof of the essential justice of heaven that the noble¬ 
man’s privileges were coimterbalanced by heavier punishment for any 
misdoing and that middle-class inferiority found compensation in lighter 
dues. In any case the free dtizen had his measure of freedom guaranteed to 
him—^indeed except when by his own fault or by the acddent of war he 
foifdted freedom—and although he served an autocratic government he was 
not a slave. 

The institution of slavery was traditional, universal and essential to social 
life and progress, nor was any man’s conscience (not even the slave’s) hurt 
by it. Custom and law alike vacillated imcertainly between the two incom¬ 
patible theories, that a slave was a mere chattel, and that a slave was a human 
being in sorry drcumstances but not altogether without daims upon his 
fellow-men. In practice the second view seems to have prevailed most often. 
When slavery was incurred for debt it was difficult to maintain that the 
temporary sentence 9 deprived the debtor of all human rights, and even 
when the slave was a foreigner, bought and sold as merchandise, he was a 
valuable possession whose worth might be increased by decent treatment. In 
practice, therefore, slavery was of a mild type, and the slave-owner might 
pray that he r^ive from god as much clemency as he extended to his slaves; 
there is no reason to think that the owner was necessarily brutalized by the 
institution which all regarded as part and pared of the divine scheme of 
things. On the other hand the gulf that separates the freeman from the slave. 
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and the fact that the private citizen could possess slaves of his own, empha* 
sized his free citizenship; the privilege that he enjoyed, and the sense of 
mastery, profoundly affeaed his view of the relation in which he stood 
utf'd-vtf the state. 

He accepted readily the fact that the government of the state was auto¬ 
cratic and absolute; its power over him was unquestionable and its demands 
upon him might be exigent. But that did not make him the slave or the victim 
of a tyrant. The head of the state was either himself a god, or represented a 
god; its demands upon him were made in the name of a divine being upon 
whose goodwill depended the welfare of each and all; the service that one 
rendered to the god was, as it were, an insurance premium which no man 
could grudge. Some people believed that man had l^n created for no other 
purpose than to produce food for the gods; however that might be, it was 
certainly true that the gods expected and enjoyed the sacrifices which men 
offered to them, and would miss their accustomed meals if through the 
slackness or the penury of their worshippers such were to fail. The god who 
was Lord of the state depended on his subjects for his own well-being, and 
since their offerings must be according to their means their prosperity was to 
his own advantage. Granted that the state required of its citizens blind 
obedience, this was not a rule of brute force; it was no case of a human tyrant 
dragooning his fellow-men; enlightened self-interest recognized the benefits 
of a divine autocracy, and the dignity of the individual did not suffer because 
he acknowledged the absolute supremacy of god. 

So far as can be gathered from the documents of an age when philosophic 
thought found no expression, the burden of state authority sat very lightly 
upon men’s minds. They believed that they enjoyed a freedom which in fact 
did not exist, but the illusion satisfied them. The political history of the time 
recounts innumerable attempts by conquered peoples to shake off a foreign 
yoke, for there they were rebelling against the enforced rule of a human 
master; but there is no record of the citizens of a state trying to upset the 
state regime,’^** for that would have meant fighting against god. Even when 
Akhenaton disowned the Egyptian pantheon and dishonoured their temples 
his apostasy, however impopular, aroused no violent opposition even from 
the powerM priesthood of Amon, so that only after his death could the 
counter-revolution take place; and that because of the divinity of the Pharaoh 
himself. The Hittite king could be tried and executed by the pankusj the 
General Assembly of his warriors, but only if he himself offended against the 
divine law which as a man he was supposed to maintain; the pankus in such 
a case was not in revolt against the state but was defending it. The subject of 
a theocratic state acquiesced automatically in the inviolability of the state and 
in its absolute rule, and saw in that no infringement of his personal liberty; 
he was, under god, a freeman and a master of men. 

Undoubtedly the idea had been bom that the state was run for the benefit 
of its dtizeos.” Of course, the intention of the god might be thwarted by the 
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incompetence or the dishonesty of his ministers, but the humblest man, such 
as the *Eloquent Peasant* of the Egyptian tale, need not hesitate to appeal to 
the god—in this case Pharaoh—or to his mortal vice-regent; the freeman, in 
fact, had his rights, virhich the government could not disregard without 
giving offence to heaven. However unmoral might be the behaviour of the 
gods themselves, they had yet ordained for men a social code which corre¬ 
sponded more or less to morality; it overrode human values in so far as it 
encouraged slavery, but the personal value of the individual free citizen was 
established by it, and such a one could, although he had no say in the shaping 
of the laws, none the less claim to be a resppnsible member of the state. 

The individualism of the citizen was symbolized by his right to hold 
private property, especially in land. The two primitive systems whereby land 
was either communal or was temple property, i.e. owned by the god, were 
gradually breaking down in all the more civilized countries. It may be that 
the communal system still persisted in China in the Shang period, but else¬ 
where it had vanished long before the end of the Bronze Age.^^ The temples 
still possessed enormous estates (and in Egypt were even adding to these) 
but the fiefs granted to soldiers and to courtiers, originally on conditions of 
feudal service, in the course of time were freed from those ^cumbrances and 
were held in fee simple. The Middle East never developed a comprehensive 
feudal regime such as we may suspect to have prevailed in China under the 
Chou Dynasty, but grants of land were on a scale sufficient to build up a class 
of landowners, many of them small landowners, who acquired hereditary and, 
finally, absolute rights; and, as property changed hands freely, there resulted 
a mixed system with the great domains of king or temple neighboured 
by the fiel^ and gardens of private landlords, even of small-holders. More 
than anything else does landed property persuade a man that he is indepen¬ 
dent and has a real stake in the country. When then we find, as we do in 
Babylonia, that apart from the regular farming class the townsman was prone 
to possess a vegetable plot or a field or two somewhere outside the city walls, 
we may fairly conclude that society was strongly individualistic and, at the 
same time, satisfied with its form of government. A Babylonian, and still 
more an Egyptian, would have regarded with incredulous horror the right of 
the Hittite community to sit in judgement on its sovereign; the conception of 
a limit&l monardiy was wholly alien to his experience and to his bdiefs, nor 
would it have seemed to him to imply any higher social ideal; his own govern¬ 
ment was very properly autocratic, it exaaed from him such dues as wm 
necessary to ffie state’s welfare, and it allowed him all the personal liberty 
that a man could ask. 

It is well to remember that the immense progress in culture and in technical 
knowledge which has been described in our foregoing chapters had been 
crowded into a relatively brief space of time. In the Stone Age, although tl^ 
sum total of advance had been revolutionary, its pace had been very slow, 
so that millennium had succeeded to millennium with barely perceptible 
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change in man’s estate. But in the Bronze Age a few centuries saw the world 
of the Middle East transformed. Material advance outstripped the growth 
of thought. Provided that a man was free to enjoy the comforts and advantages 
that ever-new invention spread before his eyes he asked nothing more; he 
grasped at the *bread and circuses’ and cared not at all for political theories 
and ideals. 

The good things of life were indeed manifest. The citizen was well lodged, 
after a fashion undreamed of in the preceding age. The Mesopotamian, even 
one of very moderate means, had a solidly built house adapted to his manner 
of life (u. Part II, Chapter II, p. 425), reasonably spacious, which guaranteed 
privacy and comfort and enabled him to entertain his friends; a permanent 
home, it enshrined the traditions of his family, and the setting enhanced his 
dignity as the head of the household and the high priest of its ancestral cult. 
The Egyptian man of rank lived in more palatial conditions, a walled garden 
surrounding the great house with its open loggias, its gaily-painted walls 
and columns, its bathrooms and separate quarters for the wome^olk; no one, 
in those flat and rainless lands, could have the channelled water that flushed 
the closets of Minos’s palace, but the mere fact that such an amenity had been 
invented showed how keenly men appreciated the sophistications of domestic 
life. As early as the Twelfth Dynasty the Egyptian country house, though it 
might be flimsily built, aimed at civilized con:fort, and its formal garden, its 
pergolas and ornamental tank where one could bathe were a delightful 
setting for the al fresco entertainment of guests. The Egyptian house, indeed, 
was not the family shrine which the more serious-minded Babylonian made 
of his home, but a place in which he could enjoy himself and to which he 
could invite his friends. The tomb paintings show us the banquets which in 
his life the dead man had loved to give; the tables are heaped with rich foods, 
fish and birds and joints of meat, cakes and fruit, and there are jars of wine 
whose seals bear the name and date of the vintage—‘House of the High Priest 
of the Sun, year 9’—and perhaps its quality, ‘very good’; the guests, both men 
and women, well dressed and finely perfumed, decked with jewels and with 
garlands of flowers hung round their necks, are not ashamed to drink to the 
point of intoxication, while musicians play and sing and naked girls amuse 
them with dances or acrobatic feats. It was such luxury as this that for the 
Egyptian constituted ‘the good life’. Obviously it could be aijoyed only by 
the wealthy; but wealth and all that it brought depended upon the favour of 
Pharaoh, and there was no saying on whom that capricious favour might fall; 
even a slave might be raised to rank and riches, and a high officer of the court 
could declare, ‘I was one whose family was poor, and whose town was small, 
but the Lord of Two Lands recognized me; I was accounted great in his 
heart’. Education opened the door to public service, and the humblest 
Egyptian of the middle class might warm himself with the dream that he 
would one day catch the eye of Pharaoh and rank amongst the great ones of 
the earth .*3 
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In other countries of the Middle East, where the form of government 
depended upon law and precedent rather than on the untrammelled caprice 
of the ruler, such opportunities of advance were limited, and the individual 
citizen found other means to self-expression. On the whole, this meant that a 
man relied more upon his own efforts and abilities than on the accidents of 
patronage, and he could choose various ways of employing them. He had to 
equip himself for success. A freeman of the lower (^ss who followed a craft 
had, of course, to be a member of a guild; but when once he had served his 
apprenticeship he could set up as his own master, not wholly dependent upon 
any patronage as was the Egyptian, and in competition with his fellow- 
craftsmen profit by his skill. A boy of a better-class family would be sent to 
sdiool—^not necessarily a temple school—^where the education would be of a 
fairly general type; he might be trained for the priesthood, or for the public 
service; he might even become a lesearch scholar or a schoolmaster in his 
turn, but he might equally well look forward to a business career. Business 
and trade were, indeed, the main preoccupation of the townsman; they should 
bring him wealth, but in any case they were an outlet for his energies and a 
means of asserting his personality. Trade was regulated by the state, but the 
regulations were ultimately in the merchant’s interest, and provided that he 
observed the law he was encouraged and protected by them; even where the 
state, i.e. the king or the temple, embarked on trade, the private dealer a>uld 
compete with it on fair terms and not be overborne by official rivalry. In 
Babylonia—and the same was probably true in the essentially commercial 
Phoenician states—the merchant enjoyed a remarkable degree of freedom and 
displayed a corresponding initiative; the same man would speculate in 
business of many sorts and in the goods of many countries. He could travel 
freely and with reasonable safety, and in foreign parts had the bac^g of his 
own government, to whose resident political envoy he could appeal for such 
help as in modem times would be given by a consul;^4 it was to his interest 
to appreciate the arts and to learn the ways of lands other than his own, and 
since at every stage of his journeys he was bound to recognize and respect 
the local gods, he was likely to develop a broad-minded cosmopolitanism 
corresponding to the free cultural exchanges which, in the thirteenth 
century bc, seem to make for a Middle Eastern unity. 

The liberty accorded to the merchant, and the liberal outlook with which 
we may credit him, did not intrude into the sphere of politics; engrossed in 
the e^loitation of the resources open to him he had no time for abstractions 
and could recognize no conflict between individualism and divinely constitu¬ 
ted authority. In the ancient civilizations, there could be no place for that 
rebellious protest ascribed by the Old Testament to the lawless horde of 
Hebrew runaways when *the princes of the assembly, men of renown, 
gathered themselves together against Moses and against Aaron, saying, ‘*Ye 
take too much upon you, seeing that all the congregation is holy, every one of 
them” ’. Such independence of spirit, which is the germ of the democratic 
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idea, could be given to the world only by a young people, not hidebound by 
the old traditions which civilized man took for granted. Experience had 
proved to him the value of those traditions; they had indeed worked amazingly 
well. Observing them, man had in the course of the Bronze Age created a new 
world wherein a decently ordered society could live, and even live in peace, 
enjoying wholly new standards of comfort; he had produced in sculpture 
and painting works of art which still command the admiration of the world 
and in literature poetry and prose worthy to survive—^and which did survive 
because he had also invented the art of writing; in architecture he had 
discovered all the basic principles and had employed them in masterpieces. It 
is characteristic that in what we call the sciences his advance was purely 
pragmatic; his observations and «cperiments aimed at practical results, and if 
he could compile a calendar, dye his textiles, manufacture metal alloys, dose 
for a fever, calculate the area of a field or the cost of a building in materials, 
labour and time, he was satisfied; questions of cause and effea did not 
interest him—^they simply were not his af^, for the processes of science were 
miraculous, and his success in them was due as much to prayers, charms and 
magic as to method. Similarly, he did not question the gods. As gods, they 
were not bound by the rules of conduct which social life necessarily imposed 
upon men; it was their indisputable power for good or evil that impelled 
man’s obedience and worship, and for averting their anger sacrifice was better 
than obedience. They did demand of man the social virtues, because on 
society depended their own well-being—such was the natural explanation of 
the divine sanctions against crime; but evoi at this early stage an individual, 
or a generation, might occasionally glimpse a moral aspect of deity and in a 
penitential psalm invoke the forgiveness of god. But introspection of that kind 
was rare, little mom than the morbid outcome of misfortune. While it would 
be unjust to condemn as grossly materialistic an age in which the love of 
beauty is an unmistakable feature, it must be recognized that, on the one 
hand, the tyranny of accepted and authoritarian religion closed the door on 
any true philosophy or any independence of thought, and, on the other, the 
adventure of re-shaping the world engrossed man’s mind and afforded him 
full scope for self-development. 

We have seen with what success Bronze Age man took advantage of his 
opportunities, and it may well be that by the end of the thirteenth century he 
had exhausted all the possibilities of Ids new material, working within the 
limitations of his society. New materials and new men, uninhibited by the old 
traditions, were needed for further advance. The Harappa civilization had 
collapsed in r uins and the future of north-west India was in the hands of 
the semi-barbarous Aryan invaders. The glories of Knossos had long since 
vanished. The rise of the warrior state of Assyria had reduced Babylonia to 
the rank of a second-rate power and although it had iu>t destroyed its traditions 
had for the time being at least sapped its virility. Now the Hittite empire was 
to be wiped out. Egypt, after the final effort that saved her frontiers, could do 
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no more;^5 she ceased to count as a pioneer of civilization and, nursing her 
memories, long stagnated in a world of progress to which she contributed 
nothing until such time as Babylonian and, later, Greek instructors put her 
in toudi with modernity. All the great centres of Bronze Age civilization 
perished hrom foreign attack or fell behind through internal decadence, all 
save China only. There civilization was so deeply rooted in the land of its 
origin that wave after wave of savage invaders only brought in new blood 
and fresh energy to carry on the old traditions and tq build upon the old 
foundations. At no moment of time did the accidents of history breach the 
continuity of Chinese culture; but in the western world, about 1200 bc, 
dramatic happenings were to mark the end of one age and the beginning of a 
new. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XI 

1. C. F. C. Hawkes, The Prehistoric Foundations of Europet p. 381. 

2. E. Herzfield in Iran in the Ancient East (Oxford, 1941), pp. 158 sq., suggests that these 
old prospectors, because of their value to the peoples though whose territories they 
passed, must have enjoyed some kind of safe-conduct. An exaa analogy to this is provided 
by the Solubiyeh, an itinerant non-Moslem tribe of smiths in Syria and Arabia; they are 
despised as unclean, but travel freely over the different tribal areas and enjoy complete 
immunity. 

3. Professor J. Leclant emphasizes the fact that the Egyptian was essentially defined by 
his religion, his integration into pharaonic society: it was the Pharaoh who realized the 
participation of the Egyptians in cosmos, the Pharaoh who made them, and them only, 
‘men’ {rmt). 

4. Professor I. M. Diakonoff doubts that the citizens of Babylonia thought of themselves 
as belonging to a Mesopotamian nation. The Phoenicians did not even have a common 
name in their own language; they were ‘Tyrians’, ‘Sidonians’, etc., but never ‘Phoe¬ 
nicians’. The tribal connections of the Hebrews were stronger than their intertribal ties; 
they began to call themselves a ‘chosen people’ only later, and then exclusively on 
religious and not on ‘nationalistic’ grounds. Professor I. M. Diakonoff considers that what 
was important was that a man belonged to a certain community, and to a certain local 
or trib^ cult. There were no ‘nations’ as we define them. 

5. Professor I. M. Diakonoff here renews his doubts as to the existence of national states at 
this time. The Hitdte kingdom was not a national state nor was the Kassite kingdom. 
What united Babylonia and to a certain extent Egypt was a common system of irrigation, 
not national feeling; the small states of Syro-Phoenicia were not national states; Assyria 
had a mixed population and its kings, beginning with Tiglatpileser I (twelfth century 
Bc), havixxg conquered a territory, used to count the population among the people of 
Assur, disregarding the ethnic and linguistic character of the conquered. 

6. At least this is what he thought. But the peace did not last. See pp. 837-8. 

7. According to the Egyptian story, which is not necessarily true. 

8. Professor 1 . M. Diakonoff observes that in Mesopotamia the law at this time consisted 
of (a) customary law developed in the legal practice of the courts and as councils of elders, 
assemblies, etc., or (h) royal ordinances which might be collected in such dociiments as 
the 'Laws of Ur-Nammu* and the ‘Laws of Hammurabi*. If citizens felt that the cus¬ 
tomary law mu unjust they could appeal to the king who m^ht issue an ordinance for 
the particular case concerned or promulgate a new law. 
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9. Professor I. M. Diakonoff notes that Hanunurabi had limited slavery for debt to a term 
of three years. However, both before and after Hammurabi, slavery for debt was practi¬ 
cally slavery for life. 

10. There were periods of anarchy in Egypt, but these were due not to any rising of the 
proletariat against the regime but either to foreign invasion or to the ambition of heredi¬ 
tary nomar^ anxious to become Pharaohs. The upsetting of social ranks which the 
poets bewail (cf. Ch. X, p. 806) resulted from the favouritism shown to ‘new men*, the 
adherents of a successful upstart, at the expense of the old official class. None of these 
changes affected the constitution in any way. 

11. Professor I. M. Diakonoff considers that the state was run for the benefit of the ruling 
class and sometimes for the benefit of a tyrant, whatever the ideological justification. 
Society was divided into freemen and slaves. But the freemen themselves belonged to 
different classes and the class division was perpetuated by the state. An Egyptian of these 
times was a responsible member of the state in a limited sense only: he had many duties 
and few rights. 

12. Professor I. M. Diakonoff observes that the communal system still persisted in many 
countries su(^ as, for instance, Assyria. The rights of the proprietor were restricted, i.e. 
they were combined with duties toward the community such as keeping up the irrigation 
system. The land of the small owners was land granted by the community, not land gran¬ 
ted by the king or temple. 

13. Professor I. M. Diakonoff remarks that education cost money and was in most cases 
practically inaccessible to the poor. Professor Ralph Turner points out, however, that 
during the Middle Kingdom and New Kingdom education increasingly became a means 
of (dimbing the social ladder, even for the poor; see H. Brunner, AhUgyptische Erziehung 
(Wiesbaden, 1957), pp. 40-2. 

14. Professor I. M. Diakonoff points out that the risks were sometimes great. Even the 
envoys of the kings in El Amama times were subject to assaults on the way. Such envoys 
were often mere hostages in the hands of the foreign king. 

IS* Professor J. Leclant does not consider that Egypt ceases to make a contribution to 
civilization after the second millennium. In the eighth and seventh centuries BC Egypt 
enjoyed a magnificent renaissance. During the Ethiopian and Saite periods and in late 
Egyptian times, even tmder the Macedonian and Roman Pharaohs, Egypt produced 
mucdi that is worthy of admiration. This was the Egypt in which Herodotus stayed and 
Plato studied. 
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AbbevilUan culture, 63,66,68, 69, 73, 77-8, 
144 * 166-7 
Abyssinia, 24,78 

Acbttulian culture, 63, 66, 68, 69, 74-8, 
118-19,133-4, 139 »140-1*144* 147 *166-7 
Addavra Cave (Sicily), 198 
adzes, 224, 241,245, 317-19: see also axes 
aesthetic sense, development of, 106-7, ^23, 
188 

Afalou bou Rummel, 51-2 
Afanasievo culture, 257 
Africa, 20; Almerian cultures and, 245; 
Australopithednes, 37-40; Capsian cul¬ 
ture, 88-9; cave paintings and rock art, 
90, 187,199; Dabba culture, 87-8; origin 
of desert areas, 28, 30; fossil finds, 39-41, 
47-52, 66, 75, 79; Me formations 24; 
Levalloisian culture, 78; Mesolithic cul¬ 
tures, 181-2: Middle Stone Age cultures, 
173; Negroid, 54-5; Oranian culture, 88; 
pebble-tools, 68; pte~sapiens and earliest 
emergence of Homo sapiens^ 6, 34, 41-2, 
50-3; oldest tool finds, 64-9, 74, 75, 77, 
78: see also Bantu uibes; Bushmen; 
Hottentot; Pygmies; and entries for 
individual countries and sites 
after-life, beliefs in, Z19, 207 
agriculture, 26, 219-59 passim, 271-85 
Ahrensburg culture, 97,176 
alabaster, 234,235, 309 
Alaska, 95,120 
Algeria, 88 

Almerian cultures, 245-6 
alpaca (animal), 283 

Alps, first folding of the, 15-17; ice-sheet, 21 
Altamira paintings, 186,188,197 
al* Ubaid: see Ubaid, al’ 

America, 16; agriculture, 257-8; basketry 
and weavmg, 311-12; cave-dwellers, 132; 
deities, 269; desert areas, 28,30; dwellings, 
124-5, 295-6; hunting, 18; lake forma¬ 
tions, 24; man’s arrival in, 7, 23, 53-4, 
91-2; Mesoliftiic cultures, 96; Neolithic 
cultures, 257-8; population densities, 120; 
Post-Pleistocene cultures; pottery, 301, 
302,304; priests, 269; racial types, 54,57; 
spirit cults, 213; textiles, 313-14* loois, 
95-6; tribal system, X2o; vegetables, 278, 
279; vegetation, 18-19: see also North 
American Indians 

Amratian culture, 236-7,284, 304,306,309, 
314, 322,328. 340* 342 
Anatolia, 241-2,270 
ancestor worship, 127, 212, 341 


Andaman Islands, 55 

Andes Mountains, first folding of, 15; ice- 
sheets, 23 

Angles-sur-rAnglin (France), 162, 188,195, 
198-9 

animal cults, 163, 207-8, 211, 262, 340-1: 
see also totemism 

animals, 17-18, 25, 28, 30, 32, 86-7; in art, 
98,188,193, 197^ 198, 201,229; domesti¬ 
cation of, 17, 236, 254; 258, 279-83; as 
food, 95, 140-1: see also animal cults; 
hunting; totemism; and entries for indi¬ 
vidual animals 

animism, 207: see also animal cults; spirits, 
primitive belief in; totemism 
antelopes, 17, 23 
anthropological groups, 37-60 
antler-working, 99,122-3, 154-^ 

Anyathian culture, 68-9, 71, 167-8 
Apennine Mountains, ice-sheets on the, 21 
apes, 34, 37,104,108,115-16 
Arabia, 75 

architecture and building, 226, 289-96; 
ceremonial buildings, 298-301; Jericho, 
225; megalithic, 248-9, 269; W. Asian, 
231: see also dwellings 
Arctic and Antarctic regions, 32, 95 
Arctic art, 193, 195 
Argali sheep, 282 

Arpachiyah, 229; household shrines in, 291, 
299; roads, 298 

art, 9, 86-7, 186-206, 330-4: see also archi¬ 
tecture; cave paintings and rock art; 
potting and pottery; sculpture, carving 
and engraving 

Asia, 6; domestication of animals, 280-3; 
basketry, 312; desert areas, 30; as cradle- 
land of farming, 254; ice-sheets, 21-2; 
Neanderthal man in, 79: NeolitMc cul¬ 
tures, 220 ff. passim'. Palaeolithic cultures, 
72-3; peasant communities, 8; pottery and 
painted wares, 306, 308, 331-2; radal 
types, 55* 57* 59* tools, 63-76 passim’, 
t^ge communities, 270: see also entries 
for individual countries and sites 
Asselar skull, 51 
asses, 30, 280 
Assyria, 227 
Asturian culture, 179 
Aterian culture, 87,173 
Athlidan culture, 171 
Atianthropus, 42,45,75,76 
Attxignadan culture, 83,122-3, <69-^, 2W) 
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Australia! aborigines' ignorance of biological 
^ reproduction process) 122; cave paintings, 
212; origin of desert areas, 28, 30; dwel¬ 
lings, 125; hunting, 125, 127; ice-sheets, 
23; pluvial conditions, 24; racial types, SS> 
58^; religious practices and totemism, 
12X-3, 211-13; spirit cults, 123, 212-13; 
tribal system, 119-22 
Australoids, 51, 54 , 58-9 
Austtalopithecines, 37-42,118 
axes, 97, 106, 240, 2S3, 256, 326-8, 340: see 
also adzes; battle-axe; hand-axe 
Azilian culture, 97,175-^, 193,211 

Badarian culture, =?35-6, 304, 306, 309, 310, 
314, 321, 328 
Bdkal culture, 172-3, 257 
Baikal Mount^s, ice-sheet, 21 
Balearic Islands, 299-300, 322 
Balkans, 241, 25 1 
Baluchistan, 254, 282, 306, 332 
Bandkdramic pottery, 308 
Bantu tribes, 55 
barley, 273-4 
barrows: see graves 
basalt, 236, 241, 309 
Basket Maker Indians (America), 302 
basketry, 94,158, 285, 309-12 
Bat Cave (New Mexico), 258 
bdtons de commandement, 156, 171 
battle-axe cultures, 253-4, 317-18, 322-4 
beans, 278-9 

beer, 317 

bees, 258 

Belt Cave (Iran), x8o; animal fossils in, 280; 

and early farming economy, 223-4, 226 
Beni Segoual, 52 

Bering Straits, as land-bridge in migrations, 
7.23 

biological reproduction, primitive ignorance 
of, 122 

bison, 17, 23, 92, 95 
Black Earth peoples, 251, 341 
'blade and trapeze* cultures, 97 
blades and blade-and-burin cultures, 71, 73, 
8i-9i 95* 106,145,149-50,195 
boats, X59-^> 236, 328-9 
bogs, 284 

Boian culture, 251, 3x3 
Bokum, dwelling at, 138 
bolas stones, 66, 68,75,134 
bone implements and bone-working, 72, 86, 
99,122-3, 151,154-6 
boomerangs, 236 
Boskop man, 51 

bows and arrows, 9, 87,141,235-6, 321 
brain, development of ^e, 17, 40-8, 50, 59: 

see also mi^ 
brick-xnddng, 287 


Britain, 21; Adheulian culture, 75; axes, 327; 
dwellings, 124, 139; becomes an island, 
98; Ma^emosian and Kunda cultures, 98, 
160; mines, 326; population density and 
tribal system, 120: see also Clactonian 
culture; Creswellian cultiue; Rltyhnnf 
Bed; Grimes Graves; High Lodge; 
Icknield Way; Ireland; Kent’s Cavern; 
Orkney Islands; Sauvetorian culture; 
Scotland; Star Carr; Stonehenge; Swans- 
combe man; Windmill Hill people 
Buban) culture, 259, n. 3 
buf&loes, 241 
Bukk culture, 244 
bull-roarers, 123 

burial customs, 341-2; Amratian, 237; 
Badarian and Tasian, 235, 236; Choukou- 
tienian, 73, 165; communal, 252; Kuban, 
252, 268; Maglemosian, 165; mammoth- 
hunters, 134; Natufian, 99, 100, 165; 
Neanderthal man, 79, 208-9; Upper 
Palaeolithic and Mesolithic- 53, 209-11; 
Yang-Shao, 341: see also graves; tombs 
burins, 195: see also blades and blade-and- 
burin cultures 

Burma: see India and Burma 
Bushmen, 51, 54, 57,126,163,194, 209 
Byblos impressed pottery, 240 

camels, x8, 20, 30, 283 
Canary Islands, 90 
cannibalism, 72, 77, xx8,1x9, 209 
canoes: see btnts 
Cape Denbigh culture, 182-3 
Cape Flats skull, 51 
Capsian culture, 52, 88-90,173, 234 
Carbon-14 dating, 89,94,159,222,234,244, 
247, 280 

caribou-hunting, 125 

Carpathian Mountains, ice-sheet, 21 

carving: see cave paintings and rock art; 

sculpture, carving and engraving 
Catal HuyUk (Anatolia), 270 
cattle, 235, 236, 241, 244, 246, 254, 279-81, 
282 

Caucasoids, 54,55-7 
Caucasus ice-sheets, 22 
cavc-dweUers, 44 > 79 , 95 , IX 9 » i 24 - 5 > i 3 i- 3 » 
224, 240: see also entries for individual 
caves 

cave paintings and rodt art, Africa, 90, 187, 
199; Australia, 212; France, 187-205: 
Norway, 98; Spain, 90, 92, 126-v, 162, 
187-8,197,199-203; totemic and magico- 
religious Unction of, 123,126, 203-6 
Cavillon (France), 209 
Celebes Islands, 72 
Cenozoic era, 15-18 
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cenmics: st* potting and pottery 
cereals, 224, 235, 241, 244, 246, 255, 257-8, 

271-9 

Cevlon, racial types in, 55 
Chagar Bazar, 227 
Chaleo culture, 95,183 
Chancelade man, 53 
Channel Islands, fossil finds in, 47, 79 
Chitelperronian culture, 82-3, 169 
China, 53; agriculmre and dwellings, 255-6, 
29s > ut, 206; burial custcuns, 341; 
pottery, 256, 306, 308; weaving and 
basketry, 311; see also Choukoutien caves; 
Yang-shao culture 

choppers and chopper-chopping-tools, 64, 
68-74, 95,167-8 

Choukoutien caves, 44, 53, 68-9, 72-3, 118, 
132,164, 167-8 

ehuringas (totemic objects), 2zi-z2 
dder, 246 
Cilicia, 238 

Qaetonian culture, 73-4,76-7,144,148,167 
clan system, 121-3,126; and land ownership, 
262-4: see also tribal systems 
day, in pottery techniques, 302-4 
deavers, 75 

climate, prehistoric, 5, 18, 23-32; influence 
on domestic buildi^, 286-7 
clothing, 161-3, 246, 314 
Clovis culture, 92-4,174 
Cochise culture, 95,183 
Cody complex, 175 
Combe Capelle man, 52, 83 
comb-pottery people, 257 
cooking: see food and cooking 
copper, 242 
cord, uses of, 159, 311 
Cordillera glacial phase, 22-3 
core tools, 69, 95 

Cortaillod culture, 246, 320-1, 342 
cosmetics, 230, 234, 235, 236, 325 
conon, 258, 313, 314 
Cow Goddns, the, 342 
Creswellian culture, 79, 86,170,187 
Cretaceous Age, 4,16 

Crete, 240-z; Mother Goddess cult, 344; 

pottery, 308; tombs, 250 
crime and punishment, 127 
Croatia, fossil finds in, 47, 79 
Cromagnons, 52, 55, 83, 89 
crops: see agriculture; vegetables and finiit 
Cueva Remigia, 127 
Cyclades, the, 242, 250 
C^rus, 223, 270; architecture, 288-91; 

ponery, 309; roads, 298 
Cyrenaica, 87 

Dabba culture, 87,88 
dairying, 285 


dancing, 9,126,188 

Danger Cave (Utah), s)4-S, 311 

Danubian cultures, 241-5, 292, 296, 308 

314. 319. 32* 

Dead Sea in Ice Ages, 24 
doith, primitive man’s attitude to, 207, 341 
ddties, 207, 269, 342-4; see also Mother 
Goddess cult 

Denbigh Flint complex, 95 
Denmark, 158, 284; houses, 138, 293: see 
also Ertebelle culture 
Desert culture, 94 
deserts, 24, 28, 30 
diet: see food and cooking 
digging-sticks, 283, 319 
Djetis, fossil finds at, 43 ' 
dogs, 18, 97; domestication of, 142-3, 258; 
evolution of, 281 

Dordogne caves, 133, 158, 160, 199; and 
burial custenns, 208 
Dover, Straits of, in Ice ages, 21 
drainage systems, 295 
Dravidians, 58 

dreams, prehistoric man’s attitude to, 208 
drills, 156, 317 
Dryopithecus, 37 

dwellings, 124-5, i3i-40» i94-5> 230-r, 233, 
234, 236, 244, 245, 253, 293: see also 
architecture and building; cave dwellers 

East Indies, racial types in, 59 
Eden culture, 175 

Hgypt, 78, 87; basketry, 310; clothing, 314; 
deities, 342-3; dwellings, 291; Ne^thic 
cultures, 232-7, 268-70 passim, 284; 
pottery and stone vessels, 306,309; querns, 
316-17; tools, 320, 321: See also entries 
for the following cultures: Amratian; 
Badarian; Fayum; Merimdian; Ubaid, al* 
Ehringsdorf man, 46, 47, 79 
Elementeitan culture, 52, 90, 182 
Elephant Bed (Clacton-on-Sea), 156 
elephants, 20,156, 236 
Elster glacial phase, 21 
Emiran culture, 82,171 
engraving: see sculpture 
Enki (deity), 344 
Eocene era, 18-19, 3 S 
EoMppus (primitive horse), 18 
eoliths, 66, 68 
Equus (modem horse), 20 
Eridu, 299 » 344 
Erosd (Transylvania), 251, 304 
Ertebelle culture, 99, 125, 139, 158-61 
passim, 178-9, 247 
Eskimo, 53,95,125,136, x6o, 256-7 
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Europe, 20,25; art, 188-93; Azilian culture, 
- 97* 175 i CUactonian, L^valloisian and 
Tayacian cultures, 76-7; dothing, 314; 
dwellings, 124; Homo sapiens in, 50; 
Magdalenian culture, 86-7; Maglemosian 
and Kunda people, 97-8; Mesolithic 
cultures, 175-81; Neanderthal man in, 79; 
Neolithic c^tures, 238 if. passim', ponery, 
306; racial types, 53, 55, 73; tombs, 250; 
tools, 97; weapons, 253; see also entries 
for individual countries 
exogamy, 116-17,122,125,128 
eye-paint, 234,235 

family life, 128-9 
farming: see agriculture 
Fatyanovo culture, 253 
Fauresmith culture, 78,169 
Fayum culture, 234-5, 291, 306, 310, 320, 
321, 322 

fertility cults, 10, 123, 133, 165, 199, 204, 
207, 212,213, 335-7,343: see also Mother 
Goddess cult 

figurines, 135,187,194,198-9, 226, 304: see 
also ‘Vcnuses’ 

fire-making and control, 9,134,135,139-41 
First Northern culture: see Trichterbecher 
culture 

Fishhoek man, 51 

fishing and fishing gear, 97-9, 145, 158-9, 
236 

flake-tool cultures, 64, 68-9, 71-4, 76-8, 
86-7, 144-5, 148-50, 166 S. passim, zyj, 

317 

flax, 246, 279, 311 

flint-working, 146-54, 321-4. see oho flake- 
tool cultures 
Florisbad skull, 51 
fluted-point cultures, 92,174-5 
Folsom culture, 92-4,174-5 
Fontech6vade cave, 50, 77 
food and cooking, 39, 40, 75, 95, 99, 104, 
125, 134, 139-42, 252, 278-9, 316-17: see 
also cannibalism 

food-gathering, 94 -S, 124, 224, 255 
forests and forest trees, 31, 96, 98-9, 284-5 
Fosna culture, 98, 177 
fossil wood tool}, 71 

France, 47 , S®, 53 , 77 , 83, 86 , 92, 97, 208, 
209,^211,240,24s, 298; cave art 122,163, 
187-205 

fruit: see vegetables and fruit 
Fuegans, 125,161 

Gargarino, dwelling at, 137 
Gamblers Cave (Kenya), 52 
Germany, 21, 46, 127, 156, 244, 293, 298: 
see <dso Ehringsdorf man; Hamburgians; 
Kflln-Lindenthal 


Gerzean culture, 237 
Giants’ Graves (Sardinia), 250 
Gibraltar, fossil finds in, 47 
glaciation, 5,16-27 

goats, 97, 241, 246, 252, 262, 279-80, 282 

gods and goddesses: see ddties 

gold, 237 

gouges, 194, 245 

gourds, as containers, 279 

government, primitive, 267-9 

grain-storage, 226, 235, 245, 285, 291, 310; 

as important stage in man’s devdopment, 6 
grassland areas, 30-1 

gravers (burins), 195: see also blades and 
blade-and-burin cultures 
graves, 237, 326, 332; communal, 252: 
passage and gallery graves, 250,291,300: 
see also burial customs; tombs 
Gravettian culture, 83, 86,96,134,170,187, 
223 

Great Goddess, the, 207, 343 
Greece, 241, 242 
Greenland ice-sheets, 22 
Grimaldi Caves (France), 209 
Grimes Graves (England), 326 
Guanches, 90 
Gunz glac^ phase, 20 
Gypstim Cave (Arizona), 95,182 

Hajiar Kim temple, 299 

Hajilar (Anatolia), 242 

Halafian culture, 229-31, 241, 291, 331-2, 

341 

Hamburgians, 97,125, 170 
hammer-stones, 40, 150 
hand, development of the, 104 
hand-axe cultures, 7, 42, 63-78 passim, 106, 
144, 148, 166 if. passim 
Hassuna culture, 227, 288, 319, 320, 322 
Ibthor (goddess) 342-3 
head-hunting, 128 
Hearths, Cave of the, 139 
Hddelberg man, 44-6 
High Lodge (England), 76 
Himala3ra Mountains, first folding of, 16; ice- 
sheets, 22 

Hissarlik (Greece), 242 
hoes, 229, 283, 319 

hogans (N. American Indians* dwellings), 

124-5 

Hohokam culture, 95 
Holocene period, 15 
Hominoidae, 34, 37 

Homo haddbergensis: see Hdddbdg man 
Homo neanderthalensis: see Neanderthal man 
Homo rhodesiesuis: see Rh o de s ia n man 
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Homo sapimst Africa as cracUdand of, 41 ff.j 
cnerseooe and earliest cultural develop¬ 
ment of, 3-11, 15; evolution of, 34-60; 
migrations of, 7, 23, 25, 53-4, 73, 74, 
91 if.; supremacy of, 81-2 
Homo soloensis: see Solo man 
Hope Fountain culture, 77 
horses, 17-18, 20,283 
Hottentots, 57 

Horn Cave (Caspian), 223,224 
houses and huts: see architecture and build¬ 
ing; dwellings 
Hu (Chinese vessel), 236 
Hungary, 243 

hunting, 7-8,17,18, 75, 81, 83-6, 92, 96-7, 
121,124-6,135”7>158-9.226,235-6,244, 
280: see also mammoth hunters 

Ice Ages, 16-27 
ice-sheets: see gladation 
Icicnield Way (England), 298 
lUinoian glacial phase, 23 
impressed pottery, 240, 241 
India and Burma, 28, 6^, 71, 74-5, 95, 
122,172,291; racial types, 33 
Indus Valley Civiliagtion, 234-3 
Iran, 99, 230, 309, 314: see <dso Belt Cave 
Iraq, 75 . 79 . 99 . 229 .255. 284,291,298,299, 
310 

Ireland, graves in, 300 
irrigation, 263, 284 
Ishtar (deity), 343 
Isis (deity), 343 

Italy and Sicily, 198, 209; pottery, 240, 241, 

308 

ivory and ivory-working, 134-6,236,237,309 

Japan, 95, 256-7; racial types, 58; tools, 69 
Jarmo, 222-7, 287-8, 296; animal cult, 341; 
basketry, 310; diggii^-stick stones, 319; 
querns, 316; stone bowls, 309 
Java man and culture, 41,43-4,48,67, 71 
Jericho, 213, 222, 224-6, 263, 269-70, 287, 
309. 316, 320; aninial cult, 341; pottery, 
301-2; skull-heads, 331,342; temple, 298; 
the walls, 296 
Jomon culture, 236-7 

Kafiian culture, 64-6,166 
Kanam (Kenya), fossil finds at, 41,49, 66 
Kaniera (Kenya), fossil finds at, 49,73 
Kansan glacial phase, 23 
Karadjeri cave paintings, 212 
Keberan culture, 171-2, 301 
Kent's Cavern (Derbyshire, England), 79 
Kenya. 41,49,52,66, 75 .90,118,182 
Khargan culture, 87 

Khirokitia (Cyprus/, 223, 270, 288-91, 298, 
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kilns: see ovens and kilns 
knives: see blades 
Knossos (Crete), 240 

KOln-Iindenthal (Germany), 244, 296, 327 

Komsa culture, 98,177 

Kostienki (Russia), 124,136-7,140 

Kot Diji (India), 233 

Krapina (Croatia), 79 

Kuban culture, 232,268 

Kum Tepe (Greece), 242 

Kunda culture, 97-8, 159,177-8,191-3 

Kwanshantse t^ey (China), 53, 72 

La Chapelle-aux-Saints, 47, 208 
La Ferrassie (France), 208, 211 
lakeside villages and camps, 75,' 123, 161, 
246. 279, 281, 284, 309, 311 
La Mola Remigia (Spain), 127 
lamps, 140,160-1 

land, communal and private ownership of, 
126-7, 262-7 
land-bridges, 23, 24, 242 
language, development of, 6-7,103, 108-13 
La Perra Cave (Mexico), 258, 275 
Lamian culture, 179 

Lascaux, cave art at, 122,196,197,198,200, 
201 

La Ttoe art, 331 

Late Palaeolithic Age: see Upper Palaeolithic 

Laurentide glacial phase, 22-3 

Laussel, carvings at, 198,199 

leather, 306, 314 

Lebanon, 99 

leister heads, 136 

lentils, 278 

lemurs, 33 

Levalloisian culture, 69-71, 76-8, 87, 119, 
144, 148, 156,168 
Libya, 233 
linen, 314 

livestock: see cattle; goats; horses; pigs; 
sheep 

llamas, 258, 280, 283 
loess lands, 133, 243, 284 
Lourdes (France), 203 
Lower Palaeolithic Age, 7 
Lower Tardenoisian culture: see Sauveter- 
rian culture 

Lung Shan culture, 236 
Lyngby culture, 156,177 

‘macaroni’ art form, 201, 213 
maces, 322 
Madras culture, 74 
Maes Howe (Orkney Islands) 300 
Magdalenian culture, 86-7,122-3,123, Z40, 
156, 163, 171. 197 
Maghreb, The, 88 
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magical culta, lo, i6s» 206-14; and cave 
- paintings 203: set also totemiim 
Maglemosian culniie, 97-8* 138^ i6x, 165, 

177-8,191-3 

Magosian cultuKt 87, 90, 96, z8i 
maize, 237-8, 274-7 
Maize Motiier, the, 269 
Makapansgat, fossil finds at, 39 
malachite, cosmetic use of, 234,236,325 
Malaya, 55, 71-2 

Malta (island), 240,241,249, 338; stone-cut 
tracks, 298; temples, 299-300, 332 
Mal’ta (Siberia), 86, 162, 163, 209 
mammals, cold-loving types, 32; in eqiutorial 
regions, 28: migrations of, 23: see abo 
entries for individual mammals 
Mammals, Age of the, 17 
mammoth-hunters, 23, 32, 83-6,92,94, 93, 
124, 134, 

man: see Homo sapiens 

manure, 284 

Markina Gtm skull, 32 

marriage customs, 1x6-17,128, 269 

Matarrah, 227 

mating habits of apes and man, 116-18 
matrilineal and matriarcbai systems, Z17, 
122,123, 264, 269 
Matter jaw, 44 

medicine men: see shamans and medicine 
men 

megalithic architecture, 248-30, 269, 300, 
332> 341 

MeganthropuSt 43 
Melanesia, radd types in, 33 
memory, 4-3, 103 

Merimdian ciilture, 234, 269, 298, 306, 320 
Mersin impressed pottery, 240 
Mesozoic era, 18 
metals, 237, 242,232 
nutates (Amerindian querns), 317 
Mezico, 237; Valley of, 34,94, 301 
Michelsberg culture, 233, 298 
Micoquian culture, 78 
microliths, 89, 90, 95-7, 143, 154, 156-8, 
180,224 

Micronesians, 59 
middens, 133-4 

'Middle Palaeolithic* cultures, 78 
migrations of primitive man, 7,23,25,53-4, 
73 , 74 , 91 ff- 
niillet, 235, 274 

mind, dev^pment of the, 4-5, 104-13: see 
also brain 

Mindel glacial phase, 20 
mining, 326-7 
Minorca, 230 
Miocene Age, 16,17,19 
mMonaries, 250 


Mnaiidra, temple at, 299 
MogoUon culture, 93 
Mohenjo-dato, 31 z 
Mongoloids, 7, 53-4, 57, 59,257 
monkeys, 117 
Moon Goddess, the, 269 
Moravia, 83, 209 
Morocco, 47, 79 

Mother Goddess cult, 204,213-14,224,226, 
227, 240, 241, 242, 244, 247, 249, 299, 
330-1, 335-40, 342-4 
Moufion sheep, 281 
Mouillian culture, 173 
foountain-building, 15, 16,19, 21 
Mount (Carmel culture, 46,79, 82,100,118, 

139, 209 

Mousterian culture, 78-9, > 44 , >48,169 
musk-oxen, 17 
mutilation cults, 123 

Naivasha shelter, skull finds at, 32 
Namasga Tepe, 254 

Natufian culture, 52, 99-zoo, 123, 146,163, 
179-80,193, ao9,213,233 
natural selection, theory of, 4 
navetas (Minorcan graves), 250 
Neanderthal man, 42-7, 78-80, X19, 132, 
134; burial customs, 208-9; cannibalism of, 
209 

Nebraskan gladal phase, 23 
needles, 73 
Negritoes, 55, 58 

Negroids and proto-Negroids, 31-2,54-5,57 
neo-pallium: see New Brain 
nets: see traps and nets 
New Brain, 39 
New Grange (Ireland), 300 
New Guinea, racial types in, 55 
New 2 ^ealand ice-sheets, 23 
Ngandong culture, 71 
Nineveh, 227, 229 
Nordic racial types, 33, 99 
North American Indians, 123, 124-3, 213, 
302,304 
nose-plugs, 236 

Nutcracker man; see Oldoway man 
nuts, 278 

oats, 274 

obsidia^ 223, 229, 241,242, 309, 328 
occupational nuterial: see middeu 
ochre, in burial rituals, 134,163, 209 
Ofoet skulls, 127, 2X1, 342 
Oldoway man and culture, 40-2, 32, 64-6, 

140, x66 

Old Stone Age: see Palaecdithic Age 
Olduvai man: see Oldoway man 
Oligocene era, 16-19,33 
olivea, 31,245,278 
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Oheniin cutoure, 251,331-a 

Ocanian culture, 88, 89,90 

brdos culture, 73,172 

Oreopitheeust 37 

Orgesailie, 75,118-19, >33 

Orkney Islands, 262, 293-5, 298, 300, 301, 

311 

ornaments, personal, 99, 100, 163-5, *5^ 
324-6: C^oukoutienian, 73, 164,165; 
Eg^tian, 234, 236: Jarmo, 224: Magle- 
mosian, 165; Natufian, 99 
Osiris (deity), 343 

Ostrava-Petrovice (Silesia), huts at, 135-6 
ovens and kilns, 135,140,224,251, 304, 316 
ownership of land and property, 126-7, 
262-7 

Pacific racial types: se* Micronesians; 
Polynesians 

Palaeo-eastem and Palaeo-westem cultures, 
92 ff., 174 

Palaeolithic Age, s, 8, 9: see also Pleistocene 
Age 

Palaeolithic and Mesolithic cultures, 63-100 
Palaeo-northem cultures, 95-6. 174 
Palestine, 46, 76, 79,99,118, 139,165, 208: 

see also Mount Carmd culture 
palettes, 235, 237 
Pan-p’o (Ch^), 286,295 
Paranthropus robustus, 39 
Parapithecusy 35 
Patjitanian culture, 71,167 
peas, 278 

peasant settlements, 8-11,219-59 passim 
pebble-tool cultures, 40,41, ^-72 passim 
Peking man, 41, 44^ 69 
phallic objects, 165, 213, 335 
Philippine Islands, 55, 72 
pigments, 195-6, 209, 308 
pigs, 236, 241, 244, 279-80, 283 
pisi (building material), 224, 287, 288 
Pithecanthropus, 35,41-4,64,67,71,72,139, 
140,164,165 
Plainview aUture, 175 
plaques, slate, 237 

Pleistocene A^, 15-25: see also Palaeolithic 
Age 

Pliocene Age, 6,15, 17 
PUopithecus, 37 
pluvial periods, 23-6 
pointillist (art style),'201 
polygamy and polyandry, 116,128 
Polynesians, 54, 59 
Pongidae, 37 
Pontic culture, 252 
population densities, 120-z 
porcelain: su potting and pottery 
potter’s wheel, 303,312 
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potting and pottery, 161, 301-9, 330-2: 
Amradan, Badarian (B^tian), 236-7; 
Danub^an, 245: Halafian, 229: Hassuna, 
227: impressed and paint^ wares, 240-1; 
Jarmo and Jericho, 224-6; Lung Shan, 
256; Oltenian, 251; Triptdye, 252; 
Turkmenian, 230; western Neidiiliic, 245: 
Yang-shaOj 256, 331-2: sw also figurines; 
stone vessds; ’Venuses* 

Predmostians, 52, 83 
priests and priestesses, 269 
primates, 17; evolution of the, 34-5; sodal 
and sexual life of the, 116-18 
Proconsul, 35-6 
projectile points, 94-6 

property, conununid and private ownership 
of. 12^, 262-7 
PropHopitheeus, 35 

punishments: see crime and punishment 
Punjab Flake Industry, 68, 69, 167 
Pygmies, 51, 54. 55 » I 58 > *59 
Pyrenees mountains ice-sheet, 21 

quartzite tools, 69 

querns, 224-5, 235, 251-2, 316-17 

Rabat (Morocco), fossil finds at, 47, 79 
racial groups, 54-9: see also anthropological 
groups 

rafts, 159, 328-9 

rainbeits, effects of, on prehistoric man, 78 
Ramapithecus brevirostris, 37 
Ras Shamra (Ugarit), 231, 240 
re-birth, primitive concept of, 211,213,340, 
341 * 343 

Recent era; see Cenozoic era 
reeds, uses of, 291, 310 
reindeer-hunting, 97, 125, 280 
religion, 10, 206-14, 269, 334-44: see also 
. after-life; ancestor worship; deities; 

magical (^ts; spirits 
Remouchamps culture, 176-7 
reptiles, 4 

Rhodesian man, 51 
rice, 255 

Riss glacial phase, 20 
Riviera Cave (Grimaldi), 52 
roads, 298 

rock art: see cave paintings and rock art 
Rocky Mountains, first folding of, 16, 19 
‘Royd Road to the Aegean’, 241 
Russia, 124, 136-7, 140; battle-axe culture, 
253; burial customs, 341; fanning, 254 
pottery, 241, 251: see also Siberia 
rye, 274 

Saale ^der phase, 21 
Sahara desert, 24 
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Sakhalin Island, 256 
Saldanha man, 48 

' Samarran culnue, 227, 229,241,341 
Sandia culture, 92,132,174 
Sangoan culture, 78, 87,169 
Sardinia, 250 

Sauveterrian culture, 124,176 
Scandinavia, 20-z, 99,138-9, z6o-z, Z77-9, 
247, 300, 308. 331 

Scotland, z6o, 262, 293-S* 298, 300, 30Z, 
304, 3tz 

Soottsbluff culture, Z75 
scrapers, 68-73 passim, zs6, Z94 
sculpture, carving and engraving, 86, 98-9, 
Z87-8, Z 93 - 5 . S 30-4 

sea-levels variations in glacial periods, 24, 
26-7 

Sebilian culture, 87, 90, 96, Z73, 23a 
semi-predous stones, 236 
Sesklo culture, 242 

sexual relatioc^ps, primitive, zz6-z8 
sexual rites and symbob, Z65,2Z3, 335 
flmmana and me^cine men, Z26, Z27, Z33, 

135 

Shanidar cave (Iraq), 79 

sheep, 97, 222, 23s, 24Z, 246, 279-82 

‘shoe-last celt* (tool), 3Z9 

shrines, 226, 29Z, 299 

Siam: see Thailand 

Siberia, 20, 2Z, 95-6: see also Baikal culture; 
Mal'ta 

siddes, 99-100, Z79,230,320-z 
sight, 34-5, Z04 
Sinanthropus, 35 
Singa skidl, 5Z 

Skara Brae (Orkn^ Islands), 293-5, 298 
Skhul cave (Palestine), 46, 79 
skins, animal, ZS4, in burial customs, 236; as 
clothing, z62, Z63, 3Z4: see also animal 
cults 
dds, 328 

skull-embellishment cult, Z63, 226, 331, 342 
sledges, 298, 328 
slings, 322 

‘slips* (in pottery techniques), 308 
Smithfield culture, 90, Z82 
Soan culture, 69-7Z, t67-8 
Sohan: see Soan culture 
soil exhaustion, effects of, 234,284 
Solo man and culture, 48 ,71 
Solutrd (France), 53 

Solutrean culture, 86, Z50, 170, z88, 200 
‘Sorcerer, The’ (Trois Frtres cave painting), 
Z22, t63, 204-S 

Spain, 87,24s; basketry, 3zz: cave-paintings 
and ro^ art, 90, 92, za 6 - 7 , Z62, Z87-8, 
197* 199-203; dothing, 3Z4; pottezy, 240, 
308 


spears, spear-heads and QMar-tlmnvers, 9, 
92, Z45, ISO, 156, x88 
speech, development of, Z04-5, Z08-Z3 
spinning, 312-Z3 
spiral forms in art, 332-4 
spirits, primitive belief in, zo-zz, Z27, 207, 
2 Z 2 -Z 3 , 34Z-2: see also tocemism 
squashes (fruit), 279 

Star Carr (Yoila, England), Z38, t6z, Z63 

Starcewo culture, 259, n. 3 

Steinheim man, 42 

Stellenbosdi culture, 78 

Stentinello culture, 24Z 

Sterkfbntein (Africa) fossil finds at, 39,40,4Z 

Stillbay culture, 87, Z73 

Stonehenge (Ei^nd), 300-z 

stone vessels, 309 

‘stump’ (art style), 20t 

Sumatra, 72 

Sumerians’ concept of creation, 343 
Swanscombe man, 49-50, 75 
Swiderian culture, 97, Z76 
Switzerland, 246, 279, 28z, 284, 309, 3tz 
symbolic communication, Z09-Z0 
Syria, 99, 238-40 
Szeletian culture, zoi, n. 7 

Tabun Cave (Palestine), 46, 79, zz8, Z39 
tabtts, zz6, Z2I, Z27,267 
Tahunian culture, 225, 287 
Tampanian culture, 71, 72, Z67-8 
Tanganyika, 78 

tanged-point cultures, 94-5, Z76-7 
Tangier, 47 

Tardenoisian culture, 97, Z76 
tarsiers, in man’s evolution, 4, 34,35 
Tasian culture, 233, 235, 306, 34Z 
Tasmania, racid types in, 55; tribal system, 
z19-20 

tatirodondsm, 47 
Tay, River (Scotland), z6o 
Tayacian culture, 76-^, t48, t67 
tectiforms (drawings), Z58 
Telanthropus, 41 
Tell Hassuna, 227-9 
temples. 298-300, 344 
Tepexpan man, 54 
Temifine man: see Atlantkropus 
Tethys, Sea of, Z6-Z7 
textiles, 9, 3Z2-Z4 
Thailand, 72 
Thermi (Greece), 242 
tholoi tombs, 250,29t 
Tiamat (deity) 343 
Timoimvka O^ussia), S24, Z36 
tombs, 248-50,269,29t, 332 > 340-2: see abo 
burial customs; graves 
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tools and weapOTis, 9, 39-44 passim, 63-100 
passim, 106, I43~S4> 166-83, 224, 317-24: 
su also entries for individual cultures; tools 
and weapons 

tortoise-care technique (flint work), 69 
totemism, 121-4, 211-13, 264: see also 
animal cults; cave painting; magical cults 
trade, 236,242,244,252,253,256,257,266, 
328 

tranchet flake tools, 177, 179 
transport, issHSo, 328-9 
Transylvania, 251 
traps and nets, 158-9 
ttavois (sledge), 328 

tree shrews, in man’s evolution, 4, 34, 35 
trephining, 342 

tribal systems, 119-22, 126-9: see also clan 
system 

Trichterbecher culture, 247, 293 
Trinil G^va), fossil finds at, 43-4 
Tripolitania, 90 

Tripolye culture, 251-3, 331-2, 341 
troglodytes: see cave-dweUers 
Trois Fr^s cave paintings, 122, 163, 195, 
204-5 

Troldebjerg (Denmark), 293 

Tuc d’ Audoubert (France), 194, 204 

tuff tools, 71 

Tumbian <^ture, 173 

tundra areas, 31-2, 86, 135, 257 

Tunisia, 88 

turkeys, 258 

Turkmenia, 230 

twine, uses of, 3x0-12 

Ubaid, al’, 231-2,284,332; boats, 328; burial 
customs, 341: ^thiiag 314; reed-buildings, 
291; religion, 344; sickles, 321; temples, 
298-9; ritual vessels, 309 
Ugarit, 231, 240 
Upper Palaeolithic Age, 5-7 
'Upper Pravara* culture, 172 
upri^t stance, disadvantages of, 41 
urbanization of primitive societies, 238, 
269-70 

Uzbekistan, 79 


Varda-Morava culture, 242-3, 244 
vegetables and truii, 244, 246, 277-9 
vegetation, prehistoric, 5, 1S-19, 26-32 
passim: see also forests 
'Venuses’ (purines), 187, 188, 198; inspira¬ 
tion of, 213; of Lespuges, 214; of 
Willendorf, 195 

Vestonice (Czechoslovakia), huts at, 134-5, 
140, 194-5 

villages tuid village life, 219, 265-7, 270, 
296-8 

Vinca culture, 259, n. 3 

Wadi el Mughara (Palestine), 165, 208 

walnuts, 278 

Warthe glacial phase, 21' 

weapons: see tools and weapons 

weaver birds, 107 

weaving: see textiles 

wheat, 272-3 

Wholly Recent period: see Holocene period 
Wilton culture, 90-1, 181 
Windmill Hill people, 246-7; burials, 341; 
clothing, 314; ditch-camps, 296-8; houses, 
247, 293; querns, 317; roach, 298; 
weapons, 321-2 
wind systems, 28-31 
Wisconsin glacial phase, 23 
witchcraft, 127 

women, role of, in prehistoric society, 117, 
122-3, 125-6, 265-6. 271; as subjects in 
art, 187, 188,195> 198-9; clothing, 162; as 
potters, 331: as priestesses, 269: see also 
matrilinear and matriarchal systems 
woodworking, 156-8, 309 
writing, 105 
WUrm glacial phase, 20 

Yang-shao culture, 255-6, 286, 295, 308 
3”. 332* 341 

Yellow Earth country, 255-6, 284 

zebu, 254, 282, 283 
Ztnjanthropus, 41, 140 
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Abrtham* 742-3 
Afghanistan, 452 

after-life, beliefs in, 711, 718-19, 757, 765, 
772 

agriculture, 415-20, 514-24 
Ahhi3rawa and Hittites, 394 
Ahmose I (Pharaoh), 382,469 
Akhenaton (Pharaoh), 390; and Hittites 393; 
palace of, 536; and religion, 433, 725-8, 
77 i> 798: SM also Amenhotep IV 
AUiettton, 390,433: see also Tell el Amanui 
Akkad, 369, 370, 384-6; army, 483; horti¬ 
culture, 522; metals, 559; surgery, 691; 
writing, 649-50 

alabaster, 581-3, passim, 601, 622, 775, 
786 

Alaca HOyttk, 376, 449 - 50 > 570, 781 

Alalakh, 375, 387, 395, 608; btiildings and 
lay-out, 442-3, 537; census lists, 479-80; 
ivory carving, 584, 780; stone vases, 583; 
woodwork, 586 
Albright, W. F., 655 
Aleppo, 375, 387, 445 
algebra, 668, 673-5 passim 
allograms, 650 
alphabetic script, 647-8, 657 
al* Ubaid: see Ubaid, al’ 

Amathus (Phoenicia), 447 
amelu (Babylonian class), 476-9, 492 
Amenemhet I (Pharaoh), 496 
Amenemhet HI (Pharaoh), 382, 430 
Amenhotep I (Pharaoh), 383 
Amenhotep II Tharaoh), 472 
Amenhotep III (Pharaoh), 472 
Amenhotep IV (Pharaoh), 725: see also 
Akhenaton 

Ammitaku (king of Alalakh), 562 
Amon (of Thebes; Egyptian deity), 469; 

temple destoyed, 598 
Amorites, 385, 393, 442 
Amq plain, 368, 371, 376, 392, 443 
Amri-Nal culture, 452,453 
Anatolia, 375-7, 387, 389-90* 394 * 522 * 
architecture and building, 537-^; art, 
780-1; calendar, 678; metris and metal¬ 
lurgy. 554 . 556. 570, 604; slavery, 473-5; 
trade, 449-50, 609-10 
Anau (Transcaspia), 5x6 
ancestor worship, 755-7; human sacrifices 
in, 463 

animals, domestication of, 521; as sacrifices, 
463. 753-4: see also entries for individual 
animals 

Anittaa (king of Kuatuta), 387 


Anyang, 397 - 400 , 460, 517, 521, 569, 586, 
685, 688 

Arabia, 557, 617, 623 
Aratta (Elam), 436-7 
Araxes pottery, 376 
archers, 482-3 

architecture, 452, 524-7, 660; see also brick¬ 
work; buildings; and under entries for 
individual countries and sites 
Arkalochri cave (Crete), 652 
armies, 466-7; Babylonian, 483-4; Chinese, 
463; Egyptian, 469-70, 480-1; Hebrew, 
480; Hittite, 484-5; Sumerian, 482-3 
Arpachiyah, 371 
Arslan Tash (Syria), 586 
*rt, 459, 463, 762-85; applied arts, 785-90: 
see also architecture; figurines; pottery; 
sculpture; and under entries for individi^ 
countries 
Arvad, 445-7 

Aryans, 387-90, 406-7, 458,658 
Arzawa, 390, 502 
Ashnunnak (Elam), 437 
Asia, 826-30: see also entries for individual 
coimtries and sites 
asses, 615-17,619 

Assur, 370; buildings, lay-out and status, 
439-42 

Assyria and Assyrians, 384, 439-42; astro¬ 
nomy, 689; legal code, 488, 493, 500; 
metals, 558; writing, 657 
Astarte (Phoenician deity), 447, 736, 738 
astrolabes. 689, 690 
astronomy, 687-90 
Aunjctitz culture, 379, 823-4, 826-7 
auspication, 732 
Avaris, 430 
Azerbaijan, 571 

Ba’al (deity), 447 

Babylon and Babylonia, 385-7, 389, 437, 
834; army, 483-4; astronomy, 688-90; 
calendar 678^; hymns, 801; law and 
justice, 487. 498; literature, 797-8; 
mathematics, 673-6; medicine, 691-2; 
painting and sculpture, 774; slavery, 475- 
6; water transport, 618-19; writing, 649, 
650; Ziggurat 706, 707: see also Ham¬ 
murabi’s Code 

Bahrein, 623; fee also Makkar 
Baluchisnm, 451-2, 527, 554, 581 
barley, 516, 5*7-*9 
barter, 378,615 
bastina^ (punishment), 496 
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Bau (Mesopotamian ddty), 69i« 693 
beads, 580, 597,601,667 
■beakers, 579 
‘bell-barrow’ culture, 826 
‘Bell Beaker* people, 379 
Beiytu8,447 
Beyoesultan, 450, 538 
black magic, punishment for, 491-2,493 
blood-feuds, 487,490,492 
blowpipes (metallurgy), 564 
Bogaskby, 387, 570, 6^, 60 , 780 
bone-carving, 459,460,688 
Book of the Dead, 648,772 
boomerangs, 602 
bows and arrows, .482-3 
Breasted, Prof. J. H., 486 
brickwork, 527-33, 54^ 

Britain, 379; me^urgy, 571; pottery, 579 
Bronze culture, origins 379; summary, 
820-8 

bronze and bronzework, 463-4, 555, 569-73 
buildings, building tech^ques and materials, 
525-40: see also architecture; brickwork; 
and under entries for individual countries 
and sites 
bulls, sacred, 521 

burial customs, China, 484, 521, 752-3; 
Egypt, 718-20, 763-73 passim; Sumer, 
440-z, 711-12: see also graves; tombs 
Bur-Sin (Idng of Ur), 437,498 
Byblos, 447, 655; bronzework, 573; trade, 
600-2,614 

Calah, 428, 537 
calendar, the, 676-87 
camels, 520-1, 616-18 
canals: see irrigation 
Cappadocia, 387 

Carchemish, 371, 375, 386, 418, 443; battle 
of, 484; sacking of, 395 
carpentry: see woodwork 
cattle, 519-21 
Caucasia, 376, 570-1 
cave-dw^ers, 525 
cereals, 516-17* 5*9 5*3 
Chalcolithic culture, 597, 825 
chariots, 383,407, 615; Shang, 463, 521; as 
status symbol, 484; Sumerian, 482; in war, 
484-5 

chemistry, 667-8 
Qwngchou, 399,460 
Cheops Pynunid: see Great Pyramid 
Chester-Bnitty Papyrus, 692-3 
rhina, 397-1401, 838; ancestof worship, 
755-7; art, 782-3: building techniques, 
527-8: btu^ customs, 484, 521, 752-3; 
calendar, 684-7; cereals, 517; domestica- 
tkm of 521-4; fruit and vege¬ 


tables, 522; glass-making 580; language, 
635* 638* 643-5* literature, 817-18; 
mei^-working, 562,569-70; pottery, 57^ 
80; religion, 752-7; sacrifices, 753-4: silk 
and textiles, 524,588,590-t; urbanization 
of, 459-64; woodwork, 586; writing, 398, 
40Z, 462,643-5 • also Chou; Ebm; Hsia; 

Shang Dynasty 
China clay, 579-80 
chisels, 50 

Chou Dynasty, 397-9, 460; calendar, 684, 
688; feudal system, 461-2; literamre, 818; 
and the Shazig, 463 
Cilicia, 371 

eire perdue process (metallurgy), 567, 569 
city (definition), 359 

city states, Asia minor, 450; C^hina, 459; 
Elam, 436-7: Hurri and Amorites, 442-3: 
Mesopotamia, 481; Sumer, 420-z 
civilization, primary conditions for, 364 
clappers (percussion instrument), 792 
class distinctions, 466-8; Egypt, 468-72; 

Hittites, 479-80; Mesopotamia, 476-9 
columns (architecture), 531-4, 538,543 
copper, 311, 396, 402-3, 548-56, 599, 606, 
611 

conscription, Babylonia, 483; Egypt, 481; 

Hittites, 479,480 
corbelling (architecture), 530 
cornelian, 667 

coruie system (Egypt), 472-3, 481, 599 
cosmetics, 581, 6zz 
cotton, 523-4, 590 
craft guilds, 573-5, 592-4 
Creel, H. G. (archaeologist), 579 
Crete, 377-8, 391-3, 448-9, 5 **- 3 » •«» 
621-2, 703-5* 783-5; buildhig, 537-40 
passim, 575; pottery, 578-9* religion, 738- 
41; stone vases, 581; water transport, 
621-2; writing, 633, 649,651-2 
crime and punishment, 487,490-4,40,498 
crops: see agriculture; cereids; fruit and 
vegetables 
cremation, 734 
cult-rooms, 739-40 

cuneiform script, 443, 507, 649-50, 653-4, 

657 

curtains, 590 

Cyprus, 390-1, 395; metallurgy, 554, 555; 
pottery, 787-90; writing, 652,657 


Dagan (deity), 442, 736 
Damascus, 445 
Danaans (pMple), 395 
Danauna: see Danaans 
dates (fruit), 523 
death, attitude to, 719,722,752 
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death penalty, in Egypt, 491; in 
Hammutabi'i Code, 487, 490, 491; in 
Hitdte law, 491,493 
Deir el Bahri temple, 577, 585, 603 
deities, 4x8, 42a-3, 436-7, 440, 442, 445, 
447, 502* S04* SZ 7 * S63* s 85 > 593 * 608, 
6x0, 677* 678, 693, 696, 7OX-56 passim 
demode script, 648 
Dimini pottery, 579 
disease: sm m^cal science 
divination, 733,755-6 
Djeserkaresmb, tomb of, 767 
dogs, 52X 

domestication of animals, 520-2 
Dorians, 395 

double-axe symbol (Crete), 448, 738-^40 

drainage systems, 454 

Dtavidians, 548 

dreams, in religious beliefs, 73a 

drugs: jm pharmacopoeia 

tiniw, 79^3 

Dttblah-makh shrine (Ur), 528, 529 

Eannatum (king of Lagash), 482; stele of, 
77 ^ 

Ebers calendar, 68x, 683 
Ebers Pap3rrus (Egyptian medidne), 692 
ebony, 602,6ix 
education, 658-63 

Edwin Smith Papyrus (medical), 693 
Egypt, 364* 366-7* 380^ 830, 835-6; 
a^culture, 5x5, 5x9; applied arts, 786; 
architecture and budding, 430-6, 527, 
529-36 passim', army, 469-70, 480-1; 
astronomy, 687-8; biuial customs, 470, 
7x8-20, 763-73 passim', calendar, 680-4, 
687; camels, 52X; cereals, 516; civilization 
of, 4x5-16, 429-36; class distinctions, 
468-72; a^s and industries, 576-7; 
education, 658-9; flax production, 523; 
glass-making, 580; government, 429; and 
Hebrews, 744; and Hittites, 393-4,504-5; 
horses in, 52X; irrigation, 415-16; ivory¬ 
working, 583-4; language and writing, 
645-9; law and law courts, 486, 488-9, 
49>* 49S-7* literature, 798,805-9,8x2-16; 
ma^ematics, 668-73, 676; medicine and 
surgery, 692-3, 695-6; metals and metal¬ 
lurgy, 402, 55X, 555-9, 56X, 568-9; 
musical instruments, 793-7; painting and 
sculpture, 575, 763-73 passim', pottery, 
578; and prisoners of war, 472; pro¬ 
duction and taxation, 623-6; religion, 367, 
430, 7x4-28; sheep and goan, 520; 
slavery and s^dom, 471-3; stone vases, 
58X-3; and Syria, 377, 383-4, 389-90, 
393 * 5 * 3 ; temples, 469* 53 X- 3 * 536 * 
599-doo; textiles and weaving, 523-4, 
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586-90 passim; tmnbs, 470, 536, 599, 
7x9* 764-9* 77X'-2; trade, 597-604; trans¬ 
port, 616; water transport, 60X-3,6x9-20; 
woodwo^ 585-6; set also Phamhs 
Ekwesh (people), 395 
Elam and Elamites, 385, 436-9, 523 
Elephantine, 602, 6x6 
elephanu, 384, 521-2, 584,786 
Bl-Khadr, 655 

'Emmerkar and the Lord of Aratta* 
(Sumerian poem), 482 
ensi (Sumerian title), 437,497 
Ensurkushsinmna (Lord of Aratta), 437 
Erech (Uruk), 436, 437, 528, 633: see also 
Uruk culture 

Eridu, 367, 368,421, 442; Ziggurat, 536 
Euphrates (river), 417-19, 428-9 
Europe, 821-6; metals and metallurgy, 571, 
573* 823-7; pottery, 579; trade, 615; 
weaving, 591-2 
Evans, Sir Arthur, 652,740 
*eye* idols, 442 
exorcism, 6^ 
extradition, 505-6 

factories, 592-4 

‘Farmer’s Almanac’, 5x7-18 

farming: see agriculttue 

Fayum, the (Eg^t), 366 

Fatyanovo culture, 827 

fertility cults, 749, 750 

festivals and feast days, 683-^4, 686-7 

feudal systems, Babylonia, 483; China, 461-2 

figurines, 376, 740, 750, 775-6* 782 

flails, 5x9 

flu* 523* 588, 600 

flooding of rivers, as factor in irrigation, 
China, 459; Euphrates, 418-19; Indus, 
452; Nile, 415-16 
flutes, 793 
forced labour, 416 
frescoes, 575, 783 

fhiit and vegetables, 516, 522, 523, 610 
fuller’s earth, 668 

Gardiner, Sir Alan, 654,655 
Gasgas (people), 390 
geometry, 668, 673,676 
Gizeh, 530, 534 
glass-nnking, 580 
goats: su sheep and goats 
gods and goddesses: see deities 
gold and goldsmiths, 556-60, 567-9, 571, 
598-9,667; statues, 775 
government, China, 460-2; Egypt, 429; 
Indus Valley, 457; and control of religitm, 
466-7 
grapes, 522 
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gnm, 378-9: in Europe, 573: Kuban, 
570-z: at Ugatit, 57X-3: s$$ abo burial 
-* customs: tombs 

*Great City Shang*, the, 397, 459~6o 
'Great Prii^’, the, 387 
Great Pyramid (Gizdi), S30, 534 
Great Stupa (Sanchi), 458 
Greece, 395,322,622; language and writing, 
657: religion, 735 

Groenewegen-FrBnMbrt, H., 777, 780 
Gudea (king of Lagash), 574, 375, 608,6x8, 
780: statues of, 773, 779 
guilds, 573-5, 592-3. 6xx, 622-3 
Guti (people), 385, 437 

Hallstatt, 561 
hammers, 366 

Hammurabi (king of Babylon), 385-6, 437, 
44X, 483, 498,,.678, 679: see also Ham¬ 
murabi’s Code 

Hammurabi’s Code, 486-7; on business and 
trade, 49Xj 605, 606, 6x2; on blood-feuds 
and witchcraft, 490; on dass distinctions, 
476-8: and the death penalty, 487, 490, 
493; on doctors* fees, 691; on money- 
lending, 606, 608: on slavery, 475, 476-7: 
stele of, 777 

Han dynasty and the calendar, 684, 685 
Hapi (Egyptian deity), 4x8 
HarappS, 395-7, 406. 452-4. 457-8; archi¬ 
tecture, buildings and lay-out, 454, 327, 
547-8; pottery, 578; religion, 748-51 
passim; sculpture 78X-2: writing, 642-3, 
638 

har^, 794 

Harran, 375,442-3, 445 
Hassuna, 369 
Hastinapura, 458 

Hatshepsut (Egyptian queen), 383, 522, 384, 
603, 620 

Hatd, 386-7, 430: see also Hittites 
Hattusas, 387, 389: see also BogazkOy 
Hattusilis I (Hittite king), 387: and Egypt, 
304-5: legd code of, 486 
Hattusilis HI (Hittite ki^), 393 
Hazor (Palratine), 445 
hearths, 376 

Hebrews, army, 480; law, 489-90; law 
courts and ju^es, 494-51 literature, 804, 
8x2: rdigion, 741-8; and slavery, 475-6;, 
textiles, 592: see also Mosaic Code 
Heliopolis, 'Great Court* at, 495 
Hesire, 586, 766; wooden reliefs of, 764 
Hierakonpolis, 643, 648 
hieratic script, 6^ 
hieroglyphs, 631 
*Hi43recht tablet* (astronomy), 690 
Hhkdtdsm, 751-2 


Hittites, 375 . 386-7. 389. 39®; and 
Ahhiyawa, 394: architecture, 537; art, 
780-x; class distinctions, 479^: and 
Bgypt, 393-^4, 304-51 horse-chariots, 
484-3: code oS laws, 486, 488, 490-3 
passim, 498, sox; law courts, 499-300; 
literature, 8x6-17: metals and me^urgy, 
558,570; religion, 729-351 ttavery, 473-4, 
479: writing, 650, 65X, 637 
homidde: see murder and homicide 
homonyms, 634-6 
horns (musical), 794 
horns of consecration, 739 
horses, 389, 390, 407: and chariots, 484-3: 

domestication of, 521 
'Horns, Followers of’, 380-x • 

Hsia Dynasty (China), 397-9, 684, 685 
human sacrifices, 463, 753-4 
Hurrians, 370-3, 389, 442-5: chariots as 
class symbol, 484; dass distinctions, 
479-80: language and writing, 654, 657: 
literature, 817, metal-woric, 370; religion, 
442, 729-35 
Hyksos, 382-3, 52 X 

hymns and psalms, 791-2, 798, 80X-5: see 
also poetry 


ideograms, 637-8, 646-7, 652 
Igdir (Caucasia), hearths at, 376 
Illahiin Papyrus (Egypt), 6to, 68 x 
Imhotep (Egyptian ai^tect), 333-4, 377 
Inanna (Sumerian deity), 436-7 
incense, 600,602 

India, 395-7, 45X-8, 521; art, 78X-2; 
calendar, 678; textiles, 590: see ^so Indus 
Valley Civilization 
Indus (river), 432 

Indus Valley Civilization, 393-7, 452-8; 
architecture and building techniques, 327, 
347-8; cereals, 3x6; goats, 521; langtiage 
and writing, 642-3, 638; pottery, 378; 
religion, 748-32; sculpture, 781-2; tex¬ 
tiles, 324, 390: see also Harappi; 
Mo^njo-daro 
insurance, 6x3 
international law, 50Z-7 
‘Inundation Season* (Egypt), 680, 682 
iron, 390, 360-4 

irrigation, China, 459-60; Egypt, 415-X6; 
Indus Valley, 452-3: Mesopotamia, 

4x7-19 

Isin, 383 

‘Isles in the midst of the sea, the*, 39X 
Israd, Twdve Tribes of, 394,74<^ 

Italy, 379, 395 

ivory and ivory work, 447, 583-5, 602, 
769-70,786 
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Jamdat Naar period, 369,442,556, SS8» S8x, 
582, 615, 633, 634, 642, 776 
Jarmo, 369 
Jericho, 527, 746 
Jerusalem, 445, 575, 748 
justice: see law courts 

Kab, el, 430 
Kabyles, 367 

Kadesh, 383-4, 445; battle of, 393^ 485 
Kahun, 471, 529 
Kahlln Papyrus (Egypt), 692 
Kanish: see Kultepe 
kaolin: see China clay 
keavut (merchants’ quarters), 609-10, 614 
Kassite culture, 386,389, 390,454,458,484, 
521, 528-9, 795 
Katsaba (Crete), 448 
Keftiu art, 392, 786 

Kerkuk tablets (Mitanni documents), 486 
Khaidalu (Elam), 436 
Khasekhamui (Pharaoh), 416, 602 
kilns, 579 

’King of Battles, The* (Sargonid poem), 449 

‘Kings of the Sea Lands’, 386 

Kinyras (king of Cyprus), 554 

Knossos, 392, 448-9, 537-40 

kohl (eye-paint), 581 

Kot Diji, 452, 453 

Kuban culture, 570-1 

Kufdn, B. A. (archaeologist), 376 

Kulli culture, 402, 451-4 passim, 582 

Kultepe, 387, 449, 538, 609-ZO 

Kurigalzu (Kassite king), 543 

Kussura (Anatolia), 387 

Labama (king of Kussura), 387 

labrys (Cretan religious symbol), 738 

Lachish (Palestine), 516, 522, 523 

‘Lady of the Beasts’ (deity), 585, 739 

Lagash, 487, 502 

Landst^ger, Professor, 792 

language, Alalakh, 445; Egyptian, 367; 

Sumerian, 368: see also writing 
lapis lazuli, 667; medical use of, 694 
Larsa, 385, 528, 529, 543 
Lausitz culture, 826 

law, 485-94: see also crime and punishment; 
international law; law courts; and imder 
entries for individual countries 
law courts, 494-501, 708 
lead, 558 

legal codes, 486, 490, 500; see also 
Hammurabi’s C^e; libit-Ishtar Code; 
Mosaic Code 
lentils, sz6, 517 
letter writers: rs* scribes 
kx toHoms, 487, 4S>2 


Libit-Ishtar Code, 486, 487, 500 
Libya, 366, 394, 584 
Linear scripts, 651. 652, 655 
linen, 523, 524, 588-9, 591 
‘Lion palette’, 764 

literature, 797-818: see also under entries 
for individual countries 
looms, 587-91 
Loyang, 399, 580 
lutes, 795 
Lycians, 395 
lyres, 795 

Mace-heads, 381 

Madaktu (Elam), 436 

magic, 723, 765: see also black magic 

Maikop, 570-1 

Makkan (Oman), 610-12 

malachite, 667 

Mari, 374, 442, 479, 505, 562. 612, 659, 
774 . 779 

mastabas (Egyptian tombs), 470, 536, 599, 
765 

mathematics, 660, 668-76: see also under 
entries for individual countries 
Mauryan Dynasty (India), 458 
medical science, 691-6: see also medical 
papyri; pharmacopoeia; surgery 
medico-magical recipes, 693-6 passim 
megaUthic architecture, 379, 536 
megaron (architecture), 538 
Megiddo, 445; battle of, 383-4 
Mehi (Baluchistan), 402, 451-2, 581 
Meissner, B. (archaeologist), 797 
Melkanh (Phoenician deity), 447 
Melos, 582 
Menes, 381, 391, 452 
Mersin (Cilicia), 371 

Mesopotamia, 367-70; agriculture, 417-20, 
514-23 passim', architecture and building, 
526-7, 540-8; armies, 481-3; astronomy, 
688-90; calendar, 677-9; cattle, 519; 
cereals 516-19, 521, 523; class dis¬ 
tinctions, 476-9; costume, 520; crafts and 
industries, 573-6; fruit and vegetables, 
523; glass-m^ng, 580; horses in, 390, 
521; irrigation, 417-19; literature, 798, 
800; mathematics, 673-6; medidne and 
surgery, 691, 695; metals and metallurgy, 
558-61; painting and sculpture, 773-9. 
pottery, 578; production and taxation, 
626-9; religion. 700-14; slavery in, 473-5. 
477; stone vases, 581-2; temple lands, 
677; textiles, 523, 587. 59*-3; trading 
system, 597, 604-9; transpon, 615-19; 
urbaxdzation of, 417-20; woodwork, 586: 
see also Akkad; &bylon and Babyli^; 
Sumer; Ur 
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metals and metalhirgy* 378-9, 40Q, 449-50, 
463> 466, S16, S48-^> 6 &rt 823-7: MS also 
me^-woridng; and under entries for 
individual countries 

metal-working, 564-73, 786; statues, 775 
Metonic cycle (calradar), 686 
middlemen, 40X-5,438,609,6x4 
millet, 516 

Minos, Palace of (Knossos), 392, 448-9, 
537-^40 passim, 575, 739 
Mitanni, 383-4,387,389,390,486,503,52X, 
657 

Mohenjo-daro, 395-6,452-4,523; buildings, 
lay-out and government, 457-8, 527, 547; 
pottery, 578; sculpture, 45X, 78xi s^, 
749. 751J textiles, 590 
money-lending, 606-7, ^^3 
Mosaic Code, 486, 495, 745-6; and lex 
talioms, 492; Religious basis of, 489-90, 
500; and slavery, 476 
Moses, 744-6: see cdu> Mosaic Code 
Mundigtdc, 402,452, 528 
murder and homicide, 492, 493 
Mursilis 1 (Hittite king), 386, 387, 502 
tnushkenu (Babylonian social class), 476-8, 

492 

music and musical instruments, 791-7: see 
also under entries for individ^ countries 
mutilation as punishment, 492, 496, 498 
Muwatallis (king of Hattusas), 393 
myths and legends, 734-5, 737.743. 809-12 


Nabonidus (king of Babylon), 679 
Naqada, 36^, 430 
Namaxga culture, 827 

Nannar (Sumerian deity), 422,437,593,677, 
709-xo 

Naram-Sin (king of Akkad), 386, 442; stele 
of, 482 
natron, 668 
Nebuchadnezxar, 575 
Neferhotep, tomb of, 767 
Neugebauer, Prof. O., 676, 682, 687-8, 690 
Nile, the, 3^, 366; importance to Egyptian 
economy, 415-16; and calendar calcula¬ 
tions, 680-3; shipping on 619-20 
Kilometers, 4x6,683 

Nilotic Year (in Egyptian calendar system), 
680,683 

Nineveh, 369-70; palace, 537; pharmaco¬ 
poeia, 693-4, trumpets of, ^ 

Nin-gal (Sumerian deity), 423, 445, 608; 
temple of, 708 

Nin-Girsn (Mesopotamian deity), 4x8 
Ninisinna (or Bau; Mesopotamian deity), 693 
North American Indians and picture¬ 
writing, 631.632 


nomardis (Egyptian officials), 468-9,48&-1, 
602,623-4 
Nubians, 366 


obsidian, 583 
olives, 522-3 
Oman: see Makkan 
omen texts (Mesopotamia), 688, 689 
oracle-bones (China), 400-x, 459-60, 684, 
75a. 755 . 817-18 
ordeal by water, 498 

ornament, personal, 548-9, 573: see also 
beads 

ostraka, 652 

oxen, 394,407, S14-15,5x9-20,615-16,6x8 

Talace style* pottery, 579 

Palestine, 376, 377, 382, 445, 5x6, 522-3, 

654- 5: see also Hebrews; Mosaic Code 
palettes, slate, 38X, 645-7, 648; of Narmer, 

764 

P*an K6ng (Shang ruler), 397, 399 
pankus (Hittite assembly), 479 
papyrus, 648; as a symbol, 646 
Parimakhu (Egyptian architea), 575 
patesi (Sumerian title), 437,497 
Peet, Prof. T. E., 654, 800 
Peleset: see Philistines 
Peoples of the Sea, 394-5, 564, 62 x, 654 
percussion instruments, 792-3 
Persia, 554 

Petrie, Prof. Flinders, 430, 654, 655 
Phaestos Disk, 652-3 
phallus cult, 749,750 

Pharaohs, as army chiefs, 48 x; punishment 
for crimes against, 49X; deification and 
supreme power of, 430,432,468-9,472-3, 
769, 771-3; as supreme judges, 495; 
monopolies of, 557, 598-600; tombs and 
statues of, 599, 767, 769-70 
pharmacopoeia, 693-6 
Philistines, 395, 564 

Phoenicia, 377, 445-8; art, 780, 786; and 
Hgypt, 382-3; and Hittites, 393; ivory- 
work, 786; literature, 809; religion, 735-7; 
slave-raid^, 448; trade, 597, 6X4-X5; 
water transport, 620-1 ; writing, 650, 653, 

655- 7: SM t^o Byblos; Sidon; Tyre; 
Ugarit 

Phylakapi (Melos), 448 
pictograms, 632-4, 6^, 65 X 
pillar cult, 739 
pipes (musiral), 793 
piracy, 448 

Pitkhanas (king of Kussura), 387 
{doughs and ploughing, 5x4-18 
Poeahrataa, doak 631 
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poetry, I99"loo» 806-ia, 818: see also 
hymns 

'poling* system (metallurgy), 563 
population, 428 

potter’s wheel, introduction of the, 368, 
577-9 

pottery, 371, 376, 403, 575. 577-8o: see also 
figurines; and under entries for individual 
countries and sites 

priests, 467; and the calendar, 677; in 
Egypt, 4^, 470; as judges, 487,495,497; 
in Mesopotamia, 477-8; and writing, 467, 
658-9 

prisoners-of-war, in Anatolia, 473-4; in 
Egypt, 472; in Mesopotamia, 473-4 
produaion and taxation, 623-9 
Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions, 654-5 
proverbs, 517, 813 

Ptahhotep (Pharaoh), 496; tomb of, 767 
punishments: see crime and punishment 
Punt, Land of, 602, 603 
purple dye (Sidon), 447 
Piuiiskhanda (AnatoUa), 387 
pyramids, 530, 533, 534 
pyramid texts, 715-18 passim 
'Pythagoras, theorem of’, 676 

Qatna (Syria), 445, 608 
quarrying, 534 

rabianu (mayors of Ur), 498 
'rain oracles’ (Shang), 459 
Ramses II (Pharaoh), 394, 504 
Ramses III (Pharaoh), 472,495 
Red Crown (Egyptian symbol), 429 
reeds as building material, 526^, 530-1 
Rekhmird (Egyptian vizier), 496, 599; tomb 
of, 765 

religion, 367, 420, 430, 442. 448-9, 700-57 J 
government control of, 466-7; as basis of 
Hebrew law, 489; and trade, 610: see also 
under entries for individual countries 
Rhind Papyrus (Egyptian mathematics), 
670-2 

rhinoceroses, 521-2 
rice, 517 
Rigvedot 405-7 

Rim-Sin (king of Larsa), 385-6, 503 
rose-water, 694, 695 
Russia, 591, 827 

Sachs, Dr Curt, 791-2 
sacrifices, 504, 688, 733-4, 743; human 
sacrifices, 463, 737, 753-5 
sakkanaku (Babylonian official), 445, 609 
Samsuiltina (king of Babylon), 386 
Saqqftra, 533 

Sargon ( 1 ^ of Akkad), 370,437, saa, 609 


schools, 467, 477. 659-63 
scribes, 467-8, 477; women as, 662 
sculpture and carving, 762-85: see also under 
entries for individt^ countries and sites 
'Sea Lands, Kings of the’, 386 
seals (authentication and identification 
stamps), Alalakh, 443; cylinder seals, 
381, 443, 751, 774; Indus VaUey, 454, 
642, 749, 751; Kassite, 458; Sumerian, 
632-3; Ur, 610, 777 

Semites, in Egypt, 366-7, 382; and the 
Hyksos, 382; language and writing, 653- 
4, 657; in Mesopotamia, 367, 384-5; 
religion, 733 
sesame, 523 
Serabit al Khadim, 654 
Shamash (Sun god), 610, 678 
Shamshu-Adad I (Assyrian king), 441 
Shang Dynasty, 397, 399-400, 459; animals, 
domestication of, 521; architecture, 460; 
arms and armour, 463; art and writing, 
462; bronze work, 569-70; calendar, 684; 
cereals, 517; chariots, 463; and the Chou, 
463; government and feudal system, 
460-2; law, 494; literature, 817-18; 
overthrow of, 463-4; pottery, 579-80; 
religion, 752-7; sculpture, 782-3; silk 
production, 524; woodwork, 586: see also 
Yin 

Shang Sung (Chinese book), 461, 462 
sheep and goats, 520, 521 
'Sheikh el Beled’ statue, 764, 770 
Shekelesh (people), 395 
shell engraving, 584, 774: see also tortoise¬ 
shells 

Sherden (people), 395 

ships and shipping: see water transport 

sickles, 515-16 

Sidon, 447 

silk, 524, 590-1 

silver, 558-60 

Sirius (star), in Egyptian calendar system, 
682, 684 

sistra (musical instruments), 793 
Siva (Indian deity), 749-51 
‘Six ^lendars’ (China), 684,685 
slavery and serfdom, 448, 506, 832; in 
Egypt, 471 - 3 . Hebrews and, 475 - 6 ; 
legalization of slave-born children, 487; 
in Mesopotamia and Anatolia, 473-7; 
slave-raiding by Phoenicians, 448 
Snake Goddess and snake cult, 448,740,741 
soap and detergents. 668 
soldering (metal-work), 567-8 
Solomon’s temple, 575 
'Sothic cycle’ (calendar system), 682-3 
spirit cults, 733, 752-7 ^sim 
Sau-fen Calendar (China), 684. 685, 616 
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star-UatS} 689-90 
statues: see sculpture 
‘steeling* process (of ironX 561, 562-3 
stelae, 48a, 776, 777 
‘Stele of the Vultures', 482 
steatite, 580, 581 
Stepped P3rramid, 533 
stone, as building material, 533-40 
stone vases, 452, 581-3 
stringed instruments, 794-5 
Subaraeans, 370 
Sudan, 584, 602, 603 
Sumer, 368-9, 384-6; agriculture, 516-20; 
architecture and building, 423-8, 527-31, 
536* 537* 54 < 5 - 7 J anny, 482-3; burial 
customs, 440-1, 711-12; calendar, 677-8; 
cylinder seals, 774, 776; figurines, 775-6; 
hymns, 791-2, 805; language and writing, 
632-42, 645, j^9; law and justice, 486-7, 
497-8, 501; literature, 797, 805, 810-12; 
mathematics, 673-4; medicine and sur¬ 
gery, 691, 693; metal-working, 402-3, 
Sfi 7 - 9 > S 7 it music, 792; painting and 
sculpture, 774-80; rel^on, 701-14; 
schools, 655^3; sheep, 520; slavery, 
476; trade, fo4-8 passim^ urbanization of, 
420-9: water transport, 618-19 
sun wor^p, 433, 488, 610, 678, 7x6, 734, 
771 

Suppiluliuma (king of Hattusas), 390; code 
of, 486, 500 
surgery, 691-3 
Susa, 436,437 

syllabic script, 645, 647, 656-8 passim 
Syria, 376-7, 382, 387; art, 780; and Egypt, 
377 * 383 - 4 i 389-90, 393 . 5*35 Biass¬ 
making, 580: religion, 733,735-8; textiles, 
587: water transport, 620-1; woodwork, 
586; wool, 589; writing, 650, 655. North 
Syria: 370-5, 389; architecture, 530; 
building techniques, 537; ivory-work, 585; 
Uterature, 809; tombs, 530; trade, 600-1, 
608; see also Amorites; Hurrians 


‘Tablet-House* (school), 659 
Talydie cemeteries, 571 
Tang (Chinese ruler), 397, 461,462 
taziffo, 491 
taxation, 471,623-9 

Teacfung of Amen-em-ope (Egyptian text), 
467-8 

Teaching of Khety (Egyptian text), 467 
Tell Asmar, 778,779 

Tell el Amama, 390, 392, 433, 575; houses 
and tombs, 470-1; palace, 536; temple, 
533: see also Akhetaton 
TeU el Hesi, 655 


Tell esh Sheikh, 37Z, 403 
Tell Halaf, 371, 403 
Telmun, 610-14 

Temenos (Ur; sacred enclosure), 422-3,708, 
710 

temples, 368; Assur, 439-40; Egypt, 469, 
531-3. 536, 577. 585, 599. 603; lands 
belonging to, 624, 627, 677; Qatna, 445; 
as schools, 467, 477, 659; sculpture, of 
767; Solomon*s, 575; Sumer, 543, 707; 
al* Ubaid, 528, 531. 536 J Ur, 531, 593. 
708, 710; workshops of, 593-4 
Tepe Gawra (Assyria), 440 
terre pisee (building technique), 527, 528 
textiles, 5 * 3 - 4 . 586-9. 59 i 
Thebes (Egypt), 433; ‘Great Court* at, 495 
Theon of Alexan(^, 682 
Thompson, CampbeU (archaeologist), 693 
threshing-sledges, 519-20 
Tiamat (Mesopotamian deity), 418, 703 
Thutmose I (Pharaoh), 383 
Thutmose III (Pharaoh), 383, 390, 47 *. 49® 
Tigris-Euphrates region, 364, 367 
timber, 602, 608-9 
timbrels, 793 
tin, 555 
Tiryns, 392 

‘Tomb Robbery’ trial and papyri (Egypt), 
486, 496 

tombs, Caucasia, 570; China, 586; Egypt, 
470, 536, 599 . 719. 764-9. 77 t-*J Siberia, 
404; thohit 530; Ugarit, 530, 538; Ur, 
528-30: see also graves 
tools, 564-6, 601 
‘Torque-wearers*, 571-3 
tortoise-shells, inscribed, 459, 643, 685; in 
divination, 755-6 
totemism, 71^17 

trade, 584-5. 597 - 6 x 5 . Anatolia, 449 - 5 °. 
57x; Egypt, 598-604; in glass beads, 580; 
India, 451-2; in ivory, 584: Mesopotamia, 
604-9; in metals, 379,571; middlemen in, 
4 °i- 5 . 438; Phoenicia, 447; in pottery, 
578; in stone vases, 583; Telmun, 6x0; 
Ur, 605, 609-1X 

transport, 6x5-18; water transport, 6x8-23 
treaties, in international law, 5°4-5 
tree cult, 739 

Trialed (Caucasia), 570, 827 
Tripoli Phoenicia), 447 
Tripolye pottery, 579 
Troy, 449, 538 
trumpets, 794 
Turshu (people), 395 

Tutankhamen (Pharaoh), 583; tomb of, 582, 
585. 59 °. 77*-3 

‘Tvro Lands, Lords of the*, 381 
Tyre, 393 . 447 
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Ubaid, al*, 368-9; Elamite influence on* 438; 
fisuiines, 775; sickles, 515; temples, 528, 
53 *. 536 

Ugarit, 395, 445, 447; art, 786; bronzework, 
57*”3* ivory work, 585; tombs, 530. 538 
Ur, 368-^, 384-s; architecture and building, 
526-30, 542-7; lasrout and buildings, 421- 
9; metals and metallurgy, 556, 559^; 
musical instruments, 793,795; population, 
428: schools, 659-te; Standard of, 482: 
temples, tombs and shrines, 528-30, 537, 
S 93 > 7 *o» trade, 605, 609-11; Ziggurat, 
422-3, 528, 537, 543-4, 708-9 
urban revolution, 360, 414-64, 508 
Ur-Nammu (Sumerian king), 421, 422; and 
architecture and building, 528, 531; le^ 
code of, 486-7 I 

Uruk culnure, 368-9,516,577: see also Erech 
Urukagina (king of Lagash), 487, 497, 502, 
522 

Vaphio gold cups, 784-5 
vassalage, 502-3 
Veda, 405-6 

village, definition of, 359 
wagons, 5x9 

war, as prerogative of the gods, 501-2 
Warad-Sin (king of Ur), 385, 531 


Warka, 368, 774 . 775 
water buffido, 521 
water transport, 618-23 
weaving, 587-93: see also textiles 
weights, 614, 622, 674 
welding, 567 
wheat, 516-17 
wheel, the, 579, 615 
Wheeler, Sir Mortimer, 750 
wind instruments, 793-4 
wine, 522 

witchcraft, punishment for, 490, 492 
woodwork, 585-6 
wool, 523, 589-92 

writing, 398, 401, 462, 631-58; priests as 
teachers of, 467: see also language; and 
under entries for individual coimtries 

Yamkhad, 375, 387, 503 
*Yao’s Calendu’ (China), 401, 643 
Yazilikaya reliefs, 389, 781 
Yellow ^ver (CUna), 459 
Yin (Shang dty, China), 397, 462, 463, 684, 
821 

zebu, 520, 521 

Ziggurats, Babylon, 706, 707; Eridu, 536; 

Ur, 422-3, 528, 537, 543 - 4 . 708-9 
Zoser (king of Egypt), 533 









